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Pedagogical  Seminary 

Founded  and  Edited  by  G.  Stani^ey  Hai^i,. 
Vol..  VIII.  MARCH,  1901.  No.  1. 

EDITORIAL. 


This  number  begins  a  new  volume,  the  eighth,  of  the  Peda- 
gogical Seminary. 

In  the  first  article,  Mr.  Sears  reports  the  results  of  a  laborious 
and  painstaking  test  of  the  rhythmic  sense  of  school  children 
from  six  to  eighteen,  showing  its  relations  to  standing  in  school, 
musical  culture,  and  to  age.  The  curves  of  the  last  show  a 
marked  and  interesting  change  at  puberty.  This  is  always  the 
case  with  nearly  every  test  of  whatever  character, whether  men- 
tal or  physical,  where  age  is  taken  into  account.  In  view  of 
this  fact,  are  we  not  now  justified  on  insisting  that  every  in- 
vestigation whatever,  concerning  childhood  must  take  account 
of  age  difierences,  wherever  they  exist,  or  be  open  to  criticism 
for  failing  to  do  so  ?  If  the  age  line  should  show  no  modifica- 
tion here,  this  fact  may  demand  special  explanation. 

Superintendent  Johnson's  study  of  children's  teeth  gives  an 
account  of  the  present  state  of  the  question,  and  adds  important 
personal  contributions. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  one  would  differ  from  the  opinion  of  the 
Editor  of  the  Seminary .vjho  regards  Dr.  Balliet,  of  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  as  the  American  city  superintendent  who  best 
combines  a  good  command  of  psychological  and  pedagogical 
principles  with  the  executive  ability  to  put  them  in  successful 
practice.  In  recent  years,  all  his  public  utterances  have  been 
increasingly  valuable  as  new  contributions  to  the  solution  of 
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educational  problems.  He  has  lately  returned  from  a  year  of 
study  and  observation  in  Europe,  where  previous  visits  had 
taught  him  where  to  find  what  he  sought,  and  here  presents 
briefly  the  chief  lessons  he  learned  abroad. 

Professor  Swift  has  previously  published  articles  which  show 
his  rare  competence  to  grapple  with  the  complex  yet  fascinating 
problem  of  juvenile  crime,  and  here  makes  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  embryology  of  crime. 

The  Editor  lately  read  before  his  weekly  Seminar}^,  now 
rounding  the  tenth  year  of  its  existence,  some  reminiscences 
and  frank  statements  of  problems  in  university  pedagogy,  most 
of  which  were  written  two  years  ago  without  special  thought  of 
publication,  and  which  with  some  misgivings  are  here  printed, 
literally  "  by  request."     More  maj^  follow. 

Notes  on  some  eighty  recent  publications  are  appended. 


STUDIES  IN  RHYTHM. 


By  Chari<ks  H.  Sears,  Fellow  in  Psychology,  Clark  University. 


I. 
Perception  of  Rhythm  by  Children. 

This  paper  comprises  two  studies,  one  by  the  topical  ques- 
tionnaire method,  the  other  an  experimental  investigation.  By 
means  of  the  questionnaire  it  was  possible  to  obtain  certain  facts 
of  interest  pertaining  to  the  rhythms  of  childhood  that  could 
not  be  gained  in  any  other  way.  The  syllabus  (No.  VIII  in 
the  Clark  University  Series  for  1899- 1900)  called  for  as  exact 
details  as  possible  concerning  the  earliest  perceptions  of  rhythm, 
the  child's  earliest  interests  in  nursery  rhymes  and  jingles,  the 
favorite  rhythms  among  children,  the  time  of  increased  interest 
in  rhythmic  exercises,  children  especially  deficient  in  a  sense  of 
rhythm,  and  the  use  of  rhythmic  repetitions  or  rhymes  in  the 
teaching  of  things  difficult  to  retain  in  memory.  In  response 
to  this  circular  about  600  returns  were  received,  more  than  100 
of  which  are  personal  replies  from  mothers,  kindergarten 
teachers,  and  others.^  These  have  been  collated.  The  data 
furnished  in  reply  to  the  questionnaire  are  in  many  respects  not 
altogether  satisfactory,  yet  they  contain  so  much  material  that 
is  qualitatively  suggestive  that  the  writer  feels  justified  in  pre- 
senting an  account  of  the  results  in  connection  with  a  discus- 
sion of  some  of  their  particular  features  in  relation  to  their 
general  and  special  bearings. 

First  Perceptions  of  Rhythm. 
In  this  section  of  the  syllabus  the  question  read  as  follows  : 
I.     How  early  in  life  do  children  begin  to  be  interested  in  music 

^  The  writer  takes  this  opportunity  to  express  his  obligation  to  all 
who  so  kindly  collected  and  sent  replies.  Mention  should  be  made  of 
Prof.  Will  S.  Monroe,  of  the  Westfield  (Mass.)  Normal  School;  Miss 
Lillie  A.  Williams,  of  the  Trenton  (N.  J".)  Normal  School ;  Principal 
Geo.C.  Purington,  of  the  Farmington  (Me.)  Normal  School;  Prof. 
Oscar  Chrisman,  of  the  Emporia  (Kan.)  Normal  School ;  Dr.  Henry 
H.  Goddard,  of  the  Westchester  (Pa.)  Normal  School;  Prof.  E.  A. 
Kirkpatrick,  of  the  Fitchburg  (Mass.)  Normal  School ;  Miss  Mara  L. 
Ferguson,  of  the  Peru  (Neb.)  Normal  School.  He  is  also  grateful  to 
the  many  personal  friends,  kindergarten  teachers,  music  teachers,  par- 
ents, and  others  who  wrote  personal  letters  in  response  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire. 
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with  a  marked  rhythm,  trying  to  dance  or  keep  time  with  it  with 
movements  of  body,  arms,  or  voice?  Please  give  any  cases  that  have 
come  under  your  notice,  stating  the  age  of  the  child  and  whether  a  boy 
or  girl. 

Some  of  the  replies  referred  to  more  than  one  aspect  of  rhythm 
in  the  same  child, while  others  gave  information  regarding  more 
than  one  child.  The  returns  furnished  925  different  observa- 
tions. Of  these  395  were  upon  boys  and  530  were  upon  girls. 
No  account  was  taken  of  any  observation  made  upon  a  child 
more  than  60  months  old. 

Table  I  shows  the  number  that  manifested  their  sense  of 
rhythm  in  each  of  the  various  ways  suggested  by  the  question. 
Table  II  gives  in  months  the  youngest  age  mentioned  in  the 
returns  in  which  the  perception  of  rhythm  was  manifested,  and 
Table  III  gives  the  average  age  of  all  the  children  noted  in  con- 
nection with  the  different  movements  respectively.  In  Table  II 
the  figures  in  parentheses  which  accompany  those  representing 
the  various  ages  denote  the  number  of  observations  reported. 
In  all  cases  the  ages  are  given  in  months. 

TabIvE  I. 


Movements  of 

Body 

Arms  and  Hands 
Legs  and  Feet  . . 

Dancing 

Voice 


Boys. 

Girls. 

88 

90 

76 

112 

41 

58 

138 

192 

52 

78 

Total. 


178 
188 

99 
330 
130 


Table  II. 


Movements  of 

Body 

Arms  and  Hands . 
Legs  and  Feet  . . . 

Dancing 

Voice 


Boys. 


X  (I) 
6(6) 
3  (2) 
9  (6) 
8  C2) 


Girls. 


I    (2) 

3  (4) 
6(3) 
9  (2) 
9  (5) 


Tabi,e  III. 

Movements  of 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Body 

16.9 

15-5 

Arms  and  Hands. .  . 

18.7 

17. 1 

Legs  and  Feet 

17.7 

17.9 

Dancing 

23.8 

29.2 

Voice 

25.8 

24.2 

In  many  cases  the  returns  did  not  carefully  discriminate  be- 
tween body,  arm,  and  leg  movements,  z.  e.,  sometimes  arm  and 
leg  movements  were  very  likely  classed  as  body  movements.  It 
is  probable  that  the  distinctively  body  movements  precede  those 
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of  arms  or  legs.  Classing  these  movements  all  as  body  move- 
ments and  then  computing  the  average  age  of  the  results  it  is 
found  to  be  for  the  boys  17.7,  and  for  the  girls  16.8  months. 
Hence  it  would  seem  that  the  sense  of  rhythm  finds  its  expres- 
sion earlier  in  girls  than  in  boys.  This  is  in  exact  correspon- 
dence with  the  opinion  expressed  in  several  of  the  returns. 

A  study  of  the  tables  suggests  that  those  rhythmic  move- 
ments involving  only  the  more  fundamental  muscles  come  earlier 
in  the  order  of  development  than  the  more  complicated  rhythmic 
movements  and  those  that  involve  the  accessory  muscles.  This 
intimates  that  there  may  be  some  connection  between  the  law  of 
muscular  development — from  fundamental  to  accessory — and 
the  development  of  the  expression  of  rhythm.  For  all  we  know 
the  rhythmic  tendency  may  bear  its  part  as  a  factor  in  muscu- 
lar development. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  remark  that  the  data  from  which 
these  results  have  been  made  are  nothing  more  than  chance  or 
accidental  observations  made  by  persons  in  their  ordinary  daily 
lives,  and  without  thought  of  their  being  of  any  scientific  im- 
portance. It  is  quite  probable  that  if  children  were  carefully 
observed  with  the  end  in  view  of  finding  out  how  early  in  life 
they  begin  to  appreciate  rhythm  the  average  age  would  be 
younger  than  that  represented  by  the  observations  upon  which 
we  have  based  our  conclusions.  Some  characteristic  replies  are 
noted  : 

F.  At  13  months  could  say  but  a  word  or  two,  but  could  hum  a 
strain  of  music  in  perfect  time  and  tune. 

M.,  9  months.  He  would  move  his  hand  with  the  clock  pendulum, 
but  this  was  a  result  of  singing  "  tick  tock  "  to  him  with  the  purpose 
of  learning  how  soon  he  would  respond  by  spontaneous  movement  of 
his  own  hand. 

M.,  6  months.  Would  dance  up  and  down  in  time  to  music  played 
on  a  harmonica,  his  mother  holding  him  upon  his  feet.  The  same  child 
always  keeps  accurate  time  to  music  by  clapping,  etc.  Is  now  3  yrs. 
old. 

M.,  24  months.  Would  not  walk,  though  the  physicians  said  he 
could.  Hearing  a  march  played  on  the  piano  and  seeing  his  little 
brother  and  sister  march,  pulled  himself  up  and  amazed  us  all  by  start- 
ing off  in  perfect  time. 

M.,  6  months.  When  he  hears  music  in  march  time  he  seems  to  be 
very  much  delighted,  and  makes  his  hands  go  up  and  down,  keeping 
time  with  the  music.  When  other  music  is  played  he  pays  little  atten- 
tion. 

M.,  36  months.  Is  enchanted  by  light  opera  choruses  of  marked 
time,  but  impatient  of  solos.  On  returning  from  opera  will  dance  to 
an  original  rhythm,  keeping  time  with  waving  hands.  No  musical  rec- 
ollection of  the  particular  tune,  but  the  time  and  many  of  the  dance 
movements  are  recalled  vividly  and  reproduced,  kicks  and  all. 

F.,  9  months.  She  kept  time  with  her  foot  when  the  piano  was  played 
in  the  room  below,  and  when  the  performer  stumbled  or  lost  the 
rhythm  her  foot  was  held  suspended  impatiently  in  the  air  until  the 
time  was  again  regular.  She  sang  several  simple  little  airs  or  snatches 
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of  airs  at  21  months,  and  at  23  months  sang  almost  thirty  simple  little 
songs  through  very  correctly. 

M.,  24  months.  When  Herbert's  sister  played  the  piano  he  would 
mark  the  time  with  his  feet,  planting  them  wide  apart  and  swaying 
his  body  at  the  same  time.  He  often  kept  time  to  the  slow  ticking  of 
a  tall,  old-fashioned  clock,  singing  "de-de"  in  the  clock's  monoto- 
nous tone,  and  also  to  the  sewing  machine.  He  also  tried  to  keep  time 
to  the  egg-beater  and  to  adjust  the  tunes  of  several  pieces  he  knew 
to  the  time  of  the  egg-beater,  finding  that  none  of  these  would  do  he 
sang  the  scale  up  and  down,  keeping  perfect  time  and  tone  as  long  as 
the  egg-beating  lasted. 

As  would  naturally  be  expected  the  returns  show  that  the 
appreciation  of  rhythm  differs  greatly  with  different  children. 
One  states,  **  A  girl  of  three  years  dances  in  perfect  time  to  cer- 
tain music,  and  laughs  with  great  glee  and  seems  to  appreciate 
the  rhythm  perfectly, while  her  brother  of  five  years  forms  a 
perfect  contrast  to  her,  for  he  apparently  takes  notice  of  neither 
music  nor  rhythm. ' '  Another  writes,  ' '  My  boy  of  seven  months 
has  shown  no  special  interest  in  rhythmic  sounds  over  others. 
My  girl  of  thirty-four  months  has  never  appeared  to  have  any 
particular  preference  for  music  whose  rhythm  is  strongly  marked 
although  she  makes  the  rhythmic  sounds  and  often  wants  us 
to  sing  to  her. ' '  And  another  makes  the  positive  claim  that 
she  had  scarcely  any  appreciation  of  time  until  she  began  to  go 
to  school,  and  that  then  its  development  was  e'xceedingly  slow. 
These  statements  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  returns  already 
cited.  Here  is  an  open  field  for  the  study  of  one  phase  of  indi- 
viduality. 

While  rhythmic  response  in  relation  to  music  is  the  most  fre- 
quently mentioned,  yet  appreciation  for  other  forms  of  rhythmic 
movement  came  out  prominently  in  the  papers.  A  child  of  ten 
months  with  rhythmical  movements  of  the  body  keeps  time  to 
the  swinging  of  a  pendulum  belonging  to  an  old-fashioned  clock. 
One  watches  for  hours  the  rhythmic  flow  of  water  as  it  babbles 
over  the  stones  in  a  brook.  Another  takes  delight  in  observing 
the  moving  branch  of  a  tree  as  it  is  swayed  by  the  wind,  and 
still  another  enjoys  the  up  and  down  movement  of  a  piston  rod 
belonging  to  some  machinery  in  his  father's  shop.  A  reminis- 
cent paper  says,  "  As  a  child  of  three  and  a  half  years,  I  was 
especially  responsive  to  a  small  water  wheel  which  my  older 
brothers  had  constructed  and  placed  in  a  brook  near  the  house. 
I  never  tired  of  watching  it.  A  little  later,  when  about  four 
years  old,  I  became  deeply  interested  in  a  circular  saw  which 
sawed  shingles  in  a  mill  within  sight  of  my  home."  Is  it  too 
much  to  suppose  that  the  child's  great  interest  in  action  is  due 
to  its  pleasurable  rhythmic  effects  ?  Pleasure  in  regularly  recur- 
ring actions  as  well  as  in  sounds  is  instinctive,  being  the  out- 
come of  our  whole  ner\-ous  organization.  Acts  of  listening  are 
successive,  hence  they  can  be  better  adapted  to  sounds  that 
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follow  one  another  at  regular  intervals  and  the  movements 
called  forth  by  sounds  can  be  executed  with  ease  only  when 
they  follow  in  a  regular  sequence.  Thus  the  child  in  his  liking 
for  well-marked  rhythms  accompanies  them  with  corresponding 
movements  of  head,  arms,  etc.  A  boy  striking  the  railing  in 
mere  wantonness  does  so  in  a  regular  succession  of  blows.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  the  disposition  of  his  muscular  frame,  and 
he  enjoys  it.  The  child  who  pounds  one  object  with  another 
does  so  not  merely  because  he  likes  the  noise,  but  because  he 
takes  pleasure  in  the  rhythm  of  the  actions  involved  and  in  the 
rhythmic  sequence  of  the  sounds. 

That  a  rhythm  may  take  a  child's  fancy  it  must  possess  two 
characteristic  qualities.  The  reports  make  these  prominent. 
I.  It  must  be  simple,  with  well-marked  time  divisions,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  easily  recognized.  There  is  a  great  preference 
for  duple  time  over  triple  time.  March  music  is  frequently  men- 
tioned as  attracting  the  child  when  all  other  music  fails.  This 
may  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  rhythm  whose  time  is 
not  well  marked  or  whose  structure  is  too  highly  complex  con- 
fuses the  motor  responses  and  so  fails  to  awaken  pleasurable  in- 
terests. 2.  Children  in  early  life  have  a  fondness  for  those 
rhythms  which  are  termed  *  *  lively  "  or  "  fast. ' '  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  rhythms  in  music.  A  girl  of  seven  weeks  cried 
convulsively  when  a  ' '  doleful  tune  ' '  was  sung,  but  became 
quiet  when  the  tune  was  changed  to  a  *'  lively  one."  It  is  re- 
ported that  this  experiment  was  tried  many  different  times 
without  varying  results.  A  girl  of  about  sixteen  months  always 
manifested  great  displeasure  whenever  she  heard  Old  Hundred 
or  Nearer  My  God  to  Thee,  but  was  always  delighted  with 
Marching  Through  Georgia.  A  boy  of  eighteen  months  is  de- 
scribed as  crying  every  time  he  hears  a  slow  or  sad  piece  played, 
but  as  laughing  and  clapping  his  hands  and  trying  to  dance 
whenever  he  hears  a  lively  piece  played.  Sprightliness  of 
rhythm  seems  to  fit  the  child's  physical  and  mental  constitu- 
tion. These  characteristic  qualities  which  lead  to  the  apprecia- 
tion of  rhythm  in  early  childhood  form  a  close  parallelism  to 
those  found  in  the  music  of  the  early  primitive  races.  As  chil- 
dren grow,  as  the  crude  liking  for  rhythmic  sequence  changes 
into  a  fuller  aesthetic  development  there  is  awakened  an  increas- 
ing fondness  for  the  "  sad  "  or  "  slow  "  in  music.  The  returns 
contain  such  statements  as  these:  **When  older  I  preferred 
poems  that  had  an  element  of  sadness."  "As  I  grew  older  a 
love  for  pathetic  music  or  poetry  predominated."  "I  never 
liked  minor  music  till  fifteen  or  sixteen. "  *  *  Later  I  began  to 
like  slower  music  and  poetry  with  a  suggestion  of  sadness." 
Miss  Fanny  B.  Gates  in  her  study  of  the  musical  interests  of 
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children^  found  that  in  2,000  children,  covering  the  ages  from 
seven  and  under  to  sixteen  and  over  the  choice  of  songs  on  ac- 
count of  their  time  was  about  even  between  the  "  lively  "  and 
the  "  slow." 

These  studies  suggest  that  rhythm  is  fundamental,  and  they 
furnish  support  to  the  assertion  of  J.  Donovan^  that,  "  The  in- 
fant is  capable  of  attending  to  rhythmic  stimuli  long  before  it 
is  capable  of  any  other  act  of  attention." 

Henry  M.  Davis*  makes  the  statement,  "  Children  have  been 
known  to  manifest  distinct  pleasure  on  hearing  music  as  early 
as  the  tenth  day."  Here  is  an  effect  doubtless  due  to  rhythm, 
and  one  that  is  in  its  nature  physiological.  Prof  K.  F.  Bar- 
tholomew, author  of  The  Relation  of  Psychology  to  Music,  in 
a  personal  letter  writes  as  follows:  "I  have  observed  marks 
of  musical  appreciation,  or  perhaps  I  would  better  say  rhyth- 
mical appreciation  at  the  age  of  about  two  weeks.  The  marks 
referred  to  consisted  in  a  rhythmical  movement  of  the  eyes  and 
face  of  the  infant  corresponding  to  the  playing  of  music  with  a 
prominent  accent,  the  expression  of  the  face  indicating  pleasure 
and  not  pain."  No  studies  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  just  how  early  in  life  the  infant  is  capable  of  re- 
sponding to  rhythmic  stimuli.  However,  in  making  such  obser- 
vations caution  is  needed  for  the  child's  movements  are  in  them- 
selves rhythmic,  and  instances  may  easily  arise  where  they 
correspond  with  rhythmic  noises  without  the  latter' s  having 
anything  to  do  in  the  causation  of  the  former. 

These  first  responses  to  rhythmic  stimuli  come  forth  out  of 
those  vague  instinctive  regions  whose  qualities  and  attributes 
possess  those  characteristics  that  belong  to  both  sides  of  the 
child's  dual  nature.  In  a  word,  they  are  reflexes  that  are  more 
or  less  conscious.  The  sensations  connected  with  the  first  reac- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  child  to  rhythmic  stimuli,  while  being 
closely  related  with  external  and  internal  organic  processes,  are 
of  a  primitive  conscious  order,  and  in  a  more  or  less  obscure 
way  there  is  involved  in  these  primitive  instinctive  reactions 
voluntary  and  emotional  elements. 

EARI.Y  Interests. IN  Nursery  Rhymes. 

II.  How  early  do  children  begin  to  be  interested  in  nursery  rhymes 
and  jingles?  Have  you  known  of  cases  where  poetry  was  liked  before 
the  words  of  it  could  be  understood  ?  In  repeating  poetry  do  children 
get  the  correct  rhythm  when  they  fail  to  get  all  the  words?  Do  non- 
sense syllables  take  the  place  of  the  words  omitted? 

The  replies  to  the  first  question  in  this  rubric  contained  826 

1  Journal  of  Pedagogy,  October,  1898,  Vol.  XI,  p.  269. 
*  Westminster  Review,  March,  1900,  p.  300. 
•Music,  Vol.  XII,  1897,  p.  28. 
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observations.  348  of  them  were  made  upon  boys,  and  478  upon 
girls.  The  youngest  of  these  was  2  months  old.  2  boys  and  2 
girls  of  this  age  were  reported  as  having  shown  at  least  some 
liking  for  nursery  rhymes.  12  boys  and  14  girls  were  reported 
as  being  60  months  old  before  they  developed  any  such  interest. 
The  average  age  of  the  boys  is  28.2  months,  and  the  girls  27.3 
months.  Some  few  observations  had  reference  to  children  older 
than  5  years,but  these  were  not  regarded.  The  figures  being  based 
upon  accidental  observations  are  to  be  regarded  only  as  of  gen- 
eral significance.  However,  a  comparison  of  these  results  with 
those  of  the  previous  topic  makes  our  general  impressions  doubly 
sure  that  children  become  interested  in  nursery  rhymes  and  jin- 
gles some  little  time  after  they  manifest  pleasure  in  rhythmic 
sounds  and  movements. 

The  rhythm  of  nursery  rhymes  is  usually  not  so  pronounced 
as  it  is  in  some  forms  of  music,  and  the  child  must  have  devel- 
oped some  power  of  comprehension  to  be  able  to  understand  at 
least  in  some  small  measure  the  thought  they  intend  to  convey. 
Interest  in  nursery  rhymes  and  jingles  is  a  step  in  advance  of 
the  earliest  appreciation  of  rhythm.  It  is  the  first  sign  of  the 
awakening  of  the  literary  consciousness.  The  child  now  forms 
word  pictures,  and  appreciates  certain  agreeable  combinations 
of  sounds  as  in  the  favorite  "  Hickory  dickory  dock,"  but  still 
the  predominantly  attractive  element  in  all  nursery  rhymes  is 
their  jingling  rhythm.  This,  with  its  simple  structure,  being 
made  up  of  short  feet  well  marked  ofi",  fills  the  child's  soul  with 
delight. 

The  answers  to  the  last  three  questions  of  the  rubric  are  well 
nigh  universally  in  the  affirmative.  It  appears  to  be  a  general 
principle  that  in  order  for  children  to  like  poetry  it  must  con- 
tain at  least  some  familiar  words  which  shall  call  up  mental 
pictures  of  some  of  the  things  described.  The  imagery  need 
not  be  complete,  indeed  it  may  be  very  incomplete.  This  ac- 
cords with  the  observation  of  Miss  Moore^  for  the  child  she 
studied  "  did  not  care  for  songs  containing  no  familiar  words." 
She  further  observed  that  during  the  child's  "  pre-eminently 
imitative  period  what  he  said  expressed  no  reflections.  Unin- 
telligent imitation  was  rare,  though  it  sometimes  occurred,  as 
in  the  reproduction  of  rhymes  not  fully  understood;  but  here 
the  rhythm  was  doubtless  a  point  of  interest. ' ' 

The  replies  re-enforce  the  belief  that  in  early  life  the  rhyth- 
mic qualities  of  verse  are  a  most  important  feature  of  attraction, 
and  when  in  repeating  poetry  they  fail  to  get  all  the  words  they 
do   get   the   correct   rhythm,  using   nonsense  syllables  to  fill 

1  Mental  Development  of  a  Child,  Psychological  Review,  Monograph 
Supplement,  Oct.,  1896,  pp.  65  and  126. 
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the  measures  made  vacant  by  the  omission  of  words,  and  they 
often  do  the  same  thing  in  reading  in  case  of  words  they  are 
unable  to  pronounce. 

The  following  have  been  selected  as  representative  replies: 

1.  Delia  enjoyed  rhymes  at  one  year  old,  and  liked  poetry  before  she 
could  understand  the  words.  Henry  has  followed  his  sister's  traits,  but 
usually  at  a  somewhat  later  age. 

2.  In  my  kindergarten  children  often  get  the  rhythm  of  songs  and 
do  not  get  all  the  words.  One  child  puts  in  la  la  la,  others  repeat  some 
preceding  words  or  phrase  that  fills  the  space. 

3.  My  boy  liked  nursery  rhymes  as  early  as  eighteen  months  old. 
At  21  mouths  he  would  insist  on  having  Mother  Goose  read  to  him  for 
half  an  hour  at  a  time. 

4.  A  boy  a  year  and  a  half  old  preferred  hearing  nursery  rhymes  to 
playing.  He  learned  a  poem  about  a  pig,  of  20  verses,  4  lines  each.  He 
kept  the  rhythm  from  beginning  to  end,  but  sometimes  changed  the 
order  of  the  words. 

5.  I  remember,  as  a  child,  reading  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  or  rather 
one  page  of  it,  over  and  over  again, wholly  for  the  music,  as  the  words 
conveyed  absolutely  no  meaning.     I  must  have  been  about  ten. 

6.  Helen  knew  nearly  all  the  Mother  Goose  rhymes  by  heart  by  the 
time  she  was  i  year  and  9  months  old,  and  when  she  wished  to  say  any- 
thing she  would  first  saj-  a  line  of  "  Mother  Goose,"  then  whatever 
she  wanted  to  say,  making  rhyme  and  rhythm  with  the  line  from  the 
nursery  rhyme. 

7.  In  trying  to  quiet  a  boy  of  3  months  a  jingle  was  repeated.  It 
failed  to  attract  his  attention  ;  in  fact  he  seemed  deaf  to  all,  though 
several  jingles  were  tried.  A  month  later  a  jingle  was  repeated  when 
he  was  crymg,  and  immediately  he  became  quiet  and  seemed  fascinated 
by  it. 

8.  A  boy  and  a  girl  were  interested  in  nursery  rhymes  before  they 
were  2  years  old,  and  the  boy  would  repeat  poetry,  or  as  he  called  it, 
"would  read  to  us  from  his  books"  when  he  knew  only  a  small 
vocabulary  of  words  ;  nonsense  syllables  filled  out  the  rhythm  ex- 
actly. He  would  begin  with  a  line  of  words  and  would  then  complete 
the  metrical  form  so  that  his  first  line  had  the  same  number  of  sylla- 
bles as  the  third,  and  the  second  and  fourth  lines  were  alike,  he  also 
added  the  rhyme. 

9.  I  have  known  the  rhythm  in  a  Mother  Goose  rhyme  to  quiet  a 
child  of  2  months,  and  by  constant  repetition  by  5  months  she  could 
keep  time  with  the  body  and  hands. 

Simple  poems  are  enjoyed  by  most  kindergarten  children  of  3  years, 
when  I  feel  sure  they  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  words. 

A  little  boy  of  4  years  tried  to  repeat  a  poem  of  three  stanzas,  but 
succeeded  only  in  supplying  a  word  or  two  while  humming  the  rhythm. 

The  reports  show  that  by  five  years  of  age  the  child's  inter- 
est in  nursery  rhymes  and  jingles  is  becoming  supplanted  by 
other  interests,  or  perhaps  it  is  better  to  say  that  it  is  becoming 
perceptibly  modified  into  higher  forms  of  poetical  appreciation. 
A  mother  says,  "  My  little  girl  who  had  been  especially  fond 
of  Mother  Goose  cared  little  for  nursery  rhymes  after  her  fourth 
or  fifth  year.  She  preferred  the  more  simple  forms  of  poetry." 
A  teacher  in  her  reply  says,  "  Three  little  boys  in  whom  I  have 
been  particularly  interested  began  to  like  nursery  rhymes  and 
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jingles  when  a  year  and  a  half  old.  The  oldest — five  and  a 
half — seems  to  have  lost  his  interest,  while  the  second — three 
and  a  half — gets  very  enthusiastic  over  Mother  Goose.  For  the 
last  three  months  I  have  had  fifty  children  of  ages  from  6  to  9 
in  my  care  part  of  the  day.  I  have  given  them  myths  in  place 
of  jingles,  and  find  they  choose  the  jingles  no  more." 

This  interest,  at  least  in  many  cases,  seems  never  to  become 
wholly  lost.  The  jingling  rhythmic  qualities  of  the  verses  of 
early  childhood  may  be  almost  swamped  in  the  many  and 
various  interests  of  adult  active  life,  yet  every  now  and  then 
they  come  to  the  surface,  pressing  themselves  in  upon  the  con- 
sciousness and  bringing  with  them  the  thoughts  and  associa- 
tions of  early  by-gone  days.  What  child  having  revelled  in 
them  in  babyhood  ceases  wholly  to  enjoy  them  in  manhood? 

A  mother  says,  *  *  In  repeating  Mother  Goose  to  my  litte  boy 
of  3  years  my  childish  pleasure  in  them  seems  to  have  re- 
turned. ' '  A  teacher  says,  *  *  The  nursery  rhymes  that  I  learned 
when  a  child  of  3  and  4  years  have  never  left  my  memory,  but 
as  I  grew  older  I  grew  to  love  such  practical  poems  as  those  of 
Will  Carleton."  A  normal  school  student  of  twenty  writes,  "  I 
still  like  the  nursery  rhymes  of  my  childhood,  but  Enoch  Ar- 
den,  Evangeline,  etc.,  are  now  more  interesting  to  me."  An- 
other normal  school  student  says,  *  *  The  Mother  Goose  rhymes 
were  of  course  my  favorite  verses.  My  feeling  for  them  has 
never  changed,  and  I  never  hear  them  now  that  my  memory 
does  not  flash  back  to  early  childhood." 

Favorite  Rhythms  among  Chii^dren. 

In  connection  with  this  topic  the  syllabus  contained  the 
following  section: 

III.  Have  you  noticed  any  favorite  rhythms  among  children,  either 
in  music  or  poetry,  or  in  drumming  with  the  fingers,  or  in  rhythmical 
shouts  (like  college  yells)?  Do  they  prefer  music  to  waltz  time  or 
march  time?     Does  this  differ  with  age? 

The  returns  are  deficient  in  giving  accounts  of  definite 
rhythms  that  have  attracted  children.  Quite  a  number  men- 
tion children  who  have  had  a  fondness  for  drumming  with  the 
fingers,  and  some  few  mention  children  who  have  taken  delight 
in  certain  rhythmical  shouts,  but  in  general  those  who  have 
replied  have  contented  themselves  in  giving  those  nursery 
rhymes,  songs,  or  selections  of  poetry  that  have  come  under 
their  observation  as  attractive  to  children. 

A  few  observers  report  that  children  like  poetry  or  music  in 
which  every  other  word  or  beat  is  strongly  accented.  A  girl 
of  5  years  is  noted  as  ' '  tapping  on  everything  within  her  reach, 
one  long  tap  followed  by  three  short  ones. ' '  A  boy  of  2  years 
has  for  his  **  favorite  rhythm  in  drumming  one  long  and  one 
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short  tap."  A  girl  of  5  is  fond  of  tapping  with  her  fingers  *'  one 
hard  and  one  soft  stroke."  A  boy  of  6  **  taps  one  long,  one 
short,  and  one  long  beat."  A  girl  of  4  drums  with  her  fingers 
"  two  light  taps  and  one  heavy  one."  A  boy  of  3  in  beating 
the  drum  uses  two  long  and  three  short  taps.  A  boy  of  6  pre- 
fers in  drumming  with  his  fingers  * '  three  loud  and  three  faint 
strokes. ' '  And  a  person  of  20  afiirms  that  ' '  ever  since  baby- 
hood ' '  she  has  ' '  always  liked  to  tap  first  three  short  quick 
taps  and  then  two  long  ones."  A  lady  writes,  "  I  remember 
from  the  time  I  was  4  years  of  age  the  habit  I  had  of  drum- 
ming on  every  surface  with  which  I  came  in  contact.  The 
rhythm  being  always  the  same,  as  follows:  long,  short,  short, 
long,  short,  short,  long,  short,  short,  short,  short,  long,  short, 
short.  The  long  strokes  were  made  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
hand,  and  the  short  ones  with  the  fingers.  I  would  often  rattle 
latches  with  the  same  rhythm." 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  nursery  rhymes  and  jingles 
which  were  reported  as  the  particular  favorites  of  children. 
The  number  of  times  each  is  mentioned  is  also  stated. 

Old  Mother  Hubbard,  81  ;  There  was  an  old  woman  who  lived  in  a 
shoe,  39  ;  Little  Jack  Horner,  38  ;  Little  Bo-peep,  35  ;  The  House  that 
Jack  Built,  31  ;  This  Little  Pig  went  to  Market,  26 ;  Little  Boy  Blue, 
24  ;  Jack  and  Jill,  23  ;  Old  King  Cole,  21 ;  Mary's  Little  Lamb,  19;  Hey 
Diddle  Diddle,  18 ;  Hickory,  Dickory,  Dock,  15 ;  Rock-a-bye,  Baby, 
upon  the  Tree-top,  14  ;  Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence,  14  ;  Peter, Peter, Pump- 
kin-eater, 13  ;  Ding  Dong  Bell,  13  ;  Jack  Sprat,  12  ;  Baa,  Baa,  Black 
Sheep,  II ;  Red, white,  and  blue,  all  out  but  you,  9;  Mary,  Mary,  quite 
contrary,  9;  Peep-a-boo — I  see  you,  8;  Ene,  Mene,  Mine,  Mo,  8;  Tom, 
Tom,  the  Piper's  Son,  7  ;  Little  Miss  Muffet,  6 ;  Wash  the  Lady's 
Dishes,  6 ;  On  the  Green  Carpet,  5  ;  Little  Drops  of  Water,  5  ;  Simple 
Simon,  5  ;  Peter  Piper,  5  ;  Humpty  Dumpty  on  the  Wall,  5  ;  Twinkle, 
Twinkle  Little  Star,  4  ;  Ring  around  the  Roses,  4 ;  Trot,  Trot  to  Bos- 
ton, 4;  Pussy-cat,  Pussy-cat,  where  have  you  been?  4;  Little  Sally 
Waters,  4  ;  Bye  O  Baby  Bunting,  3 ;  Three  Little  Kittens,  3  ;  The  Little 
Red  Hen,  3  ;  Three-and-twenty  Black-birds,  3  ;  Ride  a  Cock  Horse  to 
Banbury  Cross,  3 ;  Brownie  Jingles,  3  ;  A  Diller  a  Dollar,  3  ;  Jack  and 
the  Bean  Stalk,  2  ;  This  is  the  Way  the  Farmer  Goes,  etc.,  2  ;  A  B  C 
Rhymes,  2  ;  Black-bird  Pie,  2  ;  Taffy  was  a  Welshman,  2  ;  Little  Fishes 
in  the  Brook,  2 ;  Five  Little  Pigs,  2  ;  and  each  of  the  following  was 
mentioned  once:  There  was  an  old  woman  of  whom  I've  heard  tell ; 
Shoe  the  Old  Horse  ;  Rain,  Rain  High ;  One,  two,  I  see  you  ;  Fee  Fi, 
Fo,  Fum  ;  I  had  a  Little  Pony  ;  Puss  in  Boots  ;  One  to  begin.  Two  to 
show.  Three  to  make  ready.  Four  to  go ;  Cock  Robin ;  Little  Dame 
Crump  ;  A  white  old  Hen  with  yellow  Legs  ;  Inta,  Minta,  Cuta,  Corn  ; 
Eggs,  Cheese,  Butter,  Bread  ;  Ride  a  Jack  Horse  ;  Poor  Dicky's  Dead  ; 
One,  Two,  Three,  all  out  but  Thee;  My  Black  Hen;  My  Father's 
Horse-shoe ;  Water  Water  Wild-flower ;  One,  Two,  button  your  Shoe, 
Three,  Four,  Shut  the  Door ;  I  see  the  Moon,  The  Moon  sees  Me,  God 
bless  the  Moon,  And  God  bless  Me ;  Here  come  two  jolly,  jolly  Sailor 
Boys ;  Go  in  and  out  the  Window  ;  Lazy  Betsey,  will  you  get  up  ?  Go 
to  sleep,  my  Baby;  Left,— left,— Left  a  good  Home  and  I  Left,— left,— 
etc.  (For  marching);  Little  Tommy  Tucker;  Leg  over,  leg  over.  Dog 
went  to  Dover  ;  Tom  Thumb ;  Vinegar,  Salt,  Mustard,  Ginger,  Cayenne 
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(for  jumping  rope);  The  Three  Pigs;  The  Three  Bears;  The  Pig 
wouldn't  go  over  the  Stile;  Old  Mother  May,  may  I  go  out  to  play? 
Poor  Baby's  in  the  Woods;  The  Owl,  the  Eel,  and  the  Soap-fat  Man  ; 
Eutrie,  Mutrie,  Cutrie,  Corn;  Jacky  Dory;  Baby  Bye,  there's  a  Fly; 
There  was  a  Little  Girl ;  Miss  Tucket ;  To  Boston,  to  Boston  ;  Hear  the 
Pennies  Dropping;  If  all  the  Sky  was  Paper;  Hang  up  the  Baby's 
Stocking;  We're  all  in  the  Dumps  for  Diamonds  are  Ti'umps ;  Barber, 
Barber,  shave  a  Pig  ;  Rain,  Rain,  go  away ;  Three  Little  Men  in  a  Boat; 
See  a  Pin,  and  pick  it  up,  etc.;  One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  Five,  Six, 
Seven,  All  good  Children  go  to  Heaven  ;  Pussy-cat  Mew  jumped  over 
the  Coals ;  The  old  Woman  who  swept  the  Cob-webs  from  the  Sky  ; 
I'm  going  now  to  run  away;  Star  light,  Star  bright  (said  with  a  wish); 
The  following  rhymes  for  counting  buttons,  daisy  petals,  etc.:  Rich 
man,  poor  man,  etc..  Red  house,  white  house,  etc.,  Coach,  carriage, 
wheelbarrow,  etc.,  Silk,  calico,  satin,  rags,  etc.;  One  for  the  cat  to  die 
(for  swinging);  Hush  my  Babe,  Lie  Still  and  Slumber;  Just  see  the 
Boys  and  hear  the  Noise;  I  have  a  Little  Finger,  etc.;  Six  Little  Rab- 
bits went  out  to  run  ;  I  Love  Little  Pussy ;  I'm  going  to  write  to  Papa; 
Little  Red-bird  in  the  Tree. 

The  returns  suggest  most  forcibly  that  children  have  favor- 
ites among  the  rhymes  and  jingles,  but  they  do  not  indicate 
that  their  choice  of  them  as  such  is  dependent  upon  any  pecu- 
liarity of  rhythm.  They  demand  for  all  a  simple,  well-marked 
rhythm;  and  then  that  one  rhyme  may  be  better  liked  than  an- 
other, there  must  enter  in  other  factors  such  as  shall  captivate 
the  child's  fancy.  Sometimes  the  factor  is  hidden,  being  an  asso- 
ciate of  some  innate  characteristic  of  the  child.  The  attractive 
quality  may  be  in  the  flow  of  the  words  as  in  Hickory  Dickory 
Dock.  If  the  rhymes  are  read  from  a  book  the  pictures  may 
have  a  deciding  influence.  Then,  again,  one  may  be  more 
pleasing  than  another  because  of  its  more  frequent  repetition  or 
because  it  has  been  more  attractively  presented.  One  says, 
"  From  the  age  of  5  to  7  my  favorite  rhythms  in  music  were 
Jesus  Lover  of  my  Soul  and  Yankee  Doodle.  I  liked  the  former 
because  my  mother  used  to  sing  it  so  much  about  the  house, 
and  the  latter  was  dear  to  me  because  my  father  used  to  sing 
or  whistle  it  while  he  was  trotting  me  on  his  knee. ' ' 

All  this  does  not  signify  that  there  is  not  a  certain  class  of 
the  Mother  Goose  rhymes  and  jingles  better  adapted  to  one 
stage  of  the  child's  awakening  interests  and  development  than 
any  other.  As  regards  their  content  they  differ  widely  and 
must  possess  a  logical  and  natural  order  in  which  they  may  ad- 
vantageously be  presented  to  the  child.  What  this  order  is 
the  mother-instinct  unconscious  of  following  any  law  usually 
discovers,  and  thus  the  mother  is  enabled  at  each  stage  of  the 
child's  development  to  present  those  rhymes  and  jingles  that 
are  adapted  to  his  growing  intellectual  capacity.  This  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  fact  that  the  mother  always  begins  with  Pat-a- 
cake  and  This  Little  Pig  went  to  Market,  which  infants  insen- 
sibly appreciate  even  before  they  can  talk,  and  then  a  little 
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later  proceeds  to  amuse  the  child  with  those  rhymes  that  are 
more  complex. 

In  some  cases  the  Mother  Goose  melodies  do  not  seem  to 
have  been,  at  least  to  any  great  extent,  a  part  of  the  child's 
early  environment.  In  this  particular  his  early  education 
seems  to  have  been  neglected.  In  such  instances  the  deficiency 
appears  to  have  been  partially  atoned  for  by  the  songs  sung  to 
them  by  their  parents  and  others,  by  the  rhythmical  rounds 
employed  in  children's  games,  by  the  counting-out  rhymes 
which,  as  Will  S.  Monroe,  in  his  study  of  the  play  interests  of 
children,^  has  shown,  "are  apparently  universal  features  of 
children's  plays,"  and  by  the  rhythmical  exercises  that  come 
during  the  first  years  of  school  life. 

Among  young  children  march  time  has  the  preference  over 
waltz  time.  Of  the  2 1 2  cases  reported  89  %  preferred  march  time. 
In  later  life  waltz  time  has  the  preference.  This  change  in  mu- 
sical taste  takes  place  sometimes  as  early  as  the  eighth  year, 
sometimes  it  comes  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year,  but 
on  the  average  the  transition  period  is  between  eleven  and 
twelve  years  of  age.  Four  always  preferred  march  time.  Some 
few  have  always  liked  waltz  time  the  best.  A  reminiscent  paper 
reads,  "  When  a  child  of  five  I  used  to  despise  march  time,  and 
a  troop  of  soldiers  marching  would  fill  me  with  terror. ' '  This 
is  an  unusual  experience. 

Increase  op  Interest  in  Rhythmic  Exercises,  Music, 
Marching,  Dancing,  etc. 

IV.  Have  you  observed  any  time  during  the  period  of  childhood  or 
adolescence  in  which  there  is  a  marked  increase  of  interest,  in  music, 
marching,  dancing,  automatic  tapping,  rocking,  swaying,  swinging, 
or  any  other  rhythmic  movements? 

Describe  cases  in  which  a  special  desire  has  arisen  for  jig  or  clog 
dancing,  for  playing  the  banjo  or  drum.  State  sex  of  child  and  age 
in  which  the  phenomena  first  manifested  itself. 

The  number  reporting  in  regard  to  an  increased  interest  in 
music  was  356.  Of  these  267  had  reference  to  girls,  and  89  to 
boys.  The  ages  in  which  a  new  feeling  is  experienced  for 
music  range  from  8  to  25,  there  being  four  of  the  former,  and 
only  one  of  the  latter.  The  average  age  for  the  girls  is  about 
12,  and  for  boys  about  13.  My  results  do  not  differ  materially 
from  those  given  by  Dr.  Lancaster,  who  found  in  his  study 
of  the  psychology  and  pedagogy  of  adolescence^  that  the  period 
in  which  there  is  most  likely  to  be  a  marked  increase  of  inter- 
est in  music  lies  between  the  ages  of  10  and  16. 

Concerning  marching  there  were  259  replies — 167  girls  and 

*  Proceedings  National  Educational  Association,  1899,  p.  1088. 
^Pedagogical  Seminary,  Vol.  V,  p.  loi. 
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92  boys.  The  results  of  the  returns  indicate  that  from  9  to  lo 
for  the  girls,  and  from  10  to  11  for  the  boys,  is  the  time  on  the 
average  in  which  a  special  interest  arises  in  marching.  Several 
teachers  affirm  that  the  best  time  to  have  successful  marching 
in  school  is  between  the  ages  of  9  and  14.  That  the  age  of 
special  interest  in  marching  should  be  younger  than  that  for 
love  of  music  is  perhaps  due  to  the  simplicity  of  the  rhythm  of 
march  music,  and  to  the  fact  that  marching  calls  for  action  on 
the  part  of  the  child. 

The  returns  contained  385  observations  on  dancing.  1 1 1  were 
upon  boys,  and  274  upon  girls.  Among  all  primitive  peoples 
music  and  dancing  almost  always  go  together,  and  young  chil- 
dren show  a  strong  tendency  to  dance  whenever  in  the  presence 
of  music.  The  replies  made  no  reference  to  this  instinct,  but 
confined  themselves  to  the  interest  in  dancing  as  it  appears  in 
connection  with  social  life.  The  replies  cover  the  ages  from  10 
to  20.  The  average  of  all  the  ages  given  makes  it  appear  that 
a  special  interest  in  dancing  is  likely  to  arise  when  the  child  is 
13  or  14.  Boys  manifest  this  awakening  a  little  later  than 
girls.  Many  of  the  returns  gave  the  indefinite  answer,  "  The 
interest  arose  in  the  adolescent  period." 

A  few  testified  that  they  had  never  experienced  any  marked 
increase  of  interest  in  music,  marching  or  dancing,  and  some 
affirmed  that  their  interest  had  been  a  gradual  growth. 

The  following  selections  are  given  as  typical  returns: 

F.,  22.  I  positively  refused  to  take  music  lessons  until  13,  when  I 
grew  to  love  it  with  my  whole  heart. 

F.,  25,  Grew  very  fond  of  music  at  14.  Was  filled  with  rapture 
about  once  or  twice  a  year.  Such  times  generally  came  upon  me  after 
hearing  an  especially  enjoyable  "  musical."  After  I  was  18  the  interest 
decreased. 

F.,  23.  My  interest  in  music  was  especially  aroused  at  the  age  of  12. 
I  had  a  great  desire  to  become  a  musician.  I  dreamed  of  devoting  my 
life  to  music.  The  spell  lasted  only  a  few  years.  I  never  had  any 
especial  musical  ability. 

M.,  25.  At  about  14  I  experienced  a  very  marked  increase  of  inter- 
est in  music.  I  earned  money,  bought  a  violin,  and  took  lessons.  I 
imagined  myself  as  being  one  of  the  world's  greatest  violinists. 

M.,  26.  I  experienced  at  about  the  age  of  14  a  strong  desire  for  play- 
ing in  a  band,  or  beating  the  drum.  Have  not  entirely  gotten  over  it. 
I  ascribe  it  to  the  influence  of  reading  a  book  called  British  Battles  on 
Land  and  Sea. 

F.,  18.  At  8,  when  I  went  to  school,  we  were  all  so  delighted  with 
marching  that  going  home  we  used  to  form  one  long  line  and  march, 
shouting, 

Left,  right,  left,  right. 
Point  the  toes  so  merrily  ; 
Left,  right,  left,  right, 
March  we  all  so  cheerily. 

F.,  23.     When  9  I  began  to  love  to  march.  I  think  it  was  because  we 
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began  then  to  have  marching  in  our  school.  I  have  retained  my  love 
for  marching  until  now. 

M.,  24.  As  a  child  of  9  or  10  I  delighted  in  marching.  At  about  16 
I  took  great  interest  in  dancing,  and  I  believe  my  interest  in  march- 
ing increased  also.  I  still  greatly  enjoy  marching,  dancing,  fancy  steps 
and  all. 

F.,  19.  At  13  I  was  seized  with  a  strong  desire  to  learn  to  dance,  and 
have  had  the  desire  ever  since. 

F.,  21.  I  have  never  had  much  interest  in  dancing,  having  been 
taught  that  it  was  wrong. 

M.,  23.  I  became  infatuated  with  dancing  when  about  16.  I  used  all 
my  spare  minutes  in  practicing  the  different  dancing  steps  and  changes. 
Waltzing  was  my  favorite  dance.  I  would  waltz  by  myself  just  before 
going  to  bed  and  before  I  was  fully  dressed  in  the  morning.  Would 
do  this  sometimes  a  half  hour  at  a  time.  The  dictum  of  my  landlady 
spoiled  my  fun. 

F.,  21.  I  always  liked  to  dance.  At  15  my  fondness  for  it  deepened. 
For  one  or  two  years  it  was  my  chief  amusement.  It  was  the  thing 
that  I  preferred  before  all  other  things  to  talk  about.  Did  not  care 
much  for  young  people  who  were  not  interested  in  dancing. 

The  returns  do  not  indicate  that  rhythm  as  a  special  factor  is 
in  any  way  closely  connected  with  the  increase  of  interest  either 
in  music,  marching,  or  dancing.  Rhythm  is  a  pleasure-giving 
factor  constantly  present.  Other  elements  come  in  to  arouse 
this  interest.  It  occurs  at  the  time  in  life  when  new  thoughts 
and  new  sentiments  are  being  awakened.  The  love  of  nature 
and  of  the  beautiful  in  art,  the  appreciation  of  melody  and  har- 
mony are  rapidly  unfolding,  and  conspire  to  increase  the  love 
for  music  and  dancing.  Often  some  accident  in  the  environ- 
ment may  be  its  prime  cause.  One  says,  "  I  was  always  fond 
of  music,  but  my  greatest  interest  in  it  came  at  25,  when  I  was 
elected  to  succeed  an  accomplished  organist  in  church. ' '  Other 
reasons  given  are:  a  new  piano,  joined  the  band,  neighbor's  new 
organ,  best  friend  sang  in  the  choir,  teaching  of  music  in 
school,  asked  to  play  in  Sunday  School,  exercises  for  decoration 
day,  gymnastic  exercises,  patriotic  and  political  rallies,  seeing 
a  mihtia  company  march  and  drill,  marching  exercises  in 
school,  classmates  attended  dancing  school,  playmates  danced, 
seeing  dancing,  a  dancing  club  among  my  friends,  etc. 

Automatic  Tapping,  Rockifig,  Swaying,  Swinging,  etc.  The 
returns  furnish  no  data  for  the  conclusion  that  there  is  any  spe- 
cial time  in  which  there  is  a  marked  increase  of  interest  in 
these  rhythmic  movements.  They  have  their  genesis  in  early 
life,  usually  arising  between  the  ages  of  4  and  10.  Occasion- 
ally some  of  them  come  later.  They  frequently  persist  through 
life.  Sometimes,  owing  to  the  inhibitory  influences  of  self-con- 
sciousness, the  inclination  to  participate  in  them  gradually  fades 
out  of  itself,  and  there  are  instances  where  they  are  overcome 
because  of  admonition  on  the  part  of  the  child's  parents  or 
friends.     Many  of  them,  such  as  swaying  of  the  body,  trotting 
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the  foot  and  the  like  are  automatic,  and  while  entered  into  un- 
consciously are  performed  with  a  slight  conscious  impression  of 
pleasure.     Some  report  never  having  had  such  tendencies.^ 

The  following,  culled  from  the  reactions  of  difEerent  indi- 
viduals, will  serve  to  represent  the  replies  given: 

F.,  20.  When  Mary  was  nor  12  if  she  had  to  stand  still  when  reciting 
she  almost  invariably  forgot  what  she  had  to  say. 

F.,  19.  Henry,  till  9,  had  a  habit  of  swaying  his  body  from  one  foot 
to  the  other.  At  the  same  time  his  eyes  were  fixed  and  his  hands 
opened  and  closed  in  time  to  each  sway  of  the  body. 

F.,  16.  Ever  since  I  was  5  years  old  I  have  had  a  habit  of  classify- 
ing every  sound  or  action  into  some  rhythm.  When  I  walk  I  say  one, 
two,  one,  two.     When  I  hear  a  clock  tick  I  say,  tick,  tock,  tick,  tock. 

M.,  43.  From  my  earliest  recollection  I  have  had  a  tendency  to  sway 
the  body,  and  when  sitting  to  trot  the  foot  and  to  sway  the  legs  from 
side  to  side.  I  have  persisted  in  doing  these  things  in  spite  of  being 
admonished  thousands  of  times  by  my  friends. 

M.,  45.  When  a  child  I  enjoyed  rocking  in  a  chair  and  swinging  my 
feet  whenever  they  hung  over  the  edge  of  anything  I  was  sitting  on.  I 
have  always  had  a  tendency  to  drum  with  the  fingers  and  tap  with  the 
foot.  When  a  child  I  did  it  for  pleasure,  but  in  maturity  I  find  it  con- 
nected usually  with  nervous  restlessness,  especially  when  waiting  for 
anything  which  I  constantly  expect  and  which  I  want,  e.  g.,  my  dinner 
or  a  lecture. 

F.,  47.  My  mother  tells  me  that  when  I  was  just  old  enough  to  sit 
alone  she  left  me  in  my  cradle,  and  when  she  returned  I  was  sitting  up 
with  my  hands  on  the  side  of  the  cradle  and  rocking  vigorously.  I  am 
still,  at  the  age  of  47,  rocking.  I  have  liked  to  swing  as  long  as  I  can  re- 
member. If  I  am  not  in  a  rocking  chair  I  am  very  likely  to  sway  my 
body,  especially  when  studying.  I  often  drum  with  my  fingers  and 
tap  my  feet  when  in  deep  thought. 

//j^  and  Clog  Dancing.  The  information  furnished  by  the 
returns  is  meager.  Only  52  cases  are  reported.  These  show 
that  an  interest  in  clog  dancing  may  arise  as  early  as  7,  or  as 
late  as  18  years  of  age,  but  that  the  most  usual  period  for  such 
a  special  desire  to  arise  is  between  10  and  15  years  of  age.  Of 
the  cases  reported  three  are  girls,  one  of  10  years,  one  of  12 
years,  and  the  third  found  special  pleasure  in  participating  in 
the  exercise  from  the  age  of  15  to  18.  Before  10  or  12,  clog 
dancing  when  entered  into  appears  to  be  largely  a  matter  of 
spontaneous  acquisition,  but  in  the  early  years  of  adolescence 
it  becomes  more  of  a  business,  effort  is  made  to  learn  the  differ- 
ent steps,  and  there  is  much  time  and  practice  given  in  order  to 
become  proficient  in  the  art. 

F.,  23.     At  the  age  of  10  or  12,  I,  a  girl,  danced  jigs  a  great  deal. 
F.,  18.    Joe,  at  9,  would  practice  clog  dancing  in  a  room  by  himself. 
F.,  19.     At  9  my  brother  attended  dancing  school,  but  never  cared 
to  learn  anything  but  jigs,  etc.,  but  danced  them  beautifully. 

M.,  40.     When  Frank  was  between  14  and  15  and  was  wanted  by  any 

^  Somewhat  related  to  this  topic  is  the  valuable  article  of  Lindley 
and  Partridge,  Pedagogical  Seminary^  Vol.  V,  pp.  41-60. 
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member  of  the  family  they  knew  that  he  could  be  found  in  the  barn 
practicing  clog  dancing. 

F.,  21.  I  knew  a  number  of  young  men  about  15  or  16  years  old 
who  used  to  meet  on  moonlight  nights  and  dance  clog  dances  on  a 
wooden  bridge  until  the  floor  of  that  bridge  was  one  mass  of  splinters. 

M.,  27.  T's  passion  at  10  was  jig  and  clog  dancing,  and  a  rolling  and 
swaying  walk  keeping  time  to  a  rhythmical  tune  which  he  whivStled. 
Now,  at  20,  he  is  very  proficient  in  clog  dancing. 

F.,  19.  Last  summer  a  show  came  to  town  with  a  clog  dancer  as  a 
specialist.  A  little  French  boy  of  11  years  saw  him,  and  ever  since  has 
been  clogging  till  I  believe  he  can  beat  the  specialist. 

M.,  17.  At  the  age  of  I2>^  years  I  suddenly  had  a  desire  for  clog 
dancing,  and  for  hours  would  practice  some  step  that  I  had  seen.  The 
desire  to  learn  the  dance  has  increased  as  I  grow  older. 

F.,  22.  When  Will  was  7  he  began  to  jig-dance,  and  he  did  it  not  only 
once  in  awhile,  but  all  the  time.  Often  when  he  would  be  standing  and 
talking  all  at  once  he  would  begin  to  whistle  and  jig,  or  if  he  was  play- 
ing with  other  boys  he  would  do  the  same  thing,  stop  and  dance,  and 
then  go  on  with  his  play  for  awhile,  then  stop  and  dance  again. 

Playing  the  Banjo  or  Drum.  45  cases — 25  boys,  20  girls — 
were  reported  in  which  a  special  desire  was  experienced  for 
playing  the  banjo.  This  interest  was  awakened  in  every  in- 
stance in  the  period  of  early  adolescence  between  the  ages  of 
13  and  17.  According  to  the  replies  it  is  during  this  same 
period  that  interest  in  playing  other  musical  instruments  such 
as  the  guitar,  harp,  mandolin,  etc. ,  takes  its  rise.  Desire  for 
playing  the  piano  and  organ  in  the  majority  of  cases  probably 
comes  earlier. 

The  drum  seems  to  be  the  first  musical  iustrtiment  to  which  the 
child  gives  his  attention.  It  is  a  purely  rhythmical  instrument,  and 
the  one  first  invented  by  primitive  man.  If  these  results  are 
typical,  here  is  an  illustration  of  the  theory  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  race  is  in  many  ways  repeated  in  that  of  the  child. 
Boys  frequently  have  a  desire  to  drum  by  the  time  they  are  3 
or  4  years  old,  and  it  is  a  prominent  musical  interest  during 
their  early  childhood.  The  returns  indicate  that  the  drum  psy- 
chosis is  peculiar  to  boys.  Out  of  291  observations  only  three 
girls  are  noted.  The  period  from  10  to  14  is  the  time  when  boys 
organize  their  drum  corps. 

F.,  23.     At  15  I  was  seized  with  a  great  desire  to  play  the  banjo. 

M.,  21.  From  10  to  15  I  took  a  decided  interest  in  drumming  and 
dancing  jigs. 

M.,  23.  From  11  to  15  I  was  first  interested  in  clog  dancing,  then 
the  banjo,  and  then  the  violin. 

M.,  27.  At  15  I  had  a  great  desire  to  play  the  banjo,  but  in  about  two 
years  I  lost  ray  interest  in  it. 

^  F.,  18.    A  boy  of  7  that  I  know  marches  and  plays  the  drum  in  good 
time,  and  never  tires  of  it. 

M.,  24.  From  4  to  6  James  would  amuse  himself  for  hours  march- 
ing and  beating  a  drum. 

F.,  21.  Walter,  from  6  to  10,  had  a  great  passion  for  drumming.  He 
made  a  drum  of  a  nail  keg,  and  was  always  at  it. 
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F.,  19.  My  brother  when  8  years  old  teased  for  a  drum  till  he  got 
it.     He  soon  learned  to  play  in  good  time. 

F.,  20.  Dave  took  a  sudden  interest  in  drumming.  He  would  get 
his  little  rocking  chair,  and  when  sitting  on  the  floor  would  drum  on 
the  seat  of  the  chair.  After  his  parents  bought  him  a  drum  he 
drummed  always. 

Children  Deficient  in  Rhythm  Sense. 

V.  Have  you  ever  noticed  any  children  to  be  especially  deficient  in 
a  sense  of  rhythm,  unable,  for  example,  to  keep  step  in  marching  or 
to  keep  time  in  calisthenics,  or  to  learn  to  dance?  How  young  may  a 
child  learn  to  dance  in  perfect  time? 

The  aim  of  the  question  was  to  discover  as  far  as  possible 
how  general!}'  the  rhythm  sense  in  children  is  defective,  and  to 
get  suggestions  as  to  the  possibilities  of  its  improvement.  Al- 
most without  exception  those  who  sent  returns  replied  to  this 
question,  citing  one  or  more  cases  in  which  a  child  if  not  de- 
ficient in  rhythmic  feeling  was  at  least  deficient  in  ability  to 
express  the  feeling  in  certain  prescribed  ways.  The  tabulated 
replies  show  that  because  of  a  defective  sense  of  rhythm  268  chil- 
dren found  difiiculty  in  marching,  134  in  dancing,  81  in  calis- 
thenics, 79  in  music,  63  in  keeping  step  in  walking,  44  in  poetic 
rhythm,  and  17  in  the  execution  of  drill  exercises.  12  were 
said  to  be  able  to  learn  dance  steps,  but  could  not  fit  them  to 
music.  It  is  very  probable  that  a  child  who  was  reported  as 
unable  to  enter  into  any  one  of  these  exercises  was  also  unable 
to  perform  one  or  more  of  the  others.  A  personal  communica- 
tion from  a  director  of  physical  training  in  one  of  our  largest 
cities  makes  this  assertion:  "  There  are  frequent  cases  in  our 
schools  where  a  sense  of  rhythmic  time  is  lacking  in  both  pupils 
and  teachers. ' '  Similar  observations  have  been  made  by  army 
officers.  Theodor  Billroth^  gives  statements  from  the  officers 
of  six  army  divisions  who  assert  that  there  arecertain  recruits  who 
never  learn  rhythmic  marching.  One  says  that  20-30  per  cent, 
of  those  who  enter  his  divisions  are  unable  to  keep  step  in 
marching,  another  finds  2  per  cent.,  another  1-4  per  cent.,  and 
two  others  33  per  cent.,  while  the  sixth  declares  that  men  have 
been  in  his  division  10  or  12  years  without  learning  to  march  in 
correct  time. 

The  following  are  selected  as  representative  replies: 

1.  In  my  kindergarten  some  children  will  pass  two  or  three  years 
seemingly  without  this  sense,  and  then  suddenly  develop  it. 

2.  A  young  man  could  not  learn  to  keep  step  at  West  Point,  and  for 
two  years  was  in  the  "  awkward  squad,"  the  usual  period  being  three 
months. 

3.  I  have  had  children  in  my  kindergarten  who  did  not  keep  time, 
but  usually  were  children  who  were  slow  in  doing  anything,  and  who 
preferred  to  look  on  rather  than  join. 

1  Wer  ist  Musikalisch  ?     Deutsche  Rundschau,  Oct.,  1894,  p.  79  ff. 
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4.  A  girl  in  high  school  could  not  write  verses  nor  sing  in  time.  She 
did  not  care  for  dancing,  and  her  reading  of  poetry  was  most  monoto- 
nous from  the  fact  that  the  rhythm  did  not  appeal  to  her. 

5.  Some  children  seem  to  have  no  sense  of  rhythm.  A  pair  of  five 
year  old  twin  boys  are  unlike  in  this  respect,  as  one  is  quick  to  re- 
spond to  rhythm  and  change  of  time  ;  the  other  enjoys  trying  to  take 
part  in  rhythmic  exercises,  but  fails  quite  materially. 

6.  I  knew  one  girl  who  always  attended  school  where  marching  and 
singing  was  engaged  in  several  times  each  day,  and  yet  at  the  age  of 
20  she  told  me  she  always  marched  by  watching  the  step  of  those  in 
front  of  her,  that  the  music  gave  her  no  idea  as  to  when  to  move  her 
feet. 

7.  I  have  known  two  girls,  one  about  14,  one  about  5,  who  always 
had  trouble  to  keep  in  time  in  calisthenics.  The  younger  one  could  not 
keep  step  in  marching.  Several  young  men  of  my  acquaintance  could 
not  learn  to  waltz.  One  of  these  simply  couldn't  waltz  unless  he 
counted  one,  two,  three  all  the  time. 

8.  I  have  had  children  in  my  kindergarten  for  two  years,  and  given 
them  special  help  in  our  rhythmic  exercises,  and  yet  have  failed  to  see 
any  apparent  increase  in  ability  to  keep  time  even  to  the  simplest 
march.  This  has  been  the  case  in  many  instances  with  boys,  but  I 
have  never  known  a  girl  to  fail  after  repeated  efforts. 

The  results  of  the  returns  render  it  emphatic  that  in  the  ex- 
pression of  rhythm  there  are  wide  individual  variations.  They 
do  not  justify  the  conclusion  that  some  children  are  void  of  a 
feeling  for  rhythm.  Since  rhythm  is  so  largely  physiological 
in  its  nature  its  sense  would  seem  to  be  a  universal  possession 
of  man.  Different  persons  differ  in  their  feeling  for  rhythm 
just  as  they  have  certain  peculiarities  of  physiological  structure 
and  tendencies.  To  be  without  rhythmic  qualities  is  to  be  ab- 
normal, it  is  to  have  a  nervous  organism  incapable  of  perform- 
ing its  proper  functions.  Every  one  can  express  rhythm  in 
some  form,  but  not  every  one  can  express  it  in  all  forms.  The 
reason  why  a  child  fails  to  express  himself  in  a  certain  way  is 
because  he  has  never  developed  that  mode  of  expression,  and 
not  because  he  is  wanting  in  rhythmic  disposition  or  tendency. 
Prof.  Hayden  says,  **  In  answer  to  your  question  I  recently 
asked  in  a  first  year  room  for  the  children  who  failed  in  keep- 
ing step  when  the  class  was  marching.  Two  were  pointed  out 
whom  I  found  could  sing  in  good  rhythm.  I  think  also  that 
any  normal  child  can  be  made  to  express  rhythm  in  any  of  the 
ordinary  forms  called  for  in  the  child's  school  life.  He  is  sure  to 
drive  a  nail  in  rhythm  if  you  give  him  a  hammer  and  tell  him 
to  hit  once  hard  and  once  soft." 

The  returns  indicate  that  the  power  to  perceive  and  repro- 
duce ryhthmic  forms  of  expression  may  be  improved  by  culti- 
vation. Several  instances  are  given  where  such  has  been  the 
case.  A  teacher  of  dancing^  makes  the  following  statement: 
"  I  have  had  repeated  instances  among  my  pupils,  at  the  be- 

^  Brookes  :  Modern  Dancing,  p.  16. 
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ginning  of  their  practice,  who  seemed  totally  devoid  of  an  ear 
for  music,  yet  in  the  end  have  been  capable  of  adapting  the 
step  to  the  music  with  critical  exactness. ' '  The  following  is  a 
portion  of  a  communication  that  is  of  interest  along  this  line: 

"  I  experimented  along  Froebelian  lines  with  my  first  child 
(a  girl).  When  she  was  three  months  old  I  rocked  her  in  my 
arms  in  rhythmic  time,  always  accompanied  by  sounds  also  in 
rhythm,  called  her  name,  swung  the  colored  balls  in  rhythmic 
time,  trotted  her  about  in  rhythmic  steps.  The  child  was 
quietly  attentive  and  seemed  beyond  a  doubt  to  appreciate  it. 
This  same  plan  was  carried  out  in  the  succeeding  months  of 
her  infancy — making  it  a  point  to  sing  simple,  good  melodies 
to  her  when  she  was  wide  awake  and  when  presenting  new 
objects  to  her. 

' '  At  one  year  of  age  she  could  dance  her  doll  in  perfect  time 
to  a  polka  tune;  a  few  weeks  later  (she  did  not  then  walk)  she 
threw  the  doll  aside  very  forcibly  in  the  middle  of  the  polka 
and  herself  polka' d  about  like  a  frantic  dervish.  This  was  ever 
after  her  habit.  It  seemed  she  would  get  so  full  of  the  spirit  of  the 
rhythm  that  every  nerve  in  her  little  body  responded,  and  she 
would  thump  and  hitch  about  on  the  floor  like  mad.  (She 
hitched,  never  crawled  on  hands  and  knees.)  At  14  months 
she  kept  splendid  drum-beat  time.  At  22  months  the  Mother 
Goose  jingles  fascinated  her,  and  although  speaking  German  she 
learned  to  repeat  them  very  quickly.  At  3^  years  she  rhymed 
constantly  in  melody,  and  kept  up  perfect  meter  in  the  melody 
she  invented.  At  the  present,  3  years  and  10  month,  she  rhymes 
in  words. 

'  *  Singing  to  her  constantly  the  first  three  years  of  her  life, 
that  is  presenting  every  new  thing  to  her  in  a  song,  has  made 
a  decided  difference  in  her  as  compared  with  other  children  of 
her  age.  She  invents  songs,  and  plays  and  sings  simultaneously, 
and  what  is  more  she  comprehended  the  thought  very  clearly 
at  once.  At  2  years  she  would  transpose  the  idea  in  the  song 
and  then  laugh  very  heartily  over  it. 

* '  The  child  20  months  younger  than  the  first  one  carried 
parts  of  melodies  perfectly  before  she  was  a  year  old,  and  is  so 
susceptible  to  sounds  that  her  ear-mindedness  when  it  comes  to 
harsh  and  penetrating  sounds  is  a  real  trial;  she  gets  completely 
unnerved  when  hearing  them. 

*'  Both  parents  unmusical." 

That  rhythmic  ability  develops  with  age  is  indicated  by  the 
results  of  my  experimental  investigation,  published  in  connec- 
tion with  this  study. 

The  ages  given  in  answer  to  the  question  ' '  How  young  may 
a  child  learn  to  dance  in  perfect  time  ?"  range  from  3  to  8,  the 
average  of  all  the  ages  being  4^   years.     One  says,  '*  Juanita 
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is  5  years  old,  and  the  youngest  member  of  a  dancing  school. 
Her  teacher  is  very  proud  of  her  because  she  is  the  youngest 
and  dances  the  best  of  any  in  the  class."  Another  says,  "  Mrs. 
W.  has  several  dancing  classes,  but  her  best  pupils  are  those  in 
the  children's  class  of  3  and  4  years  of  age.  These  keep  per- 
fect time,  and  are  the  most  graceful."  A  teacher  of  dancing^ 
states  that  he  has  made  good  dancers  of  children  aged  from  2,H 
to  4  years. 

Use  of  Rhythmical  Repetitions  in  Teaching. 

In  former  days  the  use  of  rhythmical  repetitions  for  teaching 
facts  difficult  to  remember  was  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
methods  of  school  work.  Recognizing  that  the  method  is  no 
longer  a  "fad,"  and  thinking  it  would  be  of  interest  if  not  of 
practical  value  to  find  out  to  what  extent  such  repetitions  are 
now  used,  and  to  get  the  opinions  of  teachers  and  others  as  to 
the  value  of  extending  the  method,  the  following  section  was 
placed  in  the  syllabus: 

VI.  Have  you  ever  made  use  of  rhythmical  repetitions  or  of  rhymes 
in  the  teaching  of  things  difiScult  to  retain  in  memory  ?  Do  you  think 
the  method  could  be  extended  with  advantage? 

439  replies  were  received.  348  of  these  affirm  that  they  have 
either  used  the  method  in  their  teaching  or  that  it  was  used  as 
a  means  in  their  own  instruction.  91  claim  to  have  had  no 
experience  in  the  use  of  the  method,  and  it  is  quite  probable 
that  those  who  did  not  reply  to  the  question  did  not  because  it 
called  for  knowledge  outside  of  their  experience.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  rhythmical  repetitions  contained  in  the  returns 
with  the  number  of  times  each  was  mentioned: 

Number  of  days  in  the  months,  291 ;  Multiplication  tables,  74 ; 
Names  of  the  Presidents,  46 ;  Sovereigns  of  England,  32  ;  History  of 
Columbus,  19 ;  Arithmetic  tables  not  including  the  multiplication 
tables,  17  ;  Capitals  of  the  different  States,  16  ;  Historical  dates,  t2  ; 
Books  of  the  Bible,  10 ;  Counties  of  State,  10  ;  Rules  in  Grammar,  9  ; 
Teaching  of  number  lessons,  8  ;  Ivcarcing  the  alphabet,  7  ;  Rules  in 
orthography,  5  ;  Bones  of  body,  5  ;  States  in  the  Union,  4 ;  Rules  in 
Latin  grammar,  4  ;  Lines  and  spaces  of  musical  staff,  4  ;  Location  of 
cities,  4  ;  Bones  of  face,  3  ;  Constellations,  3  ;  Ten  Commandments,  2  ; 
Names  of  Apostles,  2  ;  Lists  of  prepositions  and  conjunctions,  2  ;  Spell- 
ing of  the  word  Mississippi,  2  ;  and  each  of  the  following  was  men- 
tioned once  only — Productions  of  the  different  States,  Occupations  in 
the  different  States,  Spelling  of  the  word  Tennessee,  Sovereigns  of 
France,  Days  of  the  week,  Townships  of  county,  Roman  numerals. 
Lakes  of  Scotland,  Minor  Prophets,  Wives  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  The 
gunpowder  plot. 

Several  cases  were  reported  of  such  rhymes  being  made  by 
individuals.     One  says,  "  From  10  to  15  years  of  age  I  made 

1  Brookes  :  Modern  Dancing,  p.  13. 
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rhymes  in  order  to  learn   History."     Another  says,  "When 
L<eonora  finds  a  recitation  hard  to  learn  her  mother  sets  the 
words  to  music,  and  she  learns  them  without  any  difficulty." 
A  few  typical  replies  are: 

1.  I  was  taught  all  the  capitals  of  the  United  States  by  singing 
them,  but  when  called  upon  to  give  the  capital  of  a  single  State  I  had 
to  go  all  over  the  whole  rhyme. 

2.  If  the  rhymes  are  lost  the  whole  key  is  gone.  It  detracts  from 
independence  of  thought.     I  prefer  the  association  method. 

3.  When  I  learned  the  alphabet  in  rhyme  I  remember  that  for  a  long 
time  I  could  not  think  of  A  as  standing  for  anything  but  Adam.  It 
was  the  same  with  each  of  the  letters. 

4.  I  tried  it  one  year  and  found  that  it  affected  the  common  conver- 
sation of  the  pupils  to  such  an  extent  that  everything  they  said  took 
on  the  form  of  rhyme,  even  if  it  lacked  rhythm. 

5.  I  was  taught  all  of  the  multiplication  tables  by  means  of  rhyth- 
mical repetitions,  but  I  have  not  followed  the  plan  in  my  teaching.  It 
was  suggested  in  Bible  class  the  other  Sunday  that  we  learn  the  books 
of  the  Bible  in  jingle  form — the  pastor  giving  the  jingle  which  he  was 
taught  when  a  very  small  boy.  The  Kings  and  Queens  of  England  I 
have  always  remembered  because  the  jingle  staid  with  me.  I  do  think 
rhythm  helps  one  to  retain  some  things  in  memory. 

6.  In  number  lessons  I  often  use  such  rhymes  as  these  : 

One  and  one  are  two, 
That's  not  hard  to  do. 
Five  and  five  are  ten  (fingers), 
We  call  them  little  men. 

Here  are  some  fishes  in  the  sea. 
Father,  mother,  and  children  three, 
How  many  fishes  do  you  see  ? 

I  make  use  of  rhythmical  repetitions  frequently  in  primary  teach- 
ing, and  believe  the  method  could  be  extended  with  advantage. 

Of  those  replying  about  two-thirds  think  the  method  might 
be  employed  with  good  results,  but  they  would  limit  it  in  its 
extent.  They  nearly  all  agree  that  it  is  more  applicable  to 
young  children  than  it  is  to  older  pupils.  Some  few  think  its 
use  is  of  questionable  value,  and  the  remainder  assert  positively 
that  it  has  no  practical  importance  as  a  means  of  imparting 
knowledge.  The  advantages  claimed  for  it  are  that  it  saves 
time,  that  it  awakens  and  sustains  interest,  and  that  it  aids  the 
memory.  The  latter  is  made  the  most  emphatic.  One  says, 
*'  Certainly  a  useful  device.  It  is  like  a  chain,  if  one  link  is 
pulled  up  the  whole  comes  immediately  before  the  mind." 
Some  think  it  a  kind  of  mnemonics  that  is  of  great  value  for 
memorizing  unconnected  facts.  The  disadvantages  stated  as 
arising  from  the  use  of  the  method  may  be  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows: The  child's  interest  in  the  rhythm  leads  him  to  give  too 
little  attention  to  the  facts  presented.  It  has  a  tendency  to  cul- 
tivate a  sing-song  style  in  reading.  It  would  take  no  more 
energy  to  learn  and  remember  the  facts  independently.     To  re- 
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call  the  facts  one  has  to  begin  at  the  first  and  go  over  the 
whole  rhythm.  This  makes  the  method  a  waste  of  time.  If  one 
fail  to  recall  the  rhythm  he  fails  to  recall  the  fact.  It  destroys 
the  tendency  to  associate  events  with  other  practical  events. 

A  consideration  of  the  rhythmical  repetitions  given  in  the 
returns  leads  one  to  conclude  that,  if  these  results  represent  the 
general  habits  in  regard  to  learning  by  the  rhythmical  method, 
then  its  use  may  be  particularly  helpful  in  learning  those  things 
that  are  not  worth  while  learning. 

CoNCi^uDiNG  Considerations. 

In  the  primitive  history  of  mankind  labor,  play,  and  art  were 
inseparable.  The  bond  of  union  was  rhythm.  When  in  the 
process  of  evolution  these  forms  of  mental-bodily  activity  be- 
came differentiated  the  ordered  articulation  of  movements  re- 
mained forming  a  fundamental  element  of  each  division.  Thus 
rhythm  is  still  a  principle  underlying  and  unifying  all  forms  of 
human  activity.  Not  only  does  it  appear  in  the  arts  of  move- 
ment— music,  poetry,  dance — but  in  the  various  labor  activi- 
ties, and  in  the  arts  of  rest — sculpture  and  painting — which  are 
the  embodiments  of  the  results  of  labor.  It  governs  all  natural 
activity  of  the  animal  body  as  a  regulating  economical  element 
for  the  expenditure  of  vital  force.  Rhythmic  activity  permits 
of  the  rhythmic  automatic  formation  of  movements  from  which 
springs  satisfaction,  freedom  of  mind,  and  opportunity  for  the 
imagination  to  act.  Irregular  forming  of  activity  or  unrhyth- 
mical movements  are  in  a  much  greater  sense  consumers  of 
energy  in  that  every  new  operation  demands  a  new  action  of 
the  intellect.  In  a  word,  rhythm  lightens  and  facilitates  labor, 
it  is  a  prominent  source  of  aesthetic  pleasure,  and  it  is  an  ele- 
ment of  art  for  which  every  one  has  in  some  measure  a  percep- 
tion. 

The  ancient  philosophers  were  not  unmindful  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  rhythm  in  its  relations  to  man.  Plato  observes  that  the 
young  find  delight  in  noisy  movements,  and  affirms  that  man 
is  by  nature  rhythmical,  that  the  gods  gave  to  man  this  sensa- 
tion, and  accompanied  it  with  pleasure,  and  that  by  means  of 
this  pleasure  the  gods  awakened  in  mankind  a  passion  for 
graceful,  alternating  movements,  and  by  means  of  song  and 
dance  processions  made  strong  the  bonds  of  human  sympathy. 
For  Aristotle  rhythm,  like  imitation  and  harmony,  was  inborn. 
He  makes  three  classes  of  rhythm,  distinguishing  (i)  a  rhythm 
of  form,  (2)  a  rhythm  of  tones,  and  (3)  a  rhythm  of  speech. 
The  first  may  be  apprehended  in  the  movements  of  the  dance, 
the  second  is  expressed  in  connection  with  harmony  in  the 
song,  and  the  third  is  what  we  denominate  as  meter.  Music 
calls  forth  the  feeling  of  pleasure.    This  is  due  to  rhythm  in  its 
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connection  with  harmony.  Poetry  has  had  its  origin  and  rise 
in  rhythm  in  connection  with  imitation  and  harmony.  Build- 
ing upon  this  foundation  the  Greeks,  in  the  education  of  their 
youth,  were  led  to  ascribe  high  importance  to  the  formal 
structure  in  music.  Because  of  its  beneficial  effects  upon  speech 
and  action  they  believed  in  filling  the  human  soul  and  pene- 
trating the  whole  life  with  rhythm  and  harmony.  However, 
they  laid  not  less  stress  upon  the  value  of  body  movements. 
The  dance  accompanied  by  music  and  song  was  the  most  com- 
plete expression  of  rhythm,  and  a  most  important  means  of  cul- 
ture and  ethical  self-discipline.  It  was  a  religious  performance. 
In  old  Hellas  rhythm  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  poetic  literature,  and  in  the  social  and  political  life  of 
the  people  it  was  no  small  factor.  The  Thessalians  looked  upon 
the  office  of  leading-dancer  as  one  of  high  political  dignity,  and 
the  Lacedemonians  attributed  their  success  in  war  largely  to 
the  discipline  which  their  young  men  had  acquired  in  the  or- 
chestral practices.  Among  this  cultured  people  of  antiquity  the 
sense  of  rhythm  was  so  strongly  developed  that  in  the  theater 
mistakes  in  the  rhythm  of  either  body  movements  or  speech 
were  censured.  To  these  ancients  rhythm  was  a  principal  per- 
meating the  whole  universe.  They  believed  it  originated  sim- 
ultaneously with  the  old  Orphean  Bros  who  ordered  the 
' '  primeval  chaos  ' '  and  set  in  motion  the  * '  procession  of  the 
stars. ' ' 

In  the  education  of  to-day  rhythm  holds  no  important  place 
in  the  mind's  curriculum.  Its  relation  to  body  movements 
is  not  a  matter  of  concern.  Unrhythmic  movements,  awk- 
wardness or  ungraceful  gestures,  while  not  meritorious  do  not 
offend.  The  rhythm  of  poetrj^  is  given  almost  no  attention,  so 
that  most  people  make  most  poetry  rather  prosy.  It  is  in  music 
that  we  lay  stress  upon  rhythm,  and  even  here  it  occupies  a 
place  subordinate  to  melody  and  harmony.  In  general  we  fail 
to  recognize  that  rhythm  is  the  corner  stone  of  all  music,  of  all 
motion,  of  all  life.  While  the  Greeks  may  have  made  rhythm  an 
altogether  too  important  element  in  the  education  of  their  youth, 
we,  on  the  other  hand,  have  erred  in  not  appreciating  the  fact 
that  all  life,  mental  and  physical,  is  perfect  in  proportion  to  the 
perfection  of  its  rhythm.  The  sweetest  affection,  the  loftiest 
reaches  of  faith,  joy,  and  peace  are  dependent  upon  the  rhyth- 
mic activities  of  matter  and  mind.  Rhythm  sinking  deep  into 
the  recesses  of  the  soul  brings  gracefulness  in  its  train.  Brain 
activity  is  not  made  up  of  currents  of  force,  but  rather  of  rhythm 
among  the  brain  cells.  Lack  of  appreciation  of  the  part  that 
rhythm  plays  in  the  processes  of  life  has  prevented  child  life 
in  the  home  and  in  the  school  from  rising  to  the  heights  it 
should  have  attained.    What  shall  be  done  in  the  line  of  rhyth- 
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mic  instruction  is  a  problem  diflficult  of  solution.    Two  or  three 
principles  may  help. 

1 .  As  the  child  begins  very  early  in  life  to  appreciate  rhythm 
so  should  the  appropriate  means  thus  early  be  offered  to  foster 
and  develop  its  perception.  The  training  should  continue  until 
the  adolescent  period  or  longer.  When  in  early  life  the  expres- 
sion of  rhythmic  tendencies  has  been  checked  by  external  in- 
fluences, or  where  the  environment  has  not  been  favorable  to 
call  them  forth  and  develop  them,  the  returns  indicate  that  the 
child  of  9  or  lo  years,  when  called  upon  to  express  himself  in 
any  way  rhythmically,  has  been  at  a  disadvantage,  and  that  he 
has  been  slow  in  acquiring  the  power  to  keep  step  in  marching, 
to  keep  time  in  calisthenic  exercises,  etc. 

2.  The  child's  nature  is  such  that  the  only  method  to  pursue 
in  bringing  out  the  rhythm  of  his  being  is  to  give  him  some 
form  of  activity  in  which  to  express  it.  These  forms  of  activity 
should  appeal  to  the  child's  interests,  he  being  unconscious  of 
their  purpose. 

3.  The  method  of  development  should  be  an  indirect  one. 
No  barren  rhythmical  exercises  and  no  mechanical  devices  for 
a  special  training  are  necessary.  It  is  not  to  be  taught  as  an 
abstract  thing /^r  5^.  The  development  is  to  come  through 
those  forms  of  activity  that  call  for  the  expression  of  the  child's 
sense  of  rhythm,  but  that  have  other  objects  in  view  that  stand 
out  prominently.  These  forms  of  activity  are  such  as  physical 
culture  exercises,  rhythmic  plays  and  games,  singing,  march- 
ing, dancing,  etc.  Music  in  connection  with  these  aids  in 
securing  exactitude  of  rhythm. 

From  the  first  three  sections  it  appears  that  the  perception  of 
rhythm  develops  very  early  in  life,  following  which  there  soon 
comes  an  interest  in  rhymes  of  the  Mother  Goose  type  and  in 
the  so-called  lullaby  songs,  which  interest  passes  over  grad- 
ually into  that  for  poems  and  music  whose  sentiment  and 
thought  are  beyond  the  pale  of  appreciation  until  the  adoles- 
cent period.  Throughout  this  whole  stage  of  development 
rhythm  is  prominently  the  common  factor — at  first  the  only 
means  of  attraction,  at  the  end  a  much  less  absorbing  element 
of  interest.  The  returns  enforce  the  belief  that  children  like 
poetry  whose  meaning  they  only  partially  comprehend — a  fact 
of  pedagogical  interest. 

If  the  conclusions  reached  are  well  founded  there  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  as  to  the  general  nature  of  the  application.  To  neg- 
lect to  make  use  of  the  rhythmic  interests  in  developing  the 
higher  poetic  sentiments  is  to  limit  the  child's  future  apprecia- 
tion of  poetry  and  music.  It  is  to  be  pedagogically  guilty  of 
not  opening  up  to  the  child  in  the  right  way  one  of  the  broad- 
est fields  of  culture.     It  is  a  trite  but  true  saying   that  a  taste 
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for  poetry  can  hardly  be  acquired  late  in  life,  but  should  be  devel- 
oped by  home  and  school  training.  To  cultivate  in  a  child  the 
love  of  poetry  is  to  acquaint  him  with  the  highest  and  noblest 
form  of  the  best  literature  of  his  mother  tongue  making  him  a 
partaker  of  all  the  inspiration  it  carries.  Lanier  in  his  Intro- 
duction to  The  Boys'  Percy  says,  "  I  know  that  he  who  walks 
in  the  way  these  following  ballads  point,  will  be  manful  in  nec- 
essary fight,  fair  in  trade,  loyal  in  love,  generous  to  the  poor, 
tender  in  the  household,  prudent  in  living,  plain  in  speech, 
merry  upon  occasion,  simple  in  behavior,  and  honest  in  all 
things."  Some  one  has  somewhere  said  that,  "Poets  are 
prophets,  and  Tennyson  can  teach  a  girl  that  *  'T  is  only  noble 
to  be  good,'  and  Burns  can  make  a  boy  understand  that 

'  The  honest  man,  though  e'er  sae  poor, 
Is  king  of  men  for  a'  that !' 

better  and  earlier  than  preachers  or  reformers. ' ' 

In  developing  a  taste  for  poetry  the  child's  early  interest  in 
rhythm  presents  the  fundamental  element  to  be  utilized  in  the 
first  years  of  training.  The  sonorous  rhythm  of  the  stanzas  of 
a  poem  like  Kipling's  Recessional  when  read  aloud  in  the  pres- 
ence of  young  children  appeals  to  them,  attracting  them  to  the 
poem  itself.  If  the  rhythmic  qualities  of  the  verses  please  them, 
almost  any  thought  or  sentiment  is  acceptable.  In  support  of 
this  assertion  is  the  testimony  of  such  replies  as  the  following: 

I.  A  little  girl  of  5  was  very  fond  of  hearing  Hiawatha  read. 
The  same  child  at  7  and  8  delighted  in  Scott's  Marmion  and 
Shakespeare's  plays.  2.  A  girl  of  8  liked  to  hear  Lady  of  the 
Lake  read  aloud.  3.  A  girl  of  6  listened  with  great  interest  to 
some  of  Tennyson's  poems.  4.  "In  the  kindergarten  we  some- 
times read  selections  from  the  best  poetry  to  the  older  children, 
those  of  5  and  6  years,  and  are  frequently  requested  by  the 
children  to  re-read  these  selections." 

These  illustrate  a  point.  It  is  not  advocated  that  they  be  the 
material  first  used  in  the  child's  literary  teaching.  This  place 
should  be  occupied  by  literature  of  the  nursery  rhyme  type. 
Mother  Goose  sheds  a  beneficent  influence  over  early  child  life. 
The  fear  of  some  matter-of-fact  people  that  the  repetition  of  an 
obvious  impossibility  like  "  The  cow  jumped  over  the  moon," 
may  teach  children  to  lie  is  groundless.  Children  spend  their 
lives  in  a  world  of  imagination,  and  if  they  are  not  allowed  the 
good  old  standard  giants  and  fairies  they  will  spontaneously 
create  monsters  and  pigmies  for  themselves. 

The  pedagogical  value  of  nursery  rhymes  depends  upon  their 
psychological  constituents.  They  are  helpful  in  developing 
both  the  sense  of  rhythm  and  the  sense  of  rhyme.  They  aid 
in  stimulating  the  imagination  and  in  feeding  the  growing  in- 
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terests  of  early  childhood.  They  are  the  heritage  of  centuries 
and  contain  a  wealth  of  material  suited  for  infant  and  child  in- 
struction that  mothers  have  not  yet  dreamed  of,  and  that  has 
never  yet  come  within  the  scope  of  the  versatile  imagination  of 
the  kindergartners.  What  is  needed  is  that  they  should  be  sys- 
tematically arranged,  but  without  any  attempt  at  an  impossi- 
ble cast-iron  grading.  The  classification  following  the  child's 
growing  interests  and  intelligence  would  naturally  begin  with 
those  rhymes  and  jingles  that  are  the  simplest  and  most  con- 
crete, and  gradually  advance  to  those  that  express  more  com- 
plex and  abstract  ideas.  It  is  permitted  only  to  suggest  in  the 
briefest  possible  outline  the  groups  that  an  analysis  of  the 
rhymes  and  jingles  would  naturally  fall  into  that  there  might 
be  certain  classes  of  them  adapted  to  the  different  stages  of  the 
child's  progress: 

1.  Those  which  in  some  way  appeal  to  the  child's  personal 
interests  by  affecting  his  personality — such  as  concern  parts  of 
his  body,  etc.,  and  into  which  movements  and  gestures  enter 
as  prominent  features. 

2.  Those  which  have  reference  to  animals  and  their  doings. 
This  class  has  two  divisions:  (a)  those  in  which  animals  and 
children  hold  some  relation  to  each  other,  and  (b)  those  in 
which  no  such  relation  exists. 

3.  Those  which  refer  to  or  make  observations  on  the  flight 
of  time,  on  the  weather,  on  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  etc. 
These  will  occupy  the  child's  interest  about  the  same  time  as 
the  rhymes  and  jingles  included  in  class  2,  although  the  inter- 
est may  be  awakened  a  little  later. 

4.  Those  that  express  social  relations,  i.  e. ,  those  that  at- 
tract the  child's  awakening  attention  in  relation  to  other  chil- 
dren and  people. 

5.  This  class  should  contain  the  rhymes  and  jingles  used  in 
the  rhythmic  plays  and  games  of  childhood,  counting-out 
rhymes,  riddles,  etc. 

Such  a  classification,  being  based  upon  the  psychological  de- 
velopment of  the  child,  is  thoroughly  pedagogical,  and  would 
be  a  contribution  to  the  literature  for  young  children  that  would 
be  gladly  received  in  the  home  and  in  the  school. 

The  kind  of  literature  which  has  been  referred  to  as  being 
good  for  the  child  possesses  both  form  and  content.  On  the 
other  hand  there  is  much  of  the  so-called  poetry  written  for 
early  childhood  which  is  objectionable  in  that  it  is  destitute  of 
content,  its  whole  value  lying  in  the  jingling  rhythmic  quali- 
ties of  its  verses.  This  is  pedagogically  bad.  It  is  always  pos- 
sible without  destroying  the  child's  interest  to  embody  in  these 
rhythmic  forms  some  little  thought  which,  though  not  com- 
prehended in  the  present,  will  be  in  some  more  advanced  stage 
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ofthe  child's  development.  So  all  through  the  child's  early  life  he 
may,  because  of  his  appreciation  of  rhythm,  enjoy  poetry,  the 
full  realization  of  whose  thought  and  sentiment  he  does  not  ex- 
perience until  more  advanced  in  years.  The  principle  to  be 
derived  from  this  fact  is  obvious.  Take  advantage  of  the 
rhythmic  interest  to  store  the  child's  mind  with  those  higher 
forms  of  poetry  that  shall  furnish  material  of  thought  and  senti- 
ment for  use  and  enjoyment  in  his  later  life.  This  can  be  done 
without  sacrificing  the  child  of  the  present  for  the  child  of  the 
future,  and  when  so  done  the  child's  present  enjoyment  be- 
comes the  prophecy  of  his  future.  This  often  repeated  asser- 
tion is  all  true,  but  of  vastly  more  importance  than  this  storing 
of  the  mind  for  future  use  is  that  which  the  child  assimilates 
at  the  time  of  presentation.  It  is  thus  that  he  builds  up  intel- 
lectual fibre  which  enables  him  to  assimilate  still  more.  In 
this  way  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  in  the  other  does  the 
child's  present  doing  foretell  his  futpre. 

What  has  been  said  of  poetry  holds  in  regard  to  music. 
Rhythm,  the  fundamental  element  of  music,  lies  originally  at 
the  foundation  of  the  child's  interest  in  music.  Melody  and 
harmony  are  secondary  or  artificial  elements,  and  are  of  later 
appreciation.  Make  the  rhythm  such  as  shall  attract  the 
child,  and  the  opportunity  is  given  for  epiploying  those  musi- 
cally artistic  qualities  that  educate  and  refine  the  musical  per- 
ceptions of  children.  Music  for  children  should  possess  two 
qualities,  it  should  be  child-like  and  it  should  be  musical.  It 
should  reach  out  in  various  directions  into  the  later  life  of 
the  child,  being  in  some  sense  a  preparation  for  each  succces- 
sive  stage  in  the  child's  development.  Music  may  be  made 
subservient  in  strengthening  the  religion,  the  poetry,  and  the 
imagination  of  the  child.  It  offers  an  opportunity  for  lifting 
the  child  to  planes  of  elevated  thought  and  emotion.  By  it 
his  higher  spiritual  entity  may  seek  and  find  communion  with 
that  of  his  companions.  W.  S.  B.  Mathews  says,^  ''Music 
comes  into  the  child-life  in  two  main  aspects:  as  an  incidental, 
a  convenient  method  of  securing  pleasant  attention  and  simul- 
taneous utterance,  as  in  marching  songs,  and  the  like;  and  as 
educational,  as  in  devotional  songs,  the  songs  of  home,  and  so 
on.  Now  the  general  impression  would  be  that  it  need  not 
matter  whether  the  music  of  the  first  class  possess  artistic 
quality  or  not,  since  its  prime  object  is  merely  that  of  securing 
unity  in  the  action.  But  here  we  come  upon  a  deeper  princi- 
ple. There  are  musical  forms  (artistic  songs)  which,  while 
securing  all  the  external  ends  of  the  shallow  marching  songs, 
at  the  same  time  have  in  them  seeds  of  eternal  life.     So  while 

1  Music  Review,  Vol.  II,  p.  179. 
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the  child  sings  them  his  feelings  are  kindred,  and  certain  ex- 
pectancies form  themselves  in  him  which  later  find  their  full 
realization  in  poetical  music,  like  the  sonatas  and  symphonies 
of  the  great  masters It  is  not  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference whether  even  the  more  elementary  forms  of  children's 
music  are  common  in  quality.  There  is  an  education  in  merely 
wearing  silken  garments.  Nor  is  it  merely  external."  In  the 
child-songs  of  the  educational  class  he  asserts  that  quality  is  of 
pre-eminent  importance. 

Not  of  insignificant  importance  is  the  use  of  rhythmic  exer- 
cises for  the  promotion  of  health.  The  activity  of  the  general 
life  proceeds  irregularly  and  by  fits  and  starts,  while  that  of 
rhythmic  exercises,  such  as  the  dance,  proceeds  regularly  and 
methodically.  In  the  former  there  is  continuously  renewed  re- 
flection and  effort  of  the  will  in  order  to  subdue  the  resistance 
which  the  organism  opposes  to  the  work  in  hand,  in  the  latter 
there  is  only  exertion  at  the  beginning — the  muscles  being 
once  put  in  motion,  each  perfected  motion  calls  out  a  new  one 
without  anjT^  further  renewed  activity  of  the  will.  The  rhyth- 
mic exercise  releases  the  nervous  strength  accumulated  in  the 
psychical  centers  without  the  wear  and  tear  attendant  upon 
the  routine  of  the  daily  life,  while  the  automatic  movements 
awaken  within  the  individual  pleasurable  sensations.  Herein 
lies  its  special  value  as  a  means  of  healthful  recreation — a 
source  of  pleasure  that  improves  the  physical  and  animates  the 
moral  powers,  that  develops  bone  and  muscle  and  strength  of 
cerebral  fibre,  and  that  brings  the  muscles  of  the  body  into 
beneficial  action.  Rhythm  brings  that  exhilaration  of  mind 
which  makes  exercise  doubly  beneficial,  and  prevents  in  physi- 
cal growth  the  development  of  angularity  and  counteracts  the 
many  vicious  attitudes  and  habits  which  children  too  often  con- 
tract. By  it  the  evils  of  over-mental  education  may  be  largely 
avoided  by  breaking  up  the  irksomeness  of  study.  In  school, 
when  children  seem  weary  of  their  work,  music  in  connection 
with  rhythmical  physical  exercises  is  of  untold  value.  Under 
such  influences  the  unused  and  flaccid  muscles  of  the  body  are 
stimulated,  the  listless  form  springs  anew  into  life  and  activity, 
the  dull  eye  again  sparkles  with  animation,  and  the  mind  turns 
back  wath  alacrity  to  its  task.  The  effect  of  rhythmic  exer- 
cises on  the  mind  is  well  expressed  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Andrew 
Combe, ^  "  In  acquiring  readiness  and  forming  habits,  we  merely 
turn  to  account  that  organic  law  which  associates  increased 
aptitude,  animation  and  vigor  with  regular  exercise.  It  is  not 
the   soul   or   abstract  principle   of  the   mind  which   is   thus 

1  Physiology  Applied  to  the  Improvement  of  Mental  and  Physical 
Education  Ccited  by  Brookes,  Modern  Dancing,  p.  lo). 
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changed,  but  simply  the  organic  medium  through  which  it  is 
destined  to  act.  In  physical  education  we  are  quite  alive  to 
the  advantages  of  repetition  and  practice.  The  same  principle 
applies  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers,  because  these 
operate  by  means  of  material  organs. ' ' 

When  we  consider  that  the  mind  works  rhythmically,  that 
the  body  consists  of  nearly  four  hundred  organs  of  motion 
whose  action  is  rhythmic,  that  rhythm  has  been  a  prominent 
factor  in  the  development  of  the  race,  and  that  probably  the 
development  of  the  race  is  in  many  ways  repeated  in  that  of 
the  child,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  subject  of  instruction 
in  rhythm  demands  more  attention  in  both  the  home  and  the 
school  than  is  now  given  it.  The  question  in  just  what  the  in- 
struction shall  consist  and  in  what  manner  it  shall  be  given  is 
a  problem  as  difficult  to  solve  as  are  a  multitude  of  other  peda- 
gogical questions.  We  can  only  refer  to  the  suggestions  and 
principles  already  stated,  and  repeat  that  the  child's  early  en- 
vironment should  frequently  furnish  strongly  marked  rhyth- 
mic music  and  exercises  to  which  he  may  have  opportunity  to 
respond,  and  then  in  connection  with  the  expression  of  rhythm 
there  will  come  a  development  of  the  feeling  of  rhythm.  But 
to  obtain  the  desired  results  the  method  must  take  into  con- 
sideration that  no  work  of  art  is  in  itself  purely  rhythmic. 
While  rhythm  is  an  indispensable  factor,  yet  it  is  only  one  of 
the  factors  in  the  creations  of  music,  poetry,  or  the  dance;  fre- 
quently, and  even  in  the  more  primitive  formations,  it  has  its 
foundation  in  the  union  of  two  or  all  three  of  these.  In  all 
cases  the  rhythmic  forms  are  suited  to  the  peculiar  kind  of 
material  which  forms  the  subject  matter  of  the  rhythm  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  are  intelligible  and  valuable  only  in  con- 
nection with  this  material.  Working  from  this  standpoint, 
and  with  the  understanding  that  there  is  danger  in  over  devel- 
opment just  as  there  is  in  arrested  development,  is  it  not  pos- 
sible to  build  upon  rhythm  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  human 
nature  to  the  end  that  the  whole  character  of  the  individual 
may  be  exalted,  and  that  there  may  be  a  new  delight  in  con- 
forming to  common  standards  of  obedience  and  hope  ?  May  the 
child  not  thus  be  led  * '  to  strive  for  the  most  life  possible  and 
for  the  greatest  possible  enjoyment  of  life  with  the  least  possi- 
ble sacrifice  in  life's  force  and  life's  pleasure  ?" 
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II. 

Experiments  in  Rhythmic  Tapping. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  the  determination  of  the 
ability  of  children  at  various  ages  to  perceive  and  reproduce 
rhythms  tapped  off  in  their  presence. 

The  tests  were  made  upon  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of 
Worcester,  Massachusetts.^  Three  of  these  schools  were  ele- 
mentary, two  containing  many  children  of  foreign  parentage, 
and  the  other  very  few.  Tests  were  also  made  upon  pupils  in 
the  classical  and  evening  high  schools.  The  whole  number  of 
pupils  examined  was  1,297.  Of  these  646  were  boys,  and  651 
were  g^rls.     The  range  of  age  was  from  5  to  1 9  years. 

TABI.K  I. 
Showing  the  number  of  each  age  tested. 


AGB. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

AGE. 

BOYS. 

Girls. 

5-6 

26 

27 

12-13 

59 

60 

6-7 

34 

34 

13-14 

68 

52 

7-8 

41 

36 

14-15 

56 

51 

8-9 

39 

45 

15-16 

50 

60 

9-10 

43 

57 

16-17 

49 

47 

lO-II 

61 

50 

17-18 

37 

45 

11-12 

44 

52 

18-19 

39 

35 

After  some  consideration  of  more  elaborate  methods  it  was 
finally  decided  to  make  the  tests  in  the  simplest  way  possible. 
Rhythms  of  varying  difficulty  were  tapped  off  with  a  pencil 
upon  a  table,,  and  the  child  was  required  to  reproduce  them  in 
the  same  way,  his  success  in  each  case  being  judged  by  the 
operator  and  recorded  with  incidental  observations.  This 
method  has  been  followed  throughout  the  investigation.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  method  adopted  is  chiefly  motor,  i.  e. , 
it  is  a  test  of  the  child's  ability  to  express  rhythms  of  certain 
standard  forms  rather  than  a  test  of  his  keenness  in  discerning 
rhythms  or  of  his  feeling  for  it.  Nevertheless  the  active  and 
passive  aspects  are  not  absolutely  independent.  Ability  to  ex- 
ecute involves  ability  to  perceive,  and  great  keenness  of  per- 
ception would  hardly  be  present  without  some  skill  in  execu- 
tion. It  is  perhaps  fair  to  assume  that  the  two  run  in  general 
parallel,  with  the  ability  to  execute  always  lower  than  the 
ability  to  perceive. 

^  The  writer  desires  to  express  his  indebtedness  to  Superintendent 
Carroll  and  the  school  authorities  of  Worcester  for  the  privilege  of 
making  these  tests  in  the  schools,  and  also  to  the  principals  and 
teachers  of  the  schools  where  tests  were  made  for  their  interested 
co-operation  and  numerous  courtesies. 
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As  a  preliminary  to  the  specifically  rhythmic  tests  each  sub- 
ject was  requested  to  tap  a  little  on  the  table  in  any  way  he 
saw  fit.     This  will  be  referred  to  as  the  ad  libitum  tapping. 

The  rhythmic  tests  themselves  were  made  with  a  series  of 
seven  rhythmic  patterns  differing  from  one  another  in  difl&- 
culty.  The  following  are  the  expressions  in  musical  notation 
of  the  patterns  used: 


rr-'Tr-Tr 


H 


rrr-^'riT'TiT 


Til 


r  r  [IT  I  r  r  G'  r  ^  r  r  [J*  r 


IV 


rrrrGT'rrrrcjT'rrrrtr 


V 


crrtrrrrtrnTrrrtrrtrrr 


m. 


•  •i»»l»  •||»|^|^|»#  |#||»|»»^|»  • 


N\\ 


m  m  PPPP  •[••••|»|»|S|j»|»|»|»^|#    • 


In  making  the  tests  each  rhythm  was  repeated  by  an  assist- 
ant^ three  times,  i.  e. ,  three  measures  were  given.  Previous  to 
and  during  the  investigation  my  assistant  practiced  the 
rhythms  daily,  and  attention  was  given  to  keeping  the 
rhythms  as  uniform  as  poSvSible  in  rate,  intensity,  and  accentu- 
ation, a  matter  by  no  means  unimportant.^ 

In  order  to  determine  objectively  the  exact  nature  of  the 
pattern  rhythms  executed  by  the  assistant  a  careful  record  of 

1  My  wife  acted  as  assistant  in  the  experiments,  and  she  also  aided 
me  in  the  work  of  tabulating  the  results. 

2  Wundt :  Outlines  of  Psychology,  p.  150. 
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them  was  made  in  the  laboratory  at  the  close  of  the  work  in 
the  schools.  Here  the  rhythms  were  tapped  out  on  a  tambour, 
the  pulses  of  which  were  recorded  on  a  kymograph  in  connec- 
tion with  a  time  line  in  hundredths  of  a  second.  ^  The  follow- 
ing is  a  statement  of  the  intervals  between  taps  expressed  in 
these  units: 

Rhythm  I.     3 1-58-3 1-5-56-3 1- 5- 

Rhythm  II.     28-29-56-28.5-29.5-55-29-29. 

Rhythm    III.       53-52-26-28-53. 5-5 1-5 1.5-25-28. 5-5 1-5 1- 

51-5-25. 5-31- 

Rhythm  IV.    50-50-48.5-48-23-27-49-49-48-49-46.5-23.5- 

26-47-47-48-49-5-50-22-26. 

Rhythm  V.  2 4-2 6-49-2 3-2 5-5 0-5 0-5 1.5-2 3. 5-2 6-48. 5-21. 5- 
25-^50-5-49-5-49-21-26-49.5-23-25.5-47.5-47.5. 

Rhythm  VI.  56.5-56.5-17-16-24.5-54-57.5-53.5-16.5-16- 
22-54. 5-53-53-16. 5-1 6-20. 

Rhythm  VII.  58-56.5-14.5-14-5-13-5-16.5-57-58.5-56- 
14.5-14-12. 5-16.5-55.5-56. 5-57. 5-14.5-14.5-14-16.5. 

These  results,  it  will  be  observed,  show  no  greater  varia- 
tions than  would  naturally  be  expected,  and  such  as  probably 
had  no  influence  on  the  work  of  the  pupils  tested. 

The  task  of  each  subject  was  the  tapping  of  ten  measures  of 
each  kind.  In  cavSe  of  failure  at  the  first  trial  with  any  rhythm 
a  second  and  a  third  trial  were  given,  the  pattern  being  re- 
peated by  the  assistant  before  each.  If  the  subject  still  failed, 
further  trials  were  postponed  till  after  tests  with  all  the  other 
patterns.  After  going  through  the  whole  list,  however,  there 
was  a  return  to  those  rhythms  which  the  pupil  had  not  been 
able  to  execute,  and  the  assistant  now  not  only  tapped,  but 
also  counted  the  rhythm.  Two  of  these  counting  trials  were 
given  in  each  case  if  necessary.  Thus  each  subject  tested 
might  receive  as  many  as  five  chances  to  succeed  in  tapping 
the  rhythm  correctly.  The  counting  trials  were  left  until  the 
last  in  order  to  prevent  suggesting  to  the  subject  that  method 
of  assisting  himself.  In  no  case  was  the  subject  permitted  to 
tap  synchronously  with  the  assistant.  Each  subject  was  tested 
separately,  and  care  was  taken  that  each  should  feel  at  ease 
and  have  a  comfortable  position.  The  smaller  children  stood, 
the  larger  ones  sat,  at  the  table.  Aside  from  this  they  were 
left  free  to  do  their  best.  There  was  rarely  a  case  in  which  the 
work  was  not  taken  pleasantly  and  even  eagerly.  Every  pre- 
caution was  taken  that  no  subject  should  know  what  was 
wanted  until  he  was  ready  for  the  test.^     The  time  necessary 

1  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  rating  of  the  fork  is  99  per  second  instead 
of  100,  but  the  difference  is  here  of  no  consequence. 

2  How  far  the  nature  of  the  tests  was  divulged,  in  a  way  to  lead  to 
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for  making  the  tests  varied  from  five  to  eight  minutes.  In 
making  the  records  the  observer  carefully  noted  the  following 
points:  i.  The  number  of  the  trial  in  which  the  subject  suc- 
ceeded in  tapping  each  rhythm  correctly.  2.  Whether  the  sub- 
ject retarded  or  hurried  the  time.  3.  Whether  the  subject 
counted  in  those  trials  in  which  it  was  not  suggested  by  the 
assistant.  4.  Whether  the  subject  had  taken  any  music  les- 
sons aside  from  those  occurring  in  the  regular  school  work, 
and  if  he  had  done  so,  how  many.  5.  Whether  the  subject 
struck  continuously  upon  the  same  spot  on  the  table  or  dis- 
tributed the  taps  at  different  points  so  as  to  mark  the  rhythm 
spatially  as  well  as  temporally.  6.  Any  peculiarity  displayed 
by  the  subject  in  his  execution  of  the  tests. 

Ad  lyiBiTUM  Tapping. 

It  is  unnecessary  at  this  point  to  go  into  details  with  refer- 
ence to  the  physical  influences  that  afifect  the  rate  of  such  tap- 
ping movements.  The  studies  of  this  subject  already  made 
would  lead  to  the  expectation  that  the  subjects  would  show 
individual  differences  arising  from  various  causes,  including 
physical  and  mental  excitement  and  fatigue,  also  that  the  ex- 
tent of  the  movement,  if  not  excessive,  would  have  little  influ- 
ence on  its  rate,  and,  finally,  that  within  narrow  limits  the 
girls  might  perhaps  be  slower  than  the  boys.^ 

This  ad  libitum  tapping  was  the  first  test  of  the  series.  On 
entering  the  room  the  child  was  told  to  take  the  pencil  and  tap 
on  the  table  in  whatever  way  he  pleased — to  tap  in  his  ordi- 
nary way.  As  he  tapped  the  operator  noted  whether  the  tap- 
ping was  regular  or  irregular,  whether  its  rate  was  medium, 
fast,  or  slow,  and  whether  it  was  uniform  or  rhythmic.  The 
standard  of  comparison  was  the  operator's  normal  rate,  which 
is  between  three  and  four  taps  per  second.  The  following  table 
gives  the  percentage  of  those  who  tapped  at  the  different  rates, 
and  regularly  or  irregularly: 

A  study  of  this  table  reveals  that  which  we  were  led  to  con- 
jecture, i.  e.y  that  the  proportion  of  girls  having  a  slow  rate  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  boys.    It  will  be  observed  that  in  both 

previous  practice  on  the  part  of  those  tested  after  the  first  occasion, 
the  writer  has  no  absolute  knowledge,  but  regards  the  number  thus 
influenced  as  insignificant. 

^  These  statements  are  based  on  the  following :  W.  GriflSiths :  Rhythm 
of  Muscular  Responses,  Journal  0/  Physiology,  1888,  p.  39.  Horsley 
and  Schaefer :  Experiments  on  the  Character  of  Muscular  Contrac- 
tions, ibid.y  1886,  p.  96.  F.  B.  Dressier  :  Some  Influences  which  Affect 
the  Rapidity  of  Muscular  Movements,  American  Journal  oj  Psy- 
chology, Vol.  IV,  p.  514.  Cattell  and  Fullerton  :  On  the  Perception  of 
Small  Differences,  1890,  p.  114.  Camerer  :  Versuche  iiber  den  zeit- 
lichen  Verlauf  der  Willensbewegung,  1866,  pp.  41  and  45.    Von  Kries  : 
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TabIvK  II. 
Showing  percentage  of  subjects  tapping  at  different  rates. 


REGUI.AR. 

IRREGUI.AR. 

Rate. 

Medium. 

Slow. 

Fast. 

Medium. 

Slow. 

Fast. 

Boys, 
Girls, 

55-7 
45-6 

17 
26.1 

12.9 
10.7 

7-5 

9-5 

2.2 
4.6 

4.7 
3-5 

the  regular  and  the  irregular  tapping  the  percentage  of  slow 
tappers  is  greater,  while  the  percentage  of  fast  tappers  is 
smaller,  for  the  girls  than  for  the  boys.  The  girls  also  show 
a  somewhat  greater  percentage  of  irregularity  :  17.6  per  cent, 
against  14.4  per  cent. 

Every  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  suggesting  the  idea 
of  rhythm,  yet  47  or  7.3  per  cent,  of  the  boys,  and  55  or  8.4 
per  cent,  of  the  girls  beat  rhythmically  in  this  ad  libitum  trial. 
Had  it  been  intimated,  the  probabilities  are  that  a  much  larger 
number  would  have  responded  in  this  way.  Of  the  total  num- 
ber who  beat  in  regular  rhythms  32  boys  and  34  girls,  or  62.1 
per  cent,  of  the  boys,  and  58.1  per  cent,  of  the  girls  beat  the 
pattern  numbered  III  above.  Of  these  more  than  seven-tenths 
of  the  boys  were  between  8  and  13,  and  nearly  four-fifths  of  the 
girls  were  between  7  and  12  years  of  age. 

TabivK  III. 

Showing  the  percentage  of  those  who  in  their  ad  libitum  tapping  beat 
rhythmically  and  non-rhythm^ically. 


BOYS. 

GIRIvS. 

8    bb 

la 

boox 

Irregular 
rhythmic. 

it 
It 

bo   -^ 

53    .a 

J3  .ii 

bo  X 

80.7 

5.0 

12. 1 

2.3 

77.2 

5-2 

14.5 

3.2 

Thk  Rhythmic  Tests. 

In  working  up  the  results  of  this  part  of  the  investigation 
the  records  were  divided  into  three  classes.  In  the  first  class 
were  put  those  of  all  subjects  who  succeeded  in  tapping  the 
rhythm  on  the  first  trial,  i.  <?.,  who  did  it  with  ease;  in  the 

Zur  Kenntniss  der  willkiirlichen  Muskel-thatigkeit,  Du  Bois-Rey- 
mond,  Archiv  fur  Physiologie,  1886,  Supplement  I,  pp.  2-7.  Wm.  ly. 
Bryan:  On  the  Development  of  Voluntary  Motor  Ability,  American 
Journal  oj  Psychology,  Vol.  V,  pp.  173  and  177. 
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second  class  those  of  all  subjects  who  had  difl&culty,  but  yet 
were  finally  successful;  and  in  the  third  those  of  all  subjects 
who,  after  five  trials,  had  still  failed  to  master  the  rhythm. 
The  percentage  of  subjects  in  each  of  these  classes  was  calcu- 
lated for  each  age,  and  the  results  combined  in  curves  like  the 
following,  which  shows  the  proportion  of  those  who  succeeded 
easily  (or  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  all)  in  their  attempts  to 
tap  the  sixth  of  the  rhythms  indicated  above. 

Curves  representing  the  results  of  the  tests  with  the  sixth  rhythm 
expressed  in  percentages. 
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The  solid  lines  represent  the  records  of  the  boys;  the  dotted 
lines  those  of  the  girls.  The  lower  curves  represent  in  per 
cent,  those  who  executed  the  rhythm  with  ease;  the  upper 
curves  all  who  succeeded  at  all.  The  elevation  of  the  upper 
curve  above  the  corresponding  lower  one  in  any  case  repre- 
sents, therefore,  the  per  cent,  of  those  who  found  difiiculty  in 
tapping  the  rhythm;  and  the  distance  from  the  upper  curve 
to  the  IOC  per  cent,  line  shows  the  per  cent,  who  failed  com- 
pletely. 

The  following  curves  show  the  average  results  of  all  the 
tests  on  all  the  rhythms,  no  regard  being  had  to  the  diflfer- 
ences  in  the  difiSculty  of  the  rhythms: 
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Curves  based  upon  the  average  of  all  the  tests. 
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The  percentages  from  which  these  average  curves  were  plotted 
are  the  averages  of  the  percentages  that  were  used  for  plotting 
the  curves  for  the  separate  rhythms.  As  in  Figure  I  the  solid  lines 
represent  the  work  of  the  boys,  and  the  dotted  lines  that  of  the 
girls.  The  two  lower  curves  represent  the  average  percentage 
of  those  who  executed  the  whole  number  of  rhythms  with  ease, 
while  the  upper  curves  indicate  the  average  percentage  of 
those  who  succeed  at  all.  The  elevation  of  the  upper  curve 
above  the  corresponding  lower  one  in  any  case  represents 
therefore  the  average  per  cent,  of  those  who  found  difficulty  in 
tapping  the  whole  series;  and  the  distance  from  the  upper 
curve  to  the  loo  per  cent,  line  shows  the  average  per  cent,  of 
those  who  failed  completely. 

Similar  curves  were  plotted  for  each  of  the  rhythmic  pat- 
terns separately;  for  the  averages  of  different  groupings  of  the 
patterns  (the  three  easy  ones,  I,  II,  and  III;  two  of  moderate 
difficulty,  IV  and  VI,  and  the  two  of  greatest  difficulty, V  and 
VII);  and  for  all  the  patterns  together,  except  pattern  V,which 
was  found  to  be  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  tests. 

A  careful  study  of  these  curves,  both  separately  and  in  rela- 
tion to  one  another,  seems  to  justify  the  following  statements: 

I .  Among  the  youngest  children  the  boys  are  superior  to 
the  girls,  but  somewhere  between  the  ages  of  6  and  7  years 
the  girls  become  as  proficient  as  the  boys.     After  this  time,  in 
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the  case  of  simple  rhythms,  there  is  little  difference  between 
the  sexes,  the  advantage  being  slightly  in  favor  of  the  girls, 
but  as  the  rhythms  are  increased  in  difficulty  the  inferiority  of 
the  boys  becomes  more  apparent. 

2.  Assuming  that  the  average  curves  of  Figure  II  represent 
the  development  of  the  rhythmic  ability  of  the  average  sub- 
ject, it  would  appear  that  the  period  of  the  most  rapid  progress 
in  the  case  of  the  boys  ends  between  9  and  10  years;  in  girls 
between  7  and  8  years.  After  these  ages  the  progress  is  slower; 
and  after  16  or  17  there  seems  to  be  an  actual  falling  off, 
though  this  may,  of  course,  be  merely  accidental. 

3.  It  is  probable  that  the  periods  of  apparent  retardation  in 
the  case  of  the  boys  between  10  and  11,  and  14  and  15  are  also 
accidental,  especially  as  no  such  periods  are  perceptible  in  the 
case  of  the  girls. 

Aids  Employed  to  Facilitate  the  Tapping. 

The  subjects  made  use  of  two  chief  aids  in  beating  the 
rhythms:  i.  Counting.  2.  Distributing  the  taps  at  different 
points  on  the  table. 

The  following  table  is  an  abstract  from  a  more  extended  one 
giving  the  results  of  the  observations  upon  this  matter: 

Tabi,e  IV. 

Giving  in  percentage  the  proportion  of  subjects  making  use  of  differ- 
ent means  of  assistance  in  tapping  the  rhythms. 


Boys, 
Girls, 


Counted. 


19.2 
32.2 


Struck  differ- 
ent places. 


23.7 
15.8 


Did  both. 


20.3 

27-3 


Did  neither. 


36.8 
24.7 


The  difference  between  the  boys  and  girls  in  this  table  is 
striking. 

The  full  table  from  which  this  is  taken  shows  a  decided  though 
irregular  progress  from  year  to  year  in  the  use  of  these  helps 
up  to  about  16.  At  all  ages  a  larger  per  cent,  of  the  girls  counted; 
at  all  ages,  except  6,  15  and  16,  a  larger  per  cent,  of  the  boys 
marked  the  rhythms  spatially;^  at  all  ages,  except  6,  7,  and  17 
a  larger  per  cent,  of  the  girls  made  use  of  both  means  of  assist- 
ance; and  at  all  ages  after  7  a  larger  per  cent,  of  the  boys  re- 
sorted to  no  aid  whatever.  These  last  differences  may  possibly 
explain,  in  part,  the  general  superiority  of  the  girls  over  the 
boys. 


1  Was  this  possibly  from  a  more  familiar  association  with  the  rhythms 
of  machinery  in  movement  ? 
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Another  and  more  important  influence  is  the  special  study 
of  music,  which  is  much  more  general  with  the  girls,  about  twice 
as  many  having  taken  lessons  upon  some  musical  instrument. 
In  the  following  curves  are  shown  the  average  results  for  those 
who  had  and  who  had  not  taken  such  lessons.  The  curves 
begin  at  eleven  years,  no  subjects  under  that  age  having  had 
musical  instruction  other  than  that  in  singing  given  in  the 
regular  work  of  the  school.  The  number  of  individuals  at  each 
age  who  had  had  lessons  is  as  follows:  Between  ii  and  12, 
boys  2,  girls  6;  12  and  13,  boys  6,  girls  17;  13  and  14,  boys  7, 
girls  9;  14  and  15,  boys  13,  girls  23;  15  and  16,  boys  15,  girls 
32;  16  and  17,  boys  21,  girls  17;  17  and  18,  boys  9,  girls  24; 
18  and  19,  boys  7,  girls  13.  Total  number  of  boys,  80;  girls, 
141.  The  number  who  had  not  had  lessons  can  be  found  in 
each  case  by  subtracting  from  the  corresponding  number  in 
Table  I,  page  32.  A  combination  of  the  two  curves  here  shown 
would  give,  of  course,  the  portion  of  the  average  curve  above 
(Figure  II)  lying  to  the  right  of  the  11  year  ordinate. 
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Curves  representing  the  rhythmic 
ability  of  those  who  had  taken 
lessons  on  some  musical  instru- 
ment. 


Curves  representing  the  rhythmic 
ability  of  those  who  had  never 
taken  any  lessons  on  any  mu- 
sical instrument. 


As  before,  the  solid  lines  represent  the  boys;  the  dotted  lines 
the  girls.  The  curves  show  clearly  enough  the  superiority  of 
those  who  had  received  special  musical  instruction,  and  thus 
throw  light  upon  the  superiority  of  the  girls  over  the  boys  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  general  curve.  How  far  this  superiority 
is  the  effect  of  musical  training,  and  how  far  it  is  a  cause  in 
leading  to  greater  interest  in  music,  and  so  to  the  taking  of 
special  music  lessons,  is  something  that  cannot  be  decided  by 
the  data  in  hand.     Most  likely  it  operates  in  both  ways. 

The  curve  for  those  not  having  had  special  music  lessons  is 
interesting,  also,  in  another  connection.  There  comes  out  in  it 
more  clearly  than  in  the  average  curve,  a  time  of  superiority  of 
the  girls  from  about  12  to  15  years,  followed  by  a  time  of  in- 
feriority extending  to  the  end  of  the  record.    This  corresponds 
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very  closely  with  the  period  of  their  relative  superiority  and 
inferiority  physically,  as  shown  by  the  anthropometric  curves 
for  stature  and  weight,  and  makes  the  inference  natural  that 
we  have  in  the  average  rhythm  curve  a  picture  of  increas- 
ing physical  development  and  power  of  co-ordination.  This  is 
what  might  be  expected  considering  that  the  tests  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  executive  side  of  the  rhythmic  faculty  rather 
than  to  its  perceptive  side. 

Special  Cases. 

There  were  three  boys  and  six  girls  who  failed  to  execute 
any  of  the  tests.  These  were  all  under  7  years  of  age.  This, 
for  the  reason  given  in  the  last  section,  indicates  not  that  they 
were  wholly  deficient  of  the  sense  of  rhythm,  but  probably  no 
more  than  that  they  were  unable  to  express  themselves  in  the 
required  manner.  At  the  other  extreme  were  22  boys  and  33 
girls  who  succeeded  in  tapping  all  the  rhythms.  Of  these  4 
boys  and  17  girls  had  studied  music  outside  of  the  public 
schools,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  girls  being  thus  able 
to  profit  by  this  form  of  special  training. 

Scholastic  and  Rhythmic  Ability. 

If  Wundt  is  right  in  affirming  that  rhythm  is  a  character- 
istic of  the  apperceptive  processes,  ^  and  if  rhythm  has  even  a 
small  portion  of  the  psychical  importance  that  some  have  been 
ready  to  assign  to  it,  a  comparison  of  general  school  standing 
with  ability  in  the  execution  of  rhythms  becomes  a  question  of 
some  interest.  It  must  be  admitted  at  the  outset,  however, 
that  some  children  who  do  exceedingly  good  work  in  school 
seem  quite  deficient  in  rhythmic  ability,  while  others  who 
show  little  aptness  for  school  studies  have  that  ability  well  de- 
veloped. For  example,  one  boy  of  12  years,  who  was  in  the 
seventh  grade,  i.  e.,  with  pupils  averaging  about  12-13  years, 
and  was  marked  excellent,  tapped  with  ease  I  and  II  only, with 
difficulty  III  and  VI,  and  failed  altogether  on  IV,  V,  and  VII. 
Another  boy  of  12  years  who  was  in  the  second  grade,  with 
pupils  averaging  about  6-7  years,  and  was  marked  poor,  exe- 
cuted all  the  tests  with  ease  excepting  V,  which  he  succeeded 
later  in  getting.  However,  such  cases  are  so  rare  as  to  suggest 
abnormality. 

The  data  for  judging  of  the  scholastic  ability  were  given  by 
the  teachers.  They  were  asked  to  arrange  the  pupils  in  five 
grades  (excellent,  good,  fair,  poor,  and  very  poor)  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  school  work.  In  tabulating  the  results, 
however,  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  making  an  accurate  judg- 

1  Physiologische  Psychologic,  II,  S.  246. 
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ment  of  a  pupil's  rank  in  school,  it  was  thought  best  to  reduce 
the  number  of  classes  by  calling  all  on  one  side  of  fair  ' '  good, ' ' 
and  all  on  the  other  side  *  *  poor. ' '  Those  who  fell  in  the  mid- 
dle group  of  '  *  fair  ' '  were  also  omitted  as  less  likely  to  show 
the  relation  in  question  than  the  extreme  cases.  The  following 
table  shows  the  percentage  of  subjects  ranked  "  good "  or 
"poor"  succeeding  or  failing  with  each  of  the  standard 
rhythms.  The  number  of  cases  in  each  group  was  as  follows: 
boys,  "  good,"  251,  "poor,"  90;  girls,  "  good,"  302,  "poor," 
90. 

TABI.E  V. 

Showing  Rhythmic  Ability  in  relation  to  rank  in  school. 


SUCCEEDED. 

1 

FAII.ED. 

1 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Test. 

Good. 

Poor. 

Good. 

Poor. 

Good. 

Poor. 

Good. 

Poor. 

I 

98.7 

96.4 

98.9 

95-2 

1-3 

3-6 

I.I 

4.8 

II 

97 

92.8 

97.8 

91.6 

3 

7.2 

2.2 

8.4 

III 

96.1 

85.5 

96.8 

85.5 

14-5 

3-2 

14-5 

IV 

83.2 

63.8 

91.4 

67.5 

16.8 

36.2 

8.6 

32.5 

V 

69 

43-3 

72.4 

55-4 

31 

56.7 

27.6 

44.6 

VI 

87-5 

74.7 

88.2 

65.1 

12.5 

253 

11.8 

34-9 

VII 

55.2 

36.1 

59-1 

39-7 

44.8 

63-9 

40.9 

60.3 

Study  of  this  table  shows  that  in  the  simplest  tests  the  differ- 
ence between  the  "  good  "  and  "  poor  "  is  not  great,  but  that 
this  difference  increases  as  the  tests  become  more  and  more 
difficult,  and  justifies  the  conclusion  that  good  ability  in  exe- 
cuting a  rhythm  is  more  likely  to  be  associated  with  consider- 
able intellectual  alertness  than  otherwise.  If  some  means  had 
been  employed  by  which  the  mental  aptness  of  the  subjects 
could  have  been  more  accurately  determined  it  is  very  likely 
that  the  results  would  have  been  more  marked,  for  many  pupils 
who  are  classed  as  ' '  poor  ' '  in  school  work  have  intellectual 
aptitudes  that  are  not  taken  into  consideration  in  the  making 
up  of  the  school  records.  Whether  this  relation  is  more  than 
that  between  good  physical  condition  and  development  on  the 
one  hand,  and  both  good  standing  in  school  and  good  ability 
to  tap  rhythms  on  the  other,  remains  as  yet  undetermined. 

Generai.  Notes  and  Observations. 

In  the  counting  as  an  aid  in  tapping  there  were  many  varia- 
tions. Many  felt  they  could  not  count  the  more  difficult  tests, 
and  did  not  attempt  it.  There  were  cases  in  which  they  could 
not  count  the  difficult  part  of  the  rhythm,  but  counted  as  far 
as  they  were  able,  and  then  tapped  the  remaining  part  as  best 
hey  could.     Some  of  these  succeeded  in  performing  the  test. 
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Cases  occurred  in  which  subjects  needed  to  count  a  few  meas- 
ures only,  and  then  could  tap  the  remainder  of  the  ten  with 
perfect  ease.  Many  of  those  who  did  not  count  and  failed  to 
get  a  rhythm  in  the  first  three  trials  tapped  it  readily  and 
easily  in  the  first  counting  trial.  Among  those  who  did  not 
count  there  was  a  tendency  quite  strongly  marked  to  vary  the 
time  or  lose  the  rhythm  altogether  before  the  end  of  the  ten 
measures. 

Two  or  three  testified  that  they  got  the  rhythms  by  watch- 
ing the  movements  of  the  assistant's  pencil;  a  few  got  the  time 
from  the  swing  of  the  assistant's  hand — both,  of  course,  dur- 
ing the  giving  of  the  patterns.  A  small  number  of  subjects 
was  found  who  kept  time  not  by  counting,  but  by  using  the 
syllables  da,  da,  or  la,  la. 

Some  who  marked  the  rhythms  spatially  were  asked  to  strike 
each  time  the  same  point  on  the  table.  It  was  the  universal 
testimony  that  this  made  the  work  more  difficult.  A  few  under 
these  conditions  made  a  failure  of  the  tapping. 

Some  knew  at  once  when  they  failed  to  get  a  rhythm  cor- 
rectly; others  were  less  accurate  in  judging  their  own  results, 
and,  therefore,  gave  evidence  of  less  capacity  on  the  perceptive 
side.  Several  instances  occurred  in  which  the  subject  tapped 
number  III  instead  of  IV,  V,  VI,  or  VII,  as  the  case  demanded. 
Frequently  VI  was  tapped  in  place  of  VII.  Generally,  in  such 
cases,  it  was  apparent  that  the  subject  was  unable  to  distin- 
guish fully  between  the  rhythms,  but  there  were  other  subjects 
whose  difficulty  seemed  clearly  to  lie  in  an  insufficient  volun- 
tary control  of  the  muscles. 

In  a  part  of  the  subjects  keeping  time  by-  moving  the  body 
back  and  forth,  or  in  some  similar  way,  was  a  noticeable  char- 
acteristic. Some  moved  the  head  only,  others  moved  the  body 
as  well  as  the  head.  Only  a  part  of  thCvSe  were  conscious  of 
what  they  did.  Some  asserted  that  they  felt  the  rhythm  in  their 
muscles.  A  few  affirmed  that  they  knew  when  they  were  tap- 
ping a  rhythm  correctly,  because  of  a  feeling  of  pleasantness 
that  attended  the  movements. 

General  Summary  of  Results. 

In  the  ad  libitum  tapping  the  girls  tend  to  tap  a  little  more 
slowly  than  the  boys.  In  this  test  there  appeared  also  a  strong 
tendency,  though  rhythmical  tapping  was  not  suggested  by 
the  experimenters,  to  tap  rhythmically. 

Nine  subjects,  3  boys  and  6  girls,  all  under  7  years,  failed  to 
tap  any  of  the  rhythms,  while  fifty-five  subjects,  22  boys  and 
33  girls,  executed  all  without  any  failure.  Twenty-one  of  these 
had  given  special  attention  to  the  study  of  music. 

The  results  of  the  rhythmic  tests  show  the  boys  to  be  more 
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skillful  than  the  girls  up  to  an  age  which  lies  between  6  and  7 
years.  After  this  time  the  girls  are  more  skillful  than  the  boys. 
This  superiority  is  the  most  apparent  in  the  curves  represent- 
ing the  most  difficult  rhythms.  Increase  in  ability  to  express 
rhythm  by  tapping  movements  seems  to  be  rapid  up  to  9  or 
10  years.  After  this  age  progress  is  slower  up  to  15  or  16 
years,  after  which  there  is  possibly  a  falling  away  in  skill.  The 
curves  do  not  make  it  certain  that  there  are  any  periods  of 
retardation  in  the  development  of  rhythmic  ability. 

Two  aids  were  used  in  tapping  the  rhythms,  namely,  count- 
ing and  marking  the  rhythms  spatially.  A  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  girls  than  of  the  boys  took  advantage  of  these  means 
of  assistance. 

Those  having  had  special  training  in  music  were  more  suc- 
cessful in  the  execution  of  the  tests  than  those  who  lacked  such 
instruction.  These  two  facts  explain  in  part,  at  least,  why  the 
girls  were  more  successful  than  the  boys. 

A  comparison  of  rhythmic  ability  and  rank  in  school  work 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  good  ability  in  executing  rhythms 
and  intellectual  aptness  are  more  frequently  associated  than 
otherwise. 

The  writer  wishes  to  express  his  gratitude  to  different  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  of  Clark  University;  especially  to  President 
G.  Stanley  Hall  for  generous  co-operation  at  all  times,  to  Dr. 
William  H.  Burnham  for  helpful  suggestions  and  criticisms, 
and  to  Dr.  E.  C.  Sanford  for  his  unremitting  interest  and 
assistance  in  the  direction  of  the  experimental  study. 


THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  TEETH  OF  CHILDREN  IN 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


By  G.  E.  Johnson. 


It  is  well  known  that  with  the  advancement  of  civilization 
there  has  come  an  increasing  tendency  to  physical  degeneracy 
in  many  particulars.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  regard  to  the 
jaws  and  teeth  of  the  present  generation.  The  teeth  of  Ameri- 
cans compared  to  those  of  contemporary  savage  tribes  and  half 
civilized  peoples,  are  seen  at  much  disadvantage.  Indeed  there 
has  arisen  a  deep  concern,  not  alone  in  this  country,  but  in 
Europe^  as  well,  over  the  conditions  of  the  teeth  of  the  rising 
generation.  There  is  no  small  evidence  that,  should  present 
conditions  continue,  a  large  class  of  people  in  this  country 
would  become  toothless  at  a  comparatively  early  period  in  life. 

The  regular  practitioner  has  not  a  favorable  opportunity, 
generally,  for  observing  the  condition  of  the  teeth  of  all  classes. 
To  him,  the  actual  condition  of  the  teeth  of  the  great  mass  of 
people  is  not  known,  except  by  inference,  for  the  greater  por- 
tion seldom  or  never  consult  a  dentist.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  case  of  children.  A  very  great  majority  of  even  well- 
to-do  parents  do  not  employ  a  dentist  for  children  with  baby 
teeth,  and  doubtless  most  children  would  never  see  the  inside 
of  a  dentist's  office  were  it  not  for  the  purpose  of  having  teeth 
extracted.  Few  dentists,  therefore,  are  really  in  touch  with  a 
representative  body  of  children.  But  there  has  been  a  deep  in- 
terest growing  among  dental  practitioners  in  this  country  and 
abroad  in  regard  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  teeth  of  the  rising 
generation.  And  the  public  school  has  offered  the  very  best 
medium  of  all  for  gaining  information  on  this  matter.  Here 
we  find  children  of  all  ages,  classes,  and  social  conditions,  and, 
we  might  almost  say,  of  all  nationalities,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  investigations  of  the  nature  of  the  one  conducted  at 
Andover  should  have  been  undertaken.  It  is  rather  surprising 
that  far  more  extensive  and  earlier  investigations  have  not  been 
made. 

In  1880  Dr.  Samuel  Sexton,  Aural  Surgeon  to  the  New  York 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  made  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
teeth  of  80  school  children.     Scarcely  any  of  the  children  were 

1  James  Leon  Williams  :  The  Degeneration  of  the  Human  Teeth, 
New  Review,  Vol.  VII,  1892. 
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free  from  dental  irritation.  "In  30  of  the  number,"  he  says, 
"  the  teeth  were  in  such  an  unhealthy  state,  from  irregularities 
and  decay,  that  wax  impressions  were  taken  of  them;  these 
have  since  been  mounted  up  in  plaster  for  study.  The  de- 
plorable neglect  of  the  teeth  of  these  children  was  a  surprise  to 
me,  although,  from  previous  observations,  I  had  expected  to 
find  them  very  bad  indeed.  It  was  notable  that  teachers  hav- 
ing charge  of  these  pupils  never  suspected  that  the  teeth  ever 
gave  rise  to  any  serious  trouble,  but  it  was  ascertained  by  ques- 
tioning the  children  themselves  that  in  nearly  every  instance 
they  had  experienced  pains  in  the  teeth  or  ears,  sometimes  in 
both.  The  appearance  of  many  of  these  children  indicated 
that  the  general  health  had  not  escaped  the  consequences  of 
imperfectly  masticated  food;  that  some  of  them  also  suffered 
from  neuralgia  about  the  head  and  face  goes  without  saying."^ 

An  investigation  of  this  nature  has  been  made  in  Dakota  and 
Illinois.  623  children  were  examined,  and  30%  of  all  the  teeth 
were  found  to  be  diseased. 

Mr.  Denison  Pedley,  in  England,  conducted  an  examination 
of  the  teeth  of  3,800  school  children  from  3  to  16  years  of  age. 
75%  of  the  children  had  diseased  teeth.  About  12%  of  the 
teeth  needed  filling  or  extraction.  While  this  was  considered 
very  bad,  it  is  much  better  than  the  condition  of  American 
children  thus  far  examined. 

Unghavari,  a  Hungarian,  in  Scedegin,  examined  1,000  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  6  and  12,  and  found  that  87.02%  had 
diseased  teeth.  22.5%  of  the  baby  teeth  were  defective,  7.75% 
of  the  permanent  teeth  were  defective. 

In  Hamburg  94.4%  of  335  orphan  children  had  diseased 
teeth. 

A  very  extensive  investigation  of  the  teeth  of  school  children 
has  been  made  by  the  association  of  dentists  in  the  province  of 
Schles wig- Hols tein,  Prussia.  19,725  children  in  19  cities  were 
examined.  95%  of  the  children  from  6  to  15  years  of  age  were 
afflicted  with  caries.  Only  218  children  of  the  19,000  and  over 
had  ever  been  treated  by  a  dentist.  The  mouth  hygiene  of 
these  children  was  found  to  be  very  unsatisfactory,  endanger- 
ing the  sound  teeth  and  proving  a  source  of  infection.'^ 

Dr.  Karl  Rose  reports  an  investigation  in  the  provinces  of 
Baden  and  Thiiringen  of  the  condition  of  the  teeth  of  school 
children.  In  the  regions  poor  in  lime,  he  finds  in  Baden,  98.7% 
of  the  children  afilicted,  and  35.3%  of  the  teeth  diseased.  In 
Thiiringen  98%  of  the  children  are  afflicted,  and  34.9%  of  the 

^  Circular  of  Information  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  No.  5,  1881, 
Washington. 
*  Zeitschrif t  fiir  Schulgesundheitspflege,  No.  7,  1900. 
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teeth  are  diseased.  In  regions  rich  in  lime,  he  finds,  in  Baden, 
79%^  of  the  children  with  diseased  teeth,  and  i6.  i  %  of  the  teeth 
affected ;  in  Thiiringen  82.8%  of  the  children  with  diseased 
teeth,  and  16.7%  of  all  the  the  teeth  diseased. 

In  Thiiringen  only  27  children  in  6,303  had  fillings.  In 
Freiburg  were  found  only  53  teeth  out  of  28,343  saved  by  fill- 
ings. In  the  higher  schools  was  found  a  better  condition  of 
the  teeth  in  respect  to  care.  In  the  Freiburg  Gymnasium  one 
diseased  tooth  in  six  was  found  to  be  filled. 

Dr.  C.  Henie,  school  physician  in  Hamar,  Norway,  a  town 
of  about  the  size  of  Andover,  examined  660  school  children 
from  7  to  15  years  of  age,  and  gives  some  very  interesting 
tables  which  will  be  mentioned  later  in  connection  with  my  own.* 

Four  hundred  and  ninety-seven  school  children  in  Andover 
were  examined:  257  boys,  240  girls,  from  four  years  of  age  to 
eighteen.  96.9%  of  all  the  children  were  afflicted  with  caries. 
Only  15  children:  9  girls,  6  boys,  had  perfect  teeth,  and  all  but 
2  of  these  were  under  nine  years  of  age.  31.4%  of  the  teeth 
were  diseased:  boys,  32%,  girls,  30.8%;  41.7%  of  the  tem- 
porary teeth,  26.5%  of  the  permanent  teeth. 

Table  of  diseased  teeth,  by  ages. 


Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

AGK. 

Diseased. 

AGE. 

Diseased. 

4  years, 

29  per  cent. 

II 

years, 

21 

per  cent. 

5   ** 

31 

12 

25 

6   " 

35 

13 

35 

7   " 

34 

14 

36 

8   " 

31 

15 

43 

9   " 

41 

16 

-18 

52 

0   " 

30 

From  the  above  will  be  noticed  the  general  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  decayed  teeth  up  to  10  years  of  age,  and  then  the 
quick  drop  during  the  next  two  years.  Children  iDetween  eight 
and  nine  have  about  one-half  of  their  baby  teeth  still  in  the 
mouth,  most  of  which  are  in  bad  condition.  At  ten  years  of 
age  most  of  the  baby  teeth  have  given  place  to  the  new  perma- 
nent teeth,  and  at  11  years  of  age  children  enjoy  the  greatest 
immunity  from  diseased  teeth  of  any  period  in  life  after  the 
fourth  year.  Alas!  that  this  more  hopeful  condition  does  not 
continue.  At  15  years  of  age  they  have  lost  all  they  had  gained 
and  more. 

At  about  six  years  of  age  appears  the  first  permanent  molar. 
The  fate  of  this  first  born  and  natural  heir  of  the  strength  and 
hardihood  of  the  permanent  teeth,  as  shown  in  the  mouths  of 
these  children,  is  interesting.     Evidently  at  its  coming  it  is 

1  Zeitschrift  fiir  Schulgesundheitspflege,  No.  2,  1895. 

2  Zeitschrift  fiir  Schulgesundheitspflege,  No.  2,  1898. 
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TabIvK 

Comparing  the  teeth  of  Andover  children  and  those  of  children  of 
Hamar,  Norway. 


Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Diseased. 

Diseased. 

AGB. 

Andover. 

HAMAR. 

7 

34 

21. 1 

8 

31 

22.4 

9 

41 

20 

lO 

30 

16 

II 

21 

10.7 

12 

25 

10.3 

13 

II 

14 

36 

12.6 

15 

43 

13          . 

much  needed,  for  most  of  the  baby  molars  are  now  mere  shells 
of  bone,  but  a  sad  fate  awaits  it.  Contaminated  almost  at  once 
by  its  infected  neighbors,  we  find  this  giant  among  the  teeth 
diseased  to  the  extent  of  one  in  every  six,  the  very  first  year. 
Yet  I  find  most  eminent  authority  for  the  assertion  that  the 
sixth- year  molar  is  naturally  the  strongest  and  most  useful  of 
all  the  teeth.  Children  between  7  and  8  have  40.4%  of  these 
teeth  diseased.  At  8,  70%;  at  12,  78%;  at  15,  90%.  Long 
before  it  is  even  suspected  by  many  that  these  teeth  are  any- 
thing more  than  baby  teeth,  an  error  rudely  dispelled  when 
they  come  to  the  realization  of  the  facts  by  having  one  pulled, 
very  many  are  past  help.  Scott  says  of  Zohauk,  the  Nubian 
slave,  * '  the  lord  of  speech  has  been  stricken  with  silence  be- 
twixt the  ivory  walls  of  his  palace."  More  fitly  might  the 
mouth  of  the  American  boy  of  9  or  10,  with  his  shining  new 
front  teeth,  be  described  as  a  sepulchre,  white  without,  but 
within  full  of  all  uncleanness. 

Tabi^e 
Showing  progress  of  decay  in  the  sixth-year  molar. 


No. 
Children 

No. 
Molars 

No. 
Diseased 

No. 
I.ost 

Per  cent.  Diseased 

or  Lost. 

Age 

Andover. 

Hamar. 

5-6 

36 

30 

4 

0 

13-3 

6-7 

32 

92 

14 

0 

15.2 

7-8 

27 

105 

47 

0 

40.4 

18.5 

8-9 

34 

136 

90 

2 

70.2 

40.9 

9-10 

51 

204 

143 

7 

73-5 

50.3 

10- II 

52 

200 

131 

17 

l^- 

52.8 

11-12 

t 

224 

132 

19 

67.4 

49-3 

12-13 

60 

240 

152 

37 

78.7 

53-3 

13-14 

51 

204 

131 

36 

81.8 

55.5 

14-15 

26 

104 

81 

16 

93.2 

57-5 

'?"'o 

15 

60 

41 

13 

90. 

60.3 

16-18 

15 

60 

43 

13 

90. 

Dr.  Mary  E.  Gallup,  of  Boston,  for  several  years  gathered 
statistics  of  the  sixth -year  molar  in  the  mouths  of  native  bom 
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Americans.     Of  3,000  Americans  over  25  years  of  age,  only 
seven  had  all  four  sixth-year  molars  in  the  mouth. 

Besides  the  decay  of  the  teeth  there  were  numerous  abnor- 
malities, some  scarcely  less  serious  than  the  disease  of  the  teeth, 
either  as  regards  appearance  or  health.  More  than  one- fourth 
of  the  children  examined,  /.  <?. ,  26% ,  had  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing: protruding  upper  or  lower  teeth,  teeth  pointing  inward 
or  outward,  or  jaws  meeting  at  either  front  teeth  or  back  teeth 
only,  thereby  interfering  greatly  with  mastication  of  food. 
Two  children  were  unable  to  bite  the  little  finger  when  inserted 
between  the  front  teeth.  Some  had  teeth  meeting  end  to  end 
at  the  front  of  the  mouth  so  that  the  molars  were  unable  to 
touch  those  of  the  opposite  jaw.  13.  i  %  of  these  children  had 
too  long  retained  baby  teeth,  many  of  which  were  causing  a 
crowding  out  of  place  of  the  coming  second  teeth.  One  day  a 
little  girl  came  to  my  oflBce  with  a  singular  appearing  mouth, 
which,  on  my  looking  more  closely,  disclosed  a  double  set  of 
teeth  across  the  entire  front  of  the  upper  jaw,  the  baby  set 
being  allowed  to  remain  unmolested  in  the  way  of  the  second 
set.  All  the  baby  teeth  are  normally  displaced  by  the  perma- 
nent teeth  at  about  eleven  years  of  age.  Yet  we  found  many 
baby  teeth  in  the  mouths  of  children  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  occasionally  even  to  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  of  age.  Cases  were  not  wanting  of  too  early  extracted 
baby  teeth,  and  what  is  worse,  of  course,  extracted  by  dentists. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Atkinson  denounces  this  extraction  of  children's 
teeth  as  'murder,'  and  claims  that  not  5%  of  children  at  16 
years  of  age,  in  consequence,  have  fully  and  regularlj'  devel- 
oped jaws;  while  Dr.  Edwin  Collins,  of  The  London  Dentist, 
says  that  extraction  of  teeth  should  be  scarcely  less  rare  than 
amputation  of  limbs.  And  yet,  not  many  years  ago,  in  our 
enlightened  Commonwealth  it  was  not  an  unusual  thing  to  see 
some  travelling  "  dentist  "  extracting  teeth,  even  of  irresponsi- 
ble children,  in  the  public  street  by  the  dozens,  *  *  free  of  charge, ' ' 
and  "  without  pain." 

Three-fourths  of  the  children  examined  in  one  building 
had  unsightly  stains  upon  the  teeth.  Of  the  165  children 
examined  in  this  building,  58  had  prognathous  upper  jaw, 
8  prognathous  lower  jaw,  28  had  occlusion  of  molars  and 
bicuspids  only,  10  of  molars  only,  136  had  green  stains  more^ 
or  less  marked,  47  gave  evidence  of  being  mouth  breathers,  22 
suggested  the  possibility  of  adenoids,  1 1  had  abnormally  high 
arches,  3  V-shaped  arches. 

The  records  written  in  these  child-mouths  also  told  us  that, 
in  the  case  of  the  great  majority,  it  was  only  when  aflQicted  with 

1  Dental  Cosmos,  Vol.  IV. 
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"what  Burns  calls  the  * '  hell  o'  a'  diseases, ' '  the  toothache,  that 
the  dentist  was  ever  employed,  and  then  as  one  whose  function 
it  was  to  tear  out  these  organs  of  digestion  and  rid  the  mouth 
of  them,  rather  than  to  save  them.  The  326  children  over  nine 
years  old  had  lost  183  permanent  teeth;  more  than  one  to  every 
two  children.  After  14  years  of  age,  there  was  an  average  of 
one  permanent  tooth  lost  to  each  child.  One  girl  of  15  had  lost 
all  her  first  permanent  molars  and  one  twelfth-year  molar,  and 
the  other  three  had  cavities. 

It  was  very  evident  that  many  of  these  children  had  suffered 
much  with  the  toothache.  22.5%  said  they  had  suffered  a  great 
deal  during  the  past  year,  and  one-half  of  the  remainder  had 
suffered  more  or  less. 

While  the  percentage  of  cavities  filled  is  much  better  than 
that  found  in  Germany,  yet  it  is  amazingly  small.  I^ss  than 
20%  of  the  cavities  in  the  permanent  teeth  were  filled.  Among 
high  school  pupils  there  was  a  better  record,  50.3%  of  all 
cavities  were  filled. 

Each  mouth  bore  a  testimony  of  its  own  in  regard  to  the  care 
taken  of  the  teeth,  but  each  child  was  also  questioned  on  this 
point.  Only  13%  of  the  children  under  6  years  of  age  brushed 
their  teeth  or  had  them  brushed;  87%  rarely  or  never  brushed 
their  teeth.  Of  the  whole  number  of  children,  only  one  in  three 
made  any  pretence  of  regularly  caring  for  the  teeth.  One  might 
suspect  that  this  low  percentage  was  due  to  including  in 
the  calculation  the  very  young  children.  But  62.9%  of  chil- 
dren over  six  years  of  age  neglected  to  clean  the  teeth,  and 
even  23%  of  the  high  school  pupils  examined  were  guilty  of 
like  neglect. 

So  much  for  the  condition  of  the  teeth  of  school  children  in  An- 
dover.  To  recapitulate  and  make  clear  the  general  condition  of 
the  teeth,  before  passing  to  the  next  point,  let  us  try  to  get  a  sort 
of  composite  picture  of  the  average  school  child  in  Andover. 
He  has  twenty-four  teeth;  eight  of  them  are  diseased;  16  of 
them  are  discolored  with  unsightly  accumulation  of  food  and 
deposits,  or  else  he  has  some  noticeable  malformation,  interfering 
with  breathing  or  mastication,  or  disfiguring  his  appearance; 
three  of  the  four  first  permanent  molars  are  seriously  affected,  or 
else  one  is  already  lost  and  another  decayed.  He  has  either  never 
put  a  tooth  brush  to  his  teeth,  and  has  had  toothache  more  or 
less  during  the  past  year,  or  he  is  suffering  excruciating  pains, 
and  has  never  seen  the  inside  of  a  dentist  office.  Furthermore 
the  chances,  as  will  be  shown  later,  are  that  he  has  suffered 
from  malnutrition,  that  he  is  shorter  and  lighter  than  he  should 
be,  and  that  his  school  work  has  been  impaired.  And  what  is 
sadder,  his  condition  is  growing  continually  worse. 
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As  I  have  said  before,  with  the  advancement  of  civilization 
there  has  been  a  corresponding  degeneration  of  the  human  jaw 
and  teeth.  According  to  Dr.  Rose,  only  2.5%  of  Eskimos 
have  defective  teeth,  3  to  10%  of  Indians,  3  to  20%  of  Malays, 
40%  of  Chinese,  and  Soto  96%  of  Europeans;  while  97%  of 
Andover  school  children  are  thus  afflicted. 

I  am  sure  we  do  not  wish  to  stop  the  advancement  of  civili- 
zation, but  we  should  like  to  save  the  teeth.  Just  as  it  is  true 
that  man  in  his  evolution  from  the  lowest  monkey  has  lost 
twelve  teeth,  so  it  may  be  that  the  race  is  yet  to  lose  more 
teeth.  Indeed,  already  four  of  the  thirty- two  teeth  now  con- 
sidered the  normal  number  for  man,  give  much  evidence  that 
they  are  about  tired  of  appearing  at  all,  and  are  ready  to  have 
their  service  to  humanity  called  ended.  Not  to  speak  at  length 
of  the  causes  which  combine  against  the  teeth  of  man,  we  may 
briefly  state,  for  the  sake  of  what  is  to  follow,  the  chief  among 
them. 

The  changes  in  the  physical  structure  of  the  body,  incident  to 
evolutionary  progress;  the  lessening  need  of  teeth  as  an  initia- 
tory organ  of  dige.stion;  changes  in  the  kind  and  composition  of 
food;  the  general  manner  of  living  under  modern  social  condi- 
tions, with  its  attending  deteriorating  effects;  and,  negatively, 
the  fact  that  personal  hygiene  and  care  for  the  teeth  have  not 
advanced  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  counteract  these  causes  of 
physical  degeneracy.  For  generations  the  brain  has  been  en- 
croaching upon  the  lower  face  and  jaw.  Only  8  out  of  402  Brit- 
ish soldiers  had  a  width  of  jaw  equal  to  the  average  of  the 
Roman  soldier,  while  the  average  American  jaw  is  .37  of  an 
inch  narrower  than  that  of  the  ancient  Roman. ^  There  is  grave 
danger  in  these  changes,  the  more  because  they  are  so  imper- 
ceptibly gradual.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  race  develop- 
ment must  be  at  the  cost  of  the  physical  degeneracy  of  the  in- 
dividual. Modern  education,  modern  science,  medicine,  and 
philanthrophy  are  to  triumph  over  these  dangers  and  rescue 
the  bodies  of  our  children  and  of  their  children's  children  from 
physical  wreckage.  Physical  health  is  still  to  remain  possible 
in  all  the  future  changes  of  our  race.  In  this  work  of  recon- 
struction, in  accord  with  the  laws  of  health,  professional  and 
individual  care  of  the  mouth  have  no  insignificant  part  to  play. 

There  is  a  great  need  of  a  motive  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
care  for  their  own  teeth  and  the  teeth  of  their  children.  There 
is  a  deplorable  ignorance  and  inappreciation  of  the  value  of 
good  teeth  and  the  harm  arising  from  their  neglect.  Education 
is  the  first  and  great  need,  and  this  may  best  be  accomplished 
through  efforts  of  dentists,  directly  and  indirectly,  with  their 
patients,   by  published   papers,  in   co-operation  with   philan- 

^E.  S.  Talbot:  Degeneracy,  Its  Causes,  Signs  and  Results,  Contem- 
porary Science  Series. 
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thropic  societies,  regular  physicians,  school  boards,  and  the  public 
schools.  These  facts  especially  should  be  made  apparent  to  all. 
That  the  great  question  of  physical  welfare,  especially  so  in  the 
case  of  children,  is  the  question  of  nutrition.  That  what  is  di- 
gested and  assimilated,  rather  than  what  one  has  swallowed,  is 
the  principal  thing.  That  the  proper  mastication  of  food  is  an 
important  step  in  the  digestive  process.  That  this  is  very  apt 
to  be  thorough,  especially  with  children,  in  the  exact  ratio  to 
the  condition  of  the  teeth.  I  asked  many  children,  "  On  which 
side  do  you  chew  your  food?"  Immediately  came  the  answers, 
"  On  this  side,  or  this,  it  hurts  on  the  other."  Or,  "  It  hurts 
me  to  chew  with  my  back  teeth.  I  take  a  mouth  full  of  food 
and  a  swallow  of  water  to  help  me  swallow."  How  can  a  child 
properly  masticate  its  food  when  one  or  both  sides  of  his  mouth 
have  sensitive,  "jumping,"  shells  of  teeth,  instead  of  solid 
bone  ?  Or  when  his  incisors  meet  in  a  crisscross  so  that  his 
back  teeth  fall  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  more  short  of  touching  ? 
Yet  we  are  told  that  all  degenerations  result  from  a  disturbance 
of  nutrition  at  some  critical  period  of  growth.  Nathan  Oppen- 
heim,  in  "The  Development  of  the  Child,"  advances  strong 
testimony  to  his  claim  that  it  is  nutrition  that  has  far  more  to 
do  with  the  mental  physical  welfare  of  the  child  than  even 
heredity.  We  are  told  that  mortality  is  greater  beyond  all  com- 
parison from  the  first  to  the  tenth  year  of  life,  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  physical  ills  of  a  lifetime  are  allotted  to  the 
period  of  childhood ;  that  nearly  if  not  quite  one-half  of  these 
ills  is  due  to  derangement  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  hence  the 
importance  of  proper  mastication  of  the  food. 

Again  we  are  told  that  the  mouth,  when  rendered  foul 
through  the  decay  of  food  and  teeth,  becomes  a  veritable  hot- 
bed for  the  lodgment  and  generation  of  disease  germs,  an 
•  *  entrance  gate  ' '  for  infectious  diseases.  The  immunity  of  the 
physician,  though  constantly  exposed,  is  due  far  more  to  clean- 
liness of  mouth  and  person,  than  to  anything  else.  By  the 
lowering  of  the  general  tone  of  the  physical  condition,  the  pres- 
ence of  decaying  teeth  and  unclean  mouths,  have  much  to  do, 
it  is  asserted  by  physicians,  in  the  contraction  of  sicknesses  in 
general.  The  dentist  and  the  physician  have  a  grand  oppor- 
tunity for  co-operation  for  the  good  of  public  health. 

Dr.  Edwin  Collins,  in  the  19th  Century,  for  July,  1899, 
called  attention  to  the  relation  of  sound  teeth  to  good  scholar- 
ship. One  will  readily  admit  that  ability  to  work  well  at  one's 
studies  necessitates  good  digestion  and  freedom  from  pain.  How 
can  a  child  suffering  night  after  night  with  toothache  do  well 
in  school  ?  The  answers  of  the  children  show  that  one-fourth 
of  them  during  the  past  year  suffered  a  great  deal  from  tooth- 
ache. ' '  I  had  the  toothache  so  I  could  not  sleep  much  nights  for 
two  weeks;"  "  I  have  had  very  bad  toothache;"  are  some  of 
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the  Statements  of  the  children  to  me  in  private.  Feeble-minded 
children,  up  to  seventeen  years  of  age,  compare  very  favorably 
with  normal  children  in  the  condition  of  the  teeth  despite  the 
obvious  disadvantages  of  the  former  in  caring  for  them.^  The 
same  is  more  strikingly  true  in  the  case  of  the  inferior  races. 
Many  children  naturally  very  dull  have  excellent  teeth.  We 
could  possibly  draw  no  inference  to  the  effect  that  naturally 
good  tooth-structure  has  a  direct  relation  to  high  mental  ability, 
but  who  can  doubt  that  the  general  health  and  the  general 
condition  of  the  teeth,  so  far  as  they  mutually  affect  each  other, 
have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  school  work  of  children  ? 

The  children  examined  were  classified  by  their  teachers  as 
bright,  average,  or  dull.  Among  the  children  with  good  teeth 
there  were  found  13  bright  children  to  every  10  dull  children, 
but  among  the  children  with  poor  teeth  were  found  only  8 
bright  children  to  10  dull  children.  It  was  found  also  that  very 
generally  the  average  age  of  children  with  good  teeth,  in  any 
grade,  was  less  than  that  of  children  with  poor  teeth  for  the 
same  grade.  So  far  as  these  statistics  go,  they  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  chances  of  children  with  good  teeth  are  appreciably 
better  for  scholarship  and  promotion  than  are  those  of  children 
with  poor  teeth. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  stated  here  that  a  very 
bright  child  may  have  very  poor  teeth,  the  bad  condition  of  the 
teeth  being,  in  a  considerable  measure,  induced  by  over-stimu- 
lation of  the  brain.  There  seems  to  be  a  relation  between  over-ex- 
penditure of  nervous  energy  and  imperfect  development  of  the 
teeth.  Every  bright,  nervous  child  with  not  very  good  teeth, 
should  be  guarded  from  over-pressure  in  school  work,  especially 
during  the  years  when  the  teeth  are  growing. 

A  normal  increase  in  height  and  weight  of  children,  is  per- 
haps the  best  evidence  of  good  physical  condition.  Many 
careful  measurements  of  thousands  of  school  children  seem  to 
show  that,  taking  a  large  number  of  children,  there  is  a  rela- 
tion between  superior  height  and  weight,  and  physical,  men- 
tal and  moral  superiority.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  measure- 
ments conducted  by  McDonald  in  Washington,  Klein  in 
Worcester,  Porter  in  St.  Louis,  and  Byer  of  the  United  States 
Navy.  Since  nutrition  is  the  basis  of  development,  and  since 
the  teeth  have  an  important  part  to  play  in  the  process  of  diges- 
tion, it  seemed  interesting  to  know  whether  any  relation  could 
be  traced  between  mental  and  physical  superiority  and  supe- 
riority of  the  teeth.  Owing  to  the  comparatively  small  number 
of  children  who  could  be  grouped  for  comparison,  whatever  re- 

^  Dr.  Ales  Hrdlicka :  Report  of  the  Managers  of  Syracuse  State  In- 
stitutions for  Feeble-minded  Children,  1898. 
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suits  were  found  are  not  claimed  to  be  perfectly  reliable.  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  understood  as  making  any  broad  generalization 
on  the  data  gathered,  but  the  results  certainly  deserve  serious 
consideration. 

The  weight  of  boys  with  good  teeth  was  compared  with  the 
weight  of  boys  with  poor  teeth  at  each  age  from  five  to  four- 
teen, also  the  weight  of  the  girls  with  good  teeth  with  weight 
of  girls  with  poor  teeth  of  corresponding  ages,  there  being 
twenty  groups  in  all.  The  children  with  good  teeth  surpassed 
children  with  poor  teeth  in  weight  in  15  out  of  the  20  groups. 
Combining  the  average  weights  of  boys  and  girls  with  good  teeth 
for  each  age,  and  the  weights  of  boys  and  girls  with  poor  teeth 
for  corresponding  ages,  and  comparing,  it  was  found  that  the 
children  Vv^ith  good  teeth  surpassed  in  weight  the  children  with 
poor  teeth  at  all  ages  except  at  eight  and  thirteen.  Combining 
the  averages  of  children  with  good  teeth  for  all  ages  and  the 
averages  of  children  with  poor  teeth  for  all  ages,  the  children 
with  good  teeth  surpassed  the  children  with  poor  teeth  in 
weight  by  an  average  of  2.7  lbs.  per  child.  In  other  words, 
children  with  good  teeth  were  on  the  average  about  half  a  year 
ahead  of  the  children  with  poor  teeth  in  physical  development, 
as  shown  by  weight. 

Parents  should  know,  also,  that  the  calcification  of  the  teeth 
begins  long  before  the  child  is  born;  that  any  disturbance  of 
nutrition  due  to  bad  heredity  or  maternal  impressions  become 
registered  upon  the  teeth;  that  the  enamel  organs  and  dentine 
germ  of  the  permanent  teeth  form  before  birth;  that  the  first 
permanent  molars  begin  to  calcify  before  birth;  that  from  birth 
to  five  years  of  age  is  the  critical  period  for  the  calcification  of 
the  permanent  teeth.  It  is  the  general  notion  that  it  is  of  little 
moment  whether  the  baby  teeth  decay  or  not.  So  far  as  they 
effect  the  general  health  and  condition  of  the  mouth,  the  baby 
teeth  have  a  very  great  influence  upon  the  permanent  teeth. 
So  far  as  all  the  permanent  teeth  except  the  wisdom  teeth  are 
concerned,  their  natural  fate  is  fixed  before  the  child  has  cut  his 
permanent  front  teeth. 

The  following  diagram  of  the  teeth  is  instructive.  The  lines 
show  what  teeth  and  what  portion  of  each  tooth  may  suffer 
from  malnutrition  at  certain  ages.  To  find  what  teeth  and 
what  portions  may  suffer  at  3  years  of  age,  for  example,  follow 
along  the  three-year  line.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  central  and 
lateral  incisors  will  suffer,  just  below  the  middle  of  the  enam- 
eled part,  the  cuspid  at  the  end,  and  the  sixth-year  molar. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  early  years  and  the  care  of  the 
temporary  teeth  are  so  important,  it  was  very  rare  to  find  that 
the  temporary  teeth  had  been  particularly  cared  for.  Of  the 
1,840  cavities  in  the  baby  teeth,  only  48  had  been  filled,  i.  <?., 
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2.6  in  each  hundred.  Very  few  of  the  children  under  6  years 
of  age  brushed  their  teeth  or  had  them  brushed.  There  is  no 
reason  why  children  of  3  or  4  years  of  age  may  not  brush  their 
own  teeth,  even  so  acquire  the  habit  that  they  will  feel  uncom- 
fortable wdien  their  teeth  are  not  clean. 

Dr.  W.  D.  Miller,  of  Berlin,  has  shown  that  there  is  a  micro- 
organism concerned  in  the  decay  of  the  teeth.  These  microbes, 
infectious  in  character,  lodge  upon  some  hollow  or  unclean 
portion  of  the  tooth.  They  secrete  an  acid  which  dissolves  the 
enamel  of  the  tooth,  and  they  burrow  gradually  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  tooth.  It  is  supposed  that  these  microbes  do 
not  live  upon  the  tooth  substance,  but  upon  the  sugar  and 
starchy  foods  which  have  been  acted  upon  by  the  saliva  of  the 
mouth,  while  the  acid  secreted  caused  the  crumbling  away  of 
the  tooth.  Hence  the  importance  of  keeping  the  teeth  per- 
fectly clean.  A  tooth  that  is  smooth  and  perfectly  clean  can 
scarcely  decay. 

Parents  should  know  of  the  effect  of  different  foods  upon  the 
teeth.  Unlike  other  portions  of  the  body,  after  the  enamel  has 
once  been  formed  there  is  no  cell  for  nourishing  or  repairing 
the  enamel.  Whatever  effect  the  food  is  to  have  upon  the  for- 
mation of  enamel  of  the  teeth,  must  take  place  before  a  certain 
age.  In  the  case  of  infants,  next  to  mother's  milk,  cow  milk 
diluted  with  barley  water  is  the  best  food  for  the  teeth.  When 
the  child  is  old  enough,  the  teeth  may  be  well  nourished  by 
means  of  rolled  oats,  rolled  wheat,  graham,  meat,  fish,  eggs 
and  fruits.  The  natural  order  of  food  for  man  according  to 
Dr.  Rose  is  the  following:  Flesh,  whole  grains,  vegetables, 
bread,  cooked  meat,  milk,  butter,  fat.  Races  which  live  largely 
upon  flesh  are  least  afflicted  with  caries. 

Children  should  not  be  fed  largely  upon  soft  and  sloppy 
foods.  The  strong  exercise  of  the  teeth  in  mastication  seems 
to  be  the  natural  and  necessary  accompaniment  of  sound  teeth. 
Children  should  have  something  to  chew  upon.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  an  examination  by  Dr.  W.  Smith  of  the  Sioux  In- 
dians in  Buffalo  Bill's  Wild  West  Show,  disclosed  the  fact  that 
they  were  entirely  free  from  caries  of  the  molars  and  premolars, 


1  Reproduced  from  Degeneracy,  Its  Causes,  Signs  and  Results 
S.  Talbot,  Contemporary  Science  Series. 
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but  that  the  molars  were  worn.^  The  same  was  found  to  be 
true  in  the  case  of  the  teeth  of  the  Egyptian  skulls  brought  to 
England  by  Dr.  Petrie.  Dr.  Smith  claims  that  the  grinding 
surfaces  of  sound  molars  are  worn,  but  diseased  molars  are  not 
worn,  and  that  this  fact  is  strong  testimony  to  the  necessity  of 
vigorous  exercise  of  the  teeth  in  maintaining  a  healthy  condi- 
tion. 

Even  the  degree  of  the  hardness  of  the  water  is  of  impor- 
tance. I  am  aware  that  the  influence  of  the  drinking  water 
upon  the  teeth  is  considered  of  no  importance  by  some  authori- 
ties, but  it  is  a  fact  worth  notice  that  in  the  extensive  investi- 
gation in  Germany,  there  appeared  a  wide  margin  in  favor  of 
the  teeth  of  children  in  regions-rich  in  lime;  2,973  children  ex- 
amined in  a  region  poor  in  lime  showed  that  34.9  %  of  all  teeth 
were  diseased;  an  examination  of  2,708  children  in  a  region  rich 
in  lime  showed  that  only  16.7  of  the  teeth  were  diseased.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  degree  of  the  hardness  of  the  water 
in  the  region  most  afflicted  with  caries,  was  .5.  In  the  region 
of  better  teeth,  8  to  12.  The  degree  of  the  hardness  of  water 
in  Andover  is  from  1.3  to  1.7.  The  percentage  of  diseased  teeth 
among  Andover  school  children  is  31.4,  which  corresponds  very 
nearly  to  the  result  of  the  German  investigation  for  districts  of 
equally  soft  water. 

The  part  that  the  teeth  have  to  play  in  personal  appearance 
is  by  no  means  unimportant.  A  beautiful  set  of  teeth  adds  very 
much  to  a  face  otherwise  attractive,  but  no  face  can  be  said  to 
be  attractive  which  is  disfigured  by  a  poorly  kept  and  irregular 
set  of  teeth.  Malformation  of  the  mouth  and  teeth  may  cause 
undue  self-consciousness  and  diffidence  on  the  part  of  the  pos- 
sessor, even  a  moroseness  of  disposition,  which  greatly  hinders 
his  happiness  and  success  in  life.  By  a  sort  of  intuition  which 
we  could  scarcely  rid  ourselves  of  if  we  would,  we  are  impelled 
to  discount  people  with  deformities.  It  is  a  great  pity  that 
parents  should  allow  a  child  to  bear  the  extra  burden,  in  his 
search  for  success  and  happiness,  of  deformity  in  any  degree 
that  is  within  their  power  to  have  remedied.  A  careful  dentist 
tells  me  that  about  90%  of  the  various  deformities  found  in  the 
Andover  children  may  be  remedied  wholly  or  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, if  undertaken  in  due  season. 

That  the  decay  of  the  teeth  may  cause  deafness,  is  well  under- 
stood by  aural  surgeons.  Dr.  Samuel  Sexton,  before  quoted, 
says:  "  I  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  examining  the  teeth 
of  children  brought  to  me  with  aural  diseases,  and  it  happens 
very  often  that  unsuspected  dental  irritation  is  found  to  coex- 
ist, to  which  the  aural  irritation  is  in  some  measure  attributa- 

ijournal  of  Anthropological  Institute,  Vol.  XLVI,  p.  446. 
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ble.  Among  the  large  number  of  school  children  who  attend  the 
aural  clinics  at  the  infirmary  it  is  rare  to  find  one  where 
dental  irritation  should  not  be  considered  as  a  causative  factor.  * ' 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  dentist  has  a  responsibility  in  this 
condition  of  teeth  of  the  school  children.  His  part  is  more 
than  to  receive  children  in  his  office,  do  his  work  honestly  and 
well,  and  collect  his  fees.  With  the  dentist  rests  naturally  the 
burden  of  the  general  enlightenment  of  the  public.  Whose 
fault  is  it  that  the  great  majority  of  parents,  even  those  fairly 
well  educated,  never  dream  that  their  children  have  any  per- 
manent teeth  until  they  see  the  incisors  coming,  much  less  that 
their  child  of  eight  has  had  four  permanent  molars  for  two 
years,  and  that  two  or  even  three  of  the  four  are  already  dis- 
eased? '*  Mamma  knows  about  that  tooth,"  said  a  little  girl 
to  me,  when  I  called  attention  to  a  cavity  in  one  of  her  first 
permanent  molars,  **  but  she  is  not  going  to  have  it  filled,  be- 
cause it  is  a  baby  tooth."  The  record  of  these  first  molars, 
shows  that  this  mother,  apparently  more  thoughtful  than  most 
of  them,  because  she  did  intend  to  have  the  permanent  teeth 
filled,  was  only  one  of  a  great  majority  who  believe  that  the 
sixth-year  molar  is  a  baby  tooth. 

No  one  dentist  may  perhaps  take  upon  himself,  for  obvious 
reasons,  the  enlightenment  of  the  public  in  regard  to  the  care 
of  the  teeth, especially  so  far  as  it  concerns  his  profession,  but 
an  association  of  dentists,  in  any  community,  may  and  ought 
to  do  so.  There  are  many  ways  by  w^hich  this  might  be  done, 
it  seems  to  me,  in  a  towm  like  Andover:  timely  articles  in  the 
local  paper  on  the  teeth  and  their  care,  by  the  members  of  the 
association;  co-operation  with  the  regular  physicians.  Mothers' 
meetings  are  common  now  even  in  small  towns, — a  timely  talk 
to  mothers  on  the  care  of  the  teeth  of  infants  and  young  chil- 
dren, would  be  gratefully  received,  I  am  sure.  The  association 
should  know  what  instruction  is  given  in  the  public  schools  in 
regard  to  the  teeth,  what  text-books  are  used,  what  charts, 
etc.  Superintendents,  I  believe,  would  welcome  any  sugges- 
tions from  dentists  in  this  matter.  Every  town  has  its  charac- 
teristic local  conditions.  Perhaps  a  manual  for  the  use  of  the 
schools  could  be  prepared,  which  would  be  far  superior  to  the 
treatment  in  any  text-book  that  could  be  purchased  for  that 
town.  In  some  of  the  more  progressive  towns,  dental  inspec- 
tion of  school  children  might  be  established  through  the  efforts 
of  the  local  dentists.  This  must  come  in  time.  The  day  is 
approaching  when  every  child  in  our  public  schools  will  be  con- 
sidered as  a  being  with  a  body  as  well  as  with  a  mind.  With  the 
burden  of  public  enlightenment,  comes  to  the  dentist  also  the 
responsibility  of  the  policy  or  lack  of  policy  of  public  officials  in 
this  matter,  so  far  as  it  concerns  public  institutions,  especially 
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the  public  schools.  If  this  responsibility  rests  not  on  the  den- 
tist, then  on  whom  ?  And  here  comes  up  the  question  of  the 
poor.  Dr.  Richard  C.  Newton,  in  the  Dental  Cosmos,  for  May, 
1896,  says — "  the  dentists,  if  they  wish  to  be  esteemed  by  the 
public  generally  as  specialists  of  medicine,  must  give  of  their 
time  and  skill  to  treating  the  poor.  It  is  the  willingness  to  give 
thought,  time  and  skill  to  the  service  of  the  poor  which  has 
elevated  and  ennobled  the  profession  of  medicine.  It  is  this  that 
has  made  it  the  most  generally  beloved  and  respected  of  all  the 
professions. ' '  How  widely  the  free  clinics  for  the  poor  have  been 
established  and  how  greatly  abused,  I  do  not  know,  but  there 
are  still  many  deserving  children  without  them.  As  one  result 
of  this  work  in  the  Andover  schools,  there  will  be  established 
mainly  through  the  generosity  and  philanthropic  spirit  of  our 
local  dentists,  a  dental  room,  open  at  least  three  forenoons  a 
month,  to  the  service  of  the  children  of  the  poor. 

I  desire  in  closing  to  acknowledge  my  great  indebtedness  to 
the  dentists  of  Andover,  Drs.  Gilbert,  Hulme,  and  Macintosh, 
for  their  very  generous  assistance  and  helpful  suggestions. 
Without  many  hours  of  hard  work  on  their  part  so  freely 
given,  this  investigation  could  hardly  have  been  conducted.  I 
am  indebted,  also,  to  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Burnham,  and  Librarian 
Louis  N.  Wilson,  of  Clark  University,  for  suggestions  and  aid 
in  securing  literature  on  the  subject. 
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So  far  as  elementary  education  is  concerned  European  coun- 
tries have,  to  say  the  least,  as  much  to  learn  from  us  as  we  from 
them.  The  spirit  of  our  best  primary  schools,  the  sympathetic 
relation  between  teacher  and  pupils,  and  the  spontaneity  of 
both  are  seldom  found  in  similar  schools  in  Europe.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  in  America  the  teachers  in  these 
schools  are  women,  partly  to  the  fact  that  there  is  less  direction 
and  prescription  by  central  authority,  and,  consequently,  more 
freedom  allowed  teachers,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
studied  children  more  scientifically  and  more  sympathetically 
than  any  other  nation.  This  last  fact  is  coming  to  be  recog- 
nized abroad,  and  European  educationists  are  looking  to  this 
country  both  for  inspiration  and  for  light  on  the  general  subject 
of  child  psychology. 

Whilst  the  best  American  primary  schools  are  somewhat  bet- 
ter than  the  best  primary  schools  abroad,  the  same  cannot  be 
said  either  of  our  grammar  schools  or  of  our  high  schools.  The 
teaching  in  the  upper  classes  of  European  elementary  schools 
is  in  many  respects  considerably  more  effective  than  that  in  our 
higher  grammar  grades.  The  teachers  are  more  scholarly  and 
have  mastered  far  better  than  American  teachers  the  matter  to 
be  taught.  This  is  especially  true  of  such  subjects  as  geog- 
raphy and  history.  They  know  better  how  to  prepare  the  sub- 
ject matter  for  class  instruction,  how^  to  distinguish  between  the 
relative  importance  of  various  parts,  and  how  to  present  them 
in  true  perspective  to  their  classes.  We  might  say  that  the 
American  teacher  excels  in  so  far  as  a  knowledge  of  children 
conditions  effective  teaching,  the  foreign  teacher  excels  in  so 
far  as  a  knowledge  of  subject  matter  and  the  pedagogical  prin- 
ciples growing  out  of  it  determine  the  character  of  instruction. 
The  American  grammar  school  is  relatively  not  so  efficient  as 
the  American  primary  school.  This  difference  between  for- 
eign elementary  schools  and  our  own  may,  no  doubt,  be  partly 
traced  to  the  normal  schools.  Foreign  normal  schools,  espe- 
cially those  of  Germany,  train  their  teachers  better  for  the  work 
of  the  higher  grades  of  the  elementary  schools  than  for  that 
of  the   grades  corresponding  to   our   primary  schools,  whilst 
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American  normal  schools  do  the  reverse.  Few  of  our  normal 
schools  train  teachers  well  for  grammar  school  work. 

There  is  far  more  oral  teaching  in  the  best  foreign  schools 
than  in  our  own,  and  far  less  of  book  study.  A  lesson  is  sel- 
dom assigned  to  be  studied  until  it  has  been  taught.  There 
are  virtual])^  no  "study  periods"  during  the  school  session, 
and  yet  in  the  elementary  schools  there  is  no  more  home  study 
required  of  children  +han  is  required  in  our  own.  If  the  Ameri- 
can teacher  should  n  aster  the  subject  matter  as  the  foreign 
teacher  does,  and  then  present  it  with  the  living  voice  instead 
of  requiring  children  to  learn  it  from  books,  the  work  of  our 
grammar  schools  would  gain  materially  in  effectiveness.  The 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  higher  classes  in  our  grammar 
schools  will  be  taught  by  college  graduates  who  have  also  re- 
ceived professional  training,  either  in  college  or  some  superior 
normal  school. 

Such  subjects  as  singing  and  drawing  are  taught  far  better 
in  good  American  schools  than  in  European  schools. 

The  chief  defect  of  the  foreign  elementary  school  is  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  connect  directly  with  any  higher  school  which 
prepares  for  the  polytechnic  school  and  the  university.  There 
is,  however,  a  system  of  **  continuation  schools,"  correspond- 
ing roughly  in  aim  to  our  evening  schools,  to  which  graduates 
of  the  elementary  schools  can  go,  and  which  in  some  sections 
of  Europe  they  are  compelled  by  law  to  attend.  In  these 
schools  the  elementary  mathematics,  French,  English,  drawing 
and  drafting  are  commonly  taught.  In  addition  to  these  there 
are  many  trade  schools.  Berlin  had  in  all  twenty-eight  of  these 
continuation  and  trade  schools  in  1899,  with  an  attendance 
of  25,000  students.  The  teaching  in  these  schools  is  fully  as 
efi&cient  as  that  in  our  best  American  high  schools,  and  some 
of  it  is  better.  There  is  no  system  of  evening  schools  in  our  own 
country  which  can  bear  comparison  with  these  schools.  It  need 
not  be  added  that  teachers  in  these  schools  are  appointed  on 
merit,  and  that  the  same  qualifications  are  demanded  of  them 
as  are  required  of  day  school  teachers. 

Technical  and  commercial  education  is  developed  in  all  the 
countries  in  Central  Europe  far  more  than  in  our  own.  Their 
higher  technical  schools  are  of  a  higher  grade  than  ours, 
and  the}^  have  between  them  and  the  trade  schools  various 
schools,  like  those  at  Chemnitz  and  Prague,  whose  aim  is  to 
prepare  students  for  positions  as  foremen  in  shops,  superin- 
tendents of  manufacturing  establishments,  and  for  similar  posi- 
tions. We  have  no  schools  exactly  of  this  type.  What  we  need 
is  elementary  technical  schools  and  trade  schools  at  public 
expense. 

Commercial  schools  are  rapidly  developing  in  like  manner 
abroad.  These  are  not  only  such  as  are  of  university  rank,  like 
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those  of  Antwerp,  Leipzig,  Vienna,  and  Paris,  but  also  others 
like  the  one  at  Gera  or  Nuremberg,  which  correspond  in  rank 
somewhat  to  our  high  schools.  A  few  of  our  universities  have 
already  organized  courses  in  commerce  and  finance,  and  others 
will  soon  follow.  There  remains  the  problem  of  providing  a 
commercial  school  of  the  rank  of  our  secondary  schools. 

These  needs  can  be  provided  only  by  broadening  our  second- 
ary education.  The  division  of  high  schools  into  "English  " 
and  *'  Latin  "  is  virtually  a  thing  of  the  past.  There  will  be 
at  least  three  types  of  high  schools  in  the  future,  and  they  are 
indeed  now  in  process  of  development :  the  literary  high  school, 
the  manual  training  high  school,  which  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
technical  school,  and  the  commercial  high  school. 

Teaching  in  foreign  countries  is  recognized,  not  in  name  only 
but  in  fact,  as  a  profession.  This  is  possible  on  four  conditions. 
First  every  teacher  must  have  received  professional  training. 
Secondly,  there  is  a  rigid  State  examination  to  bar  out  the  un- 
fit. Thirdly,  there  is  permanency  of  tenure  after  a  definite 
period  of  trial  teaching;  and  fourthly,  there  is  a  pension  which 
makes  teaching  attractive  enough  to  draft  into  the  service  superior 
ability,  and  also  makes  it  possible  to  relieve  the  schools  of  super- 
annuated teachers.  In  order  to  elevate  teaching  to  the  dignity 
of  a  profession  in  this  country,  it  is  essential  that  these  steps 
be  taken  in  the  order  here  stated,  and  not  in  the  reverse  order; 
and  yet  the  latter  is  precisely  the  one  proposed  in  some  quar- 
ters. Nothing  could  be  so  injurious  to  the  interest  of  educa- 
tion in  our  country  as  to  provide  permanency  of  tenure  and  a 
system  of  pensions,  and  still  allow  teachers  to  be  appointed 
without  thorough  professional  training  through  political  influ- 
ence and  personal  favoritism. 

It  is,  however,  from  the  secondary  schools  of  Europe  that  we 
have  most  to  learn.  Their  organization  is  quite  similar  in  all 
countries  of  continental  Europe.  The  course  is  generally  seven, 
eight  or  nine  years  in  the  case  of  those  which  fit  for  the  univer- 
sities and  the  higher  polytechnic  and  commercial  schools,  and 
six  years  in  those  of  lower  grade.  Pupils  enter  at  the  age  of 
nine,  ten  or  eleven,  and  the  average  age  of  graduation  is 
eighteen  or  nineteen.  There  is  an  entire  absence  of  any  insti- 
tution corresponding  to  the  American  college.  These  secondary 
schools  cover  the  years  of  the  upper  five  classes  or  grades  of 
our  grammar  schools,  the  four  classes  of  our  high  schools,  and 
the  first  two  classes  of  our  best  colleges.  They  accomplish  in 
nine  years  what  it  takes  us  eleven  or  twelve  to  accomplish. 
This  is  made  possible  in  three  ways.  First,  by  separating  at 
the  age  of  nine,  ten  or  eleven  the  pupils  who  are  to  fit  for  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning  from  those  who  are  to  enter  prac- 
tical life  at  the  end  of  the  elementary  school  course.    Secondly, 
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some  foreign  language,  either  ancient  or  modern,  is  begun  at 
once  on  entering,  and  algebra  and  geometry  are  introduced 
several  years  earlier  than  is  the  case  in  our  own  schools.  The 
*  *  common  branches ' '  are  taught  somewhat  less  extensively  than 
in  the  elementary  schools.  Thirdly,  much  more  extensive  and 
thorough  preparation  is  required  of  the  teachers  in  these  schools 
than  we  require  of  teachers  in  our  high  schools.  To  become  a 
teacher  in  one  of  these  secondary  schools,  the  applicant  must 
have  had  what  is  equivalent  to  a  college  education,  followed 
by  at  least  three  years  of  university  study,  then  he  must  have 
devoted  (in  Prussia)  a  year  to  the  study  of  pedagogics,  and 
another  year  to  trial  teaching.  After  all  this  preparation  he 
can  obtain  only  a  license  to  teach  those  subjects  to  which  he 
devoted  special  study  at  the  university,  and  in  which  he  has 
passed  rigid  examinations.  It  is  teachers  with  this  kind  of 
preparation  into  whose  hands  are  placed  little  boys  of  nine, 
ten  or  eleven  years  of  age  at  once  on  entering  the  secondary 
school. 

An  effort  has  been  made  in  this  country  to  shorten  the  time 
required  to  fit  students  for  the  university  and  the  professional 
schools  by  introducing  high  school  studies  into  our  grammar 
schools,  by  ' '  enriching  ' '  the  grammar  school  course.  The  re- 
sult has  been  on  the  whole  disappointing.  Foreign  nations 
have  solved  the  problem,  and  we  must  sooner  or  later  adopt 
their  solution.  It  consists,  as  pointed  out,  in  the  earlier  sepa- 
ration of  pupils  who  are  to  fit  for  higher  institutions  of  learning 
from  those  who  expect  to  enter  practical  life  on  leaving  the 
grammar  schools,  and  in  demanding  for  our  secondary  schools 
teachers  who  have  had  not  only  a  college  education,  but  who 
have  had  university  training  and  who  have  made  some  study  of 
the  science  of  education  besides.  There  ought  to  be  grammar 
schools  in  every  city  for  children  who  are  later  to  fit  for  col- 
lege, in  which  a  four  years'  course  could  be  arranged  to  pre- 
pare for  the  high  school.  In  large  grammar  schools  double 
courses  can  be  arranged,  as  is  done  in  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  in 
small  schools  this  is  not  practicable.  Under  certain'  conditions 
the  higher  grammar  grades  may,  with  advantage,  be  incorpo- 
rated into  the  high  school,  but  this  is  not  generally  the  most 
satisfactory  solution. 

It  need  not  follow  from  this  that  our  school  system  become 
undemocratic.  There  can  be  courses  kept  in  our  secondary 
schools  which  will  directly  connect  with  the  ordinary  grammar 
schools,  and  in  this  way  the  door  to  the  higher  institutions  be 
kept  open  to  all. 

The  question  of  shortening  the  time  required  to  prepare  for 
the  professional  school  will  probably  find  a  further  solution  in 
a  readjustment  of  the  work  now  done  by  the  college.     By  re- 
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quiring  of  higk  school  teachers  such  training  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, and  by  adding  two  more  years  to  the  present  high 
school  course,  our  best  high  schools  could  fit  for  the  university 
and  the  professional  school  fully  as  thoroughly  as  the  colleges 
did  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  course  would  be  a  little  less 
extensive,  but  the  quality  of  the  teaching  would  be  better.  This 
would  be  converting  our  high  schools  into  an  institution  resem- 
bling somewhat  the  secondary  school  of  continental  Europe. 

The  work  of  the  first  two  years  of  our  best  colleges  belongs 
properly  to  secondary  education,  and  ought  to  be  done  in  the 
high  schools;  that  of  the  last  two  years,  which  is  an  attempt  at 
university  work,  ought  to  be  assigned  to  the  universit)^  and  the 
professional  school. 

This  dropping  out  of  the  college  would  make  it  possible  for 
our  universities  and  professional  schools  to  develop.  The 
courses  in  these  institutions  ought  to  be  lengthened  by  at  least 
one  year.  The  fact  that  we  have  no  secondary  schools  of  high 
grade,  and  the  fact  that  we  have  developed  the  college  before 
the  university,  and  allowed  it  to  occupy  partly  the  ground  of 
the  secondary  school  and  partl}^  that  of  the  university  makes 
the  problem  of  developing  the  university  a  difficult  one. 

Our  technical  schools  are  only  of  college  rank.  The  best 
technical  schools  of  Europe  are  of  university  rank.  Students  in 
this  country  will  never  in  large  numbers  spend  four  years  in  a 
college,  and  four  years  more  in  a  technical  school.  If  the  high 
schools  would  add  two  years  to  their  course  of  study,  and  the 
technical  schools  would  require  these  additional  two  years  of 
preparation  as  a  condition  of  admission,  the  latter  could  place 
themselves  virtually  on  the  same  plane  as  the  university;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  will  ever  be  able  to  accomplish 
this  in  any  other  way. 

Moreover,  the  extension  of  the  high  school  course,  so  as  to 
make  it  fit  for  the  professional  school,  would  lessen  materially 
the  expense  of  higher  education  to  the  student  inasmuch  as  he 
would  be  able  in  most  cases  to  fit  for  the  professional  school 
without  leaving  his  home.  In  this  way  the  door  to  the  higher 
education  w^ould  be  opened  to  many  against  whom  it  is  now 
closed. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  re- 
adjustment of  secondary  and  higher  education,  some  of  which, 
however,  are  probably  more  apparent  than  real.  The  value 
which  all  English  speaking  nations  attach  to  the  A.  B.  degree 
would  probably  cause  deep  regret  at  the  disappearance  of  the 
college,  for  no  one  would  advocate  the  conferring  of  degrees  by 
a  secondary  school.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  sentiment, 
and  would  probably  not  be  allowed  to  outweigh  positive  edu- 
cational and  material  advantages.     The  question  as  to  what  is 
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to  become  of  the  coljege  is  one  which  would  probably  settle 
itself  by  a  natural  process  of  adjustment  to  changed  conditions. 
The  stronger  ones  could-be  converted  into  small  universities 
doing  superior  work  in  a  few  related  departments,  and  the 
weaker  ones  would  do  purely  secondary  work  like  the  high 
schools. 


SOME  CRIMINAL  TENDENCIES  OF  BOYHOOD  ; 
A  STUDY  IN  ADOLESCENCE. 


By  Edgar  James  Swift,  State  Normal  School,  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

A  few  years  since,  while  studying  the  boys  confined  in  the 
Wisconsin  Reform  School,^  the  writer  was  impressed  by  the 
fact  that,  so  far  as  he  could  learn  from  conversation  with  the 
boys  and  from  a  careful  study  of  the  ' '  history  book  ' '  of  the 
institution,  these  boys  had  done  hardly  more  serious  things 
than  his  memory  could  recall  from  his  own  boyhood  and  that 
of  his  associates,  who  certainly  were  not  bad.  Reflection  upon 
the  subject  and  conversation  with  teachers  and  others  led  to  the 
conviction  that  a  study  of  the  youthful  escapades  of  some  of 
those  men  who  have  come  out  all  right  would  be  valuable  in 
throwing  light  on  youthful  delinquency.  A  questionnaire  was 
therefore  prepared  and  sent  to  men  of  unquestionable  moral 
standing.  Answers  were  received  from  forty-three  teachers,  in- 
cluding college  and  normal  school  professors,  twenty-five  col- 
lege students  and  senior  students  of  this  school,  and  thirty-five 
of  a  miscellaneous  class,  including  lawyers,  ministers,  dentists, 
merchants,  etc. 

The  answers  will  not  be  classified  in  per  cents  as  the  writer 
is  aware  that  no  such  mathematical  accuracy  can  be  attributed 
to  them.  He  is  satisfied,  however,  that  they  are  a  fair  average 
of  what  the  boyhood  of  conscientious  moral  men  has  been.  If 
the  results  err  at  all  it  is  not  in  exaggeration  of  criminal  acts, 
but  rather  in  the  incompleteness  of  their  enumeration. 

I.  Larks  and  adventures  play  a  large  part  in  the  life  of  most 
boys  of  an  independent  and  initiative  nature,  and  there  seems 
to  be  a  keen  enjoyment  of  feeling  independent  of  law.  Of  the 
forty-three  teachers,  thirty-three  said  that  they  enjoyed  larks 
and  adventures  as  boys,  while  four  enjoyed  them  "  if  they  were 
not  too  risky."  Twenty-nine  liked  the  excitement  of  doing 
what  was  forbidden,  while  twenty-six  enjoyed  the  feeling  of 
being  independent  of  law.  The  following  indicate  the  general 
tone  of  the  replies: 

"  I  am  satisfied  as  I  look  back  upon  my  boyhood  that  the  only  thing 

1  Vide  Am.  Phys.  Ed.  Review,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  170-178. 
North  Western  Monthly,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  36-41. 
Proc.  N.  E.  A.,  1898,  pp.  910-916. 
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that  kept  me  from  going  farther  was  fear  of  the  law.    I  liked  to  be  in- 
dependent of  it,  and  wanted  to  be,  but  usually  I  was  afraid  of  it." 
"  Not  if  the  law  was  liable  to  catch  me." 

About  the  same  proportion  of  students  and  a  rather  larger 
proportion  of  the  miscellaneous  group  gave  similar  answers. 

"  I  probably  would  have  enjoyed  them  had  I  had  a  chance." 
"  I  was  too  sickly  to  engage  in  any,  otherwise  I  would  have  enjoyed 
them." 

II.  Truancy.  Running  away  from  home  may  begin  as  soon 
as  the  child  is  able  to  walk,  and  the  impulse  sometimes  con- 
tinues active  in  one  form  or  another  through  childhood,  or 
even  into  adult  life.  The  desire  to  run  away  from  home  is  not 
confined  to  boys  in  unpleasant  surroundings.  In  a  class  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  bo\^s  whose  homes  are  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired half  a  dozen  or  more  will  be  found  who  planned  more 
than  once  to  run  away.  The  writer  has  a  distinct  recollection 
of  partially  arranging  to  leave  home  several  time.  The  excit- 
ing cause  is  commonly  some  book  of  adventure  in  which  a  boy 
plays  a  striking  part. 

This  wandering  tendency  seems  to  be  a  survival  of  the 
migrations  of  primitive  races. 

The  migratory  instinct  of  animals  is  too  well  known  to  need 
more  than  passing  notice.  This  instinct  probably  had  its  origin 
in  the  search  for  conditions  suited  to  the  animals'  wants.  The 
chief  cause  of  migration  has  been  the  search  for  food.^ 

*  *  The  young  salmon  which  is  born  in  a  mountain  stream  is 
soon  impelled,  by  something  in  its  nature,  to  journey  down- 
ward, even  for  many  hundred  miles,  until  it  reaches  the  un- 
known ocean,  where  it  would  discover,  if  it  had  faculties  for 
anything  so  subjective  as  discovery,  that,  while  it  was  born  in 
a  little  brook,  it  was  made  for  life  in  the  great  ocean. "^ 

* '  The  migratory  instincts  of  the  northern  hares  and  squir- 
rels, and  more  particularly  of  the  Norway  rat  and  lemming, 
which  in  severe  winters  move  in  amazing  numbers  in  direct 
lines  over  lake,  river,  and  mountain,  overcoming  all  obstacles 
that  might  be  placed  in  their  path,  are  well  known.  "^ 

*  *  The  Kamchatka  rats,  under  the  pressure  of  numbers,  are 
stated  by  Pennant  to  travel  westward  for  a  distance  of  eight 
hundred  miles  or  more."* 

"  Turtles,  during  the  ovipositing  season,  move  in  considera- 
ble numbers  from  one  part  of  the  sea  to  another,  and  they  are 
stated  to  find  their  way  annually  to  the  Island  of  Ascension, 

^  Kf^^  Wallace's  Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals, Vol.  I,  p.  25. 
2W.  K.  Brooks:  Pop.  Sci.  Month.,  Vol.  LII,  p.  784. 
•  Heilprin  :  Distribution  of  Animals,  p.  40. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  40. 
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which  is  distant  upwards  of  eight  hundred  miles  from  the  near- 
est continental  laud  mass."^ 

The  impulse  inherited  from  their  animal  ancestors,  strength- 
ened by  the  need  for  abundant  food,  has  firmly  implanted  in 
the  race  the  desire  to  roam. 

The  home  of  primeval  man  in  palaeolithic  times  **  was  along 
the  shores  of  seas  and  the  banks  of  streams.  Up  and  down 
these  natural  highways  he  pursued  his  wanderings,  until  he 
had  extended  his  roaraings  over  most  of  the  habitable  land."^ 

' '  What  prompted  him  and  all  savage  tribes  is  not  always 
the  search  for  food.  The  desire  for  a  more  genial  climate,  the 
pressure  of  foes,  and  often  mere  causeless  restlessness,  act  as 
motive  forces  in  the  movements  of  an  unstable  population.  Cer- 
tain peoples,  as  the  gypsies,  seem  endowed  with  an  hereditary 
instinct  for  vagabondage.  The  nomadic  hordes  of  the  Asiatic 
steppes  and  the  wastes  of  the  Sahara  transmit  a  restlessness  to 
their  descendants  which  in  itself  is  an  obstacle  to  a  sedentary 
life."« 

During  early  geological  periods  a  strip  of  land  connected 
France  with  England,  and  man  probably  crossed  over  from  the 
continent."* 

Tramps  and  gypsies  furnish  examples  of  the  persistence  of 
this  slowly  disappearing  race  tendency  to  migrate.  Many  men 
become  tramps  because  the  impulse  in  them  to  wander  is  so 
strong  that  they  cannot  resist  it. 

Truancy  is  not  evidence  of  youthful  depravity.  It  is  tem- 
porary reversion  to  the  migratory  habits  of  our  ancestors.  It 
is  the  awakening  in  the  boy  of  the  natural  life  of  the  race,  and 
a  revolt  against  the  oppressive  gloom  of  the  schoolroom. 

The  following  replies  are  from  teachers: 

"  Yes,  I  ran  away  from  school  as  often  as  I  dared  until  thirteen  years 
of  age." 

"  No,  but  solely  because  I  had  more  fun  in  school  than  out." 
"  Yes,  I  never  got  over  it  in  the  schools." 

III.  Anger  and  Fighting.  Anger  probably  arose  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  reflex  responses  of  the  organism  to  pain.  Hence  it 
is  one  of  the  oldest  elements  in  our  psychical  life.  This  accounts 
for  its  overwhelming  force.  Anger  is  physical,^  not  only  in  its 
primitive  form,  but  also  in  its  more  complex  manifestations.  It 
is  not  caused  by  organic  changes,  but  is  the  feeling  of  these 
changes.  In  anger,  as  in  every  emotion,  "there  is  an  initial 
fact,  idea,  image  or  sensation,  but  the  emotion  itself  is  nothing 

^  Ibid.,  p.  41. 

^  Brinton  :  Races  and  Peoples,  p.  74. 

^Ibid.,  p.  75. 

*  Vide  Ibid.,  p.  376. 

*  Vide  Lange's  Les  Emotions. 
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but  a  sense  of  those  organic  changes  which  precede  and  condi- 
tion it."^  Its  control  is  dependent  upon  inhibiting  nervous  im- 
pulses. These  inhibiting  impulses  may  be  reflexes  of  a  low- 
order,  as  when  you  immediately  allay  the  anger  of  a  fierce 
dog  by  giving  him  a  piece  of  meat,  or  they  may  be  of  a 
higher  kind  resulting  from  ideas  of  retribution  reacting  on  the 
individual,  or,  again,  they  may  be  of  a  still  higher  sort  due 
to  ideas  of  duty,  responsibility,  etc.  For  this  reason  the  con- 
ditions amid  which  a  child  is  reared  will  have  a  strongly  deter- 
mining influence  upon  his  control  of  himself.  Among  savages 
anger  was  allowed  free  vent.  It  was  the  means  by  which  they 
'  *  worked  themselves  up  ' '  for  war.  Doubtless  it  also  served  a 
useful  purpose  in  making  the  timid  courageous. 

The  justification  for  fighting  is  not  the  need  for  self  protec- 
tion, though  it  could  be  defended  also  on  that  ground.  Its 
value,  however,  is  psychical.  Fighting,  in  some  form,  is  one  of 
the  first  means  by  which  the  mind  becomes  accustomed  to  in- 
tense action.  To  fight  well  a  boy  must  be  capable  of  severe 
concentration  of  attention.  He  learns  to  judge  accurately  and 
quickly.  "  To  do  things  quickly  and  well  is  more  than  to  do 
them  quickly  or  well."^  Fighting  develops  self-control,  as  one 
never  defends  himself  successfully  in  angry  excitement. 

It  is  a  law  of  organic  growth  that  tissue  adapts  itself  to  the 
tension  to  which  it  is  put,  provided,  always,  that  the  strain 
never  increases  suddenly  beyond  the  strength  of  the  resisting 
tissue.  Bone  *  *  is  composed  of  numerous  fine  bony  plates  so 
arranged  as  to  withstand  the  greatest  amount  of  tension  and 
pressure,  and  to  give  the  utmost  firmness  with  a  minimum  ex- 
penditure of  material."^  "  If  it  is  broken  and  heals  out  of  the 
straight,  the  plates  of  the  spongy  tissue  become  rearranged  so 
as  to  lie  in  the  new  direction  of  greatest  tension  and  pressure: 
thus  they  can  adapt  themselves  to  changed  circumstances."* 
This  adaptation  to  strain  is  true  also  of  muscular  tissue,  and 
probabh^  of  brain  tissue.  Rearrangement  and  development  of 
brain  substance  in  adaptation  to  psychical  tension  is  the  under- 
lying principle  of  brain  training.  This  is  the  physiological 
basis  for  the  fact  that  the  mind  grows  to  the  mode  in  which  it 
is  habitually  exercised.^ 

Twenty-eight  of  the  forty-three  teachers  had  strong  tempers, 
and  twenty-two  of  these  said  that  they  were  unable  to  control 

iG.  Stanley  Hall :  Am.  Jour,  of  Psychology,  Vol.  X,  p.  589. 

2  Baldwin's  Social  and  Ethical  Interpretations,  p.  143. 

8  August  Weismann  :  "  The  Effect  of  External  Influences  upon  De- 
velopment, p.  II. 

^  Ibid.y  p.  II. 

^  Vide  Carpenter's  Mental  Physiology,  p.  470,  and  Swift,  Journal  of 
Pedagogy,  Feb.,  1900. 
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them.  One  answered,  "  usually,  but  when  it  got  away  from  me 
I  was  wild.  I  tried  to  kill  my  brother  once  for  tormenting 
me." 

Another  said,  "  I  once  killed  a  cow  in  a  fit  of  anger." 

"  I  was  wild  when  angry." 

A  college  professor  wrote,  "  I  remember  trying  to  kill  my 
brother  once  by  hitting  him  with  a  stone  after  he  had  tormented 
me." 

Eighteen  of  the  twenty-five  students  had  strong  tempers,  and 
nine  were  unable  to  control  them.  Of  the  miscellaneous  group 
there  were  twenty-seven  out  of  thirty-three  with  strong  tem- 
pers, and  fourteen  of  these  could  not  control  themselves. 

Eight  teachers,  three  students  and  five  of  the  miscellaneous 
group  remember  seriously  injuring  a  companion  while  angry. 

"  I  assaulted  and  nearly  killed  a  boy  who  had  snowballed  me." 
"  I  injured  my  sister  quite  seriously." 

"I  broke  a  boy's  nose,  dislocated  his  jaw,  and  nearly  put  out  one  of 
his  eyes." 

IV.  Robbing  orchards,  vineyards,  and  stealing  watermelons. 
This  is  almost  universal  with  those  who  have  any  opportunity. 

Only  three  teachers,  two  students  and  six  of  the  miscellane- 
ous answered  no,  and  a  number  of  these  said  that  they  had  no 
chance. 

"Yes,  I  took  great  pleasure  in  it  "  (teacher). 

An  interesting  phase  of  these  acts  is  the  thought  of  vicarious 
vengeance  which  sometimes  prompted  them.  It  illustrates  a 
peculiar  form  of  the  expansion  of  what  Professor  Baldwin  calls 
the  socius.^ 

"  I  assisted  in  robbing  the  orchards  and  vineyards  of  the  farmers  of 
a  neighboring  town  with  which  our  town  was  at  variance.  Two  or  three 
boys,  well  mounted,  would  take  a  small  quantity  of  apples,  almost 
under  the  eyes  of  the  farmers,  and  gallop  away  before  the  farmer 
could  get  after  us.  We  did  it  to  anger  the  people  and  spite  the  town, 
and  not  for  the  sake  of  the  fruit  which  we  threw  away  along  the  road  " 
(teacher). 

Most  of  those  who  engaged  in  such  acts  looked  upon  them 
as  legitimate  fun.  Only  eight  teachers  out  of  forty-three,  six 
students  out  of  twenty-five,  and  five  of  the  thirty-five  miscel- 
laneous considered  it  wrong  at  the  age  when  they  were  doing 
such  things.  Besides  those  who  gave  an  explicit  answer  of 
either  "  legitimate  fun  "  or  "wrong  "  the  following  replies  are 
suggestive: 

"  The  question  of  right  or  wrong  did  not  come  into  my  mind.  I  sim- 
ply did  it"  (teacher). 

1  Social  and  Ethical  Interpretations,  pp.  22-33. 
6 
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The  following  illustrates  the  youthful  idea  of  punishing 
stinginess  and  righting  a  felt  injustice: 

"  I  did  it  because  I  thought  it  fun  to  see  the  owner  get  angry.  He 
had  melons  to  feed  to  his  hogs,  but  would  not  give  us  boys  any,  so  we 
helped  ourselves"  (teacher). 

Children  draw  fine  distinctions  between  wrong  acts,  and  so 
justify  themselves  in  doing  something  that  is  not  very  wrongs 
though  they  may  admit  that  it  is  not  quite  right. 

"  I  distinguished  between  taking  money,  real  stealing,  and  taking 
fruit  "  (teacher J. 

"  I  only  partially  regarded  it  as  stealing"  (teacher), 

**  I  did  not  consider  that  I  was  injuring  anyone  to  any  great  extent, 
and  I  was  bringing  enjoyment  to  myself  "  (teacher). 

"  I  considered  it  wrong,  but  I  reasoned  that  it  was  not  very  wrong. 
I  wanted  the  fruit,  and  I  took  it  because  I  wanted  it,  rather  than  for 
the  excitement.  I  thought  it  not  so  bad  as  taking  other  things" 
(teacher). 

"  Wrong,  but  not  wicked  "  (college  student). 

"  I  thought  it  belonged  to  me  if  I  could  get  it  without  being  caught " 
(miscellaneous). 

V.  Taking  things  from  parents,  brother  or  sister  seems  to  be 
quite  common,  the  feeling  apparently  prevailing  that  taking 
things  from  members  of  the  family  was  not  quite  so  bad  as  tak- 
ing them  from  others.  Besides,  if  caught,  so  severe  a  penalty 
would  not  be  inflicted. 

"Yes,  I  took  cigars.  I  did  not  smoke  them,  but  traded  them  for 
things  I  wanted  "  (teacher). 

*'  Yes,  too  numerous  to  mention  "  (miscellaneous). 

"Yes,  anything  I  wanted  "  (miscellaneous). 

"  Yes,  a  ring  from  my  sister;  and  I  gave  it  to  another  girl.  I  did  not 
admit  it  for  three  or  four  years  "  (miscellaneous). 

A  Special  phase  of  this  which  probably  prevails  to  quite  an 
extent  is  illustrated  by  the  following: 

"  Taking  things  from  my  brothers  I  viewed  in  the  light  of  warfare, 
and  I  felt  that  it  was  getting  ahead  of  them.  I  did  not  feel  that  their 
ownership  amounted  to  much,  or  that  there  was  any  particular  wrong 
in  disregarding  it  "  (teacher). 

VI.  Other  escapades,  of  too  varied  a  character  for  classifica- 
tion, include  such  acts  as  interfering  with  trains  by  flagging, 
greasing  the  rails,  obstructing  the  track,  throwing  stones 
through  the  car  windows,  stealing  old  iron  or  coal,  etc.  Here, 
as  throughout  this  paper,  the  acts  were  committed  in  early 
boyhood,  and  up  to  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years. 

"I  got  drunk  and  stole  things  from  a  store.  Carried  a  pistol  and 
fired  it"  (teacher). 

"  In  company  with  another  boy  I  stole  some  oranges  from  in  front 
of  a  store  "  (teacher). 

"  I  threw  a  cord  of  wood  into  a  cistern  used  by  a  family  "  (teacher). 

"I  once  stole  a  book,  that  irresistibly  attracted  me,  from  people 
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whom  my  parents  were  visiting.  The  theft  was  never  discovered  " 
(teacher). 

"  I  stole  things  from  stores  "  (teacher). 

"  I  once  stole  a  thimble  from  a  peddler,  and  at  another  time  some 
fruit  from  a  store.  The  last  troubled  me  so  much  that  the  next  day  I 
bought  some  fruit  there  and,  unseen,  laid  the  money  on  the  counter 
for  what  I  had  stolen  the  day  before  "  (teacher). 

"  I  stole  from  news-stands  "  (teacher). 

"  I  stole  railroad  iron  and  explored  other  people's  back  yards  to  see 
what  I  could  find  to  take  "  (student). 

"  I  took  a  wheel  off  from  a  man's  buggy  "  (merchant;. 

"I  turned  in  fire  alarms  "  (dentist). 

"  I  obstructed  highways  and  railroads"  (locomotive  engineer). 

"About  twenty  of  us  created  a  disturbance  for  which  we  were 
arrested"  (teacher). 

"  I  stole  mill  files  "  (merchant). 

"  I  stole  fruit  and  nuts  from  a  fruit  stand  "  (teacher). 

"  We  boys  went  out  often  on  what  we  called  *  cooning  expeditions,' 
stealing  things  lying  around  "  (teacher j. 

"  Stole  fruit.  Marked  a  house  all  over  with  red  paint.  Tore  up  side- 
walks and  threw  tin  pails  filled  with  stones  at  houses  "  (teacher). 

"  Stole  two  barrels  of  tar  from  a  tar  manufacturer  for  a  fire.  Used  to 
throw  stones  from  a  hill  down  upon  some  Italian  workmen.  I  might 
have  killed  vsome  of  the  men  as  I  did  not  select  the  smallest  stones. 
We  boys  used  to  turn  the  street  car  switches  so  as  to  send  the  car  up 
the  wrong  track  "  (teacher). 

"  I  stole  things  from  a  locked  house  in  which  they  were  stored" 
(teacherj. 

"One  Sunday  evening,  in  company  with  other  boys,  I  stole  a  rail- 
road hand-car  and  ran  it  off  down  the  track  "  (teacher). 

"  Stole  some  iron  wheels  from  a  farmer's  machine  "  (teacher). 

"  Uncoupled  cars  standing  on  side-tracks  when  they  were  being 
switched  onto  other  tracks.  Then  I  hid  to  watch  and  hear  the  brake- 
men  swear  when  they  found  the  cars  left  behind.  I  also  threw  over 
wood  piles,  tore  down  fences  and  greased  the  railroad  track  to  stop  the 
train  "  (teacher). 

"I  set  fire  to  my  uncle's  barn  to  see  i,t  burn.  With  the  help  of  other 
boys  I  put  the  carriage  of  a  teacher  upon  the  roof  of  his  barn" 
(teacher). 

"  Set  fires  in  woods  to  see  them  run  "  (teacher). 

"  Pulled  a  farmer's  wagon  a  long  distance  away.  Set  the  brakes  on 
a  through  freight  train  so  that  I  could  get  off"  (teacher). 

"  Stole  a  man's  horse  and  buggy,  and  was  gone  four  days  before  he 
got  track  of  me.  With  other  boys  I  ran  off  with  a  hand-car,  and  when 
we  heard,  in  a  neighboring  town,  that  the  company's  agents  were  after 
us  we  left  the  car  and  ran  away  "  (teacher). 

"Sent  in  false  fire  alarms  for  fun.  Have  placed  large  rocks  on  the 
street  car  track  "  (student). 

"Shot  through  the  windows  of  empty  houses  with  a  revolver" 
(student). 

"  When  eight  or  nine  years  old  I  was  taken  into  a  beautiful  park  in 
Chicago,  and  while  unnoticed  I  stamped  my  foot  into  the  midst  of  a 
beautiful  flower  bed  "  (teacher). 

"  Sold  eggs  and  kept  a  part  of  the  money  with  which  my  parents  ex- 
pected me  to  buy  groceries.  This  was  frequent  up  to  my  fifteenth 
year  "  (student). 

"Stole  chickens,  rabbits,  fruit  and  cigars"  (student). 
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"  Burned  buildings,  stole  fruit  from  stores,  and  often  greased  rail- 
road rails  "  (barber). 

"  Pushed  an  outhouse  over  a  bank  onto  a  flat  car  below,  and  then 
started  the  car  down  the  grade.  Put  a  railroad  spike  onto  the  track 
on  a  heavy  grade  for  a  flat  car  loaded  with  men  to  bump  over  as  it 
shot  down  the  grade  "  (merchant). 

"  Broke  into  our  schoolhouse  through  the  window,  and  tore  up  and 
carried  away  some  books  and  pictures.  Hired  a  boat,  when  about  four- 
teen years  old,  intending  to  go  to  Milwaukee.  I  left  it  about  six  miles 
away  and  went  off  on  foot.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  owner  ever 
recovered  the  boat  or  not  "  (lawyer). 

"  As  a  college  student  I  stole  a  very  valuable  pair  of  elk  horns  from 
a  front  hall.  Blew  up  with  powder  an  unused  gas  tank  belonging  to 
the  city  gas  company  "  (manufacturer). 

"  Stole  powder  from  a  quarry.  Took  a  hand-car  many  times  from 
the  roundhouse,  and  after  using  it  I  left  it  on  the  track  anywhere  " 
(merchant). 

"  Broke  into  a  house  while  the  occupants  were  at  church  and  stole  a 
lot  of  things  to  eat  "  (farmer). 

"  Cut  off  a  horse's  mane  and  tail  and  painted  him.  Pushed  a  fine 
carriage  into  a  ravine  and  smashed  it  "  (dentist). 

"  I  switched  a  train  from  the  track.  Set  fire  to  beds  to  get  removed 
from  one  school  to  another  "  (Searcher  of  Records). 

"  In  company  with  other  boys  I  greased  the  rails  to  see  the  train 
stop.  Several  of  the  boys  were  afterward  sent  to  the  reform  school  " 
(teacher). 

"  Several  of  us  boys  stole  old  iron  from  the  scrap-pile  of  a  tin  shop 
and  sold  it  at  a  foundry.  We  did  not  do  this  so  much  for  the  money 
as  to  see  if  we  could  do  it  without  being  detected  "  (teacher). 

"  I  drank  and  gambled  as  a  boy.  On  numerous  occasions  I  tipped 
over  small  houses  having  blocks  for  a,  foundation.  A  family  was  living 
in  one  of  them  at  the  time.     I  was  arrested  several  times  "  (lawyer). 

"  I  was  one  of  a  crowd  of  boys  who  put  obstructions  on  the  rail- 
road "  (locomotive  engineer). 

"  I  stole  rags  and  sold  them  again.  On  one  occasion  I  sold  the 
same  lot  of  rags  three  times.  Stole  copper  bottoms  from  boilers  in 
yards,  where  they  were  placed  to  dry,  and  sold  them.  At  one  time  I 
struck  a  policeman,  who  was  about  to  arrest  me,  on  the  head  with  a 
grub,  and  nearly  killed  him  "  (merchant). 

"  I  stole  lead  pipes  from  new  buildings.  We  cut  the  lead  and 
melted  it.  Detectives  got  after  us,  and  so  we  quit.  Stole  rabbits  and 
pigeons  "  (merchant). 

"  Forged  my  mother's  name  to  a  note  asking  for  samples  of  cloths, 
prices,  etc.,  and  presented  it  at  the  store  when  most  of  the  clerks  had 
gone  to  dinner.  The  object  was  to  occupy  the  clerk's  attention  while  a 
friend,  who  has  since  served  a  term   in  the  penitentiary,  stole  things 
from  the  store.      Some  of  us  boys  broke  into  a  store  at  night  and  stole 
bottles  of  pop.     We  afterward  took  back  the  bottles  and  received  pay 
for  them  as  empty  pop  bottles"  (skilled  machinist). 
"  Stole  turkeys  from  farmers  "  (teacher). 
**  Stole  fruit  and  nuts  from  fruit  stands  "  (teacher). 
**  Stole  coal  and  iron  from  the  railroad.     Tried  once  to  pass  a  coun- 
terfeit five  dollar  bill.     I  knew  it  was  counterfeit  "  (teacher). 

"  Smashed  signs  and  did  general  damage.  I  was  seldom  or  never 
the  ofie  who  did  the  deed,  but  I  was  one  of  the  gang  "  (teacher). 

"  Dropped  a  stone  down  a  mining  pump  and  caused  a  smash-up. 
Assisted  two  other  boys  in  breaking  a  flood  gate  "  (student). 

'•  I  greased  rails  to  stop  a  train.     Set  fire  to  dry  grass  in  a  pasture. 
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and  it  burned  off  nearly  all  the  pasture.  Stole  candy  from  a  candy 
store  "  (student). 

**  In  the  region  in  which  I  lived  as  a  boy  nuts  were  held  to  be  as 
strictly  private  property  as  fruit,  and  I  made  a  practice  of  stealing 
them.  In  some  cases  I  sold  them  at  a  store  for  several  dollars.  I  felt 
that  this  was  legitimate  poaching,  not  even  so  bad  as  stealing  fruit,  in 
which  I  nevertheless  engaged.  In  taking  nuts  the  fun  was  a  fully 
equal  motive  with  the  gain  "  (teacher). 

"  In  company  with  another  boy  I  once  tied  a  handkerchief  to  a  stick 
and  propped  it  up  on  the  railroad  track  and  stopped  a  freight  train. 
It  was  exciting  sport  which  we  enjoyed  keenly  because  we  imagined 
it  was  such  a  daring  infraction  of  law  "  (teacher). 

"  I  used  to  steal  iron  from  a  pile  at  a  hardware  store  and  sell  it.  I 
would  then  steal  it  from  those  to  whom  I  had  just  sold  it  and  sell  it  at 
the  hardware  store  from  which  I  first  stole  it "  (teacher). 

"  I  stole  old  iron  from  the  railroad  track,  but  I  did  not  dare  sell  it, 
because  I  had  it  from  tradition  among  the  boys  that  the  buyer  would 
expose  me"  (teacher). 

There  is  a  decided  feeling  among  boys  that  what  they  find, 
or  overchauge  given  them  by  mistake,  belongs  to  them. 

"  I  did  not  return  a  $2}4  gold  piece  that  was  given  me  by  mistake 
for  a  ten  cent  piece.  I  knew  what  it  was  when  it  was  given  to  me  " 
(teacher). 

"  Yes,  I  have  found  articles  of  value,  and  I  always  considered  such 
things  the  finder's  property  "  (teacher). 

"  I  would  not  have  tried  to  find  the  owner  had  I  found  anything  " 
(student). 

"  I  found  money  in  a  pocketbook.  I  did  not  try  to  find  the  owner  " 
(lawyer). 

*'  I  once  found  $5.  I  thought  I  knew  to  whom  it  belonged,  but  I  felt 
that  he  could  afford  to  lose  it,  and  I  considered  it  a  kind  of  god-send  " 
(Searcher  of  Records). 

'*  I  found  a  $5  l)ill  for  which  I  did  not  seek  the  owner  "  (merchant). 

**  A  gold  sleeve  button  of  quite  a  little  value,  and  a  woman's  breast- 
pin.    I  laid  them  away  "  (teacher). 

About  one-half  of  the  several  groups  admit  that  they  drank 
intoxicating  liquors  while  boys.  The  question  "  were  you  ever, 
while  a  boy,  drunk,"  was  conspicuously  unanswered.  Seven 
teachers,  four  students  and  fifteen  of  the  miscellaneous  group 
said  that  they  were. 

"  I  enjoyed  the  excitement,  and  thought  it  manly  "  (teacher). 

VII.  The  most  serious  offence  with  which  the  questionnaire 
dealt  was  stealing  money.  The  subject  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  taking  money  from  parents  and  from  employers. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  teachers  said  that  taking  money 
from  their  parents  was  a  more  or  less  common  occurrence.  One- 
half  of  the  students  and  about  two-thirds  of  .the  miscellaneous 
group  made  the  same  admission.  A  good  number  had  no 
chance,  but  are  sure  that  they  would  not  have  hesitated  had 
opportunity  ofiered. 

A  professor  in  one  of  our  eastern  universities  wrote  in 
reply — 
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"I  do  not  remember  ever  taking  money  from  any  person.  I  cannot 
now  account  for  my  scruples  on  that  score,  but  I  suspect  that  I  saw 
some  boys  very  severely  punished  once  for  taking  money,  and  I  un- 
consciously came  to  the  conclusion  that  money  was  not  a  safe  thing 
to  steal.  I  know  that  I  would  not  have  hesitated  to  take  anything 
which  I  wanted  from  my  brothers  or  any  one  else, when  I  was  seven  or 
eight  years  old,  if  I  felt  reasonably  sure  that  I  should  not  be  detected, 
but  I  was  afraid  to  take  money." 

"  I  stole  money  in  small  amounts,  usually  fifty  cents  at  a  time,  from 
the  cash  drawer  of  my  father's  store  whenever  I  wanted  it  "  (teacher). 

"  I  used  to  keep  part  of  the  change  when  I  was  given  money  to  buy 
things  for  the  family.  I  saved  up  twelve  dollars  in  this  way  to  re- 
deem a  pledge  for  the  payment  of  a  bill  about  which  my  parents  knew 
nothing"  fstudent). 

"  I  took  money  whenever  chance  offered  "  (student). 

**  Once  I  took  as  much  as  five  dollars  "  (teacher). 

**  I  took  as  much  money  as  I  thought  would  not  be  missed,  usually 
fifty  cents  or  a  dollar.  Once  or  twice  I  took  larger  sums,  according  to 
what  I  wanted  to  get  with  it  "  (merchant). 

"  I  took  money  in  small  amounts  whenever  I  needed  ammunition 
for  my  gun  "  (student). 

Almost  all  agree  that  they  divided  stealing  into  degrees  of 
wickedness.  Few  regarded  taking  money  from  their  parents 
as  very  bad.     The  following  are  from  teachers: 

"  I  did  not  think  it  exactly  stealing." 

"  I  looked  upon  taking  money  from  my  parents  as  different  from 
taking  it  from  others." 

"  I  did  not  consider  it  stealing." 

"  I  knew  it  was  stealing,  and  I  would  not  have  dared  meet  my  par- 
ents' sorrow  had  they  learned  of  it.  Still  I  kept  it  up.  As  I  look  back 
over  such  acts  I  am  certain  that  I  never  really  faced  the  question  of 
right  or  wrong.     I  simply  did  it." 

From  one-fifth  to  one- fourth  of  the  several  groups  acknowl- 
edge taking  money  or  articles  of  value  from  employers.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  not  all  of  those  who  were  questioned  had 
worked  for  others  than  their  parents  this  proportion  becomes  a 
large  one. 

The  growing  feeling  of  part  ownership  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  from  a  college  professor: 

**  As  I  now  look  back  upon  a  period  of  twelve  years'  service,  from  9 
years  of  age  to  21,  I  see  how  the  feeling  that  I  was  part  owner  in 
everything  steadily  grew,  and  I  would  then  make  use  of  various  small 
things  without  much  thought  about  it ;  but  still  I  kept  it  secret.  Such 
things  never  amounted  in  value  to  over  twenty-five  cents  at  one  time, 
and  it  was  never  money  or  clothing." 

"  When  a  close-fisted  employer  refused  to  let  me  have  my  clothes  at 
cost  I  pocketed  enough  of  his  change  to  bring  my  clothes  down  to  the 
cost  mark  "  (student). 

The  following  is  from  one  who  has  lately  entered  the  minis- 
try, but  who,  at  the  time  referred  to,  was  a  clerk  in  a  drug  store: 

"  I  appropriated  to  my  own  use,  without  paying  for  them,  toilet 
articles  and  other  things." 
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The  efforts  of  boys  to  satisfy  their  conscience  and  still  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  an  act  in  which  they  half  feel  they  should  not 
engage  is  shown  in  the  following  from  a  teacher: 

"  When  a  boy  I  worked  in  a  candy  store,  and  I  consumed  a  good 
deal  of  candy  without  letting  the  proprietors  know  that  I  did  it.  I  rea- 
soned that  it  was  expected  that  a  clerk  would  eat  about  a  certain 
quantity,  and  that  it  could  not  be  wrong  under  these  circumstances. 
M}'  point  of  conscience  was  how  to  gauge  this  customary  amount,  and 
I  think  I  fixed  it  at  about  all  the  candy  that  I  wanted." 

The  amounts  of  money  taken  were  usually  small,  but  in  one 
case  as  much  as  ten  and  twenty  dollars  were  taken  at  one  time. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  some  children  who  would  not  them- 
selves steal  to  be  willing,  nevertheless,  to  reap  advantage  from 
the  thefts  of  associates. 

"Indirectly  I  encouraged  others  to  steal.  I  obtained  things  which 
a  boy  of  my  own  age  wanted,  and  traded  and  sold  them  to  him.  He 
gave  me  money  for  some,  and  articles  out  of  his  father's  store  for 
others.  I  did  not  know  positively  that  he  took  these  things  without 
his  father's  knowledge,  but  I  had  good  reason  to  suppose  that  he  did. 
I  nev^t  inquired  into  the  question.  If  I  had  known  that  he  stole  them 
I  should  have  continued  trading  "  (teacher). 

The  reasoning  by  which  those,  who  took  monej^  or  articles  of 
value  from  an  employer,  justified  themselves  varied,  but  fre- 
quently there  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  satisfy  their  con- 
science. Sometimes  a  sense  of  injustice,  real  or  imagined, 
suggested  the  theft. 

"  I  was  led  to  take  money,  etc.,  by  telling  myself  that  my  employer 
was  not  paying  me  enough,  that  he  had  no  rights  to  make  money  for 
the  few  things  that  I  wanted  for  my  own  person,  and  by  remembering 
that  he  himself  had  taught  me  to  deceive  his  customers  "  (student). 

"I  thought  that  I  was  not  receiving  enough  pay  for  my  work  " 
(teacher). 

"  I  took  things  from  the  store  in  which  I  worked  because  I  thought 
that  I  had  earned  them  "  (teacher). 

"  I  thought  that  if  my  employer  would  pay  me  more  I  could  afford 
to  buy  the  paper  and  other  things  that  I  took  "  (printer). 

At  other  times  the  thought  of  justification  did  not  enter  the 
boy's  mind.  He  did  not  face  the  question  of  right  or  wrong. 
He  simply  did  it. 

*'  I  did  not  try  to  justify  myself.  I  wanted  the  things  and  I  took 
them,  though  sometimes  I  took  things  I  could  not  possibly  use " 
(merchant). 

"  I  just  took  the  money  because  I  wanted  it.  I  did  not  face  the  ques- 
tion '  ought  I '  "  (teacher). 

Again,  the  morality  of  the  act  depended  on  the  amount  of 
money  or  value  of  the  things  taken. 

**  I  felt  that  it  was  so  small  it  would  not  amount  to  much " 
(teacher). 

"  I  thought  it  would  make  no  difference  to  the  owner  "  (teacher). 
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"  On  the  ground  that  the  owner  was  to  feed  me,  and  candy  was  as 
cheap  as  anything  else  "  (teacher). 

VIII.  The  great  majority  of  those  who  expressed  an  opinion 
concerning  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  lawless  acts  of  boy- 
hood believed  that  reasoning  is  most  effective.  Their  own 
treatment  as  boys  varied  from  reasoning  to  extreme  severity. 

"  Father  punished  me  severely.  I  do  not  think  it  had  a  good  effect  " 
(teacher). 

"  Whipping  I  regarded  as  an  outrage,  and  it  made  me  insufferably 
rebellious"  (teacher). 

"  My  father  was  gloomy  and  severe  when  I  committed  acts  that 
were  in  any  degree  public  infringements.  I  consider  reasoning  better 
than  punishment,  but  still  better  giving  a  boy  such  plays  and  active 
pursuits  as  will  occupy  his  energy  pleasantly  "  (teacher). 

"  My  father  was  very  harsh  when  I  had  done  anything  wrong.  He 
told  me  how  wicked  I  was  and  what  a  terrible  place  I  would  go  to 
when  I  should  die  if  I  did  such  things.  His  method  now  seems  to  me 
to  have  been  the  result  of  a  strict  belief  in  original  sin  which  must  be 
whipped  out  or  else  driven  out  by  horrible  remorse.  There  was  never 
any  recognition  of  the  fact  that  boys  like  excitement  and  do  many 
things  because  they  are  normal  boys.  In  his  view  every  wrong  +^^hat  I 
did  was  done  because  I  was  wicked,  not  because  I  was  a  healthy  grow- 
ing boy.     His  method  was  decidedly  bad  "  (teacher). 

IX.  Saying  what  was  not  true  to  escape  punishment  was 
common.  Sometimes  parents  unintentionally  drive  a  boy  into 
falsehood. 

"  I  was  a  persistent  liar.  My  lying  seems  to  me  now  to  have  been 
almost  reflex,  an  immediate  reaction  to  the  stern  questions  of  my 
father.  He  constantly  frightened  me  into  lying  so  that  I  finally  came 
to  tell  falsehoods  when  there  was  no  need  for  such  protection " 
(teacher). 

A  professor  in  an  eastern  college  writes, — 

**  I,  and  my  playmates  generally,  had  no  regard  for  the  truth  when 
an  untruth  was  likely  to  save  us  from  punishment." 

Few  of  those  who  replied  have  any  regret  for  the  unlawful 
acts  of  boyhood.  They  seem  to  think  them  a  necessary  ele- 
ment in  good  physical  and  mental  development.  The  following 
replies  are  typical. 

"  They  were  wrong,  but  I  should  feel  half  sorry  if  I  thought  my  boy 
could  not  do  the  same  things  "  (teacher). 

**  Natural  things  for  boys  to  do  "  (teacher). 

'*  Such  acts  are  simply  the  expression  of  a  general  egoistic  attitude 
toward  other  people"  (teacher). 

"I  think  all  boys  must  have  a  few  experiences  of  that  sort" 
(teacher). 

"  An  outlet  for  surplus  energy  "  (teacher). 

"  These  unlawful  acts  are  those  which  any  boy  of  spirit  and  energy 
may  do  without  their  having  any  bad  effect  on  the  final  formation  of 
his  character  "  (teacher). 

"  I  look  back  upon  my  acts  with  some  surprise  that  they  were  not 
worse"  (teacher). 
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"  They  were  an  outlet  for  boyish  activity,  and  if  another  outlet  had 
been  found  they  might  not  have  happened  "  (teacher). 

'•  My  wonder  is  that  I  did  not  do  more.  I  think  they  were  the  nat- 
ural outburst  of  boyhood,  and  did  not  represent  vicious  tendencies. 
If  there  had  not  been  the  restraint  and  influence  of  a  j<ood  home  about 
me  I  can  easily  see  that  I  might  have  gone  much  farther"  (teacher). 

"  Harmless  experiences  often  beneficial  "  (student). 

"  Something  that  every  boy  of  spirit  must  go  through  "  (student). 

"  I  think  I  missed  a  valuable  part  of  life  in  not  doing  more  "  (stu- 
dent). 

"As  the  natural  result  of  undue  parental  severity  "  (lawyer). 

"  I  believe  that  they  were  incited  by  a  desire  for  excitement  that 
was  given  no  satisfaction  of  a  legitimate  sort  "  (printer). 

"  They  were  caused  by  a  love  for  adventure  "  (student). 

Nearly  all  expressed  the  opinion  that  thej^  would  have  con- 
tinued to  do  such  unlawful  acts  had  their  surroundings  and 
home  influences  been  less  favorable. 

"  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  kind  restraint  of 
my  surroundings  I  should  have  done  much  worse  things  than  I  did. 
I  was  under  constant  pressure  to  do  the  right  thing,  and  I  do  not  see 
how  the  majority  of  boys  without  such  constant  help  and  pressure 
from  some  source  can  fail  to  go  wrong  and  stay  wrong  "  (teacher). 

"It  is  certain  that  environment  to  a  large  extent  determines  the 
actions  of  children,  and  even  of  adults.  The  savage  does  not  regard 
cannibalism  as  wrong.  Had  I  been  brought  up  under  the  conditions 
to  which  savages  are  subjected  I  would  probably  have  been  a  cannibal 
also.  So,  doubtless,  with  the  lawful  and  unlawful  acts  of  childhood. 
I  acted  in  accord  with  my  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  learned,  without 
doubt,  from  others  about  me  "  (teacher). 

The  following  is  from  a  university  professor: 

"  If  my  surroundings  and  influences  had  been  different  I  think  I 
might  easily  hare  become  a  criminal.  I  should  have  enjoyed  making 
counterfeit  money  or  planning  swindling  operations  against  banks." 

"  It  was  my  surrounding  influences  and  the  feeling  that  if  I  went 
too  far  I  would  disgrace  my  family  that  kept  me  from  becoming  a 
criminal.  I  enjoyed  everything  of  a  criminal  nature,  but  family  pride 
saved  me  "  (teacher). 

The  age  at  which  boys  come  to  think  that  laws  and  the  rec- 
ognized rules  of  right  conduct  should  be  voluntarily  respected 
and  obeyed  is  an  interesting  question  for  students  of  child- 
life.  The  great  majority  of  those  included  in  this  study  say  that 
they  did  not  reach  this  stage  until  after  they  were  fifteen  years 
old.  About  one-half  were  over  sixteen,  and  not  a  few  were 
seventeen  years  of  age  or  older. 

Biological  studies  seem  to  indicate  that  man  passes  through  the 
physical  development  of  the  race.  The  rudimentary  organs  in 
man,  variously  estimated  at  from  loo  to  125  or  more,  are  proof 
of  what  the  physical  life  of  the  race  has  been.  Many  of  these 
atavistic  characteristics  disappear  before  birth,  while  others  re- 
main as  constant  reminders  of  man's  humble  origin.  During 
about  the  fifth  and  sixth  months  the  human  foetus  is  covered 
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with  * '  somewhat  long  dark  hair  ' '  except  on  those  places 
which  are  also  bare  in  quadrumana.^  The  rudimentary  hair 
on  man  has  the  characteristic  arrangement  of  the  hair  on  the 
same  part  of  the  body  of  quadrumanous  animals.  This  is  es- 
pecially noticeable  on  the  upper  and  lower  arm  of  man  where 
the  hair  turns  toward  the  elbow,  ''  a  peculiarity  which  occurs 
nowhere  else  in  the  animal  kingdom,  with  the  exception  of  the 
anthropoid  apes  and  a  few  American  monkys,  where  it  presum- 
ably has  to  do  with  arboreal  habits."^  The  vermiform  appendix, 
which  is  a  functionally  active  part  of  the  digestive  canal  of 
many  herbivorous  animals,  has  degenerated  in  man  to  a  useless 
and  dangerous  blind  projection  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The 
pineal  gland  which  once  caused  so  much  discussion  is  now 
thought  by  many  to  be  the  surviving  degenerate  center  of  a  for- 
merly functioning  central  eye. 

As  Dr.  Chamberlain  has  shown, ^  referring  to  Dr.  Frank 
Baker,  there  is  not  the  same  advantageous  arrangement  of 
organs  and  structure  in  man  as  in  quadrupeds.  In  manj^  de- 
tails they  are  evidently  better  suited  to  a  quadrupedal  position 
than  an  upright  one.  We  are,  therefore,  led  to  assume  either 
that  equal  skill  was  not  employed  in  planning  man's  mechani- 
cal organization  or  that  his  change  from  the  quadrupedal  to  an 
upright  position  is  comparatively  recent,  and  that  there  has  not 
been  sufficient  time  for  the  structural  details  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  new  conditions. 

Recent  study  in  race  psychology  and  child  study  has  led  to 
the  belief  that  there  is  the  same  recapitulation  in  the  psychic 
life  as  in  the  physical.  The  child  manifests  many  tendencies 
that  are  characteristic  of  savages.  His  fears,*  tendency  to 
truancy  and  vagrancy,^  thieving,^  love  for  gaudy  colors  and 
ornamentation,  anger, '^  and  feeling  in  the  presence  of  nature 
and  water,  ^  all  point  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  preceding 
pages  have  given  the  result  of  an  investigation  in  certain  crim- 
inal tendencies  of  boyhood.  It  remains  to  inquire  whether  they 
also  are  not  psychical  reverberations  of  long  past  ages. 

The  belief  that  primitive  man  was  an  upright  and  peace- 
loving  creature,  who  never  thought  of  harming  anybody  until 
taught  how  by  those  who  had  outgrown  their  pristine  virtue, 

^  Vide  Wiedersheim's  Structure  of  Man,  p.  5,  and  Romanes's  Dar- 
win and  after  Darwin,  Vol.  I,  p.  92. 

2 Darwin  and  after  Darwin,  Vol.  I,  p.  89. 

8  The  Child  ;  A  Study  in  the  Evolution  of  Man,  p.  234. 

*G.  Stanley  Hall:  Amer.Jour.  of  Psychology,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  157. 

5  Kline  :  Ibid.,  Vol.  XI,  p.  192,  and  Ped,  Sent.,  Vol.  V,  p.  381. 

^Dawson  :  Amer.Jour.  of  Psychology,  Vol.  XI,  p.  195. 

'G.  Stanley  Hall  :  Ibid.,  Vol.  X,  p.  516. 

8  F.  E.  Bolton  :  Ibid.,  Vol.  X,  p.  169,  and  Quantz,  Ibid.,  Vol.  IX,  p. 
449- 
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has  always  been  a  delightful  thought.  This  view  has,  however, 
been  vigorously  opposed  by  Brinton  and  others.  **  The  moral- 
ity of  primitive  savages  is  wholly  animal.  It  is  the  right  of 
the  strongest  in  all  its  brutality.  The  few  ethical  ideas  already 
gotten  or  in  process  of  formation  are  simply  the  result  of  un- 
consciously contracted  habits  of  action.  Their  actions  are  not 
controlled  by  their  reason.  The  Australian  language  has  no 
w^ords  for  justice,  error  or  crime. "^ 

In  primitive  society  the  moral  law  is  limited  to  the  relations 
between  members  of  the  same  tribe.  Any  act  is  lawful  and 
right  when  a  stranger  is  concerned.  He  stands  outside  of  the 
law.  This  is  true  not  only  of  men  of  another  race,  but  also  of 
those  of  neighboring  tribes.  Against  them  any  act  of  violence  or 
treachery  is  justifiable.^  In  Polynesia  hatred  for  their  neighbors 
was  so  general  that  Cook  says,  "  I  could  have  exterminated 
the  entire  race  had  I  followed  the  advice  that  I  received.  The 
inhabitants  of  all  the  villages  and  hamlets  begged  me  to  de- 
stroy their  neighbors."*  Letourneau  tells^  us  that  it  was  a 
recognition  of  this  primitive  ferocity  that  enabled  the  English 
missionaries  to  depopulate  Society  Islands  at  a  single  blow,  by 
pitting  one-half  the  population  against  the  other  half. 

Tylor  quotes^  from  Schomburgk  and  Kops  who  have  drawn 
pleasant  pictures  of  the  delightful  home  life,  honesty  and  truth- 
fulness of  the  Caribs  and  the  Papuans  of  Dory  "where  they  have 
not  been  corrupted  by  the  vices  of  the  white  man."  But  he 
adds  that  '  *  those  who  have  fought  with  thera  call  them  mon- 
sters of  ferocity  and  treachery.  But  cruelty  and  cunning  in 
war  seem  to  them  right  and  praiseworth5^  " 

"  Among  the  Ahts  of  British  Columbia,  Sproat  remarks  that 
an  article  placed  in  an  Indian's  charge  on  his  good  faith  is  per- 
fectly safe,  yet  thieving  is  a  common  vice  where  the  property  of 
other  tribes  or  of  white  men  is  concerned."** 

* '  Although  the  Africans  within  their  own  tribe-limits  have 
strict  rules  of  property,  trav^ellers  describe  how  a  Zulu  war 
party,  who  have  stealthily  crept  upon  a  distant  village  and 
massacred  men,  women,  and  children,  will  leave  behind  them 
the  ransacked  kraal  flaring  on  the  horizon  and  return  with  ex- 
ulting hearts  and  loads  of  plunder.  ""^ 

Morality  has  been  a  growth.  Acts  which  in  one  age  were 
thought  to  have  their  roots  in  the  very  foundation  soil  of  vir- 
tue are  stamped  by  following  ages  as  grossly  immoral. 

The  beginnings  of  morality  are  to  be  found  in  the  instinctive 
feeling  for  self  preservation.     But  strict  individualism  was  too 

iLetourneau's  L' Evolution  de  La  Morale,  Paris,  p.  186. 

2  Vide  Ibid.,  pp.  162-163.  ^Anthropology,  pp.  406-407. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  163.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  413. 

*  Vide  Ibid.,  p.  163.  "^  Ibid.,  p.  414. 
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severe  a  strain,  and  the  gregarious  instinct,  common  to  ani- 
mals and  man,  led  to  association-  for  mutual  aid  and  protec- 
tion. These  protective  groups  were  at  first  small,  but  they 
grew  as  need  for  more  organized  assistance  increased. 

In  the  conflict  between  these  social  groups,  Gumplowicz 
maintains,  is  to  be  found  the  necessary  condition  of  social  or- 
ganization. "  The  hostile  contact  of  different  social  elements 
of  unlike  strength  is  the  first  condition  for  the  creation  of 
rights;  the  conditions  established  by  force  and  accepted  in 
weakness,  if  continued,  become  rightful."^ 

Cannibalism  was  a  common  custom  among  primitive  people, 
and  its  morality  was  beyond  question.  Man  was  looked  upon  by 
others  as  merely  an  animal.  Thej^  not  only  killed  and  ate 
their  enemies,  but  often  women  and  infants.  Later  cannibal- 
ism was  restricted  to  enemies,  except  in  case  of  famine.  Old- 
field  says  that  the  aborigines  of  Australia  regarded  human 
flesh  as  a  great  delicacy,  especially  that  of  girls  and  young 
women.  As  for  the  men  they  were  beasts  of  burden  to  be 
wounded  or  killed  without  hesitation.^  It  was  a  common  prac- 
tice among  the  Australians  to  eat  infants.  The  mother  might 
relieve  her  grief  by  sobs,  if  they  were  not  too  loud.  She  was 
somewhat  appeased,  however,  on  receiving  her  legal  share,  the 
child's  head,  and  devoured  it  w4th  evident  feelings  of  sweet 
pain.^  The  '  Guarayos  '  of  South  America  pursued  men  much 
as  they  hunted  wild  beasts.  They  took  them  alive  if  possible 
that  they  might  fatten  them  and  keep  them  as  reserve  food.^ 

Cannibalism  has  been  by  no  means  limited  to  enemies  cap- 
tured in  war.  In  New  Zealand  slaves  were  eaten,  especially 
boys  and  girls  who  were  cared  for  and  fattened  for  that  pur- 
pose.*^ Ordinarily  these  human  banquets  were  reserved  for  fes- 
tal days  as  a  mark  of  honor  for  guests.  At  other  times  they 
ate  slaves  to  punish  them  for  theft  or  some  other  offense.'^  Can- 
nibalism to  them  was  perfectly  natural  and  right.  ' '  Pourquoi 
ne  pas  manger  des  hommes?  disaient  ils  a  Marsden.  Les  grands 
poissons  mangent  les  petits,  quelquefois  ceux  de  leur  propre 
espece.  A  leur  tour,  les  petits  poissons  mangent  des  animal- 
cules."^ 

Morality  seems  always  to  be  a  matter  of  conditions.  That 
which  circumstances  so  strongly  prCvSs  upon  a  people  that  re- 
sistance to  it  endangers  existence  is  felt  to  be  the  right  thing 
to  do.  Cannibalism  was  especially  prevalent  among  those  who 
lived  where  food  was  scarce,  as  on  small  islands.     Among  the 

^Gumplowicz:  Outlines  of  Sociology,  p.  121. 

2  Vide  Letourneau's  L' Evolution  de  La  Morale,  p.  81. 

3  Vide  Ibid.,  p.  83.  e  yj^g  jf^id,^  p.  92. 
*  Vide  Ibid.,  p.  84.  ^  yi^^^  jfji^^^  V- 9^- 
«  Vide  Ibid.,  p.  88.  s  /^/^    p,  ^2. 
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Polynesians  the  stages  of  advance  can  be  clearly  traced.  At  first 
they  ate  one  another  recklessly,  as  we  have  fonnd  true  of  the 
New  Zealanders.  Afterwards,  except  in  war,  only  the  chiefs 
had  this  privilege.  Still  later  the  custom  was  preserved  only  in 
religious  sacrifices  as  a  symbolic  form.^ 

The  growth  of  moral  sentiment  is  further  illustrated  by  those 
rac^s  that  forbade  woman  to  eat  human  flesh  because  it  was  re- 
garded as  such  a  delicacy  that  the  men  wished  to  reserve  the 
privilege  for  themselves.  An  abhorrence  of  the  practice  grad- 
ually developed  among  the  women  of  those  races,  which  finally 
became  so  strong  that  they  vSeem  to  have  been  originally  en- 
dowed with  the  dislike.  When,  however,  we  trace  this  feeling 
back  to  its  origin  we  find  that  they  were  just  as  fond  of  this 
food  as  were  their  lords  whenever  they  were  allowed  to  in- 
dulge. The  New  Zealand  woman,  for  example,  were  as  canni- 
balistic as  the  men,  while  among  the  inhabitants  of  some  other 
islands  of  the  same  race  and  civilization  as  the  New  Zealanders 
the  women,  at  first  denied  the  dainty,  finally  came  to  look 
upon  it  with  the  keenest  disgust.^  The  growth  of  the  feeling 
of  abhorrence  for  human  flesh  among  these  can  be  observed 
until,  finally,  the  custom  entirely  disappears  or  remains  in  cer- 
tain symbolic  observances. 

Primitive  man  had  absolutely  no  regard  for  human  life.  "  II 
est  sur  que,  chez  les  hommes  primitifs,  le  mepris  de  la  vie  hu- 
maine  est  sans  limites.  Au  point  de  vue  des  sentiments  d'altru- 
isme,  de  solidarite,  les  races  humaines  tres  inferieures  sont  in- 
comparablement  au-dessous  des  animaux  qu'on  pent  appeler 
civilises,  des  abeilles  et  des  fournis,  par  example."*  The  prim- 
itive aborigines  of  Australia  used  human  fat  for  ointment,  and 
were  accustomed  to  bait  their  fish  hooks  with  the  fat  of  infants 
killed  for  that  purpose.* 

To  kill  enough  enemies  to  make  an  honorable  appearance 
before  the  gods  was  the  earnest  desire  of  many  early  peoples, 
and  often  they  were  overcome  with  sorrow  at  the  thought  of 
the  comparatively  small  showing  of  their  victims.^  The  natives 
of  New  Caledonia  felt  that  manhood  consisted  in  persistent 
fighting,  and  were  very  bitter  against  those  who,  through 
authority  or  otherwise,  prevented  it.  ' '  We  are  no  longer  men, ' ' 
they  said,  "  because  we  no  longer  fight  one  another."^  "  The 
young  Sioux  Indian,"  likewise,  till  he  had  killed  his  man,  was 
not  allowed  to  stick  the  feather  in  his  head-dress  and  have  the 
title  of  brave  or  warrior;  he  could  scarcely  get  a  girl  to  marry 
him  till  he  got  the  feather.     So  the  young  Dayak  of  Borneo 

1  Vide  Ibid.,  p.  97.  *  yi^g  Ibid.,  p.  102. 

2  Vide  Ibid.,  p.  98.  s  Vide  Ibid.,  p.  104. 
^Ibid.,  p.  102.  ^Ibid.,  p.  104. 
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could  not  get  a  wife  till  he  had  taken  a  head,  and  it  was  thus 
with  the  skull  or  scalp  which  the  Naga  warrior  of  Asam  had  to 
bring  home.  .  .  .  The  trophy  need  not  have  been  taken 
from  an  enemy,  and  might  have  been  got  by  the  blackest 
treacherj',  provided,  only,  that  the  victim  were  not  of  the 
slayer's  own  tribe.  Yet  these  Sioux  among  themselves  held 
manslaughter  to  be  a  crime  unless  in  blood  revenge;  and  the 
Dayaks  punish  murder."^ 

Altruism  arose  as  a  sort  of  enlarged  egoism,  when  individual 
selfishness  no  longer  served  its  egoistic  purpose.  In  many  of 
his  horrible  customs  primitive  man  occupied  a  level  lower  than 
that  of  a  large  number  of  the  higher  animals.'^  But  even  at 
this  low  stage  of  development  a  certain  kind  of  social  soliditary 
was  necessary  to  prevent  the  purely  selfish  desires  of  each 
leading  to  the  complete  annihilation  of  the  race.  Self  preser- 
vation, the  strongest  of  all  egoistic  instincts,  required  the  ex- 
tension of  self  to  all  members  of  the  tribe.  Tribal  interests 
were  thus  absorbed  in  self  interest,  not  because  of  any  moral 
ideas  about  the  rights  of  others,  but  solely  because  each  one's 
self-interests  were  better  served.  This  enlargement  of  self  to 
include  the  tribe  must  have  found  place  very  early  in  the  life 
of  primitive  man,  since  before  this  no  one  could  sleep  in  peace. 

Affection  between  parents  and  offspring  seems  to  be  of  com- 
paratively recent  origin.  The  primitive  savage  left  his  chil- 
dren to  the  fate  that  chance  might  bring,  without  any  other 
training  than  that  of  the  tribal  customs  and  practices.  As  soon 
as  the  child  was  old  enough  to  look  out  for  himself,  amid  the 
simple  conditions  of  life,  the  parents  took  no  further  interest  in 
him.'  Women  were  illtreated,  and  love  of  the  child  for  its 
mother  was,  in  many  races,  unknown.  In  Polynesia  the  father 
encouraged  the  child  to  scorn  and  abuse  its  mother,  and  in  Aus- 
tralia brutality  toward  parents  was  common.* 

Referring  to  the  Bedouins  as  a  type  of  primitive  races  Gabriel 
Charms  wrote,  *'  to  fall  upon  caravans  of  strangers,  to  drive  off 
flocks,  capture  goods,  kill  and  massacre  the  defenders,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  such  are  the  virtues 
which  he  rates  highest.  All  these  ignoble  heroes  of  Bedouin 
legend  we  would  send  to  the  galleys  as  highway  robbers."^ 

' '  The  astonishment  which  I  felt,  as  I  first  saw  a  troop  of 
Terra-del- Fuegians  on  a  wild  and  rugged  coast,  I  shall  never 
forget;  for  the  thought  flashed  through  my  mind  at  once:  Thus 
were  our  forefathers.     These  men   were  absolutely   naked  of 

^Tylor's  Anthropology,^  p.  412. 

2  Vide  Letourneau's  Iv'Evolution  de  I^a  Morale,  p.  164. 

8  Vide  Ibid.y  p.  165. 

4  Vide  Ibid.,  p.  166. 

^Quoted  by  Gumplowicz  in  Outlines  of  Sociology,  p.  114. 
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clothing,  and  covered  only  with  paint.  Their  long  hair  was 
twisted  together,  their  mouths  bedriveled  from  excitement, 
and  their  expression  wild,  amazed  and  suspicious.  They  pos- 
sessed scarcely  any  skill  at  all,  and  lived  like  wild  beasts  on 
whatever  they  could  catch.  They  had  no  government,  and  no 
mercy  toward  those  not  of  their  own  race."^ 

**  Iv'homme,  avant  de  troques  avec  ses  semblables,  se  pro- 
cura,  tout  par  lui-meme,  au  moyen  de  la  chasse,  de  la  peche, 
du  vol,  etc.  En  effet,  comme  I'a  remarque  M.  Muirhead, 
e^nere  en  latin  n'avait  pas,  a  I'origine,  la  valeur  (V acheter  avec 
de  V  argent;  mais  seulement  celui  de  prendre,  acquerir,  re- 
cevoir. ' '  ^ 

Of  the  ancient  Germans  Caesar  said,  ' '  Robberies  beyond  the 
bounds  of  each  community  have  no  infamy,  but  are  commended 
as  a  means  of  exercising  youth  and  diminishing  sloth."* 

"  Take  a  primitive  savage,  a  gregarious  human  being;  what 
are  his  moral  ideas?  He  is  bound  to  his  fellows  by  the  natural 
feeling  of  connection.  They  help  him  in  his  need;  to  hold  to 
them,  help  them  and  stand  by  them  loyally  is  one  of  his  moral 
ideas.  But  strangers  from  another  horde  waylay  them,  tr}^  to 
get  their  property,  invade  their  hunting  ground,  slay  them  oc- 
casionally, and  steal  them;  therefore  to  kill  these  strangers  and 
rob  them  is  another  of  his  moral  ideas."* 

The  same  contradiction  between  ideas  exists  in  the  mind  ot 
the  child  as  existed  in  the  race  at  different  periods.  There  has 
never  been  a  sudden  complete  change  in  the  ideas  and  senti- 
ments of  the  race.  The  old  persists  and  overlaps  the  new.  This 
bring's  with  it  contradiction.  So  we  find  the  ideas  and  senti- 
ments springing  from  the  belief  in  the  right  of  property  by 
seizure  existing  in  the  minds  of  men  side  by  side  with  those 
new  ideas  which  came  with  the  growing  belief  that  ownership 
rests  solely  on  purchase  or  exchange.  The  illogical  is  thus  as 
truly  a  historical  force  as  the  logical.^  This  persistence  of  racial 
characteristics  and  their  exceedingly  slow  elimination  is  an 
illustration  of  Ferrero's  law  of  least  effort.^  Immediate  organic 
or  psychic  change  would  involve  disintegration,  an  exaggerated 
fatigue,  from  which  recovery  would  be  dfl&cult  or  impossible. 
Change  should  always  come  slowly  that  disintegration  may  not 
exceed  integration. 

The  ethical  life  of  children  resembles  that  of  primitive  man 

1  Quoted  by  Gumplowicz  from  Darwin's  Descent  of  Man,  Vol.  II,  p. 
356. 
^Ferrero  :  Les  I,ois  Psychologiques  du  Symbolisme,  p.  179. 
^Tylor:  Anthropology,  p.  414. 

*  Gumplowicz  :  Outlines  of  Sociology,  p.  171. 

*  Vide  Ferrero:  Les  Lois  Psychologiques  du  Symbolisme,  p.  184. 
^Vide  Ibid.,  pp.  18-22. 
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in  the  absence  of  a  clearly  defined  moral  obligation.  Both  act 
largely  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  In  neither  case  is  the 
conscience  organized  so  as  to  be  greatl}^  influenced  by  the  wel- 
fare of  others  to  the  apparent  detriment  of  self,  or  by  a  future 
advantage  gained  by  present  self-denial. 

' '  One  often  hears  the  English  schoolboy  described  as  a  sav- 
age, and  after  sixteen  years'  experience  of  the  Andamanese,  I 
find  that  in  many  ways  they  closely  resemble  the  average  lower- 
class  English  country  schoolboy."^  "  Primitive  peoples  under 
the  exact  rule  of  our  culture,  young  country  recruits  in  the 
barracks,  and  school  children  have  much  in  common."^ 

Le  Bon  has  shown  us  how,  in  a  crowd,  the  older  racial  ten- 
dencies come  to  the  surface  and  exert  the  controlling  influence 
over  the  actions  of  adults.  At  such  a  time  criminal  acts  are 
frequent  ' '  because  our  savage  destructive  instincts  are  the  in- 
heritance left  dormant  in  all  of  us  from  the  primitive  ages."^ 
* '  Men  the  most  unlike  in  the  matter  of  their  intelligence  pos- 
sess instincts,  passions  and  feelings  that  are  very  similar."^  Is- 
olated, man  "  may  be  a  cultivated  individual;  in  a  crowd,  he  is 
a  barbarian — that  is  a  creature  acting  b}^  instinct."^  Under 
these  conditions  inhibitions,  the  result  of  ages  of  culture,  are 
temporarily  paralyzed  and  the  man  becomes  again  a  child,  for 
it  is  just  in  respect  of  these  inhibitions  that  the  moral  life  of 
the  civilized  adult  differs  from  that  of  children. 

The  child  also  has  mental  states  similar  to  those  of  the  sav- 
age ' '  in  the  phenomena  of  delusions  and  illusions,  fads  and 
fancies,  questionings  and  dogmatizings,  nonsense-talk,  lan- 
guage-play, verbigeration,  etc."  ^  "  Savages  and  children  are 
alike  again  in  their  tendency  to  '  receive  all  sorts  of  ideas,  of 
entirely  heterogeneous  origins,  without  thinking  of  making 
them  harmonize  one  with  another  in  the  least.'  ""^  **  Chil- 
dren," again,  "'divert  themselves  with  mere  words,  rhym- 
ing them,  singing  them,  careless  of  their  nonsensicalness.  They 
invent  words  through  very  pleasure  of  verbigerating.' "  In 
like  manner  "  'races  in  their  childhood,  in  the  new  delight  of 
speech  neologise  without  regard  to  use  or  necessity,  impover- 
ishing their  language  by  making  it  plethoric  of  synonyms.'  "^ 
Letourneau,  also,  characterizes  savages  as  almost  infantile  in 
many  ways.  ' '  The  most  redoubtable  warriors  would  frequently 
burst  into  tears  at  the  slightest  provocation."® 

Primitive  races  and  children  are  especially  susceptible  to  sug- 
gestion.    It  is  also  this  readiness  for  suggestion  that  exerts  the 

iPortman:    Vide  Chamberlain's,  The  Child,  p.  296. 

2  Chamberlain:  The  Child,  p.  298.     ^  Chamberlain  :  The  Child,  p.  301. 

^The  Crowd,  p.  64.  '^  Ibid.,  p.  303. 

^Ibid.,  p.  31.  STanzi:    Vide  Ibid.,  p.  302. 

« Ibid.,  p.  36.  9  Iv'Evolution  de  La  Morale,  p.  168. 
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greatest  influence  on  the  crowd,  causing  it  to  do  things  which 
the  members  as  individuals  would  scorn.  ^  Here,  again,  the 
higher  and  later  acquired  intellectual  life  with  its  inhibitions 
yields  to  the  lower  and  older  racial  passions  and  impulses  of 
primitive  man  and  the  cultured  person  becomes  again  the  sav- 
age. This  primitive  characteristic  of  openness  to  suggestion 
and  auto-suggestion,  so  noticeable  in  children,  by  which  an 
idea  immediately  goes  out  in  action,  brings  them  into  close  re- 
lation to  the  savage,  and  accounts. for  much  of  their  so-called 
wickedness. 

Race  instincts  are  amenable  to  primitive  custom,  and  not  to 
the  laws  of  civilization.  Hence  it  is  that  children  so  often  feel 
independent  of  law.  * '  It  is  certain  that  to  many  youths  the 
wish  to  make  sport  of  justice  and  to  compel  the  authorities  to 
busy  themselves  with  them,  leads  by  way  of  boasting  to  an 
irresistible  tendency  to  evil  doing.  "^  Stealing  is  one  of  the 
most  common  ways  in  which  race  survivals  face  modern  law. 
Ferriani  is  of  the  opinion  that  at  "  from  eight  to  fourteen  years 
the  child  is  almost  always  a  thief.  "^ 

The  race  tendencies  of  primitive  man  cannot  properly  be 
classified  under  morality.  They  are  neither  moral  nor  immoral. 
They  are  simply  stages  in  evolution  in  which  man  finds  him- 
self, and  to  the  conditions  of  which  all  his  nature  strives  to  con- 
form. Ethics  involves  a  conception  of  social  relations  which 
sees  beyond  cosmic  processes  and  seeks  to  control  them  for 
moral  ends.^  The  imitation  of  the  cosmic  process  by  man,  be- 
fore he  has  come  to  a  realization  of  social  relations,  can  no 
more  be  judged  by  an  ethical  standard  than  can  the  cosmic 
process  itself.^  In  the  past  many  acts  which  are  now  classed  as 
criminal  were  an  aid  to  social  evolution.  The  law  of  blood  ven- 
geance gave  a  decided  tendency  toward  law  and  order  during  a 
period  in  which  external  restraints  were  few  or  altogether 
wanting  and  individual  responsibility  to  society  was  unknown. 
The  law  of  "  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth ' '  as  well  as 
war  have  served  a  useful  purpose  in  uniting  social  groups,  and 
in  teaching  them  the  necessity  of  co-operation.^  This  service, 
however,  cannot  rightly  be  called  ethical  since  it  was  rendered 
blindly,  without  thought  of  moral  ends. 

Adults  read  their  ideas  of  morality  into  children's  acts,  and 
then  catalogue  them  as  right  or  wrong,  while  in  reality  they 

^Vide  Le  Bon  :  The  Crowd,  p.  34. 

2  Maironi,  quoted  in  Chamberlain's  The  Child,  p.  368. 

8  Chamberlain's  The  Child,  p.  373. 

^Vide  Huxley  :  Evolution  and  Ethics  and  other  Essays,  p.  81. 

^ Vide  Ibid.,  p.  83. 

^Vide  Tylor's  Anthropology,  p.  432. 
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are  often  neither.  At  the  most,  right  and  wrong  with  young 
children  usually  resolves  itself  into  what  is  permitted  or  forbid- 
den (Osborn),^  and  disobedience  is  not  wrong  if  no  bad  results 
follow  (Miss  Schallenberger).^ 

The  so-called  criminal  instincts  of  children  are  the  racial  sur- 
vivals of  acts  that  in  past  ages  fitted  their  possessors  to  sur- 
vive. They  were  not  merely  right,  but  necessary  at  that  time, 
and  they  were  right  because  they  were  necessary  and  because 
they  stood  for  the  best  of  which  primitive  man  could  conceive. 

This  period  of  savagery,  or  semi-criminality,  is  normal  for  all 
healthy  boys.  Those  whose  surroundings  are  favorable  to  a 
life  of  crime  continue  in  it,  finally  to  end  in  the  reform  school, 
and  still  later,  probably,  in  the  penitentiary, while  those  of  bet- 
ter surroundings  pass  through  it  without  permanent  moral  in- 
jury, and  perhaps,  indeed,  with  a  stronger  character  and  a 
keener  insight  into  human  nature.  "  Crime  is  largely  not  an 
atavism,  but  the  result  of  human  social  relations  and  criminal 
anthropolog}"  forms  but  one  chapter  in  the  anthropology  of  de- 
generacy."^ "  For  Orchansky  *  crime  is  the  result  of  bad  social 
hygiene. '  In  other  words,  it  is  '  not  that  bad  people  create 
crime,  but  that  bad  conditions  make  criminals  out  of  the  weak 
and  the  ignorant.'  ''*  "At  the  most,  many  of  the  so-called  *  crim- 
inal characteristics '  of  children  are  psychopathic  dispositions, 
for  the  further  development  of  which  on  the  way  to  crime  and 
criminal  phenomena  opportunity  and  social  milieu  are  the  chief 
breeding-ground."^  "  *  Are  there  good  and  bad  children?' 
asks  Berenini,  Italian  deputy  and  lawyer,  and  his  own  answer 
runs  'no!  There  are  individual,  sanguine,  choleric,  mild, 
active,  quiet,  etc.,  temperaments.  The  leadership  of  moral 
behavior,  however,  is  lacking,  for  it  is  the  evidence  of  a  grad- 
ually developing  factor  not  yet  attained — social  life.  To  the 
child,  then,  all  things  are  possible,  good  and  bad,  and  the  thou- 
sand and  one  intervening  stages;  only  dispositions  and  tenden- 
cies are  present,  and  the  results  are  whatever  comes  of  the  en- 
vironment, or  of  education,  which  is  merely  the  substitution  of 
one  milieu  for  another.'  "^^ 

Imitation  is  a  fundamental  racial  instinct.'  All  race  instincts 
are  a  kind  of  organic  adaptation  or  imitation.  So  strong  a  hold 
has   this   tendency  upon   us   that,  as   Professor   Baldwin   has 

"^Vide  Chamberlain's  The  Child,  p.  363. 

^Vide  Ibid.,  p.  310. 

3  Chamberlain's  The  Child,  p.  358. 

^Ibid.,  p.  359. 

^ Ibid.,  p.  361. 

6/(^zV..  p.  393. 

''Vide  Baldwin  :  Mental  Development,  p.  295. 
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shown,  "  a  child  may  do  and  keep  on  doing  imitations  which 
cause  him  pain."^ 

Here,  again,  the  life  of  the  child  and  that  of  the  savage  are 
closeh'  connected.  The  strong  influence  that  imitation  exerts 
on  primitive  peoples  is  illustrated  by  their  various  taboos.  "At 
the  beginnings  of  child  life  it  is  the  parents  and  the  immediate 
milieu  who  exert  the  taboo,  and  imitation  is  made  to  begin 
with  life  itself.  "^  The  importance  of  this  instinct  in  mental 
development  has  not  yet  been  appreciated.  Children  uncon- 
sciously grow  into  the  customs,  modes  of  action  and  thought 
of  those  among  whom  they  live.  "Suggestion  and  imita- 
tion, moral  infection  and  contamination  are  very  powerful 
factors  in  the  production  of  juvenile  crime,"'  The  survival 
of  the  fittest  plays  its  part  in  determining  the  nature  of  each 
little  social  group  just  as  truly  as  in  the  larger  society,  and 
here,  as  elsewhere,  the  *  fittest '  is  he  who  best  meets  the  needs 
that  confront  him.  The  boy  who  lives  among  those  who  lie 
and  steal  is  a  little  social  outcast  if  he  does  not  do  the  same. 
Here  the  natural  race  tendencies  are  re-enforce  i  by  social  neces- 
sity. He  may  survive  in  the  sense  of  continuing  to  live,  and 
he  probably  will,  but  he  will  not  survive  in  the  sense  of  being 
**  somebody  "  if  he  do  not  adapt  himself  to  the  habits  that  pass 
for  the  '  thing  to  do  '  among  his  associates.  "  No  Greek  was 
ever  more  completely  ostracised  by  his  fellows  than  is  to-day 
the  child  who  \^  persona  iion  grata  to  his  fellows.  Street  gangs 
can  banish  as  effectively  as  ever  did  a  Hellenic  city."*  Fortu- 
nately or  unfortunately  the  native  instinct  to  imitate  comes  to  the 
boy's  aid,  and  he  docs  these  things  without  once  raising  the 
question  of  right  or  wrong,  and  so  social  imitation  is  strength- 
ened by  all  the  force  of  race  instinct. 

The  effect  of  social  suggestion  and  imitation  in  reforming 
boys  is  shown  in  the  George  Junior  Republic.  "  The  most 
hopeful  cases  are  the  leaders  of  the  gangs  of  toughs,  the  de- 
spair of  the  city  police.  Their  crimes  are  more  often  the  nat- 
ural expression  in  their  environment  of  their  love  of  adventure 
and  excitement.  Given  the  avenues  and  ambitions  of  the  Re- 
public, and  they  become  the  ablest  chiefs  of  police,  lawyers, 
students,  and  workers."^  "  In  the  majority  of  cases  those  who 
now  are  of  the  highest  character  were  the  most  inveterate  con- 
victs during  their  early  citizenship."^ 

1  Ibid.,  p.  298. 

2  Chamberlain's  The  Child,  p.  312. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  371. 

*  Chamberlain  :  The  Child,  p.  312. 

^  John  R.  Commons,  in  American  Jour,  of  Sociology, Vol.  Ill,  p.  439. 

^Ibid.,  p.  438. 
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Alfred  Russel  Wallace  says,  ^  * '  there  are  now  near  five  hundred 
people  in  Dobbo,  of  various  races,  all  met  in  this  remote  corner 
of  the  East,  as  they  express  it,  '  to  look  for  their  fortune;'  to 
get  money  any  way  they  can.  They  are  most  of  them  people 
who  have  the  very  worst  reputation  for  honesty  as  well  as 
every  other  form  of  morality, — Chinese,  Bugis,  Ceramese,  and 
half-caste  Javanese,  with  a  sprinkling  of  half  wild  Papuans 
from  Timor,  Babber,  and  other  islands, — yet  all  goes  on  as  j^et 
very  quietly.  This  motley,  ignorant,  bloodthirsty,  thievish 
population  live  here  without  the  shadow  of  a  government,  with 
no  police,  no  courts,  and  no  lawyers;  yet  they  do  not  cut  each 
other's  throats,  do  not  plunder  each  other  day  and  night,  do 
not  fall  into  the  anarchy  such  a  state  of  things  might  be  sup- 
posed to  lead  to.  It  is  very  extraordinary!  ....  Trade 
is  the  magic  that  keeps  all  at  peace,  and  unites  these  discord- 
ant elements  into  a  well-behaved  community." 

"  One  might  also  refer  to  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand,  who^ 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  were  fierce  cannibals, 
but  have  now  six  representatives  in  the  New  Zealand  legisla- 
ture, and  evidence  abundant  powers  of  adaptation  and  improve- 
ment."^ Of  these  same  people  Benjamin  Kidd  tells^  us  that, 
' '  though  they  are  slowly  disappearing  before  the  race  of  higher 
social  efficiency  with  which  they  have  come  into  contact,  they 
do  not  appear  to  show  any  hitellechial  incapacity  for  assimi- 
lating European  ideas." 

"  '  If  we  find  a  community  of  some  15,000  people  wealthy 
and  prosperous,  living  harmoniously  together,  having  few 
quarrels,  no  murders,  and  yet  no  Courts  of  Law  and  no  obvi- 
ous punishments  for  breach  of  law,  we  may  feel  assured  that 
they  have  some  system  of  ethics  which  holds  them  together 
and  makes  them  live  Hke  a  band  of  brothers.  Such  are  the 
Navahos  of  New  Mexico.  For  a  thief  no  punishment  exists — 
'  if  found  with  the  stolen  property  he  is  expected  to  return  it. 
that  is  all. '  With  the  Navahos  the  time  is  evidently  not  long 
gone  by  when  with  them,  as  among  the  Spartans,  adroit  theft 
was  deemed  honorable.' "*  It  looks  as  if  Le  Bon  was  right 
when  he  wrote  ' '  that  all  mental  constitutions  contain  possi- 
bilities of  character  which  may  be  manifested  in  consequence 
of  a  sudden  change  of  environment."^ 

In  the  light  of  recent  studies  in  suggestion  most  of  the  spec- 
ulations regarding  heredity  become  valueless.     It  is  impossible 

1  The  Malay  Archipelago,  p.  439. 

2  Chamberlain  :  The  Child,  p.  297. 

*  Social  Evolution,  p.  293. 

*  Quoted  from  Washington  Matthews  in  Chamberlain's  The  Child,  p. 
388. 

6  The  Crowd,  p.  28. 
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to  say  where  the  influence  of  heredity  ends  and  that  of  social 
suggestion  begins.  Everything  that  has  been  ascribed  to 
heredity  may  be  the  result  of  social  suggestion  acquired  through 
imitation.  It  is  difficult  to  rid  ourselves  of  an  idea  that  has 
for  a  long  time  strongly  influenced  our  thought.  We  have 
believed  the  juvenile  criminal  different  from  other  boys,  and 
have  thought  to  find  the  cause  of  this  difference  in  his  ances- 
try. If  his  parents  or  grandparents  showed  criminal  charac- 
teristics the  tendency  in  the  children  has  been  accounted  for; 
but  this  loses  sight  of  an  important  fact  that  has  been  gener- 
ally ignored  in  such  discussions,  and  its  recognition  largely  de- 
stroys the  value  of  arguments  based  upon  such  investigations. 
Cri7ninals  make  their  owti  enviro7inie7it  atid  that  of  their  chil- 
dreji.  Dugdale  called  attention  to  this  when  he  said^  that 
' '  the  tendency  of  heredity  is  to  produce  an  environment  which 
perpetuates  heredity. ' '  Again,  the  same  writer  tells  us  that  *  *  in 
the  *  Jukes  '  it  was  shown  that  heredity  depends  upon  the  per- 
manence of  the  environment,  and  that  a  change  in  the  environ- 
ment may  produce  an  entire  change  in  the  career,  which,  in 
the  course  of  greater  or  less  length  of  time,  according  to  vary- 
ing circumstances,  will  produce  an  actual  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  individual."^ 

In  the  study^  of  the  boys  in  the  Wisconsin  reformatory,  by 
the  writer,  the  same  condition  was  noticeable.  There  was  an 
entire  absence  in  the  boys'  surroundings  of  everything  that 
could  give  them  ideas  of  any  other  kind  of  life  than  that  which 
they  led,  and  suggestive  imitation,  aided  by  race  instincts,  would 
account  for  their  acts  unaided  by  inherited  family  tendencies. 

"  The  children  of  the  criminal  quarter  of  the  city  of  Lyons, 
in  France,  have  been  made  the  subject  of  a  special  study  by 
Raux.  Only  13  per  cent,  of  these  young  criminals  seem  to 
have  been  bad  in  spite  of  good  influences  and  moral  education, 
the  enormous  r6le  of  social  and  family  environment  being  re- 
vealed by  the  fact  that  87  per  cent,  seem  to  have  been  led  into 
crime  through  the  bad  character,  weakness,  cruelty,  indiffer- 
ence, etc.,  of  their  parents,  though  doubtless  many  of  these 
must  have  been  hereditarily  tainted  and  infected."* 

There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  there  is  a  time  in  the 
life  of  every  normal  boy  when  primitive  impulses,  the  rever- 
beration of  savage  life,  carry  him  on,  with  almost  resistless 
fury,  toward  a  life  of  crime.  When  to  these  native  impulses 
there  is  joined  an  environment  favorable  to  crime  there  can  be 
little  hope  for  successful  resistance. 

1  The  Jukes,  p.  66. 

^  md.,\>.  113. 

*Am.  Physical  Educational  Review,  Sept.,  1898. 

*  Chamberlain  :  The  Child,  p.  375. 
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There  are  conditions  which  may  cause  some  to  omit  this 
period  in  their  development.  Boys  put  early  into  positions  of 
responsibility  may  lose^  their  boyhood  and  pass  from  childhood 
immediately  to  manhood.  Parents  sometimes  so  win  the  confi- 
dence of  their  children  through  companionship  that  nothing  is 
done  of  which  they  are  ignorant.  They  are  the  confidants  of 
their  sons,  and  a  manly  character  is  formed  without  the  loss  of 
those  advantages  that  come  with  boyish  sports.  These  cases 
are,  however,  comparatively  rare.  More  commonly  those  who 
do  not  engage  in  such  acts  refrain  through  fear  rather  than  from 
any  high  motive.  Doing  vsuch  things  does  not  indicate  a  de- 
praved nature.  It  rather  shows  an  independent,  active,  aggres- 
sive character  which,  rightly  developed,  leads  to  manly  cour- 
age. I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  who  engage  in  semi-criminal 
acts  during  boyhood  will  be  valuable  men  in  society.  That 
depends  upon  the  final  turn  which  is  given  to  the  independent 
strength  in  them  that  courage  to  do  these  things  shows.  Men- 
tal and  moral  development  is  the  result  of  exceedingly  complex 
processes,  and  we  are  only  beginning  to  learn  some  of  the  most 
evident  elements  in  it.  We  know  that  native  tendencies  can- 
not be  whipped  out  of  boys,  and  that  these  impulses  should  be 
turned  into  other  lines  of  activity  which  will  satisfy  the  needs 
of  boyish  instincts,  without  robbing  the  child  of  the  desire  to 
act  and  the  resulting  mental  strength  and  elasticity.  * '  The 
secret  of  preserving  the  good,  the  true  ofiice  of  education,  lies 
*  not  in  sermons,  harangues  or  idle  talk,  but  in  pure  air, 
healthy  food,  good  corporeal  and  mental  exercise,  the  never- 
failing  presence  and  example  of  moral  customs  and  habits — the 
harmony  of  healthy  social  life.'  "^  The  problem  is  largely  an 
individual  one.  The  personal  equation  of  boys  plays  a  too  im- 
portant part  in  their  development  to  make  set  rules  possible, 
but  the  results  gotten  in  the  George  Junior  Republic,  to  which 
I  have  aleady  referred,  show  the  way. 

Reversion  is  along  the  line  of  least  resistance.  It  is  easy  to 
fall  back  into  a  less  intellectual  and  more  instinctive  life,  '*  to 
be  less  excellent  than  you  might  have  been."^  The  stages 
through  which  the  race  has  passed  are  strongly  entrenched  in 
the  organic  and  psychic  life,  and  for  this  reason  their  elimina- 
tion is  a  slow  process.  "  If  for  any  reason,  therefore,  develop- 
ment is  arrested  at  a  point  corresponding  to  one  of  these  lower 
stages,  the  qualities  characterizing  the  latter  will  persist."* 
This  is  what  happened  to  the  boys  in  the  reformatory. 

'^Vide  Swift,  Journal  of  Pedagogy,  Vol.  XII,  p.  299,  and  Baldwin's 
Mental  Development,  p.  20,  ff. 
2  Chamberlain's  The  Child,  p.  393. 
2  Atlantic  Monthly,  May,  1900,  p.  644. 
*  Dawson  :  Amer.  Jour,  of  Psychology,  Vol.  XI,  p.  189. 
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As  I  have  said  elsewhere,  "  morality  is  a  habit  long  before 
it  is  a  matter  of  principle."^  Because  of  his  greater  dependence 
on  the  good  will  of  his  associates,  the  child,  even  more  than 
the  adult,  must  accommodate  himself  to  his  surroundings; 
he  must  adapt  himself  to  the  social  environment  in  which  he 
lives.  He  has  not  the  developed  will  which  will  enable  him  to 
act  independently  of  his  surroundings.  We  act  according  to 
the  content  of  consciousness  and  that  content  in  children,  inhi- 
bitions being  to  a  large  extent  unformed,  is  mainly  made  up  of 
objective  social  relationships  present  at  the  time. 

It  is  a  fundamental  law  of  mental  no  less  than  of  physical 
growth  that  the  new  tends  to  conform  to  the  old.  Nervous 
impulses  stimulated  by  new  experiences  follow  the  pathways  of 
those  older  more  firmly  fixed  impulses  to  which  the  new  most 
readil)'  adapts  itself.  Now,  there  are  no  pathways  so  deeply 
impressed  in  the  organism  as  those  of  race  instincts.  It  is  be- 
cause of  this  that  semi-criminal  acts  fill  vSo  large  a  part  of  boy- 
life.  New  experiences  follow  the  old  instinctive  race  paths, 
and  they  will  continue  to  do  this  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
same  race  purpose,  though  the  purpose  may  no  longer  be  serv- 
iceable, unless  some  other  interest  be  found  in  the  realization  of 
which  this  nerve  energy  may  be  absorbed,  without  being  re- 
quired to  immediately  leave  its  old  line  of  discharge.  This  is 
not  so  much  a  substitution'^  of  one  process  for  another  as  it  is 
the  substitution  of  a  new  purpose  for  the  old  one  in  the  same 
process.  It  is  a  recognition  of  the  right  of  race  instincts  to  ex- 
ist. Instead  of  antagonizing  them  we  use  them  in  developing 
the  child.  This  puts  meaning  into  the  expression,  so  often 
heard  but  so  little  understood,  that  we  should  lead  children 
instead  of  driving  them. 


iWis.  Jour,  of  Education,  Vol.  XXIX, 
Social  and  Ethical  Interpretations,  p.  55. 


p.  1} 


See  also  Baldwin's 


^  Vide  Baldwin  :  Mental  Development,  p.  257. 
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Part  I. 


By  G.  Stani^ey  Hai<i,. 


In  1880  I  undertook,  with  a  temerity  which  now  fills  me 
with  amazement,  to  represent  all  the  departments  I  was  able 
in  the  field  of  psychology  and  pedagogy,  which  was  the  title 
of  my  chair,  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  As  there  had 
previously  been  no  stated  work  there,  save  only  that  of  occa- 
sional lectures  in  the  whole  field,  and  special  courses  by  Pro- 
fessor Geo.  S.  Morris,  the  first  American  scholar  to  attain  emi- 
nence in  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  Charles  S.  Pierce,  one 
of  the  most  original  and  to  me  inspiring  masters  of  those  who 
know,  I  had  carte-blanche  in  a  free  domain,  and  it  seemed  best 
at  first  to  make  some  sacrifice  of  depth  and  thoroughness  to 
range  and  extent,  and  to  lecture  on  the  general  history  of  phi- 
losophy and  ethics  from  the  Greeks  down  to  the  close  of  Ger- 
man idealism,  in  which  I  had  years  before  served  my  academic 
apprenticeship  of  three  years  of  study  in  Europe  ;  to  amplify 
my  former  Harvard  courses  on  contemporary  philosophy;  to 
cover  the  whole  field  of  psychology,  old  and  new,  from  a  second 
three  years'  study  of  which  latter  in  Germany  I  had  just  re- 
turned ;  to  give  a  weekly  course  in  the  history  of  education  and 
another  in  the  applications  of  philosophy  and  psychology  to  it. 
In  addition  to  this,  a  few  years  later,  circumstances  beyond  my 
control,  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  become  the  responsible 
head  at  the  University  of  the  Baltimore  City  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  at  Bay  View,  and  to  appoint  the  head  of  it  from 
among  the  medical  attendants  upon  my  lectures,  and  to  report 
upon  the  work,  to  visit  and  conduct  weekly  clinics  in  the  wards 
a  part  of  the  year.  The  traditions  and  spirit  of  the  University 
then  strongly  inclined  to  the  lecture  system  almost  exclusively, 
and  I  found  myself  compelled  to  devote  my  entire  time  and 
energy,  especially  for  the  first  few  years,  to  as  diligent  a  cram 
as  perhaps  any  one  ever  undertook.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  I  gradually  drifted  to  the  invention,  and  more  often  the 
adoption,  upon  suggestions  from  others  of  methods  to  which  I 
have  steadfastly  adhered  for  twenty  years,  the  description  of 
which,  in  the  light  of  their  accumulated  results,  may  be  help- 
ful to  instructors  younger  than  myself,  although  some,  if  not 
most  of  them,  may  be  so  only  in  the  way  of  warning. 
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One  of  the  first  things  I  did  was  to  purchase  a  number  of 
blank  books,  9  x  14  inches,  and  about  one  inch  thick,  labeling 
them  respectively,  pre-Socratic,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Stoic,  Patris- 
tic, Scholasticism,  German  idealism,  English  philosophy.  Evo- 
lution, Pessimism,  etc.  Psychology  was  represented  by  one 
book  for  each  of  the  senses  and  one  each  for  the  psycho- 
physic  law,  association,  memory,  attention,  will,  emotions,  etc., 
and  one  for  myth,  custom  and  belief,  one  for  the  psychology 
of  religion,  and  two  for  the  psychology  of  speech.  Education 
was  blocked  off  into  periods,  each  with  its  volume.  One  book 
was  given  to  the  education  of  defectives ;  in  morbid  psy- 
chology,—  mania,  illusions,  melancholia,  epilepsy,  and  halt 
a  dozen  more,  were  represented  by  one  each,  with  two  books 
for  brain  anatomy,  one  for  hypnotism  and  allied  phenomena, 
two  for  criminology,  one  each  for  child  study  and  animal  in- 
stinct. Thus  in  all,  over  30  volumes  were  gradually  set 
apart.  My  entire  course  revolved  every  three  years,  with  at 
first  six  and  later  eight  or  ten  lectures  a  week.  Preparation 
for  each  course  was  made  by  diligently  reading  as  many  of  the 
best  authors  as  I  could,  and  briefly  digesting  their  content 
wath  all  salient  characteristic  phrases,  and  cutting  and  pasting 
in  the  contents  of  such  lecture  note  books  and  manuscript  as  I 
had  accumulated  in  my  previous  teaching.  Alas  !  for  those 
who  heard  me  during  the  first  triennium  (Jastrow,  Dewey, 
Cattell,  Sanford,  Donaldson,  Hyslop,  Hodge,  Patrick,  Burn- 
ham,  and  others  who  have  since  attained  an  eminence  and 
made  contributions  of  perhaps  greater  value  than  those  of 
any  American  up  to  that  time,  and  from  each  of  whom  I 
have  learned  vastly  more  than  they  ever  did  from  me),  when 
I  had  to  make  such  compromise  as  I  was  able  between  tri- 
angulating the  vast  mental  spaces  here  so  crudely  blocked 
out,  and  going  into  details  at  the  points  I  knew  best  before- 
hand or  could  study  most  ad  eundem.  These  years  were  one 
long  stretch  of  cramming  and  condensation,  with  digestion 
and  active  and  thorough  co-ordination  left  to  do  the  best 
they  could  under  the  circumstances.  When  my  pupils  of  that 
date  speak  pleasantly  to  me  of  this  work,  my  own  best  judg- 
ment of  it  is  that  the  most  charitable  view  possible  is  that  it 
was  suggestive,  a  kind  of  vox  clamantis  in  deserto  which  may 
have  served  to  first  point  some  of  them  to  the  great  authors, 
topics  and  their  relations  in  a  then  novel  field.  I  never  dared 
to  hold  my  classes  closely  to  a  systematic  quiz,  because  I  felt 
the  lectures  were  incomplete  and  perhaps  had  an  instinct  that 
a  thorough  revision  of  them  would  reveal  their  inadequacy  to 
the  class  in  a  painful  way.  A  very  few  of 'the  courses  into 
which  it  was  all  broken  up,  were  repeated  each  year,  some 
every  two,  but  more  every  three  years,  as  that  was  the  regular 
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Ph.  D.  course,  and  some  were  only  given  at  longer  intervals, 
so  that  my  own  interests  and  tastes  had  reasonable  scope.  In 
some  topics,  in  this  absurdly  vast  field,  where  a  dozen  or  two 
professors  could  well  divide  the  work  between  them,  as  in- 
deed is  done  in  the  best  foreign  universities,  I  did  avowedly 
little  but  condense  a  few  leading  authors,  while  in  others 
worked  my  way  by  frequent  repetition  to  a  degree  of  exhaus- 
tiveness.  The  leading  idea  has  been  that  my  own  efforts  at 
original  contributions  and  those  of  my  pupils  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  based  upon  some  knowledge  of  all  the  best  that  has 
been  said  upon  the  subjects  in  the  authorities  and  languages 
I  could  command,  in  order  that  effort  be  not  wasted  in  doing 
over  again  work  that  had  been  already  better  done  elsewhere. 
The  source  of  everything  was  always  given  in  the  effort  to 
generate  in  each  pupil  sufiicient  interest  to  go  to  the  sources  in 
at  least  some  topic  for  himself.  On  the  whole,  then,  the  chief 
merit  of  this  work  of  years  is  measured  almost  solely  by  my 
diligence  as  a  reader,  and  by  my  success  in  compiling  and  con- 
densing, and  arousing  interest.  I  could  only  strive  for  suggest- 
iveness,  exhaustiveness  under  such  conditions  was  impossible. 

As  the  courses  were  successively  repeated,  the  reading  of 
each  year  topic  by  topic  was  condensed  and  entered  in  the 
proper  book,  most  of  this  work  being  done  in  preparation  for 
each  lecture  in  addition  to  freshening  up  the  strata  of  preced- 
ing years.  Gradually  I  came  to  arrange  such  books  and 
monographs,  as  I  could  purchase,  on  my  shelves  in  the  order 
in  which  they  were  treated  in  the  lecture  books,  so  that  some- 
times after  a  three  years  interval  I  could  look  ahead  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  to  so  many  feet  of  printed  matter  that 
must  be  at  least  glanced  at  during  the  course.  Gradually  I 
came  also  to  adding  references  to  authorities  that  came  more 
incidentally  to  my  knowledge  in  the  Libraries  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  Peabody  Institute  near  by,  and  worked  in  new 
books  ordered  in  the  summer  for  next  year's  work  from  the 
library  appropriation  to  my  department,  which  was  about 
$  I,  GOO  per  year  at  first;  and  when  the  time  came  I  did  my 
often  wretched  best  to  grapple  with  these,  always  with  great 
and  growing  disparity  between  the  topics  I  was  most  and  those 
I  was  least  interested  in. 

It  was  an  important  epoch  in  this  work,  when  in  November, 
1887,  I  was  able  to  start  the  American  Journal  of  Psychology, 
and  to  assign  a  very  large  space  in  it  to  digests  and  reviews  ot 
select  current  literature  in  the  field  as  was  done  at  first.  For 
the  first  few  numbers  I  undertook  to  do  most  of  this  work 
myself,  as  several  hundred  pages  in  the  early  numbers  testify. 
Soon,  however,  I  had  to  farm  this  out  where  I  could  to  students 
in  my  seminary  and  often  to  fellow  professors  elsewhere.    This 
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I  did  with  the  request  that  most  of  every  -book  notice  should 
be  devoted  to  a  concise  and  salient  presentation  of  the  author's 
view,  using  his  own  most  striking  phrases  if  possible,  and  that 
criticisms  be  reserved  to  the  last  sentences  or  a  paragraph  or  two. 
In  this  way  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  hundreds  of  special  books 
and  monographs  have  been  summarized  and  this  material  has 
played  a  growing  role  in  the  lecture  books.  Upon  the  appear- 
ance of  each  quarterly  number  of  the  Jour7ial^  as  later  of  the 
Pedagogical  Se^nhiary ,  two  numbers  have  always  been  destroyed 
by  cutting  out  each  important  review  and  placing  it  in  its  due 
position  in  the  proper  book.  I  have  also  occasionally  sacri- 
ficed copies  of  other  periodicals  in  this  way,  but  most  book 
reviews  persistently  tend  to  be  critical  rather  than  expository 
and  thus  to  leave  the  reader  informed  of  the  defects  or  errors 
but  not  of  the  positive  contribution  so  much  more  important, 
and  hence  are  in  only  a  rather  restricted  proportion  of  cases 
really  serviceable  for  this  purpose. 

At  the  present  time  some  of  these  lecture  volumes,  which 
generally  accompany  me  to  and  from  the  class  room  and  have 
often  been  a  subject  of  good  humored  ridicule  and  caricature 
on  the  part  of  students  and  even,  I  regret  to  say,  colleagues, 
are  worn,  dog-eared,  dirty,  a  single  and  often  many  leaves 
have  been  cut  out  and  pasted  into  other  places  or  books,  occa- 
sionally large  newspaper  clippings  or  even  pamphlets  are  stuck 
in,  some  have  grown  to  nearly  thrice  their  original  dimensions 
and  others  have  shrunk  to  half.  I  once  succeeded  in  insuring 
them  for  $4,000,  fearing  that  my  function  in  life  would  be  gone 
if  they  were  burned,  and  later  I  bought  a  safe  for  the  choicest 
of  them.  Conscious  as  I  am  of  the  ridiculous  side  of  it,  the 
best  of  these  represent  years  of  drudgery,  much  of  which 
would  be  lost  if  the}-  perished.  It  is,  therefore,  with  a  curiously 
great  degree  of  satisfaction  that  I  occasionally  reach  the  goal 
held  in  view  from  the  first  and  do  digest  or  sugar  off  the  posi- 
tive content  of  a  volume,  or  a  part  of  it,  together  with  such 
contributions  as  I  sometimes  think  I  am  able  to  make  to  the 
subject,  into  a  few  chapters  for  one  of  my  forthcoming  publi- 
cations. The  satisfaction  with  which  I  have  thus  a  few  times 
seen  the  last  handful  of  leaves  of  one  of  these  old  books  crackle 
and  crisp  in  my  fireplace,  feeling  that  the  soul  of  it  was  now 
sublimated  and  ready  for  the  paper  immortality  of  printer's  ink, 
constitutes  a  unique  sensation  complex  which  I  have  never 
seen  described,  and  which  my  psychology  is  not  able  to  ade- 
quately characterize.  If  this  process  can  ever  be  consummated 
for  all  of  my  favorite  topics,  my  heart  will  sing  its  7iunc  dimittis 
and  I  shall  attain  a  euthanasia  rarely  vouchsafed  to  mortal 
man.  At  present,  in  the  early  fifties,  I  am  wondering  whether 
if  Emerson  is  right  that  a  task  is  a  life  preserver,  this  hope 
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and  ideal,  which  has  lately  grown  very  strong  and  dominant, 
may  not  work  some  kind  of  mind  cure  mystery  that  may  be 
able  to  insure  me  a  green  and  happy  old  age  in  its  realization, 
although  to  complete  the  entire  scheme  would  probably  carry 
me  far  past  the  centenary  mark  and  be  measured  b}'^  more  feet 
of  volumes  all  a-row  on  a  shelf  than  any  of  the  most  prolific 
writers  past  or  present  in  philosophy  ever  attained.  To  take 
all  this  vast  field  of  knowledge  for  one's  province  in  the  super- 
ficial way  is  removed  by  an  interval,  which  only  the  imagina- 
tion can  span,  from  writing  anything  worth  any  one's  while  to 
read,  in  at  the  very  least  the  great  majority  of  its  departments. 
I  am  persuaded  that  for  a  young  man  it  is  far  more  conducive 
to  continuous  mental  development,  at  least  in  this  field,  to 
have  at  first  a  wide  acreage  both  for  breadth  of  view  and  that 
specialization  may  be  gradual  and  natural  so  as  to  fit  individual 
tastes  and  capacities.  A  new  department  in  a  new  university 
with  abundant  means  and  with  the  ideals  then  prevalent  there 
made  the  work  an  inspiration.  For  some  years  this  was  the 
only  chair  centering  about  empirical  and  laboratory  psychology 
in  the  country,  and  whatever  influence  it  had  upon  the  remark- 
able development  that  line  of  work  has  since  had  in  this  coun- 
try, I  shall  always  ascribe  to  the  prophetic  sagacity  of  President 
Oilman,  the  greatest  of  what  may  be  called  inside  university 
presidents,  who  organize  academic  work  from  within  outward, 
adjusting  all  to  the  present  views  of  science  and  learning,  a 
kind  of  service  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  organizer  from 
the  outside,  who  mediates  between  the  university  and  the 
public  and  is  dominated  in  all  he  says  and  does  by  the  quest 
of  dollars  and  students.  Despite  the  imperfection  of  my 
work  he  saw  that  it  was  in  a  promising  new  field  and  apologized 
for  my  shortcomings  to  my  colleagues,  who  saw  them  and  lacked 
his  insight  and  foresight,  and  he  became  the  patron  and  spiritual 
father,  not  merely  of  my  own  work  and  the  author  of  my  hum- 
ble career,  but  of  all  the  influences  that  the  first  establishment 
of  such  a  chair,  in  a  great  institution  which  has  set  more  and 
better  fashions  and  opened  more  brighter  possibilities  in  higher 
education  than  any  one  other  since  it  w^as  established,  could 
irradiate  and  re-enforce. 

I  have  also  long  been  convinced  that  the  mediceval  method  of 
lecturing  is  unpedagogic  and  ought  to  be  obsolete.  It  strove 
to  present  with  a  systemization  too  ostentatious  a  view  of  a 
subject  so  complete  that  reading  was  almost  unnecessary. 
Students  recorded  with  great  assiduity  the  words  of  the  master's 
as  dictations,  who  often  interspersed  sentences  and  paragraphs 
that  must  be  taken  down  literally  as  distinct  from  the  **  Ex- 
pectoratzione  ' '  with  more  spontaneous  impromptu  illustrations 
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of  which  little  or  no  note  was  made  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
more  diffuse  but  stated  and  prepared  matter  which  was  to  be 
condensed  by  the  students.  The  ideal  of  the  best  students 
was  to  have  a  full  and  beautiful  Heft  or  body  of  notes  for  his 
own  future  reference  and  for  the  use,  perhaps  for  pay,  of  his 
less  diligent  classmates.  They  made  little  or  no  use  of  libraries, 
but  attended  lectures  sometimes  many  hours  a  day.  This 
method  naturally  tended  to  produce  schools  of  disciples;  the  pro- 
fessor printed  only  late  in  life  and  when  he  was  practically  done 
lecturing  upon  his  subject,  if  his  matter  was  not  then  obsolete. 
While  the  practice  differed  in  this  respect  greatly  in  different 
departments,  it  was  often  thought  very  detrimental  to  the  num- 
ber of  auditors  and  therefore  to  the  professor's  pay,  which 
depended  largely  upon  this  source,  to  print,  because  there 
was  no  other  way  of  getting  at  the  ideas  of  a  famous  man  than 
to  hear  his  lectures.  Reputations  grew  great  in  the  perfervid 
minds  of  youth  in  this  feudal  if  it  be  not  better  called  tribal 
stage  of  development,  and  learning  was  more  esoteric  and  the 
monopoly  of  universities.  This  was  the  direct  continuation 
of  the  method  of  the  porch,  the  grove  and  the  academy,  and 
it  certainly  has  many  distinct  pedagogical  advantages.  Knowl- 
edge that  enters  through  the  far  older  and  wider  gate  of  the 
ear  seems  to  sink  deeper  than  that  which  comes  through  the 
upstart  source  of  reading.  It  gave  the  great  masters  a  moral 
and  therefore  disciplinary  eminence  and  developed  the  instinct 
of  fealty  and  discipleship  in  youth.  Books  were  not  sealed 
to  the  student  laity  as  was  the  Bible  of  old;  but  the  very  bad 
library  methods,  the  expense  of  purchasing,  and  the  greater 
self  discipline  involved  in  a  student's  forcing  himself  to  sit  in 
his  room  and  read  alone  rather  than  to  sit  socially  with  others 
and  have  knowledge  poured  in  tended  toward  giving  the  pro- 
fessorate not  a  little  of  the  oracular  quality,  which  the  priest- 
hood had  possessed  as  the  exclusive  interpreters  of  * '  The 
Book."  Thus  printing  for  the  German  student  up  to  recent 
times  and  indeed  often  now  remained  unin vented,  and  he  lived 
for  the  most  part  in  a  pre-Guttenberg  stage  of  existence. 

The  very  mannerisms  and  forms  with  which  the  professors 
formerly  hedged  themselves  about  added  to  the  lustre  of  the 
halo  which  each  student  saw  about  the  head  of  his  favorite 
master.  The  beadle  preceded  the  instructor  and  ushered  him 
with  a  sometimes  more  or  less  elaborate  ceremonial  into  his 
room,  carried  his  manuscript  and  laid  it  before  him,  with  a 
glass  of  water,  sometimes  calling  silentia  and  acting  as  a  kind 
of  sergeant-at-arms  until  the  lecture  was  fairly  under  way. 
The  professor  wore  his  academic  robe,  the  lustre  or  number  of 
the  hues  of  which  indicated  his  position.  He  stood  or  sat  on 
a  high  dais,   usually  plain  but  sometimes  much  carved  and 
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decorated  ;  all  rose  to  salute  him  when  he  entered  and  sat  only 
when  he  bowed  permission,  perhaps  applauded  and  always 
rose  to  let  him  retire  first.  All  this  developed  on  the  back- 
ground of  the  methods  of  mediaeval  university  government, 
where  a  student  was  exempt  from  all  other  authority,  even  in 
the  case  of  crime,  and  arrested,  fined  and  imprisoned  by  the 
academic  court  alone,  and  all  tended  to  develop  reverence  and 
respect  on  the  part  of  the  student  and  often  an  hypertrophied 
amour  propre  on  the  part  of  the  professor.  This,  of  course, 
was  especially  true  in  the  departments  first  of  theology  and 
later  of  philosophy,  and  all  have  heard  the  well  worn  anec- 
dotes of  professors  who  announced  with  an  air  of  slightly 
veiled  omniscience,  that  they  would  the  next  day  or  later 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  God,  as  though  he  had  been  wait- 
ing all  these  years  for  having  the  due  honor  of  this  proof  con- 
ferred upon  him  ;  of  philosophers  who  established  the  reality 
of  the  world,  as  though  it  depended  upon  their  ratiocination, 
who  refuted  or  established  the  many  ' '  isms  ' '  and  ' '  ologies  ' ' 
which  abound  in  the  history  of  speculation,  as  if  they  were 
Sir  Oracle  or  the  mouthpiece  for  the  revelation  of  a  pantheistic 
or  other  god ;  of  those  who  claim  to  ignore  all  other  authors 
and  to  lecture  only  upon  their  own  discoveries,  and  of  the  more 
recent  epistemologists  who  adjudicate  on  high  ground  between 
science  and  religion,  issue  its  credentials  and  letters  patent 
now  to  one  and  now  to  the  other,  classify  all  departments  of 
human  knowledge  by  triangulating  vast  mental  spaces  real  or 
assumed,  decide  how  far  the  senses,  the  laboratory  and  science 
generally  can  be  accepted  or  give  logical  grounds  for  holding 
what  every  sane  mind  has  accepted  long  before  on  the  sounder 
basis  of  instinct  or  common  sense. 

In  the  mode  of  delivery  many  European,  and  especially  Ger- 
man professors  do  wonders,  both  good  and  bad.  I  have  heard 
an  eminent  instructor  at  Heidelberg,  who  must  have  elaborately 
cultivated  every  oratorial  grace  within  his  reach.  He  stood, 
gestured  and  articulated  with  finished  grace,  and  often  with  a 
fervor,  pathos  and  dramatic  force,  which  sometimes  so  entranced 
his  hearers  and  swept  them  away  that  notes  were  forgotten  and 
applause  punctuated  his  well  rounded  periods.  One  had  three 
steps  behind  his  Katheder;  at  emphatic  phrases  he  would  mount 
one,  and  with  those  he  most  emphasized  he  rose  to  the  top, 
seeming  to  grow  tall  and  expand  as  well  as  to  come  nearer  his 
hearers  as  he  leaned  over  with  the  thoughts  that  surged  up 
and  sank  back  in  mighty  tides  within  his  soul.  It  was  a 
singular  and  unique  effect  which  may  be  commended  to  Del- 
sartean  and  other  teachers  of  elocution.  Occasionally  profes- 
sors of  literature  read  either  in  German,  Greek,  French  and 
other  languages,  select  extracts  with  a  style  that  is  very  effec- 
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tive.  French  professors  at  one  time  especially  cultivated  these 
arts  and  took  lessons  in  voice  building,  elocution  and  rhetoric 
from  the  great  professors  at  the  Paris  school  of  dramatic  art. 

Generally,  however,  all  these  devices,  especially  in  Germany, 
are  utterly  neglected  and  the  clear  eyed,  cold  muse  of  reason 
alone  presides.      Some   by  accident   or   perhaps   design  give 
free  vent  to  many   a  personal  idiosyncrasy  and    a   rich    and 
rare   collection   of  professorial   automatisms  might  easily  be 
gathered  as  basis  for  an  interesting  study.     A  very  eminent 
professor  of  theology,  now  dead,,  habitually  came  to  his  class- 
room with  his  pants  in  his  boots,  at  least  on  one  leg,  and  occa- 
sionally forgot  collar,  necktie  and  his  morning  ablutions.     His 
long  locks  were  dishevelled  and  often  hung  over  his  face,  and 
he  automatically  threw  back  his  long  front  lock  with  a  curious 
toss  of  his  head  or  stroked  it  behind  his  ear  scores  of  times  an 
hour.     Another  could  not  lecture  without  fingering  his  pencil 
in  a  very  characteristic  way  and  is  said  to  have  adjourned  his 
class,  when  he  had  forgotten  it  and  no  one  offered  him  one.     I 
once  heard  a  Berlin  professor,  who  almost  ran  into  the  room, 
began  his  lecture  wath  the  usual  Meine  Herrii  before  he  had  got 
to  the  desk,  and  lectured  with  a  rapidity  that  almost  amounted 
to  Gedankenflucht ,  and  which  the  usual  protests  of  his  students 
by  scraping  their  feet,  which  is  generally  so  respected,  could 
not  retard.     A  Leipzig  professor,  I  heard,  habitually  gazed 
out  of  the  window  to  a  peculiar  knot  in  a  tree  and  was  upset 
when  it  was  felled.     Another  always  turned  over  his  leaves 
back  and  forth  as  if  vainly  tr>4ng  to  find  his  place,  lecturing 
all  the  while  with  great  continuity  and  force.     Another  low- 
ered his  voice  at  the  important  points,  so  that  it  was  barely 
audible,  and  there  was  a  great  rush  for  front  seats.     I  have 
seen  students  tiptoe  close  to  the  desk  to  get  their  ears  a  few 
yards  nearer  his  mouth  that  no  priceless  syllable  be  lost.     One 
who  was  lame  and  w^as  wheeled   in  and  lifted  on  to  a  curious 
kind  of  saddle, would  sway  about  left  and  right,  until  we  feared 
he  would  fall  although  he  clung  to  his  desk,  as  if  taking  an 
hour  of  gymnastics.     Another  stood  rigid  and  immovable  and 
spoke  in  a  tone  of  almost  absolute  monotony,  not  so  much  like 
a  martinet  as  an  automaton,  suggesting  the  machine  minister 
with  a  revival  stop,  funeral  stop,  etc.  Another  sank  down  in  his 
chair  with  an  absorbed,  abstracted  air,  looking  toward  his  feet, 
and  soliloquized  smiling,  sometimes  chuckling,  >or  bringing  his 
fist  down  with  a  heavy  blow  annihilating  pessimists  or  human- 
ists as  if  fighting  flies.     Not  infrequently  he  ignored  the  bell 
and  had  to  be  reminded  by  a  growdng  noise  of  feet  that  the 
hour  was  up,  when  he  would  suddenly  come  to  himself  as  from 
a  trance  and  almost  literally  scoot  from  the  room.     Generally 
lectures  are  carefully  prepared,  perhaps  written,  but  a  distin- 
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g^ished  epistemologist  in  Leipzig  was  fond  of  taking  hivS  text 
from  a  bird  on  a  tree  without,  some  salient  object  or  act  before 
him,  and  developed  the  mysteries  of  the  subjectivity  of  all 
knowledge,  taking  fire  as  he  went  along  like  the  wheels  of 
Jove's  chariot.  He  began  with  a  thin  falsetto  baby  voice  and 
ended  in  stentorian.  A  long  list  of  curious  personal  peculiarities 
and  automatisms,  which  have  slowly  developed  in  connection 
with  the  psycho-neural  tension  of  thought  in  the  lecture  room, 
might  be  enumerated,  and  some  professors  actually  seemed  to 
take  a  degree  of  satisfaction  in  the  good  humored  marks  of 
appreciation  and  even  ridicule  of  their  students,  perhaps  think- 
ing these  gave  saliency  to  their  individuality  or  made  the  sub- 
ject matter  stand  out  because  of  these  labels  of  idiosyncrasies 
of  which  some  had  such  a  repertory.  The  number  of  difficul- 
ties and  distractions  of  this  kind,  which  students  overcame  to 
get  at  their  pith  and  drift,  may  have  been  thought  to  measure 
the  amount  of  appreciation,  or  mayhap  there  was  an  uncon- 
scious sense  that  the  students  loved  the  truth  all  the  more  for 
the  hardships  of  this  nature  they  had  to  encounter  to  attain  it. 
We  have  an  interesting  record  of  the  devices  of  certain 
mediaeval  pulpiteers  whose  sermons  were  punctuated  with  a 
code  of  hieroglyphic  signs,  which  meant — here  hem  and  haw; 
here  use  the  handkerchief  to  eyes  or  even  nose  ;  here,  a  long 
^)ause;  here,  sniffle  or  sob;  here,  fast  or  slow;  high  or  low  in 
pitch,  loud  or  whisper  ;  here,  ha  !  ha  !  or  use  some  other  in- 
terjection, sigh,  gasp,  aspire;  here,  close  the  book  or  manu- 
script, fold  the  hands,  kneel  or  gesticulate.  Perhaps  this 
instinct,  in  a  very  attenuated  form,  still  survives  in  the  elab- 
orate directions  even  yet  sometimes  given  in  text  books  for 
the  florid  and  over  elaborate  gesticulation  taught  in  colleges ; 
the  double  front  pronate,  supinate  hand ;  the  pointed  or 
quivering  index  finger  ;  the  high  middle  or  low  double  front, 
half  front,  expanded,  vertical  or  horizontal  gesticulation,  some- 
times represented  in  the  books  as  positions  in  a  sphere,  of  which 
the  shoulders  are  the  center  and  the  utmost  reach  of  the  finger 
tips  the  parallels  and  meridians  of  latitude  and  longitude.  In 
one  I  know  not  how  well  authenticated  case,  a  rhetorical  in- 
structor locked  his  man  into  an  elaborate  and  adjustable 
machine  with  grooves  for  each  cardinal  gesture,  once  in  which, 
it  was  said  he  could  make  no  awkward  movement.  All  this 
mechanism  directly  tended  to  divert  attention  from  what  should 
always  be  the  first  or  inner  circle  of  resources  to  be  exhausted 
before  the  elaborate  manual  disciplines  were  studied.  Stress, 
inflection,  rate,  pitch,  timbre — these  are  the  most  immediate 
and  effective  accompaniments  of  speech  and  the  best  media  of 
psychic  inflection,  and  only  when  these  are  exhausted  and  the 
intensity  of  the  psychoses  overflows  to  arms  do  these  secondary 
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media  cease  to  appear  artificial,  mechanical  and  stilted.  The  Del- 
sartean  precept,  taught  by  perhaps  the  most  eminent  expositor 
of  this  system  we  have  had  in  this  country,  that  the  novice 
should  be  trained  by  rules  to  even  vocal  and  facial  expressive- 
ness, so  that  by  pulling  the  right  laryngeal  and  other  trigemi- 
nal muscles  he  can  move  his  hearers,  remaining  unmoved  him- 
self, and  thus  sparing  himself  the  strain  of  emotionality  as  he 
speaks  or  acts,  is  surely  not  only  mistaken  but  vicious  and 
stultifying  because  anti-natural. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  academic  teachers  have  become 
artists  of  a  unique  type  nowhere  described  or  even  mentioned 
in  any  book  I  know.  The  late  Professor  Kirchhoff,  the  emi- 
nent mathematical  physicist  of  Berlin,  also  a  very  original  and 
creative  mind,  prepared  each  lecture  to  the  most  ad  ungnem 
details  beforehand,  and  although  his  lectures  were  essentially 
stating  equations  as  he  wrote  them  on  the  board,  they  were  so 
perfect  and  lucid,  and  his  handwriting  so  like  copy  plate,  that 
I  used  to  feel  it  an  artistic  pleasure  to  follow  him,  as  I  did  one 
semester,  although  his  mathematics  were  often  so  far  beyond  my 
ken  that  I  could  not  understand  them  even  by  a  careful  subse- 
quent study.  I  persevered  in  the  course  because  charmed  by 
the  complete  finish  of  the  style  which  here  made  so  much  of 
the  man.  Helmholtz,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  whose  courses  I 
followed, — a  more  Bahn-breche7ide7ide  intellect,  to  whom  one  of 
his  students  paid  perhaps  the  highest  tribute  ever  rendered  an 
investigator,  that  his  every  serious  thought  came  nearer  than 
could  be  said  of  any  other  human  mind  to  being  an  addition 
to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge, — was  slovenly,  careless  and 
constantly  erasing  long  equations,  which  had  been  copied  from 
his  musty  little  pocketbook,  to  start  over  again,  once  losing  nearly 
a  whole  lecture  thereby.  Du  Bois-Reymond,  who  generally 
gave  half  a  dozen  public  lectures  open  to  all  comers,  who  packed 
the  largest  Berlin  auditorium,  rivalled  Tyndall  and  Huxley  in 
his  masterly  modes  of  presentation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many 
accessories  he  used.  He  was  fond  of  sugaring  off  salient 
physiological  themes  and  working  them  up  in  popular  form. 
Many  of  these  have  been  printed  and  are  accessible,  and  will 
always  serve  as  models  of  what  a  great  scientific  mind  can  do 
if  it  seriously  seeks  to  reach  a  larger  circle  of  non-experts, 
braving  thereby  certain  prejudice,  which  still  arouses  a  mild 
suspicion  in  the  student  mind,  that  one  who  can  talk  so  well 
to  the  people  lacks  the  supreme  gift  of  original  discovery.  In 
his  introductory  course  in  physiology,  five  hours  a  week  for  a 
year  in  his  own  laboratory,  Du  Bois-Reymond  was  also  of  all 
those  I  have  heard  perhaps  past  master  in  all  the  arts  of  pre- 
sentation. One  chief  assistant  and  a  corps  of  helpers  were 
often  busy  during  the  entire  preceding  day  in  setting  up  appar- 
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atus  ;  hanging  charts  all  over  the  room  ;  cutting  or  harnessing 
dogs,  pigeons,  rabbits  and  frogs  to  perform  their  often  gruesome 
part ;  preparing  stereopticon,  electric,  acoustic,  optical  and 
other  illustrative  devices. 

Here  one  had  little  time  to  write  unless  he  could  do  so  with 
his  eyes  elsewhere.  Even  the  young  and  lamented  genius, 
Christiani,  had  to  stand  beside  his  master  and  work  these 
devices  during  the  entire  hour.  The  marvel  and  beauty  of  it 
all  was  that  everything  went,  and  alas  for  the  assistant  who  set 
up  a  device  that  failed  to  go.  Here  we  had  opportunity  to  see 
and  afterwards  to  inspect  the  operations  of  nearly  all  the  stand- 
ard experiments  in  all  the  departments  of  this  great  subject, 
things  which  even  a  professor  who  spent  his  life  in  a  laboratory 
might  never  see  again  but  would  have  to  take  on  trust.  The 
great  labor  and  expense  of  redemonstrating,  of  setting  up  and 
then  laying  aside  ready  for  next  years's  use  all  this  magnificent 
equipment, was  an  inspiration,  and  perhaps  no  vScience,  not  even 
chemistry,  in  which  Kolbe  in  a  I^eipzig  laboratory  was  said  to 
emulate  this  physiologist,  affords  such  opportunity.  In  the 
archway  over  this  chemist's  desk  was  inscribed  the  maxim: 
'  *  God  has  ordered  the  world  according  to  number,  weight  and 
measure,"  and  the  exactness  thus  suggested  was  this  teacher's 
inspiration. 

The  German  pioneer  in  this  scenic  pedagogy  was  Czermack, 
who  with  the  aid  of  his  wealthy  wife  built  what  was  well  called 
a  physiological  theater  in  Leipzig,  that  after  his  death  stood 
empty,  was  sold  and  finally  destroyed,  because  none  could 
wield  this  spear  of  Achilles,  which  until  Du  Bois-Reymond 
illustrated  the  phrase  of  Longfellow  ' '  The  unfinished  window 
of  Aladdin's  tower  unfinished  must  remain."  Here  a  series 
of  diagrams  Jike  theatrical  curtains  were  prepared  and  filed  in 
cases  mounted  on  forms  and  let  down  on  rollers  at  the  proper 
signal ;  others  came  up  from  the  floor  of  the  platform  or 
on  traps  and  others  were  slid  in  from  the  sides  with  all  the 
available  methods  of  calcium  and  stereopticon,  to  which  alas 
the  kinetoscopic  methods  were  then  wanting.  In  some  depart- 
ments the  power  of  rapid  and  effective  drawing  in  the  presence 
of  a  class  with  the  various  colored  chalks  has  been  an  art 
much  cultivated  and  highly  developed.  It  requires  almost  as 
much  special  training  to  be  able  to  talk  rapidly  and  coherently 
while  sketching  as  it  does  to  reel  ofi"  the  patter  of  the  modern 
conjuror,  with  his  eyes  and  words  directing  the  attention  of  the 
audience  to  one  point  while  his  hands  are  performing  the  skill- 
ful and  essential  manipulations  which  the  trick  requires  at 
another.  This,  however,  I  have  seen  carried  to  a  high  degree 
of  perfection,  especially  in  morphology,  where  it  is  often  essen- 
tial to  develop  the  picture  to  show  the  order  of  the  evolution 
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as  the  growth  of  parts  or  organs.  Some  draw  most  charts 
themselves  and  with  extraodinary  rapidity  and  perfection  be- 
forehand. We  had  a  striking  illustration  of  this  at  the  late 
decennial  at  Clark  University  in  Professor  Ramon  y  Cajal,  who 
left  behind  a  series  of  large  wall  charts  illustrating  his  own 
discoveries  as  well  and  perhaps  better  in  some  respects  than 
any  of  his  printed  cuts.  Professor  Morse,  as  is  well  known, 
has  added  to  his  own  attractiveness  as  a  lecturer,  so  far  as  I  know 
the  entirely  unique  facility  of  drawing  with  both  hands  while  he 
talks,  provoking  applause  often  by  the  ease,  celerity,  and  dex- 
terity with  which  he  illustrates  sometimes  even  the  most 
commonplace  and  unnecessary  points. 

Every  one  who  lectures  steadily  for  a  decade  or  two  develops 
his  own  methods  and  perhaps  ideals  in  lecturing.  I  can  hardly 
draw  at  all  and  undertake  it  onl}^  in  emergencies  or  where  it  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  indeed  can  hardly  write.  I  have 
gradually  almost  abandoned  stated  quizzes,  but  make  it  my 
chief  endeavor  to  present  as  concisely  and  saliently  as  possible 
the  methods  and  results,  in  a  way  that  shall  be  interesting  and 
stimulating  to  further  study,  aiming  chiefly  at  the  quality  of 
suggestiveness.  I  like  to  use  many  charts  and  wall  maps,  and 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  had  a  draftsman  at  my  dis- 
posal several  months  each  year,  to  copy  all  important  cuts  of 
apparatus,  illustrations  of  instinct,  brain  charts,  curves  and 
tables,  and  had  these  elaborately  ticketed  and  filed  in  rolls  in  an 
immense  chart  case  constructed  for  the  purpose.  I  believe  in 
exhausting  the  possibilities  of  the  graphic  method,  which  has 
so  large  a  scope  in  experimental  psychology.  Kymograph 
curves  and  even  original  cuts  from  archives  can  be  passed 
around  in  a  small  class,  which  should  always  have  immediate 
access  to  all  the  year  books,  dictionaries  and  more  illustrative 
hand  books  possible.  The  lecture  itself  I  always  prepare, 
spending  the  entire  forenoon  until  eleven  directing  upon  it, 
warming  up  old  matter  and  working  in  what  new  I  can.  The 
practice  of  nearly  twenty  years  of  almost  daily  lecturing  from 
eleven  to  twelve  has  actually  become  a  neurosis  and  my  brain 
goes  off  more  or  less  automatically,  almost  on  the  stroke  of  the 
hour,  so  that  even  on  holidays  and  during  vacations  I  can  dictate 
and  my  friends  say  become  unwontedly  loquacious  during  that 
hour.  It  is  my  stridulation  hour  when  if  at  all  during  the  day 
my  brain  crepitates.  From  perhaps  a  quarter  or  half  past  seven 
to  eleven,  have  become  by  long  habit  the  best  study  working 
hours  of  the  day,  as  perhaps  they  are  by  nature,  when  I  can 
read  receptively  and  think  better  than  at  any  other  time, 
while  there  is  a  secondary  wave  of  evening  augmentation  or 
acceleration  although  the  curve  is  lower.      While  I  always 
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lay  stress  in  final  examinations  upon  the  matter  in  my  lectures, 
I  consider  that  they  have  been  most  successful  if  the  students 
are  found  later  in  the  library  following  up  the  topics  in  the 
references  which  I  always  weigh  with  great  care,  trying  to 
give  enough  but  not  too  many  and  lay  due  stress  upon  those 
that  are  best  and  most  recent,  taking  special  care  that  the  best 
shall  be  reserved  and  all  accessible.  To  open  a  new  topic  in 
such  a  way  that  the  all  dominant  first  impressions  shall  be 
favorable,  and  to  generate  interest  and  create  mental  hunger 
for  more  is  the  goal  of  endeavor.  The  best  reward  is  w^hen 
students  say  to  me  afterwards  that  long  standing  difiiculties 
have  been  solved,  doubts  cleared  up,  connections  hitherto  un- 
seen have  been  established,  points  previously  not  compre- 
hended made  clear,  or,  best  of  all,  when  they  come  round  to 
question,  seek  further  light,  or  even  to  discuss  and  differ,  or 
dissent.  It  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  if  a  lecturer  could  so 
far  subordinate  his  own  instinctive  desire  for  authoritativeness 
and  deliberately  seek  occasionally  to  challenge  contradiction 
in  such  subjects  as  psychology,  philosophy  or  ethics,  and 
rouse  the  hearer  to  read  and  think  in  order  to  maintain  an 
opposite  view  later,  it  would  be  a  pedagogic  method  of  rare 
efi&cacy.  Few  things  are  remembered  so  well  as  those  w^here- 
in  a  bright  student  believes  he  has  successfully  vindicated  an 
opposite  opinion,  or  proven  an  error  in  his  teacher's  work. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  for  the  latter  to  deliberately  introduce  per- 
verse views,  errors,  or  other  personal  artifacts  into  his  course 
to  secure  this  precious  result,  for  Jove  may  nod,  and  most 
professors  would  not  be  hurt  by  confessing  sub  rosa,  or  at 
least  to  each  other,  that  their  work  has  involuntary  fallacies 
enough  to  secure  this  end  if  dissent  is  invited.  Hence  it 
has  long  been  my  practice  to  ask  at  the  beginning  of  each 
year  to  be  interrupted  at  any  point  or  to  be  questioned  con- 
cerning any  view  or  fact  at  any  time,  and  this  opportunity 
has  never  been  abused  but  always  utilized  with  profit  to  both 
teacher  and  taught. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  a  lecture  which  seeks  to 
present  the  main  points  and  general  outlines  of  a  subject  to 
beginners  and  one  which  deals  with  it  in  a  more  specialized  way 
for  advanced  men.  It  is  mainly  in  the  latter  course  that  one 
can  prudently  introduce  matters  where  he  has  sought  to  be  an 
authority  and  not  an  echo  himself.  The  instant  these  fields  are 
touched  there  is  unconsciously  and  irresistibly  a  new  spirit  in 
the  lecture  room.  The  instructor  cannot  help  feeling  greater 
zest  and  therefore  inspiring  interest  and  tension.  His  own 
thought  moves  more  freely  and  largely ;  he  is  a  master  and  takes 
his  hearers  to  the  frontier  and  is  not  absorbed  in  the  mere  canali- 
zation of  second-hand  knowledge.     Truth  lives  now  from  mouth 
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to  ear;  we  are  on  the  frontier  facing  the  unknown;  unwonted 
authority  creeps  into  the  very  inflections  of  the  teacher  which 
meets  instant  response.  We  are  moving  above  the  cloudy  at- 
mosphere of  books  and  are  disporting  ourselves  on  the  mountain 
ranges.  Many  shades  from  certainty  down  to  the  faintest  pos- 
sibilities are  discriminated,  when  heretofore  a  bald  statement  of 
fact  with  a  few  degrees  of  probability  sufficed.  Now  too,  one 
can  criticise  others  with  freedom  and  appeal  with  judiciousness 
to  the  passionate  love  of  conflict,  which  fires  young  blood  like 
the  note  of  the  trumpet  of  battle.  If  American  professors  would 
criticise  each  other  plainly  enough  to  reveal  instead  of  with 
over  courteous  deference  minimizing  or  concealing  real  points 
of  difi^erence,  not  only  the  science  but  the  pedagogy  of  our  de- 
partment would  gain.  Hence  the  natural  instinct  of  pugnacity 
carefully  tempered  and  toned  in  form  and  spirit  should  never- 
theless be  held  to,  and  the  creative  mind  ought  always  to  live  out 
its  life  strenuously  in  the  class-room.  Moreover  one  can  here 
turn  to  the  future  and  occasionally  lift  himself  a  little  above  the 
ground  on  the  wings  of  prophecy,  when  it  comes  to  summing 
up  or  forecasting  tendencies.  Youth  lives  in  the  future  and  is 
interested  in  not  only  present  but  in  impending  issues.  It  loves 
to  see  how  the  lines  between  men  and  parties  are  and  especially 
foresee  how  they  are  likely  to  be  drawn,  and  while  the  student 
is  prone  to  take  sides  against  his  instructor  at  the  time  he  gener- 
ally later  and  elsewhere,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  comes  round 
to  his  view,  saving  his  individuality  sometimes  only  by  slight 
changes  of  phraseology,  sometimes,  even,  as  I  must  indulge  my- 
self in  thinking,  for  the  worse  rather  than  for  the  better.  Students 
want  to  see  their  professors  on  their  mettle;  they  crave  to  know 
the  things  they  deem  of  the  most  importance  in  the  world; 
those  best,  those  worst,  and  why.  They  thus  preform  their 
own  souls  for  the  latter  struggle  for  mental  existence,  and  if  the 
teacher  is  a  good  and  great  man  they  form  precious  and  in- 
delible experiences  with  the  phenomena  of  altitude  in  a  way  that 
saves  many  an  individuality,  and  lets  loose  for  the  first  time  a  sense 
of  innate  power  which  perhaps  might  otherwise  remain  during  a 
life  time  smothered  under  the  weight  of  the  accumulated  knowl- 
edge of  the  past.  The  active  faculties,  the  efferent  processes 
that  enter  on  the  hardier  life  of  doing  and  scorn  the  easy  luxury 
of  mere  knowing,  are  kindled  and  become  later  the  beacon  fires 
of  ambition.  Not  only  all  this  but  there  is  always  increased 
vitalization  of  a  larger  or  less  body  of  dead  information  and 
knowledge,  which  becomes  potentialized  and  passes  over  from 
having  to  be  hospitably  entertained  or  laboriously  retained  and 
becomes  a  part  of  the  apperceptive  power  w^hich  carries  other 
knowledges  rather  than  is  carried.  Facts  and  laws  thus  un- 
dergo a  process  of  higher  digestion  and  assimilation,  so  that  the 
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good  of  it  is  felt  over  the  whole  field.  The  line  of  demarcation 
here  invisible  to  most  is  very  clear  and  distinct  for  those  who 
have  this  seeing  eye  This,  I  think,  is  the  chief  note  of  dif- 
ference between  university  and  collegiate  instruction.  Not  but 
what  the  latter  has  to  deal  largely  with  the  acquisitions  of  the 
past,  but  it  must  vitalize  all  it  has  any  right  to  use  by  the  crea- 
tive afflatus,  or  it  is  not  academic  in  a  university  sense.  Clear 
as  this  line  is,  it  is  not  sharp  in  the  sense  that  requires  the 
exclusion  of  all  introduction  to  independent  and  originating 
activity  in  college.  The  criterion,  however,  insistent  as  it  is, 
is  one  of  preponderance. 

Once  more  the  university  lecturer,  I  maintain,  should 
generally  appeal  to  the  intellect  and  the  understanding  first 
and  most.  The  moral  and  emotional  reactions  should  come 
through  this  but  should  not  be  wanting.  He  should  strive 
above  all  things  to  be  perfectly  clear  and  objective,  and  ever 
cultivate  all  qualities  of  style  or  method  of  elocution  that 
favor  this  and  carefully  eschew  all  that  hinder  it.  A  calm, 
generally  a  rather  conversational  form  of  statement,  but  with 
every  striking  phrase  that  can  be  devised,  with  most  incessant 
quotation  of  all  crucial  or  characteristic  forms  of  statement, 
repeating  diligently  every  real  gem  of  phrase  from  every  writer 
he  cites  in  order  that  the  greatest  economy  and  the  easiest 
mode  of  approach  and  apprehension  be  preserved,  but  with  a 
stj^e  that  is  flexible,  alternating  long  and  short  sentences  each 
of  which  has  its  peculiar  power  and  place,  and  distinguishing 
by  unconscious  plasticity  of  utterance  between  what  he  deems 
most  and  what  least  important; — these  I  deem  ideal  goals.  I 
have  heard  a  lecturer  who  occasionally  made  use  of  sentences 
so  long  and  yet  so  well  balanced  that  the  struggle  of  interest 
to  grasp  all  its  details  into  one  e  pluribus  unum  was  so  great, 
that  the  breath  has  been  held  and  an  involuntarily  long  and 
deep  gasp  expressed  grateful  relief  of  tension  at  the  close. 
What  a  lecturer  Schopenhauer  would  have  been  if  his  career 
had  been  academic.  Renan,  Max  Muller  and  Jowett  had  their 
own  rare  charm  of  style  as  did  Buff  on,  who  arrayed  himself 
immaculately  in  his  best  attire  w^hen  he  lectured.  Charcot  had 
his  very  different  charm  in  clinic  as  did  Westphal,  while  Lud- 
wig,  Kuno  Fischer  and  all  others  I  have  heard  who  were  great 
were  unique  in  style.  The  artistic  finish  of  many  of  the  new 
lecture  halls  and  especially  the  ultra  magnificent  aulae  in  Paris, 
Leipzig,  Vienna  and  elsewhere,  in  the  late  new  renaissance  of 
academic  building  in  Europe,  where  the  very  walls  behind  the 
speaker  are  often  decorated  with  the  best  products  of  the  highest 
artists,  have  distinctly  tended  lately  to  make  the  academic 
teachers  cultivate  personal  graces  and  even,  it  has  been  said,  to 
create  a  new  academic  style. 
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The  topics  in  our  field  which  lend  themselves  to  popular  pre- 
sentation are  those  that  are  of  deep  and  wide  human  interest 
and  which  touch  the  great  problems  of  life— duty,  religion, 
love  —  and  stir  the  will  and  the  feelings.  There  is  proba- 
bly no  theme  of  high  academic  interest  which  the  real  artist 
in  pedagogy  cannot  make  fascinating  to  the  general  pub- 
lic, but  such  artists  are  very  rare,  so  that  there  is  generally  a 
great  gulf  fixed  between  the  student,  or  even  expert,  adept, 
esoteric  initiate  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sphere  of  popular 
interest  on  the  other.  The  dimensions  of  this  chasm,  the 
success  and  the  frequency  of  traffic  upon  the  various  modes  of 
bridging  it,  are  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  culture. 
In  democratic  lands  and  ages,  laymen  insist  that  there  shall 
be  no  barriers,  and  that  nothing  be  too  recondite  for  open 
access  by  them,  and  this  being  attained  socialists  now  often 
prate  of  the  duty  of  bringing  the  university  to  the  people  and 
charge  professors  who  do  not  or  cannot  talk  to  the  edification 
of  their  own  ignorant  level  with  being  bloated  bondholders  or 
selfish  monopolists  of  knowledge,  the  sequestration  of  which 
some  would  prevent  if  they  could  by  a  stand  and  divy  up  of 
brains.  On  the  one  hand,  practical  and  business  interests  are 
quick  to  respond  to  every  possible  lucrative  application  of  the 
results  of  science  and  are  constantly  drafting  from  academic 
life  scores  of  the  ablest  young  experts  into  the  technique  by 
offering  larger  salaries  and  by  hopes  of  national  prizes.  On 
the  other  hand,  academic  leaders,  especially  where  universities 
are  dependent  on  the  State  or  municipality,  fear  to  get  far 
out  of  touch  of  the  average  representatives  of  the  people. 
Legislative  committees  are  often  quick  to  scent  and  censure 
any  very  extensive  traffic  in  knowledge  which  can  never,  by 
any  possibility,  reach  their  own  door  or  bake  their  own  bread. 
Hence  the  growing  preponderance  of  practical  and  the  decline 
of  theoretical  or  pure  culture  studies,  especially  in  State  uni- 
versities. The  necessity  of  keeping  close  step  with  the  masses 
has  been  perhaps  the  leading  motive  in  the  recent  vulgariza- 
tion of  knowledge  by  the  countless  university  extension 
courses  which,  sincere,  earnest  and  able  as  are  many  of  the 
teachers,  and  serious  as  is  often  the  interest  in  such  courses, 
have  been  too  often  controlled  by  the  altogether  too  dominant 
lust  for  money,  students  and  for  popular  favor.  As  recruiting 
stations,  as  bread  and  circuses  to  the  populace  impressed  by  the 
marvels  of  the  microscope,  magic  lantern,  the  telescope,  the 
simplifications  of  literature,  art,  history,  sociology,  etc.,  they 
have  been  successful  and  brewed  and  fermented  a  body  of  good 
will  that  has  told  on  the  student  list  and  the  size  of  annual  appro- 
priations. These  extension  stations  too,  have  been  valuable 
schools  of  the   pedagogic  art  of  lecturing  for  candidates  for 
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professorial  chairs  where  many  of  the  best  instructors  have 
ser\^ed  an  apprenticeship  in  teaching,  to  which  they  have  ever 
afterward  owed  much,  and  have  also  sometimes  relieved  the  pres- 
sure of  the  over-supply  of  masters  and  doctors,  who  nowhover 
in  swarms  about  every  vacant  professorship,  the  excess  of  which 
may  breed  a  learned  proletariat,  such  as  Bilroth  complained  of 
in  Austrian  medicine  some  years  since,  where  not  only  professors 
but  successful  physicians  were  constrained  to  assess  them- 
selves for  bread  and  clothes  for  starving  graduates. 

Where  material  and  intellectual  progress  is  rapid,  as  it  is 
unprecedentally  in  our  day  and  age,  the  number  of  those  whose 
education  had  to  be  neglected  in  their  early  days,  while  they 
battled  with  life,  but  who  in  middle  or  later  years  acquired  the 
leisure  that  competence  brings  and  who  lamented  and  sought  to 
make  good  their  deficiencies  by  further  study,  this  is  an  inev- 
itably widening  field  of  demand  which  must  be  supplied. 

Under  the  first  republic  France  found  as  one  of  the  products 
of  the  Revolution  and  born  of  kindred  instincts  to  those  which 
made  Protestantism  and  forbade  the  monopoly  of  all  the  ways 
of  salvation  by  the  priestly  class,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
University  to  open  her  doors  to  all  during  lectures  of  famous 
men.  I  have  myself  seen  bums  from  the  street  snoozing  on 
the  back  seats,  who  seemed  to  have  been  attracted  partly  by 
the  warmth,. and  who  would  rouse  and  go  out  if  a  band  passed 
on  the  street.  When  a  few  j^ears  ago,  the  &ole  des  Hautes 
Etudes  stopped  this  and  closed  its  academic  doors  to  all  but 
those  who  had  given  prescribed  guarantees  of  fitness,  there  was 
a  great  cry  against  the  so-called  arrogance  and  monopoly  of 
knowledge,  fortunately  not  so  strong,  however,  but  that  the 
government  could  resist  it.  As  knowledge  advances,  it  neces- 
sarily needs  a  longer  and  longer  novitiate ;  technical  terms 
multiply,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  all  its  works  and  ways 
must  be  withdrawn  from  the  public  eye.  Lecky  and  Schopen- 
hauer have  enlarged  upon  the  retardation  in  the  advancement 
of  learning  which  they  ascribe  to  the  necessity  of  pausing  to 
take  woman  along  upon  the  higher  paths.  However  this  may 
be,  there  is  a  certain  great  loss  of  acceleration  in  hitching  the 
masses  to  the  triumphant  engine  of  scientific  progress,  so  that 
the  problem  often  arises  whether  the  gain  to  the  former  out- 
weighs the  loss  in  the  latter  respect.  All  those  who  hold  seri- 
ously to  the  principles  on  which  the  common  school  rests  agree 
in  their  answer,  if  indeed  they  do  not  non-suit  the  question. 
For  myself  I  am  entirely  persuaded  that  it  is  possible  to  bring 
to  the  average  mind  of  the  lower  quarter  of  our  communities  or 
to  boys  in  the  middle  teens  some  degree  of  real  comprehension 
of  every  great  problem  worthy  of  human  interest,  and  every 
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failed  attempt  to  do  this  means  either  pedagogic  incompetence  or 
a  miscarriage  of  scientific  endeavor  or  wrong  direction. 

I  have  always  felt  it  both  a  high  and  large  duty  as  well  as 
a  pleasure  and  a  valued  discipline  to  select  a  few  themes  best 
adapted  thereto  from  my  class  room  lectures  and  work  them 
over  for  popular  delivery.  The  best  and  those  most  often  repeated 
have  been  changed  most  radically  from  their  previous  form. 
The  public  wishes  large  themes  and  large  relations,  so  that  it 
is  needful  to  summarize  several  class  lectures  for  the  best 
results.  A  few  of  these  I  have  delivered  perhaps  several  score 
times ;  have  rewTitten  them  by  syllabus  and  catch  word  and  re- 
planned  over  and  over  again  with  the  constant  tendency  to 
emphasize  the  points  approved  and  slight  or  omit  those  not 
appreciated,  so  that  those  which  fit  best  the  popular  audience 
are  those  that  touch  upon  the  largest  ideas  and  especially 
emphasize  sentimental  values.  The  public  has  within  the  last 
few  years  drifted  far  from  the  old  ideas  of  what  constitutes 
finished  delivery  and  form,  typified  for  instance  in  G.  W. 
Curtis,  They  appreciate  art  and  perfection  of  detail,  but  there 
must  be  no  loudness  or  mechanical  exactness  about  it,  little 
anecdotage,  but  far  more  subtlety,  hint  and  inuendo  of  mean- 
ing. Intellectual  brilliancy  is  sometimes  preferred  even  by 
woman's  clubs  to  emotional  fervor,  and  never  probably  in  the 
history  of  the  world  has  there  been  such  an  appetite  for  novel- 
ties and  ideal  reconstructions  that  involve  sometimes  almost  a 
reversal  of  many  a  current  consensus  of  opinion  or  settled 
practice.  Originality  is  now  the  most  desiderated  and  welcome 
form  in  which  individuality  or  personality  can  be  expressed. 
While  there  is  interest  in  all  the  best  and  while  our  ideas  of 
every  part  and  aspect  of  it  are  undergoing  radical  transforma- 
tion, a  great  desire  of  the  popular  mind  is  to  forecast  the  future, 
and  even  the  past  is  interesting  chiefly  as  it  enables  us  to  do 
this.  The  world  is  in  love  with  ideals,  and  in  this  country  at 
least,  is  most  plastic  to  them.  How  can  we  so  live  out  our 
lives  that  none  of  the  tendencies  in  us  be  allowed  to  degenerate, 
but  the  world  become  plastic  to  be  moulded  by  the  will,  is  now 
the  ultimate  problem. 

This  is  perhaps  the  very  tendency  which  fascinates  us  with 
Nietzsche's  Uebermensch,  We  need  not  agree  with  him  that 
with  Christianity  society  was  overturned  and  the  lowest  and 
the  weakest  became  regnant ;  that  fear  and  humility  have 
domesticated  man  to  a  tame  house  animal,  the  ein  stuck  Heer- 
denvieh  ;  and  that  proletarian  instincts  now  make  the  develop- 
ment of  a  really  great  character  almost  impossible.  We  need 
not  hold  with  him  that  Christendom  is  a  revolt  of  slaves  over- 
coming and  taking  vengeance  upon  their  masters  ;  that  in  the 
renaissance  the  grand  ideas  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
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were  aroused,  but  democracy  and  the  reformation  and  the  yet 
more  plebian  revolution  brought  the  vulgar  masses  again  to 
dominance.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  average  man  at  the 
bottom  of  his  soul  gives  little  more  than  formal  recognition  to 
any  power  higher  than  himself.  He  does  transvalue  morals 
and  tend  to  a  new  interpretation  of  right  and  wrong.  Self 
abnegation,  penitence,  humility  and  pity  he  feels  do  not  be- 
come him,  and  he  wants  to  enlarge,  perhaps  inflate,  himself  to 
the  utmost  dimensions  consistent  with  the  continuous  self- 
identity  of  his  nature.  We  are  tired  of  the  cowardliness  our 
traditional  and  artificial  consciences  make ;  we  are  weary  to 
satiety  of  self  and  want  a  larger  environment  for  our  wills, 
where  we  can  escape  the  satiety  of  our  fin  de  siMe  life.  The 
gifted  who  have  great  will,  strong  feeling,  brilliant  minds  need 
most  to  outgrow  the  narrow  range  of  popular  ethics  and  per- 
haps we  shall  have  to  come  to  agree  with  Nietzsche  that  evil 
is  that  which  prevents  the  development  of  this  national  aris- 
tocracy, and  that  good  is  that  which  favors  it.  The  Uebermensch 
has  his  own  code  of  morals,  but  it  is  vastly  different  from  that  of 
the  masses.  He  loves  a  strenuous  life  and  cannot  regard  this 
as  merely  probationary,  even  though  he  is  not  ready  to  say 
that  there  is  no  other.  Development,  first  personal  and  then 
social,  is  the  inspiring  watchword  of  all.  Compassion  for  the 
weaklings  who  ought  to  be  eliminated  is  not  his  foible.  His  indi- 
vidual is  sovereign  and  sacrifice  is  not  his  fort,  and  certainly 
not  for  the  lowly.  Greatness  exhausts  all  the  possibilities  of 
nature  and  lives  out  all  that  is  in  it  fully,  strongly,  generously 
but  irresistibly.  It  despises  every  sign  of  decadence  and  de- 
generation, and  its  gospel  is  health,  wholeness  and  euphoria. 
It  would  be  too  far  aside  from  my  present  purpose  to  show  in 
detail  how  this  diagnosis  of  this  great  paralytic  fits  the  popular 
lecturer's  estimate  of  meaning  of  the  kind  popular  demand  for 
his  wares. 

In  this  age  of  marvellous  growth  in  all  departments  of  knowl- 
edge, specialization  is  inevitable  and  the  old  prejudice  against 
it  is  waning.  For  decades  the  advocates  of  general  culture 
have  asserted  or  implied  an  antagonism,  which  has  no  existence, 
between  it  and  the  mastery  of  some  specific  field  or  theme. 
The  '  *  bugologist, ' '  the  man  who  knows  nothing  but  what  Latin 
names  to  attach  to  plants,  animals  or  stones,  clouds,  stars,  etc. , 
has  long  been  the  stalking  horse  or  awful  example  of  not  only 
narrowness  but  uupracticality  and  ignorance  of  all  that  lies 
within  the  homely  ken  of  common  sense.  Men  who  realize 
this  ideal  have  in  my  belief  always  been  as  rare  as  arithmetical 
or  musical  prodigies,  who  are  also  sometimes  semi-idiotic.  This 
danger  is  mostly  felt  by  teachers  of  grammar  and  high  schools, 
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and  most  often  finds  expression  in  their  meetings.  Occasion- 
ally a  college  professor  or  even  president,  who  has  pedagogical 
gifts  but  lacks  those  of  origination,  or  one  whose  mental  capital 
consists  in  the  vast  generalizations  of  philosophy  of  a  now  obsoles- 
cent type,  helps  to  keep  this  inveterate  prejudice  of  the  school 
against  the  university  in  countenance. 

The  fact  is  that  the  two  greatest  generalizations  of  modern 
science  have  made  narrowness,  if  it  ever  was  an  appanage  of 
the  specialist,  henceforth  almost  impossible.  The  first  of  these 
is  evolution  which  subordinates  all  botanical  and  zoological 
classification  to  its  larger  generalizations.  Every  organ  and 
function  from  the  cell  up  in  the  great  biologic  field  is  related 
to  every  other.  No  one  knows  muscle,  brain,  liver,  etc.,  well 
for  any  species  unless  he  knows  evolution  in  all  its  stages.  Thus 
everything  in  this  field  has  become  more  or  less  comparative, 
and  the  influence  of  Darwinism  here  has  extended  to  the  methods 
of  nearly  all  those  sciences  which  deal  with  man.  We  have 
not  only  comparative  anatomy  and  now  even  physiology,  but 
comparative  religions,  comparative  philology,  psychology  and 
mythology,  etc.  The  family,  State,  church,  school,  and  nearly 
every  human  institution  are  now  studied  in  this  way  with  the 
assumption  so  often  expressed  that  he  who  knows  only  one 
religion,  language,  ethnic  set  of  customs  or  institutions  knows 
none. 

The  other  great  law  is  the  conservation  of  energy,  which 
links  especially  all  those  sciences  which  deal  with  inanimate 
nature,  especially  physics  and  chemistry,  and  their  various  off- 
shoots and  relations.  All  physical  and  material  processes  are 
thus  now  studied  as  manifestations  of  one  great  force  or  energy 
in  the  world,  if  not  of  one  great  material  background  principle. 
Thus  on  whatever  topic,  however  tiny,  one  specializes,  he  is 
obliged  to  go  back  and  down  from  his  apex  toward  the  more 
and  more  fundamental  conceptions  at  the  base  of  his  pyramid 
if  he  undertakes  good  or  lasting  investigation.  This  propen- 
sity of  modern  science  to  assume  cosmic  dimensions  or  at  least 
to  get  into  wide  rapport  with  universal  principles  more  or  less 
definite  of  itself  makes  specialization  a  necessity  of  modern 
culture,  which  otherwise  would  be  in  a  danger,  never  paralleled 
since  Alexandrian  and  mediaeval  speculation,  of  losing  itself  in 
mystic  conjectures  and  vague  generalizations.  I  know  an 
eminent  professor  of  physics,  who  has  a  case  in  his  library  de- 
voted to  what  he  calls  the  crank  literature  of  his  subject  in 
which  he  places  an  astonishing  list  of  works  of  great  popular 
renown  by  eminent  men,  because  they  deal  only  with  theories 
and  conjectures  in  the  field  of  nature,  now  so  tempting  and 
dangerous  to  all  not  securely  anchored  by  mastery  of  all  the 
details  in  some  definite  sub-department  of  science. 
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Partly  in  view  of  this,  but  also  of  other  conditions,  I  began 
years  ago  to  hold  occcasional  library  evenings  in  my  study, 
where,  after  some  preparation,  I  simply  demonstrated  books  a 
little,  as  if  they  were  specimens  in  natural  history.  Standing 
before  a  case,  I  go  through  it  shelf  by  shelf,  taking  out  each 
important  book  that  has  influenced  me,  telling  in  one  or  a  few 
sentences,  the  best  chapter,  paragraphs  or  thoughts  in  it ; 
sometimes  reading  even  a  page  ;  and  passing  it  around,  always 
with  special  thought  of  either  the  personal  or  the  thesis  needs 
of  each  man.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  two  leaved  communica- 
tion of  Helmholtz,  issued  in  1852,  describing  the  germ  thought 
and  picturing  the  apparatus  of  nerve  times,  now  out  of  print, 
for  which  I  paid  $8,  but  which  is  the  germ  of  very  much  that 
has  been  done  since,  as  well  as  a  model  of  condensed  pre- 
sentation of  results,  that  it  took  this  master  nearly  two  years 
to  attain.  Here  is  a  forgotten  old  pamphlet  of  Fechner's  pre- 
senting, too,  in  their  wildest  form,  the  vagaries  or  the  night 
side  of  this  marvellous  mind,  but  especially  significant  to  one 
or  two  of  the  men.  Here  is  a  chapter  in  a  recent  work,  sum- 
marizing a  long  train  of  investigations,  and  here  a  digest  of  all 
that  has  been  done  up  to  date  along  another  line.  Here  is  a 
rare  story  of  the  inner  workings  of  the  mind  of  a  lunatic, 
documented  in  a  series  cf  articles  in  an  out  of  the  wa)^  journal 
of  insanity;  here  a  minute  study  of  three  cases  of  very  elabo- 
rate and  systematized  delusions  ;  here  a  paper  on  instinct,  that 
although  more  than  a  decade  old,  anticipates  much  that  has 
been  done  since  ;  there  a  translation  of  the  first  part  of  a  Russian 
book,  the  later  series  of  which  never  appeared,  but  which  is  a 
model  of  pith  and  brevity.  Here  is  a  row  of  new  books  sent 
for  review  to  my  journal,  which  I  have  glanced  over  enough 
to  find  one  or  two  of  great  value  and  point ;  in  this  article, 
Minot,  in  that,  Flechsig,  in  another,  Cajal  gives  a  key  to  his 
methods  or  results.  A  marvellous  article  of  I^otze,  often  un- 
known by  those  who  study  him,  in  an  old  physiological  dic- 
tionary, is  brought  forth  ;  here  a  friend — an  eminent  author — 
has  sent  me  a  rare  work  he  came  across,  of  much  psychological 
moment ;  again,  here  is  a  work  lately  much  praised,  but 
which  I  deem  commonplace  or  worthless  to  the  expert.  Thus 
I  continue,  until  in  the  end,  each  student  has  held  in  his  hand 
and  seen  at  least  the  outside  (a  point  I  deem  of  considerable 
value),  of  about  all  the  sources  of  what  little  wisdom  I  pos- 
sess, and  can  profit  from  the  *  *  finds ' '  of  all  my  academic  life, 
and  also  by  its  mistakes.  The  encheiresia,  or  manipulation  of 
the  best,  any  of  which  they  can  draw  by  entering  them  in 
my  book  at  any  time  as  from  the  library,  often,  alas  !  to 
my  great  inconvenience  and  often  to  my  sadness,  as  I  discover 
laxities  of  the  biblic  conscience  that  returns  books,  has  pro- 
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duced  results  I  think  highly  valuable ;  and  while  it  has  per- 
haps revealed  the  secrets  and  thereby  lessened  the  charm  to 
others,  if  such  there  was,  of  my  own  little  wisdom,  it  has 
helped  to  put  the  pupil  on  my  shoulders  and  enabled  him  in 
some  sense  to  begin  where  I  left  ofif. 

Although  the  university  seminary,  as  a  group  of  advanced 
men  meeting  with  a  professor  for  informal  but  more  or  less 
systematic  advanced  work,  is  a  recent  development,  its  princi- 
ple goes  back  to  the  academic  lyceum  and  porch  and  probably 
much  farther.  A  great  philosopher  described  his  idea  of 
heaven  as  prolonged  conversation  with  the  brightest  minds  on 
the  highest  themes,  and  another  conceives  this  as  the  highest 
of  all  human  fruitions  for  the  sake  of  which  all  the  institutions  of 
civilizations  exist  and  in  which  they  culminate.  The  charm 
and  the  stimulus  of  conversation  is  unequalled  by  any  other 
intellectual  incentive.  Question,  answer,  debate  and  dialogue  ; 
the  give  and  take  with  many  men  of  many  minds ;  the  sharpen- 
ing as  iron  sharpens  iron  of  a  face  by  that  of  his  friend — all 
this  rightly  carried  on  appeals  to  about  every  sentiment, 
emotion  and  incitement  to  intellectual  activity  and  growth  that 
exists  in  the  human  soul.  A  book  is  a  dead  companion. 
French  literature  owes  its  style,  unsurpassed  in  the  modern 
world  of  letters,  to  the  fact  that  for  a  long  time  the  salon 
dominated  literature  and  men  wrote  in  a  talky  way  instead  of 
talking  in  a  bookish  one.  The  strong  gregarious  instinct  which 
makes  a  man  shun  solitude  and  love  society  ;  the  preciousness 
of  friendship,  consolation,  insight,  courage,  love,  hate — all  are 
expressed  in  word  of  mouth  so  far  more  directly  and  come  so 
much  fresher  and  warmer  from  the  heart  than  from  the  pen, 
and  are  received  with  so  much  less  change  or  loss  of  import 
through  the  old  avenues  of  the  ear  than  through  the  visual  study 
of  the  printed  page.  Plato  knew  how  to  conserve  a  little  of 
this  dialectic  and  dramatic  charm  by  his  dialogue  method  which 
many  philosophers  have  striven  for  with  very  imperfect  suc- 
cess. 

Into  the  well  conducted  seminary  all  the  hereditary  influences 
from  all  the  council  camp  fires  and  stories  of  our  forebears,  a 
little  of  the  esoteric  spirit  of  all  the  secret  organizations  of 
savage  life  from  the  immemorial  past  have  gone  and  in  it  they 
find  one  of  their  highest  expressions  in  the  modern  life  of  cul- 
ture. No  department  is  so  well  calculated  to  bring  out  all  the 
power  of  this  new-old  and  complex  pedagogic  instrument.  We 
have  here  not  only  the  play  of  different  personalities,  tempera- 
ments, characters,  age,  experience,  and  sometimes  even  sex, 
but  also  the  unique  charm  of  interplay  of  different  philosophic 
schools  and  standpoints,  and  that,  too,  just  at  the  point  where 
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innate  disposition  is  in  the  most  fluid  and  plastic  stage  of  tran- 
sition over  into  the  labelled  schools  and  sects  that  mark  the 
history  of  man's  highest  thought  about  his  own  nature.  This 
was  expressed  in  the  practically  lost  etymology  of  the  word 
philosophy  or  love  of  a  sapience  not  fully  attained  or  definitized. 
Young  men  are  in  the  process  of  finding  out  whether  they  in- 
stinctively lean  most  toward  materialism  or  spiritualism, 
optimism,  pessimism,  scepticism  or  dogmatism  and  all  the  rest, 
among  and  about  which  supports  their  growing  souls  are 
orienting  and  circumnutating.  The  one  distinctive  note  of  a 
good  philosophical  seminary  is  freedom,  and  not  only  must 
there  be  nothing  repressive  in  its  atmosphere,  but  everything 
calculated  to  evoke  and  unfold  the  crudest  stirrings  of  the  soul 
should  here  be  invited  to  expression.  Reserves  or  preponder- 
ance of  any  one  system  over  others  should  be  banished,  and  the 
talk  should  be  not  only  mind  to  mind,  but  on  occasion  heart 
to  heart  and  conscience  to  conscience.  There  is  a  vagueness 
and  mysticism  about  youth  that  is  inevitable  at  the  time 
when  sentiment  is  ripening  into  thought  and  reason,  and 
which  is  a  very  difierent  thing  from  the  settled  creed  of  the 
mystic,  just  as  there  is  an  honest  questioning  and  doubting 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  settled  adult  scepticism;  to 
mistake  the  two  is  a  serious  error.  The  rabulist  and  the  soph- 
ist, the  debater,  the  settled  advocate  of  the  tenets  of  any  one 
school,  the  man  of  any  saturated  orthodoxy,  the  literalist  or 
bibliolater,  and  the  dullard  may  all  sometimes  need  repression 
in  the  interest  of  the  whole  ;  but  even  they  more  often  need  to 
be  drawn  out  to  feel  their  errors  rectified  by  the  reactions  of 
the  sense  of  the  whole  upon  them,  until  they  can  bum  the 
smoke  of  their  own  imperfect  mental  combustion.  All  this  the 
tact  of  an  experienced  and  wise  leader  ought  to  be  able  to 
secure. 

In  my  own  experience  here,  many  methods  have  been  tried. 
I  began,  years  ago,  a  weekly  conference  around  a  large  table 
in  the  evening  at  the  Johns  Hopkins.  I  selected  bright  men 
tending  toward  very  different  standpoints,  and  asked  each  to 
write  down  concisely  His  own  beliefs,  tendencies  and  questions 
about  the  larger  themes  of  philosophy,  relying  upon  the  diff"- 
erence  of  individual  minds  to  vary  sufficiently  the  attractive- 
ness of  each  evening's  programme.  Another  year  I  tried  to 
devote  one  or  two  evenings  to  bringing  out  in  conversational 
way,  by  a  leader  appointed  weeks  beforehand,  the  main  philo- 
sophic standpoints  and  to  invite  discussion  on  each.  Other 
seasons  we  have  read  Kant,  Plato,  Schopenhauer,  parts  of 
Darwin,  Spencer  and  others,  interpolating  discussions  at  every 
fruitful  point.  The  methods  of  one  of  these  years  has  been 
characterized,  in  a  way,  in  a  popular  monthly  by  a  student 
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member.^  I  have  also  tried  the  seminary  in  the  afternoon, 
but  the  university  building  and  the  garish  day  do  not,  for 
some  reason,  constitute  the  best  environment,  so  that  gradu- 
ally in  the  last  ten  years  I  have  settled  to  Monday  evening  from 
seven  to  ten  in  the  Library  of  my  own  house.  We  have  not 
deemed  it  advisable,  as  in  two  or  three  such  clubs  I  know,  to 
introduce  the  German  method  of  smoking  or  sipping  beer,  but 
have  broken  the  long  hours  by  a  fifteen  minute  pause  for 
refreshments,  in  the  dining  room  across  the  hall,  served  by  my 
wife,  assisted  generally  by  one  or  more  university  or  other  ladies. 
The  numbers  have  ranged  from  six  or  eight  to  over  forty,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  about  twenty  in  recent  years.  One 
member  is  appointed  in  advance  to  read  or  otherwise  present 
some  account  of  either  the  w^hole  or  a  part  of  the  work  he  is 
doing,  perhaps  for  his  thesis.  Instruments  are  sometimes 
brought  from  the  laboratory  across  the  way,  or  charts  exhibited 
or  blackboard  work  done,  or  cuts  or  illustrations  passed  around. 
The  leader,  or  talker  of  the  evening,  invites  question  and  dis- 
cussion at  every  point,  and  usually  reads  perhaps  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  or  more,  the  other  three-quarters  being 
taken  up  by  a  free  discussion,  with  a  diflferent  man  and  theme, 
usually  a  little  briefer,  after  the  lunch  recess  ;  so  that  there  is 
a  change  of  mental  scenery  and  two  subjects  an  evening.  I 
do  myself  such  very  informal  presiding  as  is  necessary,  but 
often  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  save  to  call  on  each  man  to 
read.  Very  rarely  indeed  does  discussion  become  personal  in 
any  offensive  sense,  although  even  here  I  seek  to  give  long 
line  for  the  interest  which  may  thus  be  generated.  If  interest 
lags,  I  often  call  on  those  I  think  most  competent  for  comment 
or  remark.  As  a  rule,  discussion  is  animated  and  very  stimu- 
lating and  instructive  to  all,  myself  included. 

The  advantages  chiefly  gained  here  are  first  of  all,  each  man 
becomes  well  acquainted  with  the  work  every  other  is  doing, 
sympathetic  enough  to  follow  it  and  get  the  advantage  there- 
from second  only  to  that  which  comes  from  his  own  work. 
Each  paper  averages  greater  weight  and  importance  than  does 
one  of  my  own  lectures,  because  it  is  more  condensed  and 
especially  because  it  generally  seeks  to  deal  with  a  totally  new 
theme  and  view  point  and  has  the  stimulus  of  competition 
because  done  by  a  student  rather  than  by  a  teacher.  In  the 
topics  selected  and  the  treatment,  while  as  elsewhere  indicated 
most  aim  at  an  original  contribution,  they  must  nevertheless 
avoid  the  Chary bdis  of  ultra  specialization;  hence  as  a  rule  all 
are  interested  in  the  work  of  all  and  those  ethically  or  meta- 

iH.  Austin  Aikins:  From  the  Reports  of  the  Plato  Club.  Atlantic 
Monthly,  Sept.  and  Oct.,  1894. 
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physically  inclined  rarely  lose  touch  with  the  laboratory  man 
and  vice  versa,  although  here  lies  perhaps  the  chief  danger. 
Hence  the  interest  and  the  profit  by  this  seminary  method  is 
certainly  greater  than  by  any  other  with  which  I  have  had  ex- 
perience either  in  this  country  or  in  my  European  pupilage  in 
six.  Each  man  pools  here  for  the  common  benefit  all  the  facts 
and  inferences  he  is  able  to  evolve  in  a  year's  work,  and  thus 
the  evils  some  might  ascribe  even  to  this  degree  of  specialization 
are  at  least  mitigated,  because  each  here  keeps  in  rapport  with 
the  work  of  all.  The  interest  generated  evokes,  too,  a  large  re- 
turn to  the  reader;  for  many  an  important  fact,  law,  or  lit- 
erary reference  is  suggested  to  him  by  his  fellow  seminarists. 
Facts  are  often  disputed;  methods  of  experimentation  criticised; 
logical  processes  rectified;  obscurities  and  difficulties  lessened, 
so  that  we  have  here  a  method  of  joint  or  collective  intellectual 
endeavor  so  great  that  co-operation  is  volunteered  in  the  way 
of  securing  questionnaire  returns  or  serving  as  subjects  for  ex- 
perimentation in  the  laboratory.  In  those  themes  where  a  large 
and  varied  body  of  personal  experiences  are  needed  spontaneous 
contributions  often  turn  the  seminary  for  a  time  into  a  kind  of 
psychological  experience  meeting,  and  not  infrequently  debate 
has  been  prolonged  sometimes  an  hour  beyond  the  regular  hour 
for  adjournment. 

Here  especially  the  instructor  learns  to  know  his  men  to 
gauge  the  amount  of  their  reading,  the  accuracy  of  their  think- 
ing, the  quality  of  their  minds,  their  religious  and  philosophic 
standpoints,  and  a  good  deal  about  their  tempers  and  disposi- 
tions. Here  he  has  one  of  the  most  exquisite  pleasures  of  the 
pedagogue  in  seeing  his  men  grow  from  month  to  month  and 
knowing  the  amazing  difference  between  good  and  ordinary 
quality.  He  can  also  form  a  pretty  good  opinion  of  the  peda- 
gogic capacity  of  each  man,  which  may  be  of  real  service  to 
him  when  called  as  he  often  is  by  many  teachers'  agencies  and 
college  presidents  for  a  personal  opinion  upon  that  subject.  He 
sees  more  of  the  breeding  and  social  experience  and  the  great 
individual  differences  in  adaptation,  and  learns  how  his  men 
regard  each  other,  because  here  all  is  as  free  and  unconstrained 
as  possible  and  personality  during  a  year  here  reveals  itself  by 
more  or  less  expression  in  almost  every  direction. 

The  standpoint  of  the  governing  board,  both  trustees  and 
faculty,  is  so  different  from  that  of  even  the  advanced  univer- 
sity student  that  he  rarely  sees  it.  Almost  every  department 
and  institution  of  academic  life  look  very  different  from  the 
administrative  and  teacher's  side,  and  the  transition  for  the 
new  professor  is  sometimes  marked  by  errors  and  mistakes. 
Hence  I  have  formed  the  habit  of  giving  at  least  one  and  some- 
times several  lectures  each  year  on  ethics,  ' '  morale ' '  and  prac- 
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tice  of  colleges,  in  which  I  seek  to  describe  as  best  I  can  the 
points  which  weigh  most  with  appointing  bodies  in  deciding 
between  rival  candidates  of  perhaps  equal  intellectual  attain- 
ments. I  speak  here  of  petty  personal  matters — manner,  health , 
spirit  of  subordination,  and  the  dangers  of  cockiness  in  young 
men  who  have  served  a  long  apprenticeship  abroad  and  at  home 
and  come  from  the  university  to  teach  rudiments  in  a  college  or 
normal  school ;  of  the  need  of  being  helpful  and  not  critical  in 
faculty  councils  ;  in  adjusting  themselves  with  due  plasticity  to 
all  their  environments  ;  of  not  teaching  over  the  heads  of  their 
pupils,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  dangers  of  those  who  have 
lately  come  into  the  possession  of  higher  and  special  knowl- 
edge, but  of  cultivating  the  pedagogic  art  of  simplicity,  direct- 
ness, and  avoiding  as  clinkers  in  the  furnace  undue  technicality, 
of  which  young  experts  are  so  fond,  and  which  is  so  fatal ;  of 
putting  up  with  the  meagre  library  and  laboratory  facilities 
they  may  find  and  doing  all  this  cheerfully  and  making  the 
best  of  it;  and  of  cultivating  everywhere  the  talent  of  sympa- 
thy and  appreciation  rather  than  criticism.  Good  men  thus 
,  are  often  turned  down  for  shere  top  loftiness  and  arrogance, 
which  is  often,  after  all,  merely  superficial  and  perhaps  a  mere 
trick  of  manner.  Petty,  commonplace  and  trivial  as  some  of 
these  matters  sometimes  seem  to  students,  they  are  of  great 
practical  importance,  and  a  judicious  ventilation  of  the  way  in 
which  those  on  the  ground  who  know  and  have  made  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  place  and  are  supremely  and  parentally  interested 
in  the  future  of  the  students  committed  to  their  care  and  whose 
policy  it  is  to  serve  and  develop  the  interests  of  the  institution, 
are  sometimes  a  most  wholesome  revelation.  I  can  name  men 
of  excellent  ability  and  with  every  element  of  success,  who  fail 
in  their  chosen  life  career  as  academic  teachers,  because  of 
habitual  carelessness  in  their  toilet,  or  because  in  a  few  respects 
their  manners  were  bad ;  or  because  they  were  at  bottom  self- 
seeking  ;  or  because  they  had  a  balky  will  and  could  not  com- 
promise or  co-operate  with  others  in  a  collegial  way;  one  fails 
from  the  mere  mannerism  of  top-loftiness  or  if  he  always  speaks 
of  and  to  others  de  hont  en  las\  one  is  too  fond  of  opposition, 
criticism  and  antagonism  ;  one  is  irritable  if  fatigued.  The 
tragic  aspect  of  all  this  is  to  see  occasionally  an  able  man  with 
some  fault  of  temperament,  displaying  a  trait  which  seems 
from  most  aspects  slight  and  removable,  but  which  a  sagacious 
professor  knows  to  be  not  a  small  surface  stone  but  the  outcrop 
of  a  ledge  that  runs  far  too  deep  to  be  got  rid  of.  Professors 
in  large  institutions  who  meet  many  students  casually  but  are 
not  in  the  daily  personal  contact  of  laboratory,  seminary,  and 
conference  as  I  have  been  for  twenty  >ears,  learn  little  of  this 
kind  of  individual  psychology. 
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When  the  novitiate  starts  in  his  first  position  upon  the  lec- 
ture method,  it  is  generally  a  new  and  trying  ordeal,  and  many 
otherwise  successful  fail  and  for  many  ways  and  reasons.  Their 
most  common  error  is  to  pay  out  their  body  of  knowledge  too 
rapidly,  so  that  perhaps  long  before  the  close  of  the  year  they 
have  practically  said  about  all  they  know,  and  their  reservoir  be- 
gins to  ' '  run  emptyings ' '  Many  a  man  who  ought  to  succeed 
finds  that  in  the  spring,  when  his  class  need  extra  attractions  to 
offset  spring  ennui  and  unrest  and  the  out  of  door  attractions,  he 
has  said  all  his  best  things,  and  the  excellent  first  impression 
he  made  in  the  fall  is  slowly  displaced  by  discontent,  disorder, 
and  this  last  unfavorable  impression  being  most  recent  may 
motivate  the  loss  of  his  place,  when  if  he  had  judiciously  distrib- 
uted his  material  so  that  the  best  came  last,  like  a  novel  with 
a  climax  in  the  last  chapter,  his  career  would  have  been  saved. 
Many  novices,  too,  have  defects  that  seem  to  them  too  petty  and 
insignificant  to  be  seriously  criticised,  much  less  laboriously 
eradicated,  that  greatly  interfere  with  their  success  as  class  lec- 
turers. One  of  the  ablest  men  I  have  known  inserted  too  many 
"  ah's "  and  * '  ers  "  into  all  his  pauses,  so  that  it  distracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  serious  and  provoked  petty  disorders  in  the  frivo- 
lous members  of  his  class.  Another  could  not  raise  his  voice  to 
speak  loud  enough  ;  one  spoke  too  fast ;  another  with  too  much 
sonorous  magniloquence;  several  have  petty  automatisms;  others 
have  deeper  faults  ;  while  most  fall  into  the  great  error  of  assum- 
ing too  much  knowledge  on  the  part  of  their  hearers,  going  too 
fast  and  with  insufficient  elaboration  and  explanation  of  all 
difficulties,  so  that  they  soon  disconnect  with  their  classes  and 
go  their  own  way  alone.  Many  who  do  well  in  text-book  work 
by  nature,  or  have  learned  to  do  so  by  practice,  fail  as  lecturers 
from  removable  causes.  In  view  of  these  facts,  I  instituted  years 
ago  at  Baltimore  a  lecture  course  by  students,  where  each  is  to 
give  one  or  sometimes  half  a  dozen  lectures  upon  stock  subjects 
to  the  other  members  of  the  class  and  to  myself.  This  at  least 
creates  some  conciousness  of  what  it  means  to  hold  attention, 
to  stand  and  talk  and  perhaps  use  a  blackboard,  both  of  which 
are  often  new  experiences.  It  generally  brings  considerable 
consciousness  of  faults,  and  while  a  lecture  to  such  an  audience 
must  necessarily  be  different  in  being  more  advanced  than  to 
undergraduates,  good  on  the  whole  is  done.  Immediately  at 
the  close  of  the  lecture,  when  the  novitiate  is  usually  a  little 
conscious  and  plastic,  I  have  a  personal  interview  with  each 
man  on  the  basis  of  the  notes  I  take,  and  speak  to  him  with  the 
utmost  plainness  and  detail,  sometimes  even  about  his  linen,  and 
dress,  but  far  more  often  about  his  manner  and  style  of  presen- 
tation, while  he  often  hears  in  ways  both  friendly  and  disagree- 
able from  others  of  his  hearers.     Occasionally  the  student  who 
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has  scorned  all  this  and  insisted  that  if  he  knows  the  subject 
matter  other  things  need  little  attention  realizes  his  mistake, 
while  every  hearer  secures  the  benefit  of  a  more  or  less  lively 
appreciation  of  the  faults  in  others  which  he  desires  to  avoid 
himself. 

Science,  using  the  term  in  its  broadest  and  highest  sense  to 
include  the  humanities,  is  the  greatest  achievement  of  the 
human  soul  thus  far.  It  is  the  chief  and  perhaps  only  security 
that  mankind  will  not  relapse  to  barbarism,  and  is  often  well 
compared,  since  Kant's  pregnant  figure  of  speech,  to  a  solid 
island  of  terra  firma  established  on  the  rocks,  but  surrounded 
by  fogs  and  mists  of  dreamery  and  angry  waves  and  storms  of 
popular  prejudice  and  frenzy.  Here  we  have  the  aliquod  incon- 
aissum,  which  Plato  sought  in  a  few  laboriously  wrought  out 
ideas,  which  theologies  have  formulated  as  the  data  of  revela- 
tion from  the  source  of  absolute  wisdom,  which  ecstatics  have 
sought  to  intuit  with  Titanic,  heaven  storming  endeavor,  and 
lack  of  faith  in  more  or  less  of  which  has  made  all  the  pessim- 
isms in  the  history  of  thought  which  were  not  distinctly  tem- 
peramental in  their  origin. 

Specialization  is  now  the  best  of  all  modern  refuges  of  indi- 
viduality. Here  personality  culminates  and  finds  often  its  most 
distinctive  expression  and  here  celebrates  its  chief  triumphs  in 
the  modern  world.  The  highest  sense  of  mastery  and  power 
now  comes  to  those  who  have  pushed  to  and  beyond  the  fron- 
tier of  established  knowledge  and  added  ever  so  little  to  its  sum 
total.  To  have  done  this  marks  the  termination  of  apprentice- 
ship to  learning  and  constitutes  the  scholar  a  master  in  a  sense 
more  true  and  real  than  any  diploma  can  confer.  The  scholar 
rises  above  echo,  opinion,  and  all  second-hand  knowledge,  and 
becomes  himself  an  authority  and  establishes  a  place  for  him- 
self in  the  intellectual  world,  if  he  has  contributed  ever  so  small 
a  building  stone  to  the  great  temple  of  knowledge. 

One  of  the  most  significant  and  epoch  making  experience  in  the 
growth  of  any  soul  is  when  something  first  done  or  said,  which, 
while  the  great  public  ignores  or  even  derides  it  is  recognized  by 
the  few  elite  near  or  far  as  a  real  "contribution  ;"  and  this,  too, 
whether  it  bean  original  thought  or  sentiment  or  a  discovery 
based  upon  long,  tedious  and  minute  research.  The  first  ex- 
perience of  this  for  a  young  man  is  like  its  first  prey  or  the  first 
taste  of  blood  to  a  young  tiger.  It  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
new  intellectual  life  and  is  a  kind  of  logical  and  psychic  con- 
version. The  young  contributor  becomes  henceforth  a  mem- 
ber of  the  great  body  corporate  of  science,  having  his  own 
function  in  its  church  militant  yet  invisible.  If  not  an  organ 
in  the  body  of  science,  he  is  at  least  a  cell  with  functions  truly 
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vital,  and  both  more  independent  and  more  completely  organized 
into  its  larger  whole.  Most  of  us  little  realize  how  the  world 
to-day,  whether  in  the  court  room,  the  committee  rooms  of 
Congress  or  Parliament,  in  the  medical  council  in  critical  cases, 
in  manufacturing  processes,  in  all  departments  of  trade,  com- 
merce and  technology,  is  ruled  by  experts,  who  wherever  things 
go  rightly  or  according  to  the  best  available  knowledge  really 
say  the  decisive  word.  If  science  ever  has  its  hagiology  in 
Comte's  sense,  if  it  ever  has  its  Bolandist  fathers  who  have 
spent  centuries  in  writing  the  lives  of  all  who  have  labored 
perhaps  in  toil,  solitude  and  penury,  but  with  success  in  ad- 
vancing the  boundaries  of  science,  we  shall  come  to  realize  that 
the  modern  world  is  in  the  hearts  of  a  great  choir,  visible  and 
invisible,  who  from  their  urns  and  ashes  or  from  their  libraries 
or  laboratories  dominate  our  civilization  and  are  a  class  just  as 
distinct  from  the  best  teachers,  students  or  dealers  in  second- 
hand knowledge  as  manufacturing  is  distinct  from  distribution 
of  goods.  Few  in  our  day  ever  feel  the  pristine  sense  of  fresh- 
ness and  newness  in  the  world  which  we  often  postulate  for 
the  primitive  Aryan,  the  ideal  Arcadian,  Andalusian,  and  of 
which  spring  and  youth  are  thought  to  be  the  after-glow  or  after- 
images, but  the  sensation  of  discovery  brings  it  back  and  gilds 
the  world  with  the  old  and  forgotten  glory,  for  it  is  probably 
the  most  intense  pleasure  of  which  noble  souls  are  capable, 
to  give  each  aspirant  for  an  intellectual  career  some  taste  of 
this  experience,  is  worth  almost  any  labor  and  sacrifice  on  the 
teacher's  part.  Indeed  it  is  the  inalienable  right  of  such  youth, 
for  now  first  they  truly  know  what  life  and  the  world  really 
are. 

In  this  function,  according  to  my  conception,  the  university 
as  distinct  from  the  college  or  every  other  institution  of  learning 
culminates.  Research  is  its  native  breath,  its  vital  air;  and  in 
the  transvaluation  of  all  kinds  of  educational  worth  that  im- 
pends, those  institutions  will  shine  like  stars  of  the  first  magni- 
tude which  have  best  cultivated  this  spirit  and  produced  the 
best  quality  and  largest  quantity  of  new  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions. This  work  is  more  sacred  and  religious  than  any  other 
vocation  of  man,  not  only  because  it  includes  religion  in  its 
scope,  but  because  the  university  is  the  chief  and  fittest  organ 
for  the  evolution  of  the  super-man,  bringing  out  the  highest 
and  most  complete  results  of  a  truly  liberal  education  which 
without  it  is  a  truncated  and  arrested  thing.  Here  humanity 
at  its  best  blossoms  and  yields  its  choicest  fruitage  in  these  real 
seminaries  of  the  soul.  Here  youth  learns  to  scorn  and  despise 
the  luxury  and  selfishness  of  mere  knowing  and  passive  culture 
and  passes  on  to  the  higher  stage  of  doing  and  efferent  achieve- 
ment.    Here  it  learns  that  the  true  organ  and  instrument  of 
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knowing  is  doing,  and  the  vanity  of  merely  remembered  attain- 
ment which  has  to  be  carried  and  does  not  ripen  into  the  power 
that  carries. 

This  is  a  new  midwifery,  if  not  higher  than  the  hebamy  of 
Socrates,  requiring  surely  no  less  wisdom,  labor  and  patience, 
but  also  bringing  no  less  reward  to  those  whose  supreme  passion 
it  is  to  help  youth  on  to  this,  its  highest  plane  of  development. 
The  problem  of  how  to  accomplish  this  result  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  in  the  higher  pedagogy  and  varies  greatly  in  different 
departments.  In  some  like  mathematics  and  perhaps  physics, 
the  mines  have  been  long  worked  and  the  paying  veins  are  at 
the  bottom  and  the  methods  are  extremely  elaborate,  whereas 
in  others  it  is  easier  surface  mining  and  simpler  devices  some- 
times suffice.  The  newer  departments  of  psychology  are  more 
akin  to  this  latter  class,  although  the  older  and  more  funda- 
mental departments  require  long  discipline  before  the  sword  of 
Theseus  can  be  drawn  from  beneath  the  rock. 

Our  ideal  and  method,  the  slow  growth  of  years  of  tentative 
experience,  has  now  settled  into  somewhat  the  following  form. 
Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year,  each  student  is 
requested  to  make  an  appointment  with  the  instructor  whose 
work  is  most  in  the  line  of  his  tastes,  abilities  or  requirements, 
and  to  tell  what  themes  he  has  found  most  interesting;  on  what, 
if  any,  he  has  written;  where  he  has  read  most;  what  he  is 
preparing  for.  A  few  bring  their  own  problems,  which  are 
submitted  and  carefully  discussed  in  this  personal  way.  In 
such  cases  the  professor  quite  often,  if  not  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  finds  the  subject  either  too  large  or  can  show  the  student 
w^here  all  he  intends  and  more  has  already  been  done  in  ways 
that  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  surpass;  and  often  the 
student's  theme,  if  not  entirely  impossible  of  solution  with 
present  resources  at  command,  involves  too  great  risk  of  failure 
to  warrant  the  expenditure  of  what  is  perhaps  the  best  year  or 
two  of  the  student's  life  and  leisure,  or  at  any  rate  is  too  un- 
certain for  a  doctor's  thesis,  where  there  must  be  a  very  reason- 
able probability  that  when  the  long  net  is  drawn  in  there  will 
be  at  least  a  small  draft  of  results.  With  some  temperaments 
this  involves  quite  a  struggle  and  some  diplomacy.  The  student 
is  sure  that  he  has  something  great  within  his  reach,  while 
the  professor  knows  that  efforts  in  the  same  direction  have 
hitherto  only  given  negative  results,  and  that  it  would  only 
end  in  vague  generalizations  and  conjectures  or  in  the  accumu- 
lations of  figures  and  facts  of  a  contradictory  nature,  which 
defy  conclusions  or  interpretations. 

I  have  on  my  shelves  now  no  less  than  five  elaborate  unpub- 
lished and  unaccepted  papers,  each  a  year's  work,  which  have 
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all  aborted  in  this  way.  Sometimes  the  student's  confidence 
lasts  bravely  through  the  year,  but  though  the  professor  does 
what  he  can  to  help  him  out  and  to  bring  to  naught  his  own 
predictions,  the  thesis  committee  refuses  to  pass  it  for  a  degree, 
or  editor  after  editor  of  archives,  studies  or  memoirs  turns  it 
down  and  publishers  promptly  send  it  back  to  my  asylum  imma- 
turitatis,  of  no  use  save  to  emphasize  warnings  to  other  over 
confident  aspirants  for  the  crown  of  successful  research.  The 
fact  is  it  requires  the  most  diligent  watch  to  distinguish  ways 
that  lead  into  blind  alleys  from  those  capable  of  opening  up 
new  and  well  travelled  highways  up  to  and  into  the  unknown. 
I  opine  that  few  professors,  who  have  undertaken  such  work, 
would  not,  if  they  made  a  clean  breast  of  it,  confess  that  the 
issue  had  shown  that  they  themselves  had  often  been  blind 
leaders,  or  if  they  had  not  misled  from  ignorance  had  at  least 
taken  unwarrantable  chances  of  failure.  Instructors  differ. 
Some  gravitate  to  too  difficult  thesis  themes  or  fail  to  see  that 
the  latter  must  be  more  conservatively  chosen  than  if  larger 
ventures  can  be  made,  while  others  are  too  timid,  and  are  con- 
tent to  risk  no  more  than  petty  variations  of  standard  or  classical 
researches  and  hug  the  shore.  One  of  the  chief  qualifications 
of  a  university  professor  should  be  the  power  to  feel  his  way 
by  some  of  the  subtle  powers  of  divination  to  the  pregnant 
*'  next  steps,"  or  better  yet  to  strike  out  new  lines  in  larger 
fields,  and  not  spend  a  life  time  in  some  domain  where  they 
have  achieved  some  one  signal  first  success.  To  detect  this 
power  in  making  selections  of  professors  and  forecast  the  devel- 
opment of  it  in  young  candidates  should  be  one  of  the  chief 
qualifications  of  an  university  president.  These  officers  would 
be  marked  very  differently  from  their  rating  in  other  respects. 
Some  of  the  otherwise  best  are  worst  here  and  vice  versa. 

Our  instructors  in  the  departments  sedulously  keep  tab  dur- 
ing the  year  on  possible  lines  for  research,  utilizing  suggestions 
from  both  reading  and  laboratory  work  and  keeping  a  note 
book  for  this  very  purpose.  As  the  year  goes  by  and  such  notes 
accumulate,  they  are  often  found  to  center  about  some  larger 
theme  in  a  way  that  suggests  approach  from  several  sides,  and 
until  by  reflection  a  good  step  is  found.  Many  of  these  begin 
to  live  in  the  instructor's  brain  and  to  stimulate  his  unconscious 
cerebration,  and  some  thus  during  the  year  reveal  their  own 
inadequacy,  while  others  become  centers  of  ever  deepening  in- 
terest and  the  ways  of  attack  slowly  evolve.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  here,  instructors  meet  and  compare,  perhaps  for  near- 
ly a  whole  afternoon,  our  themes,  criticising  some  out  of 
existence  and  pooling  our  knowledge  or  suggestions  to  the 
enlargement  of  others.  Thus  a  year  of  lecturing,  seminary 
work  and  thinking  ought  to  start  a  little  nursery  of  buds  and 
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bring  them  to  a  stage  of  successful  transplantation  to  other 
minds. 

This  latter  is  the  great  problem  of  fitting  and  making  the 
individual  adjustment.  Sometimes  a  man  brings  a  chosen 
theme  that  can  be  successfully  modulated  over  into  one  of  ours 
with  little  loss  of  interest  or  ability  on  his  part.  Sometimes 
the  reading,  lecturing,  or  best  of  all  some  individual  suggests 
the  suitableness  of  some  of  our  topics  for  him,  but  occasionally 
they  have  to  be  assigned,  because  we  can  find  no  prepotent 
tendency  in  a  student's  mind  for  one  over  another.  Sometimes, 
too,  there  are  misfits  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  a  month,  either 
we  or  the  student  realizes  that  he  can  make  nothing  of  his  topic 
or  can  care  nothing  for  it,  and  he  throws  it  up  and  loses  his 
work  and  tries  another  and  occasionally  but  not  often  students 
bring  excellent  topics  new  and  even  stimulating  to  us. 

Having  once  settled  thus  each  to  the  work  which  he  seems 
able  to  do  best,  the  problem  of  books  and  apparatus  must  be 
disposed  of.  The  library  with  ample  funds  carefully  selects 
from  all  accessible  sources  the  title  of  every  book  or  pamphlet 
likely  to  be  of  service  to  each  man,  and  most  of  the  library 
fund  is  reserved  for  such  expenditure.  Here  the  work 
of  the  librarian  becomes  all  important  and  is  utterly  different 
from  that  of  any  kind  of  public  or  other  librarian.  He 
must  be  familiar  with  all  the  year  books  and  bibliographies, 
publishers'  announcements,  etc.,  and  prompt  to  get  in  his  or- 
ders. He  must  communicate  with  other  libraries  and  be  as 
eager  to  do  as  to  receive  favors.  He  generally  finds  many 
otherwise  unknown  references  and  is  always  running  down  new 
material  and  bringing  forward  weekly,  if  not  daily,  to  almost 
all  something  each  is  glad  to  get.  He  is  thus  a  diligent  waterer 
or  the  Aquarius  of  the  universit}^  garden,  and  on  his  efficiency 
very  much  depends.  His  work  is  not  merely  to  produce  speedily 
what  is  wanted,  but  to  find  out  himself  in  advance  what  is 
serviceable.  Unlike  a  public  librarian,  he  has  at  hand  cata- 
logues not  merely  of  books  but  memoirs  in  many  archives, 
quarterly,  monthly  or  other  occasional  publications,  so  that  he 
can  tell  at  a  glance,  if  he  knows  either  author  or  subject,  the 
whether  and  what  of  the  many  serial  studies,  archives,  pro- 
ceedings and  other  special  monographic  literature.  He  even 
provides  one  or  two  hundred  reprints  of  all  the  more  important 
theses  and  articles,  published  at  his  own  institution,  in  order 
to  utilize  them  as  exchanges  for  other  special  matter  of  simi- 
lar kind,  otherwise  unattainable.  He  is  himself  a  living  index 
of  indexes,  not  so  much  a  bibliophile  as  a  worker,  holding 
books  to  be  not  ends  but  means,  or  best  treated  when  soonest 
worn  out  in  the  service  of  those  most  competent.  His  pride 
is  not  in  the  order,  number,  or  small  loss  list,  but  rather  in  the 
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ratio  of  annual  use,  or  the  total  number  of  books  per  person 
drawing  them.  He  realizes  that  the  library  must  be  a  servant 
and  not  a  master,  and  that  the  ideal  is  to  make  everything  as 
accessible  and  tempting  as  possible. 

Every  good  university  has  a  well  equipped  mechanic's  shop, 
where  one  or  more  of  the  most  skilled  workmen  devote  their  time 
to  making  instruments  for  use  in  the  different  lines  of  research. 
Thus  when  subjects  are  settled  on,  the  professor  must  determine 
in  each  case  what  new  apparatus  can  be  bought  and  what  must 
be  made.  If  he  is  clever  with  his  pencil,  he  can  indicate,  or 
if  he  is  experienced  he  can  inform  with  much  detail  what  quan- 
tity or  quality  of  each  supply  will  be  needed  or  best,  and  give 
the  mechanic  valuable  hints  in  construction.  Then  when  all 
supplies  are  ready,  the  instructor  must  almost  live  in  the  labor- 
atory in  some  as  in  the  library  in  other  topics,  at  least  for  the 
first  month  or  two,  working  or  sitting  beside  each  student  in 
turn,  fertile  with  rule  of  thumb,  knacks,  and  devices,  and 
ready  at  settling  upon  modes  of  experimentation  and  protocol 
record  keeping,  expecting  that  each  who  has  not  had  experience 
in  the  manipulation  of  instruments  will  be  at  first  helpless  as 
a  child.  This  latter  is  especially  the  case  if  the  student's  train- 
ing has  been  chiefly  hitherto  on  the  high  plateau  of  speculation 
and  he  now  comes  down  to  the  lower  level  of  inductive  plod- 
ding and  drudgery  with  details.  In  these  cases  there  is  gener- 
ally a  period  of  great  unsettlement  in  the  novitiate's  mind  about 
the  value  of  the  work  so  concrete  and  objective,  and  old  preju- 
dices have  to  be  overlived  or  eradicated.  There  is  much  dis- 
couragement from  the  sense  of  helplessness  and  great  need  of 
the  sustaining  hope  and  courage  that  can  be  imparted  by  a 
veteran  as  by  contagion.  Almost  daily  elbow  co-operation  in 
the  laboratory  and  weekly  or  semi-weekly  personal  conference 
of  perhaps  an  hour  are  necessary  before  the  new  work  slowly 
gathers  momentum  of  its  own  in  the  student's  soul,  when  the 
master  can  gradually  withdraw  as  fast  as  independence  and 
competence  can  be  trusted. 

The  customs  of  professors  in  the  guidance  of  research  differ 
as  widely  as  human  nature.  Some  reduce  the  student  almost 
to  the  condition  of  a  famulus,  who  must  fetch  and  carry,  hew 
wood  and  draw  water,  at  first.  I  can  name  books  of  much 
scope  and  value  wherein  about  all  the  work  has  been  done,  not 
by  the  professor,  who  appears  to  be  its  author,  but  by  his 
students  with  no  individual  acknowledgments.  The  themes 
were  far  too  highly  specialized  for  their  own  best  educational 
growth  and  were  carried  out,  not  with  the  full  frankness  of  co- 
operators  in  a  joint  work,  but  as  servants  do  the  master's  bid- 
ding blindly  and  with  little  comprehension,  even  after  it  was 
done,  of  its  meaning  or  wider  relations.     Traditions  and  even 
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rules  in  the  different  European  laboratories  and  different  univer- 
sities vary  and  are  sometimes  much  detailed.  Within  recent 
years  a  few  vigorous  German  students  have  prOvSecuted  their 
professors  for  appropriation  of  their  own  intellectual  property 
and  in  one  or  two  cases  at  least,  as  I  think,  happily  won  their 
cause.  Many  an  instructor  feels  justified  in  retaining  sometimes 
for  years  the  work  of  his  student  and  depriving  him  of  his  just 
right  and  credit  for  the  same,  and  bringing  forth  all  the  work 
of  his  laboratory  as  if  it  were  his  own  goods  and  chattels. 
This  robs  the  student  of  one  of  the  chief  values  of  investiga- 
tion and  makes  his  work  so  ancillary  and  merged  in  that  of  his 
instructor  that  the  spur  of  individual  ambition  and  incentive 
is  lost.  I  am  aware  that  there  is  something  to  be  said  in  justi- 
fication of  this  ancient  way,  but  it  is  a  relic  of  the  mediaeval 
servitude  of  the  student  to  his  master  and  smacks  too  much  of 
the  bullying  of  lower  by  upper  classes  to  please  the  modern 
taste.  Next  to  the  loss  of  development  to  the  student  comes 
the  serious  loss  to  science.  More  and  more  the  best  work  ot 
the  world  is  done  by  young  men  who  can  be  trusted,  inspired 
and  guided  only  by  the  way  of  freedom.  To  cut  off  the  indi- 
vidual enjoyment  of  natural  and  just  products  of  one's  labor  is 
as  unwise  in  the  economy  of  intellectual  productivity  as  is 
servitude  for  industrial  development. 

The  other  extreme  is  represented  by  the  practice  of  those  who, 
as  I  have  always  done,  seek  entirely  to  subordinate  self  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  student.  I  feel  that  he  has  a  need  and  has  a  right 
to  all  the  best  literature,  thought  or  suggestion  I  can  possibly  pro- 
vide him.  If  I  have  an  unfinished  work  on  my  own  hands,  even 
though  quite  well  advanced,  and  a  student  can  be  trained  to  do 
it,  I  gladly  relinquish  all  rights  and  claims,  and  do  not  repine 
or  blame  him  even  if  he  forgets,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  a  line 
of  acknowledgment  at  the  end,  which  common  courtesy  usually 
prompts.  To  phrase  this  line  is  often  a  severe  test  of  both  the 
mental  and  moral  quality  of  the  student.  On  the  one  hand  he 
abhors  the  feeling  of  dependence.  Gratitude  is  not  the  foible 
of  youth  who  have  most  of  their  life  been  served.  If  it  appears 
that  their  work  was  done  too  close  to  a  man  of  repute,  they 
fear,  and  often  justly,  that  their  part  in  it  will  be  underestimated 
by  the  public  and  their  impressario  will  have  the  lion's  share 
of  the  credit  which  he  has  been  too  ready  to  claim  in  the  past. 
Men  whose  work  I  had  well  along  before  I  ever  saw  them,  to 
whom  I  have  given  scores  of  hours  and  loaned  scored  of  books 
and  utterly  emptied  my  mind  and  written  abstracts  for,  have 
mentioned  my  name  at  the  end  with  a  list  of  others  whom  they 
had  found  suggestive.  If  one  almost  guide  the  pen  their 
obliviousness  is  sometimes  greatest.  '  This  the  professor  must 
accept  with  complacency,  consoling  himself  perhaps   that  the 
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more  eminent  he  is  the  more  necessary  this  becomes  if  the 
Student  would  justly  guard  his  own  individuality.  The  good 
teacher  will  deem  this  far  more  agreeable  to  himself  than  the 
other  and  far  rarer  returns  of  excessive  acknowledgment, 
especially  if  the  latter  is  made  from  work  he  does  not  approve 
and  would  not  father. 

Often  the  student  begins  but  cannot  finish  his  work,  and  this 
I  sometimes  do  all  in  his  name,  as  indeed  one  of  my  teachers, 
Professor  I^udwig,  used  to  take  our  crude  results,  often  only 
tables,  and  write  up  the  entire  work  and  print  it  as  ours,  stating 
only  in  a  foot-note  that  it  was  done  in  his  laboratory.  I  feel 
that  youth  must  be  served  and  that  the  good  university  pro- 
fessor should  be  content  to  be  the  very  dung  beneath  his  roots, 
if  so  it  be  that  he  only  grow  and  bourgeon.  One  who  does 
this  successfull}^  can  saj^  to  his  pupils  in  a  very  pregnant  sense: 
"  Ye  are  my  epistles  known  and  read  of  all  men."  If  he  has 
fit  students  from  year  to  year  he  can  generally  express  the  best 
that  is  in  his  soul  to  and  through  them.  If  he  takes  this  course, 
however,  he  must  make  up  his  mind  in  advance  that  youthful 
nature  is  constitutionally  lacking  in  gratitude,  and  that  in  the 
imponderable  possessions  of  the  mind  the  laws  of  meum  and 
tuum  are  not  yet  established,  and  that  youth  has  had  so  long 
an  experience  of  being  done  for  and  so  short  a  one  of  doing 
for  self  that  something  as  strong  though  by  no  means  as  blama- 
ble  as  the  predatory  instincts  of  primitive  man  still  reigns  in 
his  domain.  But  it  is  a  fault  mainly  of  nature  and  not  of 
intention,  and  as  it  heightens  the  most  precious  sense  of  having 
really  done  something,  leaves  the  teacher  who  loves  his  work 
and  his  pupils  with  a  satisfaction  that  is  always  triumphant 
over  his  disquiet  and  on  a  far  higher  moral  plane  than  it. 

Between  these  two  extremes  are  very  many  gradations,  and 
it  would  be  a  fruitful  and  new  chapter  indeed  in  ethics  that 
should  undertake  to  demarcate  and  lay  down  the  course  of 
duty  and  responsibility  here.  One  thing  is  certain,  however, 
and  that  is  that  most  novices  of  research  are  at  first  as  helpless 
as  babes  trying  to  walk,  and  unlike  these  most  need  rather  pro- 
longed tutelage  before  they  can  balance  themselves  and  progress. 
For  the  teacher,  too,  all  this  is  a  work  almost  totally  different 
from  class  room  instruction  of  any  and  every  kind.  It  demands 
different  moral  purposes;  it  moves  in  the  realm  of  different 
psychological  laws;  involves  a  far  heavier  strain;  and  taxes 
his  vitalit5%  patience  and  endurance  far  more. 

For  the  successful  completion  of  this  line  of  endeavor,  each 
department  should  either  conduct  or  have  control  of  some 
serial  publication.  The  pedagogy  of  these  also  constitutes  a 
new  and  very  complex  problem.  When  the  work  is  complete 
and  handed  in,  the  judge  or  jury  of  publication  have  their 
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opportunity.  It  must  be  concise  with  sufficient  but  not  too 
many  references;  enough  but  not  too  many  tables  and  cuts; 
expressed  in  clear  and  good  English,  and  must  sometimes  be 
returned  over  and  over  for  revision  and  especially  for  condensa- 
tion, for  prolixity  is  perhaps  here  the  prevailing  fault.  By  a 
judicious  use  of  this  function,  too,  the  larger  overthoughts  can 
often  be  cultivated.  The  student  is  prone  to  be  lost  in  the  de- 
tails of  his  work,  so  that  he  cannot  stand  off  and  see  its  possi- 
bilities in  due  proportion,  much  less  its  larger  relation  to 
adjacent  topics  and  to  the  great  centers  of  perennial  human 
interest.  The  logical  order  and  arrangement  of  objects  often 
give  him  pause.  Some  who  are  excellent  in  manipulation  and 
clever  in  laboratory  devices  and  apparatus  find  their  interest 
has  culminated  when  everything  works  with  precision.  Others* 
interest  centers  in  the  theme  itself.  They  slight  methods  and 
are  intent  only  on  catching  every  suggestion  from  their  experi- 
ments that  can  contribute  to  further  insight  into  their  problem, 
and  having  secured  this,  are  careless  in  presentation.  In  others 
the  literary  faculty  is  dominant  and  their  best  work  is  done  in 
graphic  descriptions  of  processes  and  results.  Few  indeed  are 
they  who  are  strong  in  all  these,  and  the  prefect  of  publication 
has  thus  his  own  large  problems  in  the  higher  university 
pedagogy. 

When  all  this  is  accomplished,  proof  is  read,  journal  printed 
and  reprints  given  out,  comes  a  still  further  and  interesting 
experience,  the  complete  utilization  of  which  is  of  great  im- 
portance. The  young  man  must  now  make  his  constituency 
and  establish  his  list  of  correspondents  and  exchanges.  He 
makes  a  list  of  those  men  of  eminence  in  all  lands  whom  he 
most  reveres;  of  laboratories  that  are  most  productive;  perhaps 
of  college  officials  most  liable  to  be  of  service  in  forwarding 
his  career;  and  especially  of  journals  likely  to  pass  judgment 
upon  or  give  any  kind  of  notice  of  his  endeavor;  and  lastly  of 
his  personal  friends  or  relatives  interested  in  the  first  work  of 
his  hands.  Parents  to  whom  dedications  are  made  with 
almost  pathetic  propriety  as  the  first  lock  of  the  infant's  hair 
in  Rome  was  dedicated  to  the  gods;  the  appended  life  or  vita 
summarizing  the  chief  educational  advantages  that  have  been 
enjoyed;  perhaps  a  few  appended  theses,  relics  of  the  mediaeval 
disputations,  which  state  positions  perhaps  in  very  different 
fields  showing  his  range  of  interests  and  that  he  is  ready 
to  defend  against  all  comers,  and  the  thanks  to  teachers  to 
whom  he  owes  most;  thus  in  the  first  printed  thesis,  the  young 
candidate  puts  on  his  modern  virile  toga,  steps  forth  into  the  arena 
and  throws  down  his  gauntlet,  attains  his  majority  in  the  great 
mental  republic  of  intellect  and  culture,  and  even  though  the 
rest  of  his  life  be  spent  on  a  lower  plane  of  teaching,  he  has 
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felt  what  real  achievement  means  in  the  supreme  world  of 
thought. 

Thus,  in  fine,  if  the  topic  has  been  well  chosen  and  is  con- 
genial, which  is  almost  equivalent  to  half  a  year's  work;  and 
if  all  has  thus  been  brought  through  to  a  finish,  even  though  it 
appear  later  that  the  work  had  been  done  elsewhere  or  even 
done  better,  the  precious  experience  of  piloting  one's  self  in 
unknown  seas  or  exploring  unknown  lands  has  nevertheless 
established  interest  in  the  intellectual  frontier  and  its  problems; 
has  given  a  taste  of  the  rapture  of  intellectual  procreation,  and 
thus  invested  the  world  with  a  charm  which  otherwise  would 
not  have  been  experienced,  which  will  forever  beckon  and 
allure  to  the  brighter  world  of  high  endeavor  and  make  the 
duller  world  of  prosaic  commonplace  seem  stale  and  unsatisfac- 
tory in  a  high  platonic  sense. 

When  the  student  first  aspires  to  add  to  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge,  several  things  are  necessary.  First,  he  must  enlarge 
to  the  uttermost,  in  the  direction  intended,  his  own  objective 
experience.  This  he  may  do  in  some  departments  by  multi- 
pl3'ing  his  data  of  facts  by  laboratory  experiments  and  collect- 
ing a  large  protocol  of  material  to  be  counted,  weighed,  photo- 
graphed, measured,  tabulated,  utilized  for  curves,  etc.  Here 
all  the  conditions  can  and  must  be  perfectly  controlled  in  order 
that  by  elimination  the  true  cause  can  be  shown  with  no  am- 
biguity. But  we  already  here  see  the  infirmity  of  human 
nature  in  the  strong  tendency  to  simply  accumulate  like  the 
ant.  The  novice  must  constantly  fight  himself  lest  he  fall  into 
the  habit  of  recording  results;  multiplying  slides  or  tests  in  a 
mechanical  waj^  or  like  a  day  laborer,  instead  of  scrutinizing 
every  item  with  the  most  intense  mentality  to  catch  its  secret 
and  see  its  drift  as  it  comes,  and  to  modify  conditions  according 
to  its  every  indication.  To  stop  with  the  mere  protocol  or  with 
counted  results  is  a  crass  empiricism,  which  unhappily  is 
sometimes  encouraged  even  by  instructors,  and  is  especially  ab- 
normal just  at  an  age  when  the  best  things  in  life  are  ideal 
constructions.  The  student  often  pleads,  and  may  very  easily 
fall  into  the  affectation  of  thinking  that  it  is  a  virtue  not  to  go 
beyond  his  results;  that  he  is  a  positivist  and  must  not  speculate; 
that  scientific  prudence  and  modesty  forbid  him  to  think  beyond 
what  his  method  or  apparatus  give  him,  but  this  is  often  one  of 
the  many  masks  of  laziness  and  inertia  w^hich  shelters  itself 
under  the  guise  of  scientific  reserve.  The  fact  is  that  while 
there  is  an  inestimable  disciplinary  power  in  the  severe  regimen 
of  careful  experimentation,  whereby  every  logical  precept  is 
almost  unconsciously  instilled,  there  is  also  a  danger  that  the 
wings  of  the  soul  will  be  clipped,  because  intuition  and  divining 
power  are  now  at  their  very  best  and  are  no  less  in  need  of 
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exercise  than  are  plodding  and  cautious  ways.  Nothing  of 
this  kind  can  ever  be  more  than  an  unsatisfactory  torso  unless 
it  is  supplemented  by  high  and  hard  thinking,  and  unless  all  the 
philosophy  at  the  youth's  command  is  diligently  brought  to  bear. 
A  little  of  the  prejudice  against  speculation,  which  is  merely 
looking  about  and  looking  into,  must  be  uprooted,  and  the 
ideal  Ph.  D.  thesis  that  fits  the  nature  and  needs  of  youth 
rather  than  the  demands  of  science  would  always  have  two 
registers,  one  for  discipline  and  the  other  for  the  highest  and 
best  expression  of  the  way  in  which  individuality  reacts  upon 
the  work  in  hand.  I  have  often  encouraged  young  experi- 
menters in  psychology,  whose  themes  or  ideals  were  too  severely 
inductive,  to  add  a  few  paragraphs  or  an  appendix  to  their 
thesis  in  which  to  state  ideal  suggestions  for  future  workers; 
ulterior  problems  that  had  arisen  in  their  own  minds;  allusions 
or  implications  in  the  whole  humanistic  sphere;  or  the  bearings 
of  their  work  upon  the  highest  philsophical  themes  of  evolu- 
tion, or  even  religion,  in  order  that  they  might  vent,  and  the 
reader  see,  the  underlying  motive-power  of  interest  that  had 
animated  their  labor. 

This  is  the  age  when  in  matters  of  the  soul  the  very  guesses 
of  elite  youth  are  often  more  precious  than  the  tripply  distilled 
products  of  the  laboratory.  Not  to  utilize  its  power  of  divining 
is  for  youth  to  renounce  its  heritage.  To  be  intimidated  by  the 
severe  logic  of  science  is  for  the  good  servant  to  mutiny  and 
subdue  his  master.  To  falter  because  a  broader  basis  of  fact 
is  desirable,  or  with  the  fool's  hope  of  more  leisure  or  incentive 
later,  or  that  greater  maturity  will  bring  insight  with  increas- 
ing years  is  not  only  a  mortal  sin  against  the  scientific  imagin- 
ation, but  it  sterilizes  the  buds  of  originality  and  executiveness. 
Of  the  two  things  that  rouse  my  hottest  and  most  righteous 
indignation,  one  is  for  a  young  investigator  in  a  new  and  rich 
field  and  with  whom  I  have  often  worked,  to  hand  me  at  the 
end  of  the  year  a  paper  of  dry  pragmatic  details  from  which 
every  generalization,  suggestion,  list  of  probabilities,  and  every- 
thing that  could  betray  the  hopes  and  motives  that  animated 
all  his  drudgery  is  absent  and  which  suggests  only  the  processes 
and  results  of  a  very  complex  automatic  machine.  Whether 
old  or  young  in  the  field,  and  w^hatever  may  be  the  case  in 
other  sciences  this  is  not  psychology  but  senility  and  degener- 
ation. These  mechanicians  have  probably  their  place  in  the 
economy  of  research,  but  they  are  only  the  ultra  formulists, 
and  in  all  the  scores  of  psychological  dissertations  of  this  type, 
not  one  represents  any  marked  progress.  It  is  this  spirit,  too 
dominant  in  our  academic  chairs,  that  has  made  psychology  take 
(in  so  many  ways)  a  position  ancillary  to  physical  science, 
physiology,  physics,  chemistry  and  morphology,  when  it  should 
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now  stand  squarely  upon  its  own  feet  and  work  by  methods 
indigenous  to  its  own  field.     But  this  is  another  matter. 

The  literature  of  laboratory  psychology  abounds  in  studies 
based  on  simple  enumeration,  and  that  of  child  study  is  no 
better.  In  the  one  records  or  measurements,  and  in  the  other 
returns  are  made  into  tables  or  curves,  which  seem  to  be  re- 
garded as  something  holy  and  fetichistic.  All  this  matter  may 
be  and  often  is  extremely  suggestive  and  valuable,  but  much 
of  it  consists  of  only  the  mud  sills  of  possible  superstructures, 
which  are  abandoned.  The  instinct  of  excavating  and  laying 
careful  foundations  and  then  deserting  the  building  at  any 
stage  of  incompleteness  for  some  one  else  to  finish,  or  in  the 
hope  that  the  material  will  be  bodily  taken  and  used  in  some 
larger  edifice,  is  a  psychosis  peculiar  to  induction.  The  count- 
ers, photographers,  and  tabulators,  like  the  reporters  of  many 
isolated  medical  cases  that  abound  in  the  periodical  literature 
of  that  profession,  seem  to  labor  in  the  hope  of  a  coming  re- 
deemer, who  will  gloriously  fulfill  and  supplement  their  work, 
and  by  whom  all  its  defects  will  be  clothed  upon.  Indeed 
Bacon,  the  great  father  of  empiricism,  in  his  Silva  Silvarum 
was  very  fond  of  this  sacramentalization  of  the  formic  Sammel- 
trieb.  These  scrappists  confess  their  imperfection,  but  patiently 
await  the  great  systematizer  who,  when  he  comes,  will  cement 
their  humble  tiles  into  a  great  mosaic  temple,  to  the  glory  of 
which  it  will  modestly  contribute.  They  forget  that  the  smaller 
the  fragment,  the  sooner  it  grows  obsolete  and  decays.  They 
are  recreant  to  the  high  duty  and  vocation  of  the  true  savant; 
to  try  and  know  everything  pOvSsible  on  the  subject  he  has 
chosen  and  then  to  think  with  his  strenuous  uttermost  tiptoe 
reach  until  the  larger  relations  in  which  everything  lives  and 
has  its  being  begin  to  be  apparent. 

In  their  study  of  telegraphy,  Bryan  and  Harter  showed  that 
the  learner  may  reach  a  kind  of  saturation  point  on  a  level  be- 
low that  required  of  operatives  and  above  which  no  amount  of 
regular  humdrum  practice  can  raise  them,  but  that  in  such  hide 
bound  cases  a  long  intense  cram  with  extra  hours  and  excep- 
tional conative  energy  breaks  the  charm  and  brings  them  to  a 
sudden  and  sometimes  great  increment  of  maximal  speed,  so 
that  their  entire  efi&ciency  is  permanently  increased.  This  is 
the  analogue  of  what  ought  to  occur  near  the  last  stage  of 
every  attempted  investigation  ^on  the  part  of  a  student,  He 
must  throw  himself  with  all  the  momentum  of  which  his  mind, 
heart,  and  will  are  capable  upon  the  subject  with  no  reserves, 
but  with  utter  abandon,  with  the  fever  of  second  breath,  and 
he  will  at  once  begin  a  new  and  higher  intellectual  experience, 
and  will  often  thus  mark  an  epoch  in  his  intellectual  develop- 
ment.    It  is  in  this  kind  of  forge  and  heat  that  most  of  the 
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great  discoveries  hav^e  been  wrought  out,  and  those,  whose 
constitutional  inertia  or  whose  psycho-physical  organism  is 
such  that  they  cannot  scud  for  a  time  with  all  sails  set  and 
every  cord  tense  without  danger,  must  resign  themselves  to 
the  career,  it  may  be,  of  men  who  are  good,  but  they  never 
can  attain  that  of  men  of  the  best  quality. 

The  same  is  true  where  themes  or  theses  require  wide  read- 
ing. Here  too,  a  larger  human  environment  and  a  wider  ex- 
perience is  sought.  It  is  a  great  power  to  be  able  to  read  per- 
sistently, for  this  means  taking  in  others'  thoughts  unchanged, 
appropriating  the  wisdom  secreted  from  other  lives  and  works, 
and  although  it  is  less  completely  assimilated  than  what  we 
learn  from  our  own  lives  it  is  really  life  b}'^  prox3\  The  man 
who  truly  reads  does  not  have  to  learn  everything  for  himself, 
but  can  profit  to  the  full  by  the  advantage  of  what  others  have 
learned,  and  can  live  in  other  ages,  departments,  and  racial 
consciousnesses.  To  read  is  to  gather  up  thoughts,  impul- 
sions, and  resolves,  and  to  both  feed  and  fire  the  soul  thereby. 
Interest  and  curiosity,  which  are  the  same  thing  as  philos- 
ophy or  the  life  of  wisdom,  constitute  the  impulse.  This  is  to 
read  well  and  wisely  and  with  an  exquisite  mental  olfactation 
that  always  finds  its  way,  by  some  spiritual  sense  that  may 
seem  almost  indescribable  to  those  who  lack  it,  to  precisely 
what  is  necessary.  But  reading  too,  may  be  a  mere  accumu- 
lation or  may  only  etch  or  veneer  the  soul  with  learned  cita- 
tions and  pedantries,  which  in  days  of  superficial  scholar- 
ship have  been  the  ear  marks  of  learning.  Complete  reading 
is  digestion  and  assimilation.  The  processes  of  higher  apper- 
ception are  chiefly  taxed,  and  the  objects  apprehended  are  speed- 
ily made  over  into  the  power  that  apprehends. 

Here  again  quality  tells,  and  groups  of  men  are  differen- 
tiated— the  masters  of  knowledge  from  its  servants,  those  who 
truly  know  from  those  whose  minds  are  mere  memory  pouches. 
The  masses  gather  at  the  feet  of  the  mount;  some  ascend  a  lit- 
tle way,  but  only  the  few  elite  can  scale  the  summit  above  the 
clouds  and  bring  down  the  divine  tables  of  the  law  for  those 
below.  As  in  physiology  so  in  education,  we  have  every  type 
of  mental  dyspepsia.  Some  omnivorous  maws  digest  imper- 
fectly and  on  a  very  low  plane,  while  mental  eupeptics  who 
assimilate  on  the  very  highest  plane,  who  distill  true  culture 
from  the  bins  of  knowledge,  a  culture  that  refines  and  subli- 
mates the  soul  and  the  very  body  itself,  so  that  its  effects  are 
transmitted  by  heredity: — these  are  they  who  inherit  and  in 
whom  are  fulfilled  all  the  promises  in  the  field  of  learning. 
Such  minds  scorn  the  luxury  of  merely  knowing  by  imbibi- 
tion; they  want  no  alien  thoughts;  they  have  a  most  sanitive 
sense  of  eschewing  every  study  which  merely  blazes  new  paths 
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which  are  not  to  be  opened  up  and  made  into  finished  high- 
ways over  which  the  daily  traffic  of  thoughts,  easiest  and 
quickest  thought,  and  of  deeds  done  by  second  nature  as  surely 
and  effective!}'  as  those  done  by  instinct,  is  to  go.  If  they  do 
not  realize,  they  at  least  exemplify  that  there  is  a  true  aristoc- 
racy of  mind  above  all  the  peddling  knowledge  of  the  schools, 
that  examinations  can  never  give  nor  test,  and  which  may 
exist  with  or  even  without  them.  Diplomas,  inscription-books, 
full  sets  of  notes,  academic  degrees,  etc.,  may  well  designate 
only  a  knowledge  that  is  perhaps  superficial  and  even  vulgar, 
and  may  be  obtained  by  the  upstart  nouveaux  riches  who  are  not 
used  to  it;  who  are  made  self  conscious,  conceited,  and  unprac- 
tical; and  who  perhaps  have  given  in  order  to  get  it  the  very  best 
endowment  of  man,  naive  and  intuitive  wisdom  and  the  sound, 
infallible  common  sense,  which  is  the  muse  of  American  man- 
hood and  womanhood. 

The  psychic  wreckage  of  education  illustrates  the  dangers 
and  disasters  wrought  by  great  ideas  and  facts  in  little  minds, 
and  there  are  many  students  at  all  stages,  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion, in  every  modern  community  who  would  be  better  morally, 
healthier  in  body,  and  more  wise  in  all  the  higher  meanings  of 
sapience,  if  their  souls  had  not  been  made  rily  at  the  bottom  or 
frothy  at  the  top  by  over  education.  Blasphemous,  though  it 
may  seem  to  the  stump  orator  and  the  hack  writer  in  the  peda- 
gogic guild,  I  maintain  that  there  are  many  children  in  every 
community  who  would  lead  happier  lives,  who  would  be  better 
in  health,  more  useful  citizens,  had  they  never  been  to  school 
at  all;  that  many  others  are  injured  far  more  than  they  are 
benefited  in  all  these  respects  by  the  high  school;  and  I  even 
risk  the  awful  charge  of  heresy,  if  not  anathema,  by  maintaining 
that  there  are  boys  who  ought  never  to  go  to  college,  and  that 
there  are  bachelors  who  should  never  enter  the  professions  or 
the  university,  both  for  their  own  good  and  for  that  of  these 
institutions. 

One  of  the  great  currents  of  contemporary  philosophical 
teaching  aims  first  to  clear  the  mind  of  all  the  crude  and  inad- 
equate religious  conceptions  of  childhood,  and  then  to  lay 
deeper  foundations  on  the  basis  of  a  critical  examination  of 
self,  of  the  external  world,  or  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
knowledge.  Its  goal  is  generally  attained  when  the  adolescent 
realizes  that  his  entire  world  is  only  himself  projected,  and 
from  the  postulate  of  reality  now  most  frequently  construed  as 
activity  or  will,  a  new  heaven  and  earth  arise  out  of  chaos. 
This  involution  of  con.sciousness  and  re-evolution  of  the  objec- 
tive world  gives  keen  pleasure  to  the  faculties  at  the  stage 
when  young  men  are  constitutionally  prone  to  vast,  vague,  and 
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voluminous  states  of  consciousness  and  love  hazy,  dreamy 
views.  It  flatters  as  nothing  else  ever  has  done  the  individual 
ego,  which  now  feels  itself  at  the  very  center  of  gravity  of  the 
universe,  but  does  not  realize  that  it  is  dangerously  balanced 
equi-distant  from  all  point  of  contact  with  life.  The  persistent 
echoes  in  the  soul  of  the  myriad  ages  of  adolescent  initiation  in 
unnumbered  past  generations,  give  to  youth,  who  have  been 
subjected  to  this  discipline,  a  sense  of  esoteric  superiority  and 
of  finality  which  causes  a  peculiar  psychosis  of  arrest.  They 
have  seen  the  ultima  Thule,  have  been  through  heaven  and 
hell,  and  found  some  measure  of  satisfaction  in  having  attained 
ultimate  and  superior  insight. 

But  alas  for  many  this  is  a  slight  inoculation  against  the 
deeper  love  of  knowledge  and  should  not  be  called  philosophy, 
because  the  love  of  wisdom  which  this  name  signifies  has  been 
assuaged  by  possession.  They  no  longer  woo  but  have  married 
the  muse  of  wisdom  and  have  settled  to  an  humdrum  but  bar- 
ren and  self-confluent  life  about  her  own  hearthstone.  Many 
drift  into  a  refined  indifference  to  all  passionate  interests,  and 
those  who  work  long  lay  down  laws  to  the  special  sciences  by 
virtue  of  their  assumed  superior  acquaintance  with  cause,  time, 
space,  the  nature  of  experience,  and  truth  in  a  speculative  arm- 
chair way,  interesting  to  others  who  are  touched  with  the  same 
type  of  paranoia,  but  absolutely  without  influence  and  gener- 
ally voted  rather  ridiculous  by  the  hard  working  men  of  sci- 
ence, who  in  the  laboratory  and  the  field  struggle  fist  to  fist 
with  the  hard  facts  of  the  world. 

The  root  trouble  with  these  cases  I  have  come  to  believe  is 
mental  inertia.  This  is  the  most  refined  modern  form  of  the 
self  indulgent  laziness,  which  prefers  to  speculate  and  will  not 
work  in  the  rigorous  sense  of  that  word.  These  are  they  who 
Plato  said  should  be  whipped  if  they  persisted  in  philosophiz- 
ing in  the  top  lofty  way  which  paralyzed  action.  No  one  felt 
more  strongly  the  necessity  of  a  rigorous  course  of  philosophic 
thought,  but  no  one  so  clearly  saw  how  perilous  it  could  be- 
come at  this  age  so  prone  to  mental  inebriation.  For  all  it  is 
like  migration  to  a  new  land,  where  the  best  grow  stronger  and 
the  weakest  are  lost,  and  where  the  average  man  is  doomed  to 
forever  remain  as  he  is,  because  he  is  made  complacent  with 
his  mediocrity.  I  maintain,  therefore,  that  this  course  has  its 
place,  but  that  nothing  in  the  whole  curriculum  of  learning  so 
needs  the  most  careful  individual  adjustments  and  should  be 
administered  in  doses  all  the  way  from  large  to  nothing,  with  a 
tendency  always  toward  less  than  toward  more. 

I  have  had  a  long  experience  in  trying  to  infect  able  young 
men  well  trained  in  this  direction  with  a  love  of  some  detailed, 
objective  and  experimental  investigation,  and  believe  that  the 

lO 
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conversion  of  a  hardened  sinner  is  not  more  difl&cult  than  this. 
Theme  after  theme,  most  carefully  chosen  with  long  consid- 
ered, individual  adjustments,  has  been  temptingly  suggested; 
often  the  preliminary  work  involving  weeks  and  even  months  of 
hard  labor  has  been  given,  and  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  finish 
it,  and  often  the  attempt  has  been  honestly  and  sincerely  made, 
but  generally  in  a  short  time  the  interest  languishes,  and  this 
is  generally  shown  by  drifting  to  some  other  theme,  thought 
from  the  student's  philosophical  standpoint  to  be  more  solva- 
ble. Often  utterly  unpractical  and  always  far  too  vast  subjects 
are  chosen  by  such  men.  Where  they  can  be  narrowed  to  some 
extent,  they  often  regard  as  an  incident  in  their  work  the  mas- 
tery of  departments  within  which  many  men  have  wrought  a 
life  time  and  alwaj^s  felt  too  great  for  them.  Near  the  end  of 
the  year  with  the  spring  unrest,  the  fatuity  of  their  quest  is 
sometimes  realized  and  there  is  deliberate  and  intended  miscar- 
riage. Rather  more  often  the  results  of  a  rather  voluminous 
reading  are  skewered  on  a  slender  thread  of  ideas  in  the  easy 
form  of  an  essay,  sometimes  felt  to  be  a  larger  view  offered  to 
the  drudging  * '  scientist ' '  like  the  golden  crown  over  Bun- 
yan's  man  with  the  muck  rake,  which  he,  poor  devil,  will  not 
look  up  to  see.  Sometimes  the  end  is  a  plan  for  work  in  the 
future,  a  book  to  be  evolved  when  one  is  settled  in  some  pro- 
fessorial chair,  or  a  course  of  lectures  to  be  given  later  and  an 
inane  programme,  used  to  keep  up  the  delusion  of  omniscience. 

In  other  cases  a  speculator  has  the  background  mental  per- 
spective dimly  to  feel  a  gleam  of  dissatisfaction  with  his  pre- 
cious investments  of  time  and  labor  in  the  past,  or  else  has  the 
intuitive  power  to  catch  some  quick  insight  into  the  importance 
of  some  theme  properly  commensurate  with  his  powers;  and  if 
he  has  health  and  perseverance  to  work  this  out  thoroughly 
and  completely  to  throw  himself  with  fervent  heat  into  all  its 
details  and  to  add  or  even  to  think  that  he  adds  something  new 
and  valuable,  he  then  becomes  a  changed  man.  His  strength 
is  doubled.  It  is  not  Antaeus  touching  the  ground,  but  two 
firm  foundations — one  on  the  concrete  and  empirical,  the  other 
on  the  theoretic  base  from  which  a  high  arch  of  promise  can 
be  reared.  A  man  well  balanced  between  these  two  tendencies 
is  strong  by  nature  and  now  more  than  doubly  strong  by  train- 
ing. Such  men  are  rare  as  they  are  precious ;  and  both  the 
theoretic  type  and  the  empiricist,  who  ties  himself  closely  down 
to  the  exact  facts,  are  abnormalities,  and  especially  are  not 
fitted  when  in  academic  chairs  to  exert  a  sound  and  inspiring 
influence  upon  young  men. 

My  other  maddening  provocative  of  ethical  and  scientific  in- 
dignation then  is  the  naive  assumption  of  lofty  wisdom  and 
deeper  insight  due,   when  psychologically  explained,   to   the 
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very  same  diminution  of  power  or  of  the  feeling  of  necessity  of 
grappling  with  facts  and  details  in  the  world  of  sense,  which 
causes  the  delusions  of  greatness  in  the  early  stages  of  general 
paresis.  It  is  this  that  keeps  epistemologists  from  * '  losing 
face,"  as  the  Chinese  say,  in  entering  into  all  fields  and  dis- 
cussing the  ultimate  principles  of  all  sciences.  They  point  out 
to  the  chemist  the  degree  of  credence  that  he  may  be  allowed 
to  attach  to  the  doctrine  of  atoms,  and  show  him  the  danger  of 
pushing  his  hypothesis  beyond  this,  that,  or  the  other  limit. 
They  inform  the  physicist  what  the  doctrine  of  force  and  the 
dynamic  view  of  .the  universe  or  the  theory  of  ether  really 
means.  They  announce  to  the  biologist  the  tenable  and  un- 
tenable forms  of  the  evolutionary  theory  which  he  may  be 
allowed  to  hold.  The  theologian  is  told  what  God  truly  is  and 
how  he  should  be  conceived  and  how  proven.  They  patrol 
the  field  of  neurology,  proclaiming  to  the  toilers  that  however 
far  they  push  their  resources,  they  can  never  by  any  possibility 
contribute  to  our  knowledge  of  what  mind  is,  because  it  is  in- 
commensurate with  matter  by  this,  that,  and  the  other  token. 
The  mathematician  is  tutored  as  to  the  ultimate  nature  of 
space,  time,  motion,  axioms,  etc.  The  laboratory  psycholo- 
gist is  taught  the  logical  principles  by  which  he  must  proceed, 
and  shown  the  adamantine  limits  that  fate  has  fixed  to  his 
methods.  The  genetic  student  of  mind  is  reproached  for  his 
interest  in  concrete  items,  and  his  cause  is  non-suited  on  high 
a  priori  grounds.  Formerly,  these  introverts  slaughtered  Her- 
bert Spencer  and  showed  Huxley  what  a  poor  Richard  he  was, 
and  I  have  about  two  shelves  in  my  library  devoted  to  the 
philosophical  annihilators  of  evolution.  Now  they  make  forays 
into  the  field  of  education  and  find  everything  sadly  in  need  of 
their  enlightening  ofiices.  Perhaps  their  central  province  is 
now  assumed  to  be  the  retelling  of  the  story  of  Locke,  Berke- 
ley, Hume,  and  Kant,  with  endless  variations,  with  a  salvation 
motive  of  rescuing  those  infected  with  the  awful  epistemological 
spook  of  doubt.  Formerly,  heroes  undertook  romantic  Don 
Quixote  excursions  to  rescue  imprisoned  maidens  from  Don 
John  towers  or  subterranean  keeps.  These  romanticizers  with 
ideas  now  sally  forth  to  rescue  academic  youth  from  the 
clutches  of  the  dragon  of  scepticism,  and  their  story  is  of  his 
awful  ravages;  of  following  his  traces  to  his  inmost  lair;  find- 
ing his  one  vulnerable  point  and  planting  deep  in  his  heart  the 
lance  of  triumphant  vindication  that  "being  doth  be."  Like 
the  old  sun  god  heroes  they  go  down  to  the  lower  world  of 
Hades,  where  spirits  are  imprisoned,  and  come  forth  out  of  the 
mouth  of  hell,  followed  by  troops  of  jail  delivered  souls  saved 
by  the  newest  and  shortest  of  all  ways  out  of  agnosticism. 
These  redeemers  do  not  see  that  at  its  very  worst,  the  doubt 
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they  fight  is  a  merely  transient  occasional  phenomenon  due  to  a 
narrow  and  now  obsolescent  orthodoxy,  which  has  its  ideal 
field  only  where  the  religious  atmosphere  of  youth  has  been 
close  and  stifling;  that  the  many  isms  and  philosophical  here- 
sies which  they  impugn  are  for  the  most  part  not  represented  in 
actual  and  least  of  all  in  modern  life,  but  are  the  poses  of  the- 
orizers  in  the  past,  partly  temperamental  and  partly  literary, 
and  to  be  treated  only  as  the  critic  treats  the  productions  and 
schools  in  the  field  of  art  and  letters;  that  if  they  have  saved 
souls,  it  is  only  souls  whom  they  had  first  placed  in  jeopardy. 
The  "  reality,"  which  is  the  Holy  Grail  of  all  their  quest,  is  a 
far  less  real  and  a  practically  less  important  thing  than  the 
quidity  of  scholasticism,  because  that  was  the  basis  of  the  me- 
diaeval church,  when  it  was  the  basis  of  every  social  and  politi- 
cal institution.  But  their  ratiocination  is  essentially  that  of 
the  sophists  of  ancient  Greece,  although  the  modern  sophist 
finds  himself  in  an  intellectual  world  far  fuller,  so  that  his  work 
is  more  negative  and  far  less  often  constructive. 

Students  of  this  type  generally  have  more  power  to  think 
than  those  who  are  extreme  empirics  and  experimenters,  so 
that  if  they  can  be  taught  to  work  by  this  latter  method  they 
are  more  likely  to  do  service.  They  are  also,  perhaps,  on  the 
whole  more  easily  brought  to  thus  supplement  their  one-sided- 
ness,  because  the  limitations  of  the  empirics  are  more  often  due 
to  native  lack  of  ability. 

Besides  the  incorrigible  epistemics,  however,  there  are  those 
emerging  from  the  shadow  who  are  weary  of  a  priori  construc- 
tions, hunger  for  a  more  concrete  field,  and  drift  to  various 
things.  Sociology,  especially  in  its  present,  unsettled,  and 
suggestive  stage,  is  attractive  to  their  vast  and  voluminous 
states  of  mind,  where  they  soon  crassify  either  to  vast  and 
harmless  speculation  or  to  extreme  and  special  theories,  where 
they  find  gratification  for  the  passion  to  express  their  unique 
individuality  by  working  their  way  to  some  very  viewy  view 
all  their  own.  Some  of  them  find  the  best  vent  for  their  in- 
stinct in  re-expounding  Dante,  Faust,  Greek  tragedy,  art;  or 
reveal  to  the  Browningites  the  awful  mystery  of  what  their 
master  really  meant;  or  peddle  the  views  of  Nietzsche  and  Ib- 
sen, or  explain  what  has  hitherto  been  inexplicable  about 
music;  or  lecture  on  vast  ethical,  aesthetic,  and  social  themes 
with  fervid  and  lushy  platitudes,  which  they  wield  as  if  they 
were  Excalibur  blades  slicing  monstrous  foes  invisible  to  com- 
mon mortals.^ 

I  believe  that  no  one  has  much  knowledge  of  the  inner  work- 

^See  the  author's  article,  entitled  "  College  Philosophy,"  in  The 
Forum  for  June,  1900. 
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ings  of  his  own  soul  until  he  has  served  an  apprenticeship  in 
the  psycho-physical  laboratory  in  the  study,  under  exact  con- 
ditions and  with  apparatus,  of  some  problem  involving  sensa- 
tion and  some  of  its  immediate  reactions — attention,  memory, 
feeling,  choice,  or  association.  This  lays  bare  the  geology  of 
the  soul,  in  a  way  compared  to  which  all  the  dissections  of  con- 
sciousness by  unaided  introspection  is  only  surface  or  cadastral 
mapping.  The  new  method  is  to  the  old  in  some  fields  almost 
as  the  microscope,  which  has  created  so  many  new  sciences  of 
what  no  one  ever  saw  before,  is  to  the  natural  eye. 

The  main  point  is  that  every  mature  special  student  in 
this  field  must  not  stagnate  or  harden  in  mind  too  early. 
Save  in  the  rarest  cases  of  a  special  coincidence  between  talent 
and  academic  environment,  it  is  a  bad  sign  for  a  young  man  to 
remain  in  the  philosophical  attitude  or  position  of  one  school 
or  of  his  last  instructors.  If,  under  these  influences,  he  gravi- 
tates to  empiricism,  it  is  arrest,  and  it  is  real  progress  for  him 
to  experience  a  gradual  change  to » interests  involving  more 
speculation;  while  if  the  latter  has  predominated,  a  change  in 
the  opposite  direction  is  no  less  truly  progress.  Hence  to  pry 
young  men  oflf  the  rocks  and  shoals,  where  their  environment 
has  stranded  them  so  that  they  may  float  ofi"  on  deeper  cur- 
rents into  the  great  open  sea  of  truth,  is  often  the  truest  ser- 
vice. Thus  the  real  pedagogical  shepherd  of  souls  needs  to  be 
almost  a  materialist  to  the  superattenuated  spiritualist,  an 
epistemologist  to  the  unphilosophical  laboratorian  and  abject 
worshipper  of  methods  too  exact  for  the  nature  of  the  subject. 
He  must  complement  and  supplement  past  influences  and  pres- 
ent tendencies,  perhaps  on  the  whole  more  often  than  he  must 
re-enforce  them. 

There  are  thus  two  kinds  of  self  knowledge — one  more  in- 
trospective and  deductive,  and  the  other  more  objective.  The 
one  starts  with  ideas,  categories,  substance,  cause,  matter, 
force,  virtue,  etc.,  as  ultimates  (as  theology  assumed  the  Bible 
to  be  the  final  verba  ipsissima  of  God),  and  explicates  experi- 
ence, persistently  assuming  certain  primal  conceptions  as 
major  premises  which  can  never  be  analyzed.  The  other 
prompts  the  modern  psychologist  to  know  himself  in  a  more 
inductive  way.  He  would  like  to  trace  his  pedigree  through 
all  his  multiplying  ancestors  and  know  all  the  kings  and  mur- 
derers we  are  told  we  all  have  among  our  forebears.  He  would 
go  back  of  the  human  stage  and  ferret  out  the  roots  of  his  descent 
as  far  back  toward  the  primal  cosmic  gas  as  possible.  He  seeks 
to  know  all  he  can  of  the  early  character  of  his  parents,  their 
courtship,  his  own  prenatal  life;  wishes  that  his  infancy  had 
been  studied  as  was  the  child  of  Pre^^er  or  Miss  Shinn's  niece; 
would  have  jotted  down  his  own  autobiography  recalling   the 
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many  facts,  clear  to  the  memory  at  14,  but  forgotten  at  40; 
would  have  been  the  subject  of  every  laboratory  test  practica- 
ble, and  know  his  rating  on  the  scale  of  color,  fatigue,  concen- 
tration, etc.,  as  athletes  prize  their  record.  He  would  have 
been  studied  without  undue  intrusion  into  his  personality,  as 
Casper  Hauser  was,  or  subjected  to  as  wide  a  circle  of  anthro- 
pometric tests  as  Zola  has  been.  He  would  know  the  fears  and 
hopes  of  his  parents  when  he  was  young,  and  their  grounds; 
would  have  confided  to  paper  the  ideals  of  every  stage  of  life 
for  maturer  study  later;  would  face  frankly  all  possible  records 
of  ill  health  or  moral  perversity,  and  not  ignore  the  sad  might- 
have-been's  at  the  critical  points  of  his  career;  and  then, 
perhaps,  after  having  attained  the  maximal  self  expression 
continued  into  a  ripe  old  age,  ever  reflecting  from  a  higher 
standpoint  the  achievements  of  the  next  lower  perhaps  even 
bequeath  his  brain  to  his  expert  friends  to  aid  in  pointing  the 
moral  or  drawing  any  lesson  from  his  life,  regretting  only  that 
he  could  not  himself  somehow  survive  to  be  present  and  share 
the  interest  in  his  own  autopsy.  Something  like  this  would 
perhaps  be  the  modern  form  of  the  noetic  passion,  if  in  our 
day  it  took  the  next  step  in  the  way  a  new  Aristotle  would 
now  do.  One  need  not  insist  upon  the  platitude  that  the  com- 
pletest  record  of  the  meanest  life  that  realizes  this  ideal  would 
be  the  most  precious  thing  in  the  world  of  science,  or  repeat 
the  old  and  one-sided  saw  that  there  is  really  more  wisdom 
in  a  cell  of  Plato's  brain  than  in  all  his  works;  nor  need  one  be 
overwhelmed  with  the  pessimistic  suggestions  that  this  kind  of 
self  acquaintance,  if  complete,  would  make  so  patent  how  in- 
finitely larger,  better,  wiser,  he  might  have  been,  than  he  is. 
Such  dreamery  may  at  least  serve  to  show  that  the  ideals  of 
objective  are  no  less  comprehensive  than  those  of  subjective 
self  knowledge. 

The  modern  psychologist  is  also  to  some  extent  a  naturalist. 
Every  unique  personality,  manifestation  of  genius,  moral  and 
mental  inferiority,  children,  savages  and  primitive  people  if  he 
comes  in  contact  with  them,  and  in  a  special  sense  animals,  in- 
cluding birds,  insects,  reptiles,  not  only  wild  but  domesticated 
species,  have  a  somewhat  different  interest  to  him  than  to 
others ;  for  to  his  mind,  all  their  ways  and  life,  history  shed 
light  on  the  great  problem  of  the  psyche  in  the  world,  of 
which  his  own  soul  is  one  manifestation  higher  in  many  but 
lower  in  other  respects.  Perhaps  psychology  raises  the  inter- 
est in  life  which  all  feel  to  a  higher  potence  and  intensifies  the 
desire  to  see,  know,  touch  it  at  every  point,  to  enlarge  our  ex- 
perience as  far  as  possible  toward  becoming  commensurate  with 
that  of  the  race.  It  tends  to  regulate  grief,  love,  fear,  anger, 
by  making  them  objects  of  intellectual  interest  even  at  their 
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acme  in  our  own  person.  It  makes  the  adept  at  home  with  and 
lord  of  himself,  although  none  so  passionately  long  to  have 
lived  in  all  times,  seen  all  events  and  to  have  exhausted  every 
possibility  of  human  and  even  sub-human  experience.  Indeed, 
so  world  wide  is  its  domain  that  to  take  psychology  as  one's 
department  often  seems  to  me  to  involve  in  itself  almost  a  delu- 
sion of  greatness.  Already  different  workers  in  the  field  have 
drifted  as  was  inevitable  so  far  apart,  and  all  upon  permissible 
and  legitimate  ways,  that  we  are  hardly  in  hailing  distance  of 
each  other,  and  those  strong  in  some  departments  are  thus  by 
no  means  more  competent  to  pass  critical  judgment  upon  the 
work  in  other  departments  than  mathematicians  are  to  evaluate 
the  work  of  chemists. 

Thus,  in  fine,  we  conceive  the  function  of  the  psychologist  to- 
day, who  is  smitten  with  a  pedagogical  passion  of  helping 
young  men  to  the  fullest  development  of  their  power  in  his 
field,  as  being  largely  a  twofold  ofiSce.  He  must  ensure  to 
those  prone  to  dwell  in  the  material  field  of  sense  and  empiri- 
cism another  citizenship  in  the  realm  of  the  ideal,  and,  to  those 
who  by  nature  and  training  are  in  danger  of  a  similar  provin- 
cialism in  the  field  of  deductive  or  ideal  methods,  some  mas- 
tery in  the  field  of  objective  and  inductive  or  genetic  mind 
study.  Such  a  teacher  must  be  idealistic  in  his  strivings  with 
the  one,  and  perhaps  materialistic  in  his  influence  upon  the 
other.  He  must  himself  be  well  poised  in  sympathy  between 
the  two  almost  as  with  a  dual  personality,  or  better  yet  he 
must  strive  to  dwell  in  the  higher  region  where  this  great  prac- 
tical antithesis  is  sublated  into  unity. 

Both  at  Johns  Hopkins  and  at  Clark,  I  have  repeatedly  had 
periods  or  seasons  of  personally  conducting  excursions  of  my 
students  to  various  institutions,  where  I  have  usually  gone  be- 
forehand to  prepare  demonstrations.  At  blind  asylums  we  have 
asked  teachers  to  exemplify  their  methods  or  have  spent  a  day 
questioning  pupils  and  perhaps  testing  their  senses,  observing 
them  at  play  and  work,  and  individual  students  have  been 
directed  beforehand  to  observe  in  special  directions.  The  same 
has  been  done  in  the  institutions  for  the  deaf,  for  the  feeble- 
minded and  idiotic.  We  have  visited  reform  schools,  and  in 
some  cases  have  had  access  to  prisons,  although  profitable 
work  here  is  far  more  difficult.  For  years  I  conducted  a  Sun- 
day class  of  about  thirty  men  in  the  Baltimore  city  prison, 
where  I  was  able  to  secure  the  confidence  and  good-will  of  the 
inmates,  some  of  whom  were  not  only  ready  but  glad  to  talk  of 
their  views  of  life,  of  society,  penalty,  and  some  rare  cases  have 
been  ready  to  speak  freely  about  their  crimes.  We  have  made 
excursions  to  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Washington  for  this 
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purpose,  and  not  infrequently  these  visits  have  resulted  in 
opening  these  institutions  for  more  special  studies  later  by  in- 
dividual students.  In  insane  asylums  I  always  carefully 
selected  and  grouped  patients  for  my  psychological  clinic  in 
advance,  and  have  held  it  in  the  less  disturbed  wards  or  in  the 
chapel,  selecting  one  or  more  sessions  each  for  epilepsy,  para- 
noia,paresis,  hallucinations,  dementia,  mania,  melancholia,  etc., 
only  after  I  had  given  a  few  lectures  upon  each  of  these  topics, 
some  knowledge  of  which  I  deem  indispensable  for  every  student 
of  the  mind.  This  psychological  field  work  has  given  to  peda- 
gogues, philosophers  and  theologians,  some  slight  glimpse  into 
large  fields,  most  of  which,  perhaps,  they  will  never  know  more 
of.  But  although  the  effect  be  not  tangible  in  the  way  of  pro- 
ductivity, it  gives  a  wholesome  and  concrete  direction  to 
thought,  and  teaches  respect  for  special  and  professional  knowl- 
edge which  the  metaphysician  is  so  liable  to  never  learn.  The 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  has  probably  been  secured 
by  visits  to  the  associated  charities,  the  orphanages,  foundling 
homes,  and  poorhouses.  I  have  collected  abundant  autobiogra- 
phies with  the  aid  of  attendants  in  some  of  these  institutions, 
particularly  the  poorhouses,  that  have  tended  to  give  minds  of 
both  the  speculative  and  the  narrow  cast  in  the  fields  of  soci- 
ology? philanthropy  and  education  a  wider  or  more  practical 
drift. 

I  have  always  lectured  on  the  history  of  philosophy,  gener- 
ally turning  over  my  barrel  every  three  years.  This  was  my 
first  love,  and  I  have  always  insisted  that  it  should  be  at  least 
a  minor  for  every  Ph.  D.  in  my  department.  This  I  have  done 
because  I  have  felt  it  the  most  enlarging  and  necessary  point 
of  view  that  I  was  able  to  insist  upon  for  psychologists,  who 
might  thus  be  safe-guarded  from  the  narrowness  of  the  labora- 
tory. In  the  early  days  I  worked  according  to  the  Hegelian 
assumption  that  the  systems  developed  one  from  the  other  in 
such  a  way  that  the  chronological  and  the  logical  order  had 
some  degree  of  coincidence,  but  with  every  repetition  I  have 
felt  more  and  more  dissatisfaction  with  the  current  manuals 
and  histories  of  philosophy  and  an  increased  disposition  to  treat 
the  whole  subject  as  literature  rather  than  as  dogma.  Most  of 
the  ephebic  wiseacres,  who  have  dealt  with  this  subject,  have, 
as  I  think,  conceived  it  too  narrowly  and  been  interested  al- 
most solely  in  the  ethical  or  epistemological  aspect  of  the  sub- 
ject. Most  of  them  perhaps  know  Kant's  critiques  best  of  all, 
but  very  few  of  them  have  read  his  other  writing  on  scientific 
and  miscellaneous  topics,  which  make  up  in  bulk  the  larger 
half  of  his  work.  They  all  understand  Plato's  theory  of  ideas  as 
interpreted  by  his  chief  exponents,  but  very  few  have  read 
even  in  Jowett  his  minor  Dialogues  or  have  felt  the  Republic 
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to  be  of  equal  interest  with  the  more  abstruse  Theataetus,  Par- 
menides,  Pythagoras,  etc.  They  know  most  of  Aristotle's  Or- 
ganon,  but  few  have  as  carefully  studied  De  Aniraa,  his  Poli- 
tics, Rhetoric,  Doctrine  of  Nature.  Even  those  who  have  had 
a  little  interest  in  all  the  works  of  the  great  thinkers  have  rarely 
widened  their  ken  to  include  the  contemporary  history  of  sci- 
ence, medicine,  literature,  or  culture  generally,  as  really  should 
be  done  in  order  to  understand  and  explain,  according  to  the 
higher  demands  which  psychology  now  lays  upon  the  historian 
of  philosophy,  each  great  thinker  from  his  environment. 

This,  I  conceive  to  be  the  goal,  and  it  will  be  attained  only 
when  philosophy  in  the  narrower  sense  in  which  its  histories 
are  now  written  is  broadened  into  the  comparative  psychology 
of  philosophers,  which  considers  their  lives, — where  they  led 
lives  of  significance, — and  their  entire  milieu.  In  recent  times 
we  see  already  more  specialized  or  generalized  treatment  {e.  g, , 
Teichmiiller,  Jackson,  Hoffding,  the  Blackwood  Series,  etc.), 
which  suggests  a  tendency  in  both  these  directions,  so  that  the 
work  of  Schwegler  and  Weber  and  their  ilk,  although  perhaps 
not  passing,  is  being  relegated  to  a  more  elementary  position 
and  a  more  one-sided  treatment. 

When  my  scientific  colleagues  suggest  that  the  history  of 
philosophy  is  no  more  important  for  a  true  psychology  to-day 
than  is  the  history  of  chemistry,  mathematics,  physics,  etc., 
for  these  sciences,  I  reply  first,  that  I  would  have  the  histories 
of  the  latter  always  taught  in  every  university  department,  and 
second,  that  while  the  history  of  philosophy  is  not  philosophy, 
as  Hegel  claimed,  it  should  play  an  incalculably  more  impor- 
tant role  in  the  training  of  the  young  adept  than  the  history  of 
the  sciences  in  training  of  those  as  specialties.  In  a  word,  the 
history  of  philosophy  has  too  often  been  taught  in  a  narrow 
way,  which  must  now  be  transcended.  Just  as  history,  which 
used  to  treat  only  of  kings,  dynasties,  and  battles,  now  studies 
every  human  institution  and  the  lives  of  the  people  as  far  more 
important;  as  literature  used  to  be  perused  only  as  as  a  maga- 
zine for  quotations  and  learned  allusions,  but  is  now  treated  as 
a  development  and  expression  of  a  period,  so  philosophical  his- 
tory, if  it  would  not  lag  hopelessly  behind,  must  profit  by  these 
examples. 

In  fact,  I  am  almost  tempted  to  go  further  and  to  query 
whether  the  ideal  of  the  scholar  as  the  man  who  merely  knows 
a  large  body  of  any  kind  of  knowledge  is  a  normal  type  of  man; 
whether  he  is  worthy  to  be  held  up  as  a  model  to  the  young;  or 
whether  he  is  rather  to  be  conceived  as  a  miser  or  a  mere  anti- 
quary, unless  he  uses  the  material  with  which  his  mind  is 
stored  as  apparatus  for  additions  to  the  sum  of  human  knowl- 
edge, unless  he  puts  his  intellectual  possessions  to  work.     May 
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we  not  go  further  and  ask  whether  useless  knowledge,  as  we 
now  understand  the  psychology  of  knowing,  is  not  an  encum- 
brance from  which  the  mind  should  be  freed  as  far  as  possible, 
and  of  which  it  should  be  cleared  for  action;  and  whether  mere 
bookishness  is  not  always  pathological.  In  university  faculties, 
the  observation  has  been  very  often  made,  that  graduates,  who 
come  from  colleges  with  the  highest  standards  ot  attainment  as 
tested  by  examinations,  are  less  disposed  to  attempt  original 
work  and  are  less  successful  when  they  do  so.  They  have  been 
trained  in  receptive  processes,  and  it  is  a  serious  question 
whether  examinations  do  not  tend  directly  to  prevent  knowl- 
edge from  striking  deep  root  and  to  delay  it  in  the  ' '  memory 
vestibule. "  If  this  be  true,  they  are  a  distinct  hindrance  to  the 
assimilation  of  mental  pabulum.  Experts  are  agreed  that  in 
the  development  of  the  power  to  draw,  children  reach  a  stage 
where  too  great  familiarity  with  pictures  has  a  distinctly  de- 
pressive influence.^  They  lose  the  power  to  create  or  even  to 
copy  at  a  certain  stage,  because  they  feel  the  disparity  between 
the  best  that  has  been  done  and  what  they  can  do.  The  same 
may  be  true  of  learning  and  originality  repressed  by  too  much 
knowledge.  The  vaster  the  appreciation  of  the  body  of  facts 
and  sciences,  the  greater  the  difficulty  in  focussing  upon  one 
thing,  and  the  more  disparingly  high  are  the  standards  set. 
True  learning  should  stimulate  and  not  paralyze  the  active 
powers.  A  book  should  not  be  a  drug,  but  should  be  an  ex- 
planation of  experience.  Other  people's  ideas  should  not  mud- 
dle the  brain  but  should  bring  access  of  power,  if  all  the  stages 
of  appropriation  are  completed.  To  send  graduates  into  the 
world  with  a  sense  of  oppression  in  view  of  the  universe  of 
knowledge  is  as  bad,  perhaps,  on  the  one  hand  as  it  is  on  the 
other  to  dower  them  with  the  fatal  sense  of  finality  and  attain- 
ment. The  characterization  of  a  scholar  as  *  *  widely  read  ' '  I 
hold  to  be  a  compliment  of  doubtful  value.  The  all  important 
thing  is  to  have  brought  him  down  from  the  highland  of  child- 
hood into  full  view  of  the  great  sea  of  nescience  with  some 
motive  to  explore  it  or  to  build  out  the  mainland  ever  so  little 
into  it.  This  is  more  important  than  to  know  the  just  con- 
figuration of  all  the  continents  of  science  that  have  emerged 
from  the  primeval  sea. 

Some  of  the  devices  I  have  described  have  been  adopted  more 
or  less  tentatively  and  incompletely,  and  yet  await  a  full  reali- 
zation, but  all  have  been  earnestly  tried  and  most,  I  believe, 
have  a  future.  The  very  best  of  them,  however,  I  am  con- 
vinced are  almost  impossible  with  large  numbers.  It  is  from 
this  standpoint  that  we  can  best  see  the  advantages  of  the 

1  lyukens  :  Die  Entwickelungsstufen  beim  Zeichnen.  Die  Kinder- 
fehler,  Vol.  II,  p.  166. 
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small  institution  and  small  classes  for  advanced  work,  which, 
if  successful  in  any  high  degree,  must  always  be  personal  and 
permit  free  and  almost  daily  intercourse  between  teacher  and 
taught  outside  the  class  room.  Students  must  be  almost  as 
much  at  home  in  the  library  of  their  professor  as  in  the  depart- 
ment alcoves  of  the  university,  and  he  must  set  apart  a  few 
hours  each  day  for  personal  work  where  it  is  most  needed.  Not 
only  the  student,  but  I  believe  the  professor,  loses  much  that 
is  best  where  most  of  their  contact  is  in  the  class  room. 

To  one  familiar  for  years  with  the  topics  which  consume 
most  of  the  time  of  faculty  meetings,  with  the  discussions  in 
associations  of  colleges  and  high  schools,  or  even  in  the  con- 
ferences of  colleges,  many  of  the  problems  here  touched  upon 
are  new  and  full  of  promise.  I  have  tabulated  all  the  topics 
discussed  for  a  series  of  years  in  one  of  the  latter  organizations 
and  find  the  vast  preponderance  of  time  has  been  spent  in  dis- 
cussing questions  of  preparation,  discipline,  or  points  involv- 
ing competition  between  rival  institutions.  Useful  and  impor- 
tant as  these  themes  are,  they  should  have  no  place  in  the 
association  of  real  universities.  Science  and  learning  must  be 
independent  of  preferences  for  or  interests  in  localities  or  insti- 
tions.  The  dominant  questions  should  alway  be  how  best  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  best  men;  how  to  advance  re- 
search; how  not  to  interfere  with  the  free  work  of  natural  selec- 
tion by  the  prizes  of  fellowships,  etc.,  so  that  each  student 
shall  find  his  way  to  the  academic  environment  most  stimula- 
ting and  salutary  for  him;  and  if  these  notes  contribute  in  the 
faintest  degree  to  this  higher  field,  where  the  mere  administra- 
tor has  little  place  and  the  investigator  should  always  come  to 
the  front,  they  will  have  fulfilled  their  oflSce.  The  problem  here  is 
nothing  less  than  how  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  man;  bring 
in  a  higher  level  of  expert  training;  prepare  the  way  for  the 
superman  that  evolution  intimates  we  are  to  await;  enlarge 
academic  freedom  by  the  same  facility  of  student  migrations 
between  institutions  as  formerly  between  professors  in  the 
same  institution  by  the  elective  system;  secure  the  same  stim- 
ulus among  the  most  eminent  professors  in  the  few  highest 
institutions  as  was  felt  when  college  options  gravitated  away 
from  the  dull  professors,  so  that  the  graduate  who  intends  to 
go  farther  will  feel  that  there  is  an  organic  unity  between  all 
the  best  institutions  of  the  land  and  that  his  true  Alma  Mater 
is  henceforth  where  he  can  do  the  best  and  most  for  himself; 
that  greater  care  be  exercised  than  is  now  done  in  some  insti- 
tutions in  the  selection  of  young  men  to  be  launched  upon  pro- 
fessorial careers,  and  that  the  doctorate  of  philosophy  be  made 
the  most  ideal  intellectual  honor  that  the  older  can  confer  upon 
the  younger  generation  of  scholars. 
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Sanity  of  Mind.  A  Study  of  its  Conditions,  and  of  the  Means  to  its 
Development  and  Preservation.  By  David  F.  IvINCOi<n,  M.  D. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  1900.     pp.  vi-177. 

This  is  a  brief  and  popular  account  of  the  nature  and  conditions  of 
insanity,  especially  in  its  relations  with  education.  The  author  is 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  that  large  and  fruitful  field  of  pedagogical  hy- 
giene connected  with  the  science  of  growth  and  development. 

The  article  is  frankly  optimistic.  The  mystery  and  the  power  of 
heredity  are  candidly  recognized,  but  emphasis  is  rightly  placed  upon 
environment.  Heredity  is  plastic ;  our  progressive  mastery  over  the 
facts  of  life  and  mind  endow  ns  with  a  constantly  increasing  measure 
of  control  over  the  conditions  of  physiological  and  moral  ascent. 
**  Childhood  offers  possibilities  in  the  way  of  education  for  sanity  that 
are  little  appreciated."  There  is  "  reasonable  promise  of  large  dimi- 
nutions in  crime  and  insanity."  "There  is  a  tendency  in  things  to 
spontaneous  improvement."  **The  ruin  of  the  *  first  generation'  is 
balanced  by  possibilities  of  redemption  and  the  disappearance  of  taint." 

The  duty  and  privilege  of  elementary  education  is  so  to  reconstruct 
itself  as  to  organize  and  employ  with  wise  husbandry  the  forces  that 
make  for  sanity  and  progress.  The  book  is  essentially  a  discussion  of 
some  educational  foundations. 

Chapters  I  to  III  consider  briefly  the  nature  of  Mental  Derangement 
and  Degeneracy.  The  treatment  displays  familiarity  with  the  data  of 
modern  psychiatry  and  robust  good  sense  in  appreciation.  Heredity 
is  largely  a  matter  of  tendency.  The  fatal  necessity  of  insane  entail- 
ment is  often  greatly  exaggerated.  Behind  heredity  is  continuity  of 
cell-life  and  its  associated  potencies.  Degeneracy  is  consequent  upon 
noxious  influences  or  deprivations  working  upon  the  organism,  per- 
verting or  depleting  the  primal  energy.  It  is  a  generalized  expression 
for  a  considerable  number  of  ill-featured  disorders  and  symptoms. 
Susceptibility  to  slight  and  temporary  mental  derangement  is  almost 
universal;  to  graver  disturbances  (insanity),  rather  general. 

The  last  three  chapters,  Education,  Self-Education,  and  Social  and 
Civic  Duties,  cover  two-thirds  of  the  book,  deal  distinctively  with  edu- 
cational problems.  Wilhelm  Meister's,  "Alas!  how  much  there  is  in 
education,  in  our  social  institutions,  to  prepare  us  for  insanity"  is 
met  with  the  strong  counter  affirmation.  Education  on  the  contrary, 
should  prepare  us  for  sanity.  Education  is  the  dynamic  part  of  en- 
vironment. The  author  seeks  to  show  some  ways  in  which  mental 
soundness,  strength  and  stability  may  be  influenced  favorably  or  the 
reverse,  by  early  training.  He  states  succinctly  but  clearly  the  phe- 
nomena and  significance  of  growth.  The  more  common  neuroses  of 
development  are  described.  Some  of  the  essentials  of  pedagogical 
pathology  are  noted.  Such  affections  as  phobias,  morbid  apprehen- 
sions and  immoral  propensities  are  usually  traceable  to  morbid  hered- 
ity rather  than  to  over-work  or  fatigue  at  school,  but  sound  educational 
regimen  can  do  much  towards  check-mating  bad  heredity. 

This  book  is  sound  in  method  and  wholesome  in  tone.  It  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  value  to  intelligent  teachers,  clergymen  and  that  large 
and  (happily)  increasing  class  of  parents  who  are  interesting  them- 
selves in  the  scientific  aspects  of  education. 

W.  S.  Smai,!,. 
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Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee  for  the  year  igoo,  Passaic^ 

N.  y.,  Frank  E.  Spaulding,  Supt. 
Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee  for  the  school  year  /poo, 

Andover,  Mass.,  G.  E.  Johnson,  Supt. 
Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee  for  the  year  ending  Dec. 

SI,  igoo.  Whitman,  Mass.,  W.  C.  Hobbs,  Supt. 
That  an  important  function  of  the  school  superintendent  is  to  give 
instruction  in  educational  matters,  not  only  to  the  teachers  under  his 
charge  but  also  to  the  parents  of  the  school  children,  is  now  recog- 
nized. The  annual  report  of  the  school  committee  offers  an  opportu- 
nity to  present  educational  truth  to  the  community  that  is  not  neglected 
by  the  best  superintendents.  The  reports  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Education  for  several  years  have  contained  an  account  of  important 
investigations  by  experts  in  regard  to  the  physical  condition  of  school 
children  in  that  city.  A  few  recent  reports  from  smaller  places  con- 
tain contributions  to  education  that  deserve  special  note.  Among  these 
are  the  ones  here  mentioned. 

Dr.  Spaulding  discusses  the  aims  of  education,  and  presents  also  a 
full  and  systematic  plan  for  the  study  of  children  in  the  schoolroom. 
The  rubrics  cover  not  only  the  child's  physical  characteristics  but  also 
his  mental  and  moral  characteristics  and  home  environment.  Mr. 
Johnson  discusses  the  stages  in  a  child's  development,  presents  data 
in  regard  to  the  relation  between  physical  development  and  mental 
ability,  maintains  that  the  early  period  from  three  to  eight  should 
have  all  conditions  favorable  for  physical  growth  and  activity,  that 
motor  training  should  have  a  large  place  in  the  early  years,  and 
that  the  general  physical  condition  should  be  regarded  in  matters  of 
promotion  and  the  like ;  and,  on  the  basis  of  his  study  of  the  periods 
of  development,  he  submits  important  concrete  recommendations  in 
regard  to  grading  and  school  work.  Supt.  Hobbs  devotes  a  number 
of  pages  of  his  report  to  an  interesting  presentation  of  facts  in  regard 
to  the  importance  of  ventilation  in  the  schoolroom. 

These  reports  are  quite  significant  of  the  present  movement  in  edu- 
cation. It  IS  becoming  necessary  that  the  school  superintendent  should 
have  something  more  than  merely  political  and  clerical  ability.  It 
is  demanded  in  the  most  enlightened  communities  that  he  be  also  a 
trained  expert  in  education ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wise  super- 
intendent sees  that  sure  progress  must  come  by  the  education  of  pub- 
lic opinion  so  that  reforms  may  commend  themselves  to  an  enlightened 
community.  The  day  of  dogmatism  or  blind  appeal  to  custom  in 
other  cities  is  passing  and  the  superintendent  must  now  give  a  reason 
for  changes  proposed.  It  is  not  too  much  to  ask  also  that  superin- 
tendents should  utilize  the  opportunity  they  have,  to  make  contribu- 
tions to  the  content  of  pedagogy.  Each  year  experiments  are  likely 
to  be  made,  or  the  from  observation  and  experience  of  certain  teachers 
important  results  of  general  pedagogical  interest  appear.  These 
should  be  printed  in  the  annual  report,  and  each  superintendent  should 
feel  that  he  owes  a  duty  to  pedagogical  science  as  well  as  to  the  locality 
where  his  work  is  done.  The  reports  mentioned  are  especially  com- 
mendable as  illustrations  of  what  it  may  be  hoped  will  soon  be  expect- 
ed of  all  superintendents.  W.  H.  B. 

The  Propensity  toward  the  Marvellous.   Animism  in  PopularThought 
and  in  Science.     Dr.  Ernest  Mach.     Open  Court,  Vol.  XIV,  1900. 
539-551. 
The  novel  and  imperfectly  understood  solicits  attention,  the  ordinary 

is  unnoticed.      The  beginnings  of   physical  science  were  associated 

with  magic,  there  was  always  a  temptation  to  derive  profit — to  gain 

power  by  keeping  the  facts  of  science  secret. 
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A  marvel  is  to  be  sought  in  the  mind  of  the  person  observing  the 
event.  His  mode  of  thought  being  disturbed  and  forced  out  of  its 
customary  channels  he  adopts  extraordinary  conjectures — usually  fal- 
lacious. Science  is  not  yet  severed  from  the  every-day  world.  This 
is  seen  in  the  proneness  of  certain  physicists,  biologists  and  psychia- 
trists to  espouse  spiritualism.  Some  personal  observations  show  that 
even  they  are  often  guilty  of  taking  the  phenomenon  on  the  authority 
of  others.  The  devotees  of  spiritualism  will  not  believe  that  the 
efforts  are  produced  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  conjurer.  In 
electrical  inventions  science  gives  us  far  greater  marvels  than  the 
pseudo  miracles  of  the  spiritualists.  Our  knowledge  of  nature  is  ad- 
vanced by  resolving  the  extraordinary  into  the  ordinary.  The  two 
operations  need  not  be  combined  in  any  one  person  or  any  one  period. 
The  alchemists  produced  results  afterward  valuable  in  a  new  connec- 
tion. Science  will  be  hampered  so  long  as  its  domain  remains  the 
rendezvous  of  credulous  and  inventional  minds. 

The  article  is  exceedingly  stimulating.  Norman  Tripi^ETT. 

V  V 

Ceskd  Mysl:  Casopis  Filosoficky — Orgdn  Filosoficke  Jednoty  V  Praze 
[Bohemian  Mind :  a  Philosophical  Review — Organ  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Prague].  Rediguji:  Fr.  Cada,  Fr.  Drtina, 
Fr.  Krejci.    Vol.  II,  No.  I.     Prague,  1901. 

Zivot :  List  pro  Vychovu  V  Rodine^  Skole  a  Spolecnosti  [lyife:  a  Bi- 
monthly for  education  in  the  family,  at  school  and  in  society]. 
Redaktor:  Jos.  PeIvCI,.     Vol.  Ill,  Nos.  3  and  4.     Prague,  1901. 

Many  American  readers  will  doubtless  be  surprised  to  learn  of  the 
intense  activity  in  Bohemia  along  lines  of  pedagogy,  psychology,  and 
philosophy.  The  journals  here  reviewed  are  but  two  of  numerous 
similar  periodicals  published  in  the  Czech  language. 

The  Bohemian  Mind  has  as  its  editor-in-chief,  Dr.  Frantisek  Cdda, 
professor  of  psychology  and  pedagogy  in  the  Bohemian  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Prague,  and  whose  name  is  familar  to  at  least  the  younger 
psychologists  of  our  own  country  and  Kurope.  A  brief  survey  of  one 
number  of  this  well  edited  review  will  give  some  general  notion  of  its 
character.  The  opening  article  discusses  with  enthusiam  the  gestheti- 
cal  bearings  of  John  Ruskin's  philosophy  of  nature  and  religion.  The 
second  article  is  by  Dr.  Oldsich  Kramer  and  treats  of  the  relation  of 
imagination  and  feelings.  Dr.  Kramer,  himself  a  former  Herbartian, 
confesses  the  inadequacy  of  Herbart's  theory  of  interest,  and  strongly 
urges  a  physiological  basis  of  feeling  in  relation  to  imagination.  The 
third  article  is  the  first  of  a  series  on  the  ethical  principles  of  Kant 
in  their  relation  to  metaphysics.  The  fourth  original  contribution  is 
an  interesting  article  on  Agony  ;  a  psychological  sketch  by  Dr.  Jenista. 
The  author  has  long  been  connected  with  a  hospital  and  the  basis  of  his 
article  is  the  observations  he  has  made  on  dying  patients.  Each  num- 
ber of  this  review  contains  a  critical  survey  of  the  newest  literature 
along  one  of  the  following  lines :  History  of  philosophy,  psychology, 
epistemology  and  logic,  ethics,  sociology,  psychology,  pedagogy,  met- 
aphysics, aesthetics,  and  the  philosophy  of  religion.  The  present 
number  is  a  criticism  of  the  latest  ethical  literature  and  is  written  by 
Dr.  Cada.  The  Bohemian  Mind  is  not  published  merely  in  the  inter- 
ests of  psychologists  and  philosophers  in  Czech  speaking  countries, 
but  as  well  for  all  Sclavic  races,  as  Russia,  Croatia,  Poland,  etc.,  and 
the  present  number  contains  an  article  on  the  philosophy  of  the  recent- 
ly deceased  Russian  thinker,  Jos.  Miks  ;  also  an  account  of  the  status 
of  psychology  in  Croatia. 

The  second  review  under  consideration  is  a  bi-monthly  and  is  more 
essentially  pedagogical  in  character.     The  two  numbers  contain  arti- 
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cles  by  Dr.  Cada  on  the  psychology  of  psychology  and  the  value  of 
the  same  to  the  teacher  in  which  one  finds  quite  comprehensive  sum- 
maries of  the  American  studies  by  G.  Stanley  Hall,  E.  Harlow  Rus- 
sell, Frederick  Burk  and  others.  Other  articles  in  the  same  journal 
are  :  a  translation  from  Bernard  Perez  on  the  feelings  of  children; 
Children  and  the  newspaper,  by  J.  h.  Paton  (from  the  English),  in 
which  the  author  maintains  that  newspaper  reading  by  children  is  ab- 
solutely harmful ;  a  translation  of  Fechner's  Life  after  Death;  besides 
short  articles  on  art  in  the  schools,  the  study  of  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren, and  hygienic  school  regulations.  The  general  impression  that 
one  gets  in  looking  over  these  Czech  reviews  is  most  favorable  to  the 
scholarship  and  industry  of  the  young  professors  at  Prague. 

Wii^i.  S.  Monroe. 
Outlines  of  Educational  Doctrine,  by  John  Frederick  Herbart. 

Translated  by  Alexis  F.  Lange.     Annotated  by  Charles  De  Garmo. 

The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1901.  pp.  334.  Price,  I1.25. 
This  is  Herbart's  latest  and  most  complete  work  on  education,  trans- 
lated and  annotated,  together  with  some  account  of  the  advances  made 
in  educational  thought  since  his  day.  His  writings  are  claimed  by 
the  authors  to  be  practically  helpful  and  systematically  complete, 
but  his  view,  it  is  said,  needs  modernizing  in  the  relations  of  education 
to  society.  One  of  the  authors'  main  purposes  is  to  indicate  the  new 
social  implications. 

Introduction  to  the  Herbartian  Principles  of  Teaching,  by  Catherine 

I.  DoDD.     Swann  Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  1898,  pp  198. 

Price,  |i.io. 

This  is  another  book  of  Orthodox  Herbartianism,  with  a  two  page 

introduction  by  Rein,  a  number  of  illustrations,  and  with  chapters 

treating  the  aim  of  education,  interest,  experience,  matter  and  culture 

epochs,  humanistic  and  natural  studies,  association,  concentration, 

method,  and  an  interesting  historical  sketch  of  the  growth  of  Herbart's 

influence  in  Germany.     The  author  takes  the  general  standpoint  of 

Rein  and  gives  many  illustrative  outline  lectures. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching  and  Class  Management,  by 
Joseph  Landon.     Alfred  M.  Holden,  London,   1899.      pp.  524. 
Price,  $r.6o. 
This  fourth   edition   adds   copious   questions   from   certificate  and 
scholarship  papers  of  recent  years.     As  we  have  said  in  substance  in 
reviewing  a  previous  edition  of  this  work,  it  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  judicious  works  in  English  on  the  pedagogy  of  the 
different  departments  taught  in  public  schools. 

School  Mafiagement  and  Methods  of  Instruction  with  Special  Refer- 
ence to  Elementary  Schools,  by  George  Coi^i^ar  and  Chari^es  W. 
Crook.     The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,   1900.     pp.  336.     Price, 
$1.00. 
The  topics  are  school  and  home,  school  buildings  and  equipments, 
organization,   discipline,   general  principles  of  instruction,   notes  of 
lessons,  readings,  spelling,  the  teaching  of  languages — vernacular  and 
foreign,    history,   geography,    the   mathematical    group,    elementary 
science  and  object  lessons,  practical  or  manual  topics,  school  music, 
and  physical  exercise.     The  topics  are  treated  concisely  and  conser- 
vatively, but  the  English  point  of  view  which  pervades  the  book  will 
be  helpful  and  stimulating  to  American  teachers. 

Pddagogische  Irrtumer  in  Schule  und  Haus,  von  Hugo  Gruber.     G. 
D.  Baedeker,  Essen,  1900.     pp.  72. 
These  educational  errors  are  classified  as  pertaining  to  the  teacher 
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and  pupils,  parents  and  children,  school  and  parents,  home  work, 
reward  and  punishment,  ideals,  and  life  out  of  school.  It  is  a  contribu- 
tion of  some  significance  to  pedagogical  pathology. 

The  Human  Ear  :  Its  Identification  and  Physiognomy,  by  Miriam 
Anne  Ei^IvIS.  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  London,  1900.  pp.  225. 
These  chapters  contain  a  method  of  classifying  portraits  of  the 
human  ear  by  which  reference  for  the  purpose  of  identification  is 
made  possible  and  convenient.  They  also  show  the  value  of  identifi- 
cation among  non-criminals  by  ways  of  a  minute  division  of  the 
shapes  of  the  rim  of  the  ear.  There  are  53  outline  woodcuts  of  ears, 
and  five  of  the  fourteen  chapters  are  devoted  to  tracing  the  history  of 
ear  physiognomy  from  Aristotle  down. 

The  Diseases  oj  Children's  Teeth,  Their  Prevention  and  Treatment^ 
by  R.  Denison  Pedi^ey.    J.  P.  Segg  and  Co.,  London,     pp.  268. 

The  important  chapters  in  this  book  are  devoted  to  caries,  pul- 
pitas,  periodontitis,  irregularities,  and  hygiene  of  the  mouth  in  home 
and  school.     The  work  is  illustrated  by  99  cuts. 

Our  Teeth  and  How  to  Take  Care  of  Them,  by  Victor  C.  Bei<i.. 
(Young  America  Library  Series,  No.  i.)  Young  America  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  New  York,  1900.     pp.  70. 

Notes  on  School  Hygiene,  by  F.  B.  Dressi^ar.  pp.  14.  Reprint  from 
the  19th  Biennial  Report  of  the  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction  of  Cal- 
ifornia. 

The  Human  Boy,  by  Eben  Phii,i,potts.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York, 
1900.  pp.  242.  Price,  ^i.oo. 
Here  are  eleven  stories  as  true  to  boy  life  as  anything  we  have  had 
in  a  long  time.  They  are  disconnected,  but  the  same  schoolboys  often 
appear  in  the  different  pages.  Some  of  the  escapades  are  actually 
thrilling,  and  everything  indicates  that  it  is  all  very  true  to  English 
schoolboy  life. 

How  to  Help  Boys.  A  Quarterly  Magazine,  edited  by  William  Byron 
Forbush,  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.,  1901.  No.  2.  Price,  $1.00  a  year. 
The  editor  of  this  new  quarterly  is  well  known  to  readers  of  this 
Journal,  and  if  successive  numbers  can  be  kept  up  to  the  high  level  of 
this,  and  really  include  all  kinds  of  work  for  boys, — Catholic,  Jewish, 
secular  and  religious,  in  schools  and  clubs, — it  cannot  fail  to  make  an 
important  and  influential  position  for  itself. 

Evolution  of  the  Individual,  by  Frank  Newi^and  Doud.  The  Rey- 
nolds Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  1901.  pp.  96.  Price,  |i.oo. 
Xhis  author  treats  of  the  natural  laws  of  growth  and  how  to  attain 
mental  and  bodily  freedom.  His  chapters  are  child  growth  and  con- 
tentment ;  the  theory  of  vibrations  ;  the  seen  and  the  unseen  ;  the 
checking  of  growth  ;  love  and  desire  ;  everyday  problems  ;  and  the 
doctrine  of  love.  The  book  has  no  index,  and  to  a  psychologist  seems 
mystic. 

Report  of  Child  Study — Hancock  School,  by  Harriet  A.  Marsh.  The 

Fifty-Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 

City  of  Detroit  for  the  Year  Ending  July  30,  1900.     pp.  142. 

Miss  Marsh  has  developed  in  the  Hancock  School  Mothers'  Club  a 

degree  of  practical  utility  in  child  study  such  as  perhaps  is  nowhere 
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else  known,  although  she  has  not  aimed  in  all  the  wide  irradiations  of 
her  work  so  much  at  science  as  at  service.  The  themes,  which  have 
especially  engaged  attention  here,  are  a  flower  seed  bureau  for  chil- 
dren ;  discipline  and  punishment ;  foods,  their  effect  on  school  life; 
communicable  diseases ;  lies,  amusements,  pets,  and  games  ;  prepara- 
tion for  emergencies  ;  destructiveness  and  its  treatment ;  a  postal  sav- 
ings department  for  children  ;  their  clothing,  literature,  quarrels;  ado- 
lescence ;  the  cigarette  habit ;  the  share  of  the  home  in  training ;  the 
curfew  ;  temperance ;  patriotism  ;  play  and  many  other  topics  have 
also  been  discussed. 

The  Biography  of  a  Baby,  by  Mii,icent  W.  Shinn.  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin and  Co.,  Boston,  1900.  pp.  247. 
This  little  book  is  by  far  the  best  introduction  to  child  study  that 
has  yet  appeared.  In  it  the  author  has  condensed  the  most  salient 
and  interesting  portions  of  her  more  technical  studies  and  presented 
the  whole  in  an  unusually  readable  form.  The  observations  were  very 
carefully  and  conscientiously  made,  and  the  psychological  discussion 
of  them  here  given  is  both  sound  and  acute.  The  book  is  a  model  of 
the  best  sort  of  popularization.  The  work  first  appeared  as  a  series  of 
articles  in  the  Puritan  Magazine.  E.  C.  S. 

Some  Incidents  of  Little  Mary's  First  Years  at  School.  American  An- 
nals of  the  Deaf,  March,  1901,  Vol.  XI/VI,  pp.  186-217. 
Some  competent  hand,  perhaps  that  of  the  editor,  Mr.  Fay,  himself, 
has  given  us  here  an  interesting  study  of  a  deaf  child,  showing  the 
importance  of  caring  for  individuality  ;  the  necessity  of  very  great 
care  and  leniency  in  punishment ;  the  need  of  self  activity  and  grow- 
ing naturally  ;  the  special  caution  with  nervous  children  ;  the  need  of 
each  child  owning  his  own  school  possessions. 

The  Child  and  the  Bible,  by  George  Ali^en  HuBBEiyi..  New  York, 
1900.  pp.  76. 
This  is  a  syllabus  of  twenty-five  lessons  in  education  designed  for 
Sunday  School  teachers  and  parents,  beginning  with  general  topics, 
the  aim  of  education,  its  religious  element,  the  teacher,  man,  body 
and  mind,  consciousness.  It  passes  to  the  more  psychological  themes 
of  perception,  interest,  memory,  thought,  feeling,  habit, will,  and  ends 
with  a  boy's  religion  and  training  a  child's  faith. 

A  Beginner's  Course  in  Bible  Study,  by  James  McConaghy.  East 
Northfield,  Mass.,  1901.  pp.  122. 
This  is  a  tested  scheme  by  a  Northfield  Seminarist  thought  to  be 
helpful  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  and  consists  mainly  of  questions  on  the 
various  topics  with  very  brief  introductory  remarks,  review  charts, 
etc. 

Proverbs,  by  William  Hardcastle  Browne.     Arnold  and  Co.,  Phil- 
adelphia, 1900.     pp.  335.     Price,  $1.00. 
Proverbs  are  the  most  quintessential  ethics  and   practical  philoso- 
phy, and  here  we  have  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  them   so  that 
one  can  lean  their  wisdom  upon  any  topic  included  in  this  index. 

What  Shall  We  Do  Now?  A  Book  of  Suggestions  for  Children's  Games 
and  Employments,  by  Edward  Verraix  Lucas  and  Elizabeth 
Lucas.  Grant  Richards,  London,  1900.  pp.  390.  Price,  6  shil- 
lings. 

This  is  a  book  of  games  for  parties,  ^ames  of  drawing, writing,  cards, 
thinking,  guessing,  for  a  picnic,  a  train,  the  seaside,  country,  in  bed, 
cooking,  gardening,  pets,  Sunday,  reading,  etc.    It  contains  a  score  or 
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two  of  interesting  illustrations,  is  well  indexed,  and  has  blank  pages 
for  the  description  of  other  games. 

Geography  in  Elementary  Schools,  by  W.  T.  Harris.  Washington,  D. 
C.  pp.8. 
In  this  leaflet.  Commissioner  W.  T.  Harris  comes  to  the  rescue  of 
geography  against  what  he  assumes  to  have  been  an  attack  by  G. 
Stanley  Hall,  who  is,  however,  not  named.  The  latter  had  made  re- 
marks criticising  modern  methods  and  saying  that  if  a  serpent  could 
once  be  thought  the  appropriate  symbol  of  wisdom,  a  still  more  fit- 
ting symbol  of  geography  might  be  found  in  a  sausage.  Dr.  Harris's 
reply  repeats  this  in  substituting  child  study  for  geography  in  the 
above  quotation.  This  is  neither  fair  in  argument  or  in  fact.  In  child 
study  a  dozen  different  sciences  are  focussed  upon  one  definite,  lim- 
ited object.  Geography  in  the  sense  objected  to  is  universology — a 
hash  of  all  the  sciences  that  deal  with  nature,  including  everything  from 
the  center  of  the  earth  to  the  farthest  star,  the  facts  taught  in  frag- 
ments, wrested  from  their  logical  connections  in  the  sciences  where 
they  belong.  Hence  it  sins  against  the  unity  of  the  child's  mind, 
and  is  a  pseudo  or  pariah  science  as  taught  in  text-books,  unrecog- 
nized or  actively  disavowed  by  geographical  societies. 

Deutsches  Lesebuch  fur  h'dhere  Lehranstalten,  von  J.  Hopf  und  K. 

PAUI.SIEK.     Grote,  Berlin,  1895-97.     5  volumes. 
Deutsches  Lesebech  fur  hdhere  Lehranstalten,  published  by  the  teachers 

of  the  German  Language  in  the  Royal  Realgymnasium  at  Dublin. 

B.  G.  Teubner,  Leipzig,  1892-98.  5  volumes  bound  in  six. 
We  have  here  a  complete  series  of  readers,  one  for  each  grade  in  the 
German  gymnasium,  from  the  first  year  or  oktava  to  and  including 
secunda.  In  all  these  volumes  comprise  3,602  pages  of  very  carefully 
chosen  matter.  The  page  is  large  ;  the  paper  and  binding  inexpen- 
sive, so  that  each  child  can  own  this  library  ;  and  the  type  is  a  model 
of  clearness.  In  the  lower  grades,  great  prominence  is  given  to  saga, 
legend,  Marchen,  fables,  etc.  By  tertia  these  have  greatly  diminished 
in  number  as  has  the  religious  matter  of  hymns,  sacred  tales,  etc.,  but 
storiology  in  the  larger  application  of  this  term  is  prominent  through- 
out. All  the  volumes  have  a  so-called  canon  of  especially  choice  mat- 
ter to  be  memorized,  and  the  extent  of  this  section  will  surprise 
American  teachers.  History,  especially  in  the  form  of  narrative,  Vol- 
kerkunde,  epic  and  lyric  poetry,  natural  history,  geographj^  savage 
life,  and  proverbs,  are  all  represented,  and  for  the  last  class  Greek 
mythology  has  considerable  representation.  It  is  explained  that  this 
voluminous  material  is  to  be  all  read  as  a  part  of  the  course  in  Eng- 
lish, and  some  of  it  is  made  the  basis  for  library  and  other  study.  The 
last  volume  is  devoted  to  a  concise  survey  of  German  literature  with 
brief  biographies  of  leading  writers.  Next  to  the  quantity  of  matter, 
the  most  striking  feature  of  these  volumes  is  the  range  and  judicious- 
ness of  the  selections.  All  departments  and  periods  of  German  his- 
tory from  the  Niebelungen  down  to  recent  years  are  freely  drawn,  and 
the  writers  have  not  scrupled  to  present  digests  of  longer  and  stand- 
ard works  that  well  embody  the  salient  phrases  and  points  of  narrative 
in  the  originals.  Another  unique  feature  is  a  department  of  jokes  and 
humorous  tales.  The  work  as  a  whole  involves  a  new  and  practical 
solution  of  the  great  reading  book  problem,  which  cannot  be  too 
warmly  commended  to  American  publishers  and  teachers. 

The  College-Bred  Negro.     A  Social  Study  made  under  the  direction 
of  Atlanta  University  by  the  Fifth  Atlanta  Conference.     Edited 
by  W.  E.  B.  DuBois.     Univ.  Press.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1900.    pp.  115. 
This  is  a  very  interesting  and  comprehensive  study  of  the  subject  in 
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a  scientific  and  statistical  way.  It  deals  essentially  with  facts,  and  is 
worth  many  times  the  three  hundred  dollars  which  its  investigation 
cost.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  the  publications  of  Atlanta  University, 
of  which  series  this  is  the  first,  will  be  as  valuable. 

The  Child-Study  Monthly  and  Journal  of  Adolescence.     Albert  H. 

Yoder,  Editor.     A.  W.  Mumford,  Chicago,   March,   1901,  Vol.  VI, 

No.  9. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that  these  two  journals,  one  of  which  has 
for  years  represented  the  study  of  the  first  dozen  years  or  so  of  child- 
hood, and  the  second  that  of  its  later  stages  of  development,  have 
been  united  under  the  competent  editorship  of  Albert  H.  Yoder, whose 
interest  and  ability  give  pleasing  promise  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  interests  represented  by  both  the  component  jour- 
nals. 

Piero  delta  Francesca,  by  W.  G.  Waters.      (The  Great  Masters  in 
Painting  and  Sculpture,  edited  by  G.   C.  Williamson.)     George 
Bell  &  Sons,  London,  1901.     The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.     pp. 
135- 
This  volume  is  copiously  illustrated  with  forty  photographic  repro- 
ductions of  the  author's  more  important  works,  all  of  which  are  full 
paged.     Descriptions  of  each  of  the  author's  most  important  pictures 
and  their  fate  is  interpolated  in  his  life  in  the  text.     The  volume  will 
be  indispensable  to  every  student  of  the  history  of  art. 

A  History  of  Rome  for  High  Schools  and  Academies,  by  George 
Wii,i<is  BoTSFORD.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1901.  pp. 
296.     Price,  $1.10. 

This  work  leaves  little  to  be  required  in  the  way  of  attractiveness. 
It  is  copiously  illustrated  and  the  scenes  are  well  chosen.  It  is  well 
provided  with  maps,  reference,  helps,  questions,  index,  etc.,  and  in 
general  follows  the  plan  of  the  author's  earlier  History  of  Greece. 
The  narrative  extends  from  the  earliest  time  to  Charlemagne. 

The  Teaching  of  Mathem.aiics  in  the  Higher  Schools  of  Prussia,  by 
J.  W.  A.  Young.  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  London,  1900.  pp.  141. 
Price,  80  cents. 

This  is  a  valuable  and  interesting  work  by  a  competent  American 
professor  who  has  carefully  studied  the  German  system  and  given  us 
the  needed  accessory  matter,  so  that  his  book  might  have  been  entitled 
— the  German  system  of  education  in  general  and  mathematics  in 
particular.  He  treats  of  the  genera]  status  of  the  higher  schools,  the 
government,  the  teachers — their  training,  examination,  appointment, 
etc.,  the  pupils,  the  curriculum;  and  then  passes  to  mathematics  ex- 
plaining the  principles  on  which  the  topic  is  taught  from  the  first,  the 
examinations  and  programmes,  an  interesting  comparison  between 
German  and  American  methods,  and  with  conclusions  how  to  make 
our  own  work  more  attractive. 

The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics,  by  David  Eugene  Smith. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1901.     pp.  312.     Price,  |i.oo. 

The  historical  reasons  for  teaching  arithmetic,  why  taught  at  present, 
how  it  is  developed,  been  taught,  present  methods;  growth  of  algebra, 
why  taught,  its  typical  parts ;  growth  of  geometry,  what  it  is,  its  basis, 
typical  parts;  and  the  teacher's  book  shelf,  with  considerable  atten- 
tion to  bibliography. 
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The  Teaching  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages  in  our  Secondary  Schools  y 

by  Kari.   BreuIv.      University  Press,   Cambridge,   1899.     pp.  94. 

Price,  60  cents. 

The  writer  describes  and  discusses  the  English  method  of  teaching 

languages,    pronunciation,    spelling,    grammar,    idioms,    vocabulary, 

reading,  classics  and  methods,  with  the  class,  and  then  takes  up  briefly 

the  pedagogy  of  the  German  language  for  English  pupils;  appending 

a  bibliography  of  fifty  pages  describing  the  reference  library  of  a  school 

teacher  of  German,  and  adding  extracts  from  the  Prussian  order  of 

September  12,  1898,  concerning  examinations  in  German,  French,  and 

English. 

The  Method  of  Teaching  Modern  Languages  in  Germany,  by  Mary 
Brebner.  C.  J.  Clay  &  Sons,  London,  1899.  pp.  71.  Price,  40 
cents. 

This  is  a  report  presented  to  the  Gilchrist  Trust  by  its  travelling 
scholar,  and  is  careful  and  systematic  with  lists  of  schools  visited  and 
lessons  heard,  a  bibliography,  and  treats  of  the  school  canon,  phonet- 
ics, the  methods  of  Gouin,  Haeusser,  Berlitz,  the  Jena  school,  and  the 
position  of  modern  languages  in  the  Prussian  Lehrplan. 

The  Origins  of  Art :  A  Psychological  and  Sociological  Inquiry,  by 
Yrjo  Hirn.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1900,  pp.  331. 
The  author  is  a  lecturer  at  the  Finnish  University  of  Helsingfors, 
and  here  discusses  the  origin  of  the  art  impulse,  the  feeling  tone  of 
sensation,  the  emotions,  the  enjoyment  of  pain,  social  expression,  deduc- 
tion of  art  forms,  concrete  origins,  art  and  information,  animal  display, 
art  and  sex  selection,  self  decoration,  erotic  art,  art  as  related  to  work, 
war,  and  magic.  A  copious  list  of  the  authors  cited  is  appended.  On 
the  whole,  this  may  be  set  down  as  one  of  the  most  important  con- 
tributions to  the  psychology  of  art  of  the  last  decade  and  should  have 
a  place  in  every  library. 

A  Dictionary  of  Architecture  and  Building:  Biographical,  Historical 
and  Descriptive,  by  Russell  Sturgis.     Vol.  I,  pp.  471.     The  Mac- 
millan Co.,  New  York,  1901.     Price,  |i8.oo. 
This  dictionary  of  architecture  and  building  is  a  product  of  joint 
authorship  to  be  completed  in  three  volumes.     The  present  volume  is 
illustrated  by  several  hundred,  fifty  of  them  full  page  cuts,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  nearly  fifty  prominent  writers  who  here  co-operate  with 
Mr.  Sturgis  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  high  quality  and  authori- 
tativeness  of  this  work.   To  the  more  important  topics  brief  references 
are  appended.     There  is  no  work  in  English  that  covers  this  field  ex- 
cept one  begun  in  1850,  which  is  now  somewhat  obsolete  and  inacces- 
sible, so  that  this  work  will  be  indispensable.     It  is  to  be  sold  by  sub- 
scription only. 

Henrik  Ibsens  Dramen,  von  Emii,  Reich.  E.  Pierson,  Dresden  und 
Leipzig,  1900.  pp.  421.  Price,  3  marks. 
These  twenty  lectures  at  the  University  of  Vienna  are  mostly  de- 
voted, one  each,  to  the  dramas.  The  author's  previous  work  on  Scho- 
penhauer as  the  philosopher  of  tragedy  and  on  Grillparzer  had  well 
qualified  him  for  this  work.  He  regards  the  development  of  Ibsenism 
in  other  lands  as  marking  a  new  international  period  of  literature. 

Autobiography  of  a  Charwoman,  as  Chronicled  by  Annie  Wakeman. 

John  Macqueen,  London,  1900.     Price,  6  shillings. 

This  is  a  very  objective  story  of  the  humble  life  of  Betty  Dobbs,  who 

was  a  sunny  optimist ;  loved  flowers  and  music  ;  M^as  full  of  sympathy 

for  all  animal  and  human  life ;  and  was  unconscious  of  her  verv  vir- 
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lues.     It  is  a  very  pathetic  story  of  low  life  iti  I^ondon  and  profoundly 
interesting  in  a  large  educational  way. 

Hypnotism  and  Suggestion  in  Therapeutics,  Education,  and  Reform, 
by  R.  Osgood  Mason.     Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York,  1901,     pp. 
344.     Price,  I1.50. 
This  serious  book  discusses  the  subjective  element  in  the  newer 
therapeutics;  relation  of  hypnotism  to  the  subconscious  mind  ;  cases 
in  general  practice  treated  by  hypnotism  and  suggestion ;  educational 
uses  of  hypnotism  ;  forms  of  suggestion  in  the  treatment  of  inebriety  ; 
six  miscellaneous  cases  treated  by  hypnotism  without   suggestion  ; 
concerning  rapport ;  and  the  ethics  of  hypnotism.     The  book  is  in- 
teresting, especially  to  those  concerned  with  the  practice  of  hypnotism 
for  medical  purposes,  but  its  critical  standpoint  will  hardly  be  rigorous 
enough  to  satisfy  many. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Human  Magnetism.   Translated  from  the 
French  of  H.  DuRVir^iyB.     Psychic  Research  Co.,  Chicago,  1900. 
pp.  III. 
This  mazy,  mystic  book  describes  ether,  the  dynamic  theory,  mag- 
netism, with  a  few  platitudes,  and  then  describes  how  to  become  a 
magnetizer,  and  talks  of  the  polarities  of  the  human  body.   The  second 
part  treats  of  the  pass,  laying  on  of  hands,  fixity  of  gaze  and  various 
cures,  and  all  this  in  this  time  of  the  great  new  development  of  physi- 
ology and  of  psychology. 

History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Compromise  of  1850,  by  James 
Ford  Rhodes.  4  volumes.  The  MacmillanCo.,  New  York,  1900. 
Price,  I2.50  per  volume. 
These  four  volumes  are  devoted  to  the  history  of  this  country  from 
the  Compromise  of  1850  to  Cleveland's  inauguration,  thirty-five  years 
later.  It  is  a  period  that  ranks  next  in  importance  to  that  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  the  Constitution,  and,  of  course,  cul- 
minates in  Lincoln  and  our  Civil  War,  and  what  Mommsen  calls  "  the 
mightiest  struggle  and  the  most  glorious  victory  as  yet  recorded  in 
human  annals."  We  have  no  space  to  adequately  characterize  this 
very  important  work.  Its  independence  in  the  treatment  of  Webster, 
the  Kossuth  excitement,  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  Sumner,  the  slave 
trade  and  its  morals,  the  Burns  and  Dred  Scott  cases,  Fremont, 
Douglass,  John  Brown,  Seward,  Jefferson  Davis,  the  literature  of  the 
period,  McClellan  and  Lee,  the  great  battles  of  the  War  and  its  lead- 
ing generals,  are  all  marked  by  a  boldness  and  freshness  of  view  point 
which  while  sure  to  provoke  criticism  lends  an  intense  interest  to 
every  chapter.  The  book  bears  traces  throughout  of  careful  famil- 
iarity with  the  very  voluminous  contemporary  literature  of  the  subject 
and  is  on  the  whole,  whatever  we  may  think  of  many  of  the  author's 
judgments,  a  monument  of  careful  research  by  the  best  approved 
historic  methods  and  of  candid  conclusions,  so  forcefully  maintained, 
that  many  current  opinions  are  sure  to  undergo  modification. 

American  History  Told  by  Contemporaries.    Vol.  3.    Natural  Expan- 
sion 1783-1845.    Edited  by  Albert  Bushnell  Hart.    The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York,  1901.     pp.  668.     Price,  |2.oo. 
This  is  the  third  volume  of  a  series  begun  three  years  ago,  and  in 
this  time  people  are  more  accustomed  to  the  use  of  original,  historic 
material  and  there  is  less  novelty  in  the  suggestion  that  American  his- 
tory may  be  read  in  the  works  of  its  makers.    The  largest  topic  in  this 
volume  is  the  formation  of  the  Constitution.     Here,  too,  the  author 
strives  to  give  a  fair  representation  to  the  different  schools  of  thought, 
allowing  even  the  wrong-headed,  illogical,  and  unpatriotic  to  appear. 
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From  the  first  date  at  which  this  volume  begins,  the  West  assumed  a 
life  and  character  of  its  own,  and  the  author  has  striven  to  bring  out 
the  abundant  frontier  life  and  the  energy,  so  characteristic  of  the 
West. 

The  French  Monarchy  (1483-1789),  by  A.  J.  Grant.     2  volumes,  pp, 
311,  314.     (Cambridge  Historical  Series.)     The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York,  1900.     Price,  ^2.25. 
The  writer's  story  of  the  growth  of  the  French  Monarchy  in  these 
pages  is  concisely  told  in  an  interesting  way.     His  pages  are  not  en- 
cumbered by  references,  although  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the 
writer  has  his  authorities  well  in  hand.    Indexes,  abstracts,  maps,  and 
bibliography  are  all  that  the  student  could  desire,  and  the  series  of 
histories  of  modern  European  countries  from  about  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  to  the  present  is  well  inaugurated  in  this  book. 

The  Study  of  History  in  Schools.     Report  to  the  American  Historical 
Association  by  the  Committee  of  Seven,  Andrew  C.  McLaughlin, 
Chairman.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1900.    pp.  267.    Price, 
50  cents. 
In  the  winter  of  1896,  a  Committee  of  the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of  history  in  secondary 
schools,  and  draw  up  a  scheme  of  college  entrance  requirements.  This 
book  is  their  report  with  a  brief  bibliography  appended.    The  authors 
have  taken  a  broad  view  of  their  subject,  and  discuss  its  value,  con- 
tinuity, the   mode  of  treating   different  blocks   or   periods,  sources, 
methods,  present  conditions,  history  in  gymnasia  and  lyc^es,  in  Eng- 
lish and  Canadian  secondary  schools,  with  an  appendix  on  maps  and 
atlases.     It  is  a  work  indispensable  for  every  American  teacher,  and 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  serious  student  of  the  subject. 

The  Working   Constitution  of  the   United  Kingdom,   by   IvKOnard 
Courtney.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1901.    pp.  383.  Price, 
I2.00. 
This  valuable  work  treats  in  part,  first  quite  exhaustively  of  Parlia- 
ment in  nineteen  chapters  ;  then  of  institutions  subordinate  to  it ;  and 
thirdly  its  relations  to  the  empire  and  to  foreign  powers.     It  is  both  a 
timely  and  solid  work.     The  chapters  on  Scotland,  Ireland,  the  col- 
onies, and  foreign  relations  will  have  a  special  interest  at  the  present 
time. 

The  Political  Economy  of  Humanism,  by  Henry  Wood.  lyee  and 
Shepard,  Boston,  1901.  pp.  319.  Price,  $1.25. 
This  seems  a  somewhat  novel  departure  for  this  apostle  of  what  to 
many  seems  mysticism,  but  seems  to  be  a  careful  and  serious  discus- 
sion of  the  vital  problems  of  supply  and  demand,  capital,  labor,  so- 
cialism, centralization,  tariff,  corporations,  the  evolution  of  the  rail- 
road, industrial  education,  the  social  experiments  in  Australasia,  etc. 

The  Influence  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  on  Shakspere,  by  Ashi^ey  H. 
Thorndike,  Worcester,  Mass.,  1901.  pp.  187.  Price,  $1.50. 
The  author's  incentive  to  this  study  he  ascribes  to  Professor  Barrett 
Wendell's  lectures,  while  his  hypothesis  concerning  the  great  influ- 
ence of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  is  all  his  own.  He  treat  first  rather 
fully  of  chronology  and  stage  history ;  then  that  of  Shakspere's  ro- 
mances ;  the  discussions  of  Henrj-^  the  VIII ;  then  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  and  their  influence.  Six  of  their  romances,  published  before 
the  end  of  1611,  constitute  a  new  and  distinct  type  of  drama  which 
seems  reflected  in  Cymbeline,  Winter's  Tale,  and  Tempest,  which  are 
different  from  the  rest  of  Shakspere's  plays.     The  chief  conclusions 
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are,  first  that  Sbakspere's  change  from  tragedy  to  romance  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  contemporaneous  production  of  the  Beaumont- 
Fletcher  romances,  and  secondly  that  these  latter  definitely  influenced 
the  above  three  plays  of  Shakspere. 

The  Women  of  the  Renaissance :  A  Study  of  Feminism,  by  R.  DE 
Maulde  la  Claviere.  Translated  by  George  Herbert  Ely.  G. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  1901.  pp.  510.  Price,  I2.50. 
The  merit  of  this  work  is  to  some  extent  stylistic.  It  presupposes 
the  masculinism  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  feminism  of  Latin  countries, 
whence  the  feministic  movement  sprung  in  protests  against  war,  force, 
and  in  the  increased  materialism  of  religion  and  the  hollowness  of 
learning.  Ivove  and  faith  are  the  methods  of  women.  The  first  part 
characterizes  in  successive  chapters  marriage,  the  married  woman, 
children,  education  of  girls,  the  husband,  and  the  various  ways  of 
slipping  his  yoke.  The  second  describes  a  philosophy  of  life,  Platon- 
ism,  mission  of  beauty,  the  embroidery  of  life,  intellectual  resources 
and  conversation.  The  third  book  describes  the  political,  moral,  in- 
tellectual, and  religious  influences  of  woman.  It  is  a  very  readable 
and  modern  work.  Though  not  profound,  it  is  a  distinct  contribution 
to  the  rapidly  growing  modern  interest  in  the  topics  which  it  treats. 

A  Literary  History  of  America,  by  Barrett  Wendeli..  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  1900.  pp.  574.  Price,  $3.00. 
This  large  volume  begins  with  the  year  1600  with  books  on  the  17th, 
i8th,  and  19th  centuries,  while  book  4  treats  of  literature  in  the  Mid- 
dle States  from  1798-1857  ;  book  5  of  the  renaissance  in  New  England, 
mostly  devoted  to  individuals  ;  and  the  last  book  entitled  "  the  rest  of 
the  story  "is  on  New  York  since  1857,  Walt  Whitman,  literature  in 
the  South  and  West  to  the  present  time. 

A  History  of  Chinese  Literature,  by  Herbert  A.  Giles.  D.  Apple- 
ton  and  Co.,  New  York,  1901.  pp.  448. 
This,  we  are  told,  is  the  first  attempt  made  in  any  language,  in- 
cluding Chinese,  to  produce  a  history  of  Chinese  literature.  Native 
scholars,  with  their  endless  critiques  and  explanations,  have  realized 
the  impossibility  of  giving  a  general  survey.  Although  the  author  in- 
timates that  his  work  would  not  fare  well  in  Chinese,  he  thinks  it  may 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  English  reader.  Hence  he  undertakes 
a  sketch,  beginning  with  the  feudal  period  600  B.  C.  and  ending  with 
the  present,  in  eight  books.  His  work  is  made  up  very  largely  of  brief 
quotations  and  many  biographies,  and  is  certainly  of  much  interest. 

The  Classical  Heritage  of  the  Middle  Ages,  by  Henry  Osborn  Tay- 
lor.    Columbia  University  Press,  New  York,  1901.     The  Macmil- 
lan  Co.,  Agents,     pp.  400.     Price,  I1.75. 
This  volume  treats  concisely  of  the  passing   of  antique  man  ;  pagan 
decadence  ;  antique  culture  ;  christianized  paganism ;  ideals  of  knowl- 
edge, beauty  and  love  ;  abandonment  of  pagan  principles  in  a  Christian 
life  ;  and  Christian  prose,  poetry,  and  art.     The  book  is  of  value  and 
interest  not  only  to  educators  but  to  students  of  the  history  of  philoso- 
phy. 

The  School  Speaker  and  Reader.  Edited  by  William  DeWitt  Hyde. 
Ginn  and  Co.,  Boston,  1900.  pp.  474. 
This  is  dedicated  to  the  author's  son,  George  Palmer  Hyde,  "whose 
recurrent  clamor  for  a  piece  to  speak  taught  me  what  to  put  in,  and 
whose  scornful  rejection  of  the  babyish  or  dry,  taught  me  what  to 
leave  out."  The  author  thus  intimates  that  he  has  gone  to  the  true 
original  source  and   asked   boyhood  itself  what  to  use.     We  cannot 
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resist  the  conviction,  however,  that  some  of  the  pieces  would  hardly 
stand  the  test  of  this  oracle,  despite  the  high  general  excellence  of 
the  book. 

A  Text-Book  of  Geology,  by  A-i^bert  Perry  Brigham.    Twentieth 
Century  Text-Books.     D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  New  York,  1901.    pp. 

477. 
This  volume  is  especially  intended  for  secondary  schools,  and  avoids 
excessive  technicalities,  but  the  writer  has  wisely  not  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  write  down  to  students  of  this  age.  Unsolved  problems  are 
stated  to  show  the  vast  field  beyond.  A  little  work  in  dynamic  geology 
is  first  treated,  beginning  with  the  very  accessible  phenomena  of  winds 
and  weathering,  then  comes  the  structural,  and  in  the  third  part  his- 
torical geology,  with  a  separate  treatment  of  the  periods  of  the 
paleozoic  era.     The  book  contains  294  cuts. 

The  Romance  of  the  Earth,  by  A.  W.  BickerTon.  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York,  1900.  pp.  181.  Price,  80  cents. 
The  title  of  this  book  does  not  imply  that  facts  are  either  ignored 
or  distorted.  The  writer's  imagination  refuses  to  soar  where  there  is 
no  path.  There  are  many  cuts,  some  imaginary  landscapes,  and  fancy 
is  on  the  whole  very  judiciously  used  to  stimulate  youthful  interest. 
Few  youth  or  adults  will  dip  into  this  book  without  a  strong  impulse 
to  read  it  to  the  end. 

Science  Primers.  American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  1900.  Price  35  cents. 
History  of  Philosophy,  by  Thomas  Hunter,  pp.  128. 
It  seems  almost  triviality  to  attempt  a  characterization  of  ancient, 
mediaeval,  and  modern  philosophy  down  to  Spencer  and  Hartniann 
with  conclusions  and  vocabulary  in  125  tiny  pages,  and  it  passes  our 
comprehension  what  possible  service  such  a  book  can  do.  Kant,  Schel- 
ling,  and  Fichte  are  treated  in  about  two  pages  each,  and  this  in- 
cludes both  the  lives  and  doctrine. 

The  Common  Sense  of  Commercial  Arithmetic,  hy  Oi^o^crs,  Hai.1,.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1901.  pp.  187.  Price,  60  cents. 
This  very  concise  work  treats  of  percentage,  profit  and  loss,  insur- 
ance, trade  discount,  commission,  stocks  and  bonds,  interest,  banks, 
exchange,  partial  payments,  and  averages.  The  author  limits  himself 
for  the  most  part  to  small  numbers,  and  is  content  to  bring  out  under- 
lying principles. 

Schiller^ s  Wallenstein,  edited  by  Max  Winkler.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York,  1901.  pp.  446.  Price,  60  cents. 
This  is  an  attractive  volume  with  clear  type,  judicious  and  copious 
notes,  a  brief  bibliography  on  the  subject  of  Wallenstein  with  a  map 
to  illustrate  this  sphere  of  his  activity,  and  130  pages  of  interesting 
introductory  matter. 

Chaucer.  Edited  by  Mark  H.  Liddell.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York, 
1901.  pp.221.  Price,  60  cents. 
After  121  pages  of  valuable  introductory  matter,  we  have  The  Pro- 
logue to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  The  Knightes  Tale,  The  Nonnes  Pres- 
tes  Tale,  with  40  pages  of  notes,  and  35  devoted  to  a  glossary.  The 
type  is  good,  and  the  volume  compact  and  tasteful. 

Demosthenes  on  the  Crown,  by  Wii^liam  Watson  Goodwin.    The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1901.     pp.  368.     Price,  I3.75. 
To  aid  in  the  full  appreciation  of  this  masterpiece,  the  author  has 
given  a  comprehensive  historical  sketch  with  much  prominence  to  the 
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negotiations  leading  to  the  Peace  of  Philocrates.  The  author  thinks  the 
time  for  neutrality  on  the  question  of  the  patriotism  of  Demosthenes 
is  passed,  and  that  he  always  had  chiefly  in  heart  and  mind  the  desire 
to  uphold  the  best  traditions.  The  seven  CvSsays  appended,  constitu- 
ting nearly  half  the  book,  will  be  read  with  interest  by  every  scholar 
interested. 

Heath's  Home  and  School  Classics.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  Boston,  1901. 
Price,  10  cents. 

A  Book  0/ Nursery  Rhymes.   Parts  i  and  2.    Arranged  by  Charles 
Welsh,     pp.  167. 
The  Temple  Primers.  The  Macmillin  Co.,  New  York,  1900.    Price,  40 
cents. 
Greek  History.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Heinrich  Swoboda, 

by  LiONEi.  D.  Barnett.    pp.  168. 
The  Child :  His  Nature  and  Nurture,  by  W.  B.  Drummond.   pp. 
146. 
Memory  Training,  by  Wii,i.iam  Iv.  Evans.     A.  S,  Barnes  &  Co.,  New 

York,  1889.     pp.  275. 
The  Teaching  of  Physiology,  by  Wii,i,iam  Townsend  Porter,     pp. 
16.     Printed  in  the  special  number  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical 
Journal  on  Medical  Education,  Sept.  i,  1900. 
The  literary  character  of  this  series  seems  well  maintained  in  these 
booklets. 

Macmillan's  Pocket  English  Classics.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
Price,  25  cents  each. 

Selections  from  the  Prose  Tales  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.     1901,  pp.  343. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  attractive  volume  of  this  entire  series,  and 
contains  besides  an  excellent  sketch  of  Poe's  life  and  a  brief  literary 
appreciation,  eleven  of  his  most  important  works. 

Sesame  and  Lilies  and  the  King  of  the  Golden  River,  by  John  Ruskin. 
1900,  pp.  230. 
Mr.  Herbert  Bates  writes  an  interesting  introduction  of  forty-eight 
pages,  suggesting  eighteen  topics  of  composition  based  on  Ruskin's 
works  for  high  school  pupils,  and  containing  a  list  of  Ruskin's  writings 
in  chronological  order. 

Selections  from  the  Southern  Poets.     Selected  and  edited  by  William 

Lander  Weber.     1901,  pp.  221. 
Twenty-five  poets  are  briefly  characterized  with  extracts  from  their 
works. 
The  Child  Life  Primer,  by  Etta  A.  BIvAISDEi.1,  and  Mary  F.  Blais- 

DEi«i<.     The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1901.     pp.  95.     Price,  25 

cents. 
All  the  pictures  are  colored  and  of  child  life;  the  sentences  are 
short  and  conversational,  with  an  average  number  of  three  new  words 
in  each  lesson;  and  there  is  an  unusual  amount  of  reading  matter. 

Lehmann,  Rudolf:  Erziehung  und  Erzieher,  Berlin,  Weid- 
mannsche  Buchhandlung,  1901.  pp.  344. 
The  man  who  gave  as  a  reason  for  his  pessimism  the  fact  that  he 
had  a  friend  who  was  an  optimist  certainly  presented  an  extenuating 
circumstance.  The  author  of  this  book,  an  Oberlehrer  in  a  Berlin 
Gymnasium,  will  be  accused  by  some  as  being  pessimistic,  but  he  also 
has  an  excuse  in  the  prevailing  optimism  of  German  educational 
writers,  and  his  book  will  be  all  the  more  prized  by  American  readers 
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because  of  his  critical  judgment  and  description  of  the  dark  as  well 
as  the  bright  side  of  German  education.  "In  spite  of  all  the  tinker- 
ing and  improvement  in  details,  our  German  education,"  he  says, 
"especially  the  German  school,  is  behind  the  times  and  below  the 
level  of  national  development.  It  is  lacking  in  that  great  unifying 
aspect  which  should  characterize  the  culture  of  a  great  and  united 
people.  There  is  lacking  a  vital  connection  between  education  and 
life,  between  the  school  and  the  home."  He  clearly  presents  the  two- 
fold aim  of  education,  the  individual  and  the  social,  and  notes  the 
natural  conflict  between  the  claims  of  the  individual  and  of  society, 
and  then  proceeds  to  discuss  in  a  somewhat  popular  way,  such  topics 
as  heredity  and  education;  educational  aims  and  ideals ;  the  factors  in 
education — the  home  and  the  school ;  the  teacher;  present  condition 
of  education;  pedagogy  as  a  science;  the  social  aspects  of  education; 
educational  principles,  and  the  like.  The  matters  treated  are  rather 
commonplace  in  education  but  of  fundamental  importance,  and  Herr 
Lehmann  has  made  them  vital  and  human  by  discussing  them  frankly 
from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  daily  meets  the  practical  problems  in- 
volved. While  his  style  is  sometimes  pungent,  still,  his  treatment  is, 
in  general,  moderate,  fair  and  judicial.  Among  the  specially  interest- 
ing passages  are  to  be  noted  what  he  says  about  the  character  and  per- 
sonality of  German  teachers,  authority  as  an  essential  qualification  of 
the  teacher,  his  suggestions  in  regard  to  home  education,  and  in  regard 
to  ethical  instruction  of  the  young,  as  well  as  the  presentation  of  edu- 
cational questions  in  general.  To  those  who  desire  an  interesting 
inside  view  of  German  secondary  education,  together  with  the  peda- 
gogical opinions  of  an  experienced  German  teacher,  this  book  is  to  be 
commended.  W.  H.  B 

Talks  on  Civics,  by  Henry  Hoi^T.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York, 
1901.  pp.  493.  Price,  I1.25. 
The  author  writes  in  the  hope  of  developing  "  in  young  people  the 
character  of  mind  which  is  proof  against  political  quackery,  especially 
the  quackery  that  proposes  immediate  cures  by  legislation  from  abid- 
ing ills,  resulting  from  human  weakness  and  ignorance.  Since  the 
Civil  War,  America  has  been  cursed  by  such  proposals  probably  more 
than  any  other  country  ever  was."  The  first  book,  on  the  protection  of 
rights,  discusses  the  right  of  life,  liberty,  happiness,  property,  national 
monopolies,  rights  under  contract,  etc.  The  second,  on  the  promo- 
tion of  conveniences,  considers  money,  public  works,  recreation,  defec- 
tive classes  education,  sphere  of  government,  and  cities.  The  third 
book,  on  taxation,  considers  direct,  indirect,  and  inquisitorial  taxes, 
varieties  of  realty-taxes,  rental  value  taxation,  franchise  taxation, 
and  double  taxation.  The  book  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
teacher  and  pupil,  and  is  attractive,  sprightly,  well  indexed,  and 
opportune. 

Aus  Schule,  Unterricht  und  Erziehung,  von  Adoi,f  Matthias.  C. 
H.  Beck,  Miinchen,  1901.  pp.  476. 
This  is  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  essays  reprinted  from  various 
German  journals.  Those  of  special  interest  are  children's  individu- 
ality and  their  faults ;  German  reading  in  the  upper  classes  of  the 
gymnasium;    and  on  humanistic  culture  in  "real"  schools. 

National  Life  from  the  Standpoint  oj  Science.  An  Address  delivered 
at  Newcastle,  November  19,  1900,  by  Kari,  Pearson.    A.  and  C. 
Black,  lyondon,  1901.     pp.  62. 
This  interesting  address  by  the  well  known    mathematician  and 

philosopher  of  science,  advocates  the  scientific  view  of  a  nation  as  an 
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organized  whole,  kept  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  efl&ciency  by  ensur- 
ing that  its  members  are  recruited  from  better  stocks,  by  war  with 
lower  and  trade  struggles  with  equal  nations. 

Domestic  Service,  by  Lucy  Maynard  Salmon.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York,  1901.  pp.  338.  Price,  I2.00. 
Domestic  service  has  been  called  the  great  American  question.  The 
author  discusses  its  history  from  the  beginning  with  the  colonial  peri- 
od; the  remedies  for  its  defects,  including  specialization  in  household 
employments ;  profit  sharing  and  education  in  household  affairs  ;  with 
a  supplementary  chapter  on  domestic  service  in  Europe.  It  is  a  com- 
prehensive and  able  treatment  of  its  theme,  which  should  be  read  and 
pondered  by  every  thoughtful  housekeeper. 

Constructive  Form  Work.    An  Introduction  to  Geometry  for  Gram- 
mar Grades,  by  Wii^liam  N.  Haii^mann.     C.  C.  Birchard  and  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.,  1901.     pp.  60. 
The  writer  here   presents    rudimentary  constructive  geometry  for 
children  between  ten  and  fourteen,  based  on  his  long  experience,  de- 
signed to  cultivate  clear  geometrical  notions;  healthy,  aesthetic  feel- 
ing; power  of  visualization  and  skill  in  construction,  in  order  thus  to 
stimulate  vital  interest  in  geometry.    It  is  an  interesting  and,  in  Amer- 
ican schools,  a  new  departure. 

William  Shakespeare,  Poet,  Dramatist,  and  Man,  by  Hamii,ton 
Wright  Mabie.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1901.  pp.  421. 
The  author  here  gives  us  the  result  of  a  prolonged  literary  study  of 
this  great  spokesman  of  one  of  the  great  races  of  the  world.  He  treats 
Shakespeare's  life,  the  stage,  and  the  chief  plays  in  what  is  thought 
to  be  chronological  order.  It  is  illustrated  by  scores  of  cuts  and  is  a 
model  of  the  bookmaker's  art.  The  author  has  won  general  recog- 
nition as  probably  the  best  and  soundest  of  American  literary  critics, 
and  we  hope  will  leave  a  school  after  him.  He  has  rare  talent  of  ap- 
preciation, and  steadfastly  through  his  career  has  illustrated  the  plain 
but  the  often  forgotten  fact,  that  the  power  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
an  author  sympathetically  is  far  higher  than  negative  criticism.  Mr. 
Mabie's  opinion  upon  the  value  of  literary  productions  within  his 
wide  range  now  carries  greater  weight  in  this  country  than  that  of  any 
other  man,  and  this  crowning  effort  of  his  talent  not  only  brings  to- 
gether the  results  of  the  greatest  and  best  Shakespeare  studies  in  a 
convenient  and  well  unified  form,  but  teaches  us  to  see  new  and 
larger  beauties  in  Shakespeare,  and  to  connect  the  work  in  a  more  vital 
way  with  the  man.  Mr.  Mabie  has  just  received  the  important  ap- 
appointment  of  Lecturer  in  Literature  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Industrial  and  Social  History  of  England,  by 
Edward  P.  Cheyney.     The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1901.    pp. 
317.     Price,  I1.40. 
This  is  a  text  book  for  high  schools  and  colleges,  but  will  interest 
and  profit  any  adult  and  intelligent  mind.     It  treats  of  rural  and  town 
life  and  organization,  mediaeval  trade,  black  death,  industrial  revolu- 
tion, voluntary  association,  government  control,  break  of  the  mediaeval 
system,  with  bibliography  subjoined  for  each  chapter,  and  with  a  score 
or  two  of  interesting  illustrations. 


NOTE. 


Besides  his  investigations  iii  the  history  of  education  and  child 
study,  Prof.  Karl  Barnes  has  done  a  large  amount  of  lecturing  in 
London  and  vicinity  during  the  last  year,  having  given  altogether 
some  200  lectures  before  various  student  and  teacher  organizations,  in 
University  extension  courses,  and  the  like.  The  scope  of  this  work 
may  be  seen  from  the  topics  for  two  of  these  courses  which  are  as 
follows :  on  the  History  of  Education,  at  Gresham  College,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  London  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University 
Teaching,  4  lectures, — the  United  States;  Theorists  of  the  19th 
Century — Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Herbert  Spencer,  G.  Stanley  Hall,  and 
the  natural  history  group  students ;  Expansion  of  Europe ;  Control  of 
Education  by  Women ;  Our  Present  Problems.  On  child  study,  at 
Battersea  Polytechnic  Institute,  under  the  auspices  of  the  same 
society,  10  lectures, — The  Physically  Defective  Child ;  the  Seeing  and 
Hearing  Child;  the  Observing  Child;  the  Imitative  Child;  the  Imagin- 
ing child ;  the  Remembering  Child ;  the  Criminal  Child ;  the  Punished 
Child  ;  the  Inquisitive  Child  ;  Suggestions  for  Further  Study.  In  the 
London  Technical  Education  Gazette,  March,  1901,  is  reported  an  in- 
teresting address  by  Prof.  Barnes  on  Nature  Teaching  for  Children, 
delivered  before  the  Conference  of  Science  Teachers.  His  lectures 
have  not  only  aroused  the  interest  of  English  teachers,  but  are  appar- 
ently bearing  fruit  in  the  modification  of  education  in  the  London 
schools. 

These  lectures  by  Prof.  Barnes  form  one  among  several  indications 
of  educational  progress  in  England  at  the  present  time.  Among 
others  may  be  noted  the  fact  that  the  new  English  code  for  elemen- 
tary schools  allows  history  a  fair  place  in  the  course  of  study,  and  a 
memorandum  on  the  Teaching  of  History  (P.  S.  King  &  Son,  West- 
minster, 1901,  price,  three-pence)  has  been  prepared  for  the  London 
School  Board,  by  Prof.  Withers  of  Owen's  College,  Manchester. 
Prof.  Withers,  we  understand,  is  the  first  man  in  England  to  hold  a 
full  professorship  of  education  with  his  work  counting  toward  the 
Bachelor's  Degree.  The  enrichment  and  humanizing  of  elementary 
education  and  the  regard  for  the  teaching  of  genetic  psychology  in 
elementary  instruction  are  likely  to  bring  about  a  marked  reform  in 
the  work  of  the  London  schools. 
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EDITORIAL. 


No  one,  so  far  as  the  Editor  knows,  has  hitherto  undertaken 
to  characterize  Shakespeare's  treatment  of  youth  and  adoles- 
cence. Mr.  Libby,  who  here  essays  this  task,  is  well 
qualified  for  it  by  years  of  careful  study  of  Shakespeare,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  his  characterizations  have  about  them 
a  breadth  and  virility  that  is  in  strong  and  pleasing  contrast 
with  much  of  the  writing  about  and  about  Shakespeare.  His 
article  is  of  value  not  only  for  educators,  but  for  literature  in 
general. 

Of  all  the  many  studies  of  the  elective  system  in  American 
education,  that  of  Professor  Phillips  seems  more  broadly  based 
upon  actual  facts  as  they  exist  to-day.  Incidentally,  he  gives 
us  much  other  very  valuable  information  concerning  the  present 
condition  of  university  education  in  this  country.  The  tend- 
ency is,  as  he  says,  more  and  more  toward  free  education,  and 
there  is  but  yet  little  indication  that  the  colleges  will  ever  settle 
on  a  small  and  central  corps  of  topics  for  all  students.  In  the 
second  part  of  his  article,  which  discusses  the  elective  system 
in  secondary  schools,  it  is  plain  that  this  system  is  a  character- 
istic mirror  of  our  national  life.  The  writer  fears  that  we  have 
lost  the  old  Greek  conception  that  the  highest  good  consists  in 
the  perfection  of  man  as  a  natural  being. 

In  the  third  article,  Mrs.  Moore  presents  further  observations 
made  with  a  thoroughness  characteristic  of  her  previous  work, 
suggesting  many  important  differences  between  boys  and  girls 
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in  this  respect.  This  article  really  opens  up  a  new  and  prom- 
ising field. 

Dr.  Chamberlain  resumes  the  chief  anthropometric  studies 
that  have  been  made  in  different  nations  within  recent  years. 
Although  only  a  portion  of  these  studies  show  growth  relations, 
those  that  do  so  are  of  special  significance. 

Mr.  Allen  prints  a  comprehensive  preliminary  study  on  the 
great  topic  of  the  use  of  myth  in  school ;  shows  how  both  sen- 
timent and  practice  in  many  lands  and  places  have  tended  in 
this  direction  ;  and  suggests  the  high  educational  value  of  this 
mental  pabulum  for  the  young. 

The  usual  reviews  and  book  notes  follow. 
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SHAKESPEARE  AND  ADOLESCENCE. 


By  M.  F.  L,iBBY. 


I. 

Shakespeare  and  Scott  have  mirrored  human  nature  more 
comprehensively  than  other  writers  in  English.  Each  of  them 
far  outstrips  all  others  in  the  completeness  with  which  he  has 
portrayed  the  age  of  rapid  development  between  fifteen  and 
twenty-five.  In  order  to  estimate  exactly  the  number  of  char- 
acters of  this  period  found  in  each  it  would  be  necessary  first 
to  canvass  thoroughly  all  their  works  for  exact  references  to 
age  and  to  note  all  indications  of  age  where  no  direct  proofs 
were  forthcoming.  While  this  might  be  of  some  use  it  will  suf- 
fice for  our  present  purpose  to  say  that  about  one-fourth  of  the 
thousand  characters  of  Shakespeare  may  be  called  adolescent  if 
that  word  be  extended  to  cover  the  years  denoted  by  the  word 
Juve7iis  among  the  Romans.  Counting  in  a  very  arbitrary 
manner,  to  which  no  importance  should  be  attached,  we  may 
reckon  74  interesting  adolescents  among  the  comedies, 46  among 
the  tragedies,  and  19  among  the  histories.  (Of  children  there 
are  from  four  or  five  to  twelve  or  fifteen  according  to  whether 
the  most  interesting  or  every  possible  mention  be  considered.) 
There  are  many  adolescents  who  appear  but  have  no  interest 
for  our  study. 

It  may  suggest  the  vast  amount  of  keen  interest  and  obser- 
vation shown  this  subject  by  Shakespeare  to  make  a  select  list 
of  thirty  characters  who,  either  on  account  of  direct  references 
to  their  age,  or  because  of  their  love  stories,  or  because  they 
show  the  emotional  and  intellectual  plasticity  of  youth,  may  be 
regarded  as  typical  adolescents.  Any  reader  who  doubts  whether 
some  of  these  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  belonging  here  must 
feel  free,  upon  glancing  at  the  evidence  and  the  opinions  of  the 
critics,  to  alter  the  list  at  pleasure.  Romeo,  Juliet,  Hamlet, 
Ophelia,  Imogen,  Perdita,  Arviragus,  Guiderius,  Palamon,  Ar- 
cite,  Emilia,  Ferdinand,  Miranda,  Isabella,  Mariana,  Orlando, 
Rosalind,  Biron,  Portia,  Jessica,  Phebe,  Katharine,  Helena, 
Viola,  Troilus,  Cressida,  Cassio,  Marina,  Prince  Hal,  Richard 
of  Gloucester  :  these  thirty  have  been  selected  on  the  princi- 
ple of  pedagogical  suggestiveness,  and  perhaps  rather  too  capri- 
ciously, but  where  can  one  find  any  such  list  for  suggestion  of 
profound  study  and  knowledge  of  the  head  and  heart  of  youth? 
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To  do  any  kind  of  justice  to  the  subject  of  this  paper  would 
involve  not  only  a  study  of  each  of  these  but  of  twenty  or 
thirty  more  hardly  less  important.  But  besides  all  the  charac- 
ters in  the  plays  there  are  those  in  the  sonnets  and  poems,  and 
perhaps  the  knowledge  shown  of  adolescence  is  greater,  or  at 
any  rate  more  concentrated  and  profound,  in  these  than  in  the 
plays.  The  plan  proposed  is  merely  to  give  a  brief  commen- 
tary upon  the  poems  and  some  of  the  chief  character^  in  this 
first  section  and  then  to  dwell  more  fully  upon  three  great  typi- 
cal groups  in  the  succeeding  three  sections.  The  poem  enti- 
tled Venus  and  Adonis  is  one  for  which  some  critics  have  even 
dared  to  frame  elaborate  apologies.  It  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
proof  we  have  of  Shakespeare's  fitness  to  handle  the  problems 
of  puberty  and  adolescence.  It  is  a  successful  attempt — per- 
haps the  only  successful  attempt  in  literature,  to  face  the  prob- 
lem of  sexual  passion  in  a  perfectly  candid,  natural,  and  naive 
manner  and  to  do  perfect  justice  to  its  seductiveness  without  a 
single  note  of  pruriency  or  a  single  bribe  to  self-indulgence,  and 
yet  equally  without  a  single  signal  of  weakness,  distress,  shame 
or  pretence.  This  is  true  of  the  poem  if  it  be  read  through 
from  end  to  end  as  it  was  conceived  and  meant  to  be  read,  how- 
ever untrue  it  may  be  of  fragments.  The  work  is  a  master- 
piece and  model  in  the  management  of  the  emotions.  It  is  a 
catharsis  for  the  erotic  passion.  It  arouses  the  feelings  of  de- 
sire only  to  carry  them  into  feelings  of  a  safer  and,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, manlier  order.  And  whoever  reads  it  in  a  licen- 
tious frame  of  mind  will  inevitably  be  disappointed  by  finding 
it  the  purest  of  poems.  There  is  a  whole  philosophy  of  art  and 
pedagogy  latent  in  this  great  work,  and  one  may  well  doubt 
whether  there  can  be  any  real  resting-place  for  educational 
theory  short  of  a  courageous  envisagement  of  this  very  tale  of 
temptation  in  which  a  passion  for  sport  and  adventure  proves 
too  much  for  any  latent  tendency  to  less  healthful  emotions. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  large  world-meanings  spring  from  the  sim- 
ple genius  of  the  poet's  story,  and  one  can  almost  see  in  the 
tale  of  Adonis  and  his  indifference  to  the  love-goddess  a  sym- 
bol of  all  the  innocence  and  vigor  that  discovered  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  the  road  to  America,  and  all  the  chivalry  and 
daring  that  discovered  the  law  of  gravitation  or  the  law  of  nat- 
ural selection ;  for  these  remote  analogies  are  the  best  contribu- 
tions of  a  philosophy  of  art.  The  story  of  the  Passionate  Pil- 
grim is  replete  with  the  deepest  know^ledge  of  the  passions  of 
early  adolescence. 

In  the  series  of  sonnets  the  whole  poetical  philosophy  is 
packed  into  the  smallest  compass.  It  is  nothing  to  the  specu- 
lative reader  but  a  series  of  symbols  of  all  the  matters  that  are 
really  of  most  worth   to   humanity.     Its   foremost   theme   is 
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friendship,  or  a  friendship  between  two  men  so  fond  of  each 
other  that  their  relations  became  those  of  the  purest  and  most 
ideal  love,  so  much  so  that  in  fact  the  verses  have  often  been 
mistaken  for  sonnets  to  a  lady.  The  whole  series  culminates 
in  sonnet  116  in  which  the  poet  declares  emphatically  that 
pure  love  is  the  sole  beacon  of  humanity;  and  it  cannot  be  too 
often  said  that  he  here  refers  to  that  fervent  adoration  which 
may  occur  between  persons  of  one  sex.  One  might  say  that  a 
straight  line  connects  this  sonnet  with  the  best  teachings  of 
Socrates,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  that  in  it  humanity  picked 
up  the  clew  which  it  had  lost  in  the  refinements  and  turmoil 
of  the  great  interval :  though  in  reality  the  Italian  poets 
and  others  had  perceived  the  truth  with  almost  equal  clear- 
ness. In  the  plays  there  are  several  cases  of  such  friendships, 
the  most  striking  being  in  the  M.  N.  D.  and  in  The  Two  Noble 
Kinsynen:  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  play  has  been  somewhat 
misjudged  through  under-emphasis  of  this  factor.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  sonnet  the  poet  says 

'*  If  this  be  error  and  upon  me  proved 
I  never  writ  nor  no  man  ever  loved:" 

and  this  is  a  very  extraordinary  emphasis  for  Shakespeare  to 
use,  and  challenges  one  to  resume  the  chief  points  of  what  he 
has  been  saying,  namely;  (i)  That  there  is  no  law  against  the 
marriage  of  true  minds:  (2)  That  love  does  not  change  with 
externals  ("die  Liebe  hoeret  nimmer  auf"):  (3)  That  this 
kind  of  love  is  not  appreciated;  all  which  have  a  great  deal  of 
mystic  suggestiveness  when  connected  in  that  way,  and  em- 
phasized by  the  deepest  of  all  poetical  psychologists.  Love, 
he  says,  that  changes  with  circumstances  is  egoism,  or  lust,  or 
delusion,  but  it  is  not  true  love. 

•'  O,  no!  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark, 
Tliat  looks  on  tempests  and  is  never  shaken ; 
It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark, 
Whose  worth  '5  unknown  although  his  height  be  taken." 

As  literature  this  is  of  course  touching,  moving,  thrilling, 
but  what  is  its  meaning  to  science  ?  If  philosophy  could  ever 
become  as  interesting  to  adolescents  as  Plato  and  Shakespeare 
found  it,  they  would  leave  any  passion  in  their  passion  for 
ideas,  and  that  may  be  one  sense  in  which  love  might  be  called 
a  socratic  Eros,  or  a  "  star  to  every  wandering  bark. '  *  Turn- 
ing from  the  sonnets  which  we  have  characterized  as  a  philoso- 
phy of  friendship  or  love,  and  glancing  at  the  earlier  plays,  we 
find  at  first  no  very  profound  analysis  of  adolescent  moods. 

In  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  (I,  i)  he  emphasizes  the 
value  of  seeing  the  world  as  part  of  education,  and  the  danger 
of  love  to  the  finest  wits:  he  also  shows  that  he  was  consider- 
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ing  the  value  of  university  life  (I,  3).  The  latter  part  of  the 
play  shows  his  interest  in  outlaws  and  their  charm  for  youth. 
In  Lovers  Labour's  Lost  we  see  a  study  of  the  value  of  learn- 
ing which  is  very  suggestive  even  yet  (I,  i). 

Biron.     "  Study  is  like  the  heaven's  glorious  sun, 

That  will  not  be  deep-searched  with  saucy  looks ; 
Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won, 
Save  base  authority  from  others'  books. 
These  earthly  godfathers  of  heaven's  lights 
That  give  a  name  to  every  fixed  star, 
Have  no  more  profit  of  their  shining  nights 
Than  those  that  walk  and  wot  not  what  they  are. 
Too  much  to  know  is  to  know  nought  but  fame  ; 
And  every  godfather  can  give  a  name." 

But  Biron  makes  amends  to  '  *  that  angel  knowledge  ' '  later  on. 
When  they  all  agree  to  study  for  three  years  and  see  no  women 
he  says: 

**  Give  me  the  paper  ;  let  me  read  the  same  ; 
And  to  the  strict'st  decrees  I  '11  write  my  name." 

If  one  were  to  read  in  an  unwarrantable  meaning  here,  one 
might  guess  that  Shakespeare  thus  early  felt  the  need  of  obey- 
ing conventions  which  went  against  his  nature,  for  the  sake  of 
influencing  the  current  of  the  times.     Biron  says  again 

*'  So  to  the  laws  at  large  I  write  my  name." 

He  signs  the  laws  and  plays  the  game  by  the  rules  laid  down 
though  all  the  while  amused  by  their  artificial  vagaries. 
Finally  the  whole  plan  comes  to  nought,  and  he  learns  the  les- 
son that  laboring  for  an  end  is  often  the  best  way  to  defeat  that 
end.  Many  have  thought  Biron  is  the  picture  of  the  young 
Shakespeare.     In  one  of  his  last  plays  he  wrote 

"  Jog  on,  jog  on,  the  footpath  way 
And  merrily  hent  the  stile-a, 
A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  way, 
Your  sad  tires  in  a  mile-a." 

If  this  is  his  view  it  strongly  suggests  that  love's  labor's  lost, 
and  that  only  what  is  done  in  a  spirit  of  sport  and  enjoyment 
is  a  solid  advance;  but  he  learned  that  sports  may  be  played 
with  most  strenuous  endeavor. 

Shakespeare  has  drawn  the  greatest  villians  in  literature. 
Edmund,  lago,  Antonio,  and  Richard  of  Gloucester  are  far 
greater  devils  than  Milton's  lyucifer  or  Goethe's  Mephistoph- 
eles.  The  only  adolescent  among  them  is  Richard  of  Glouces- 
ter as  he  first  appears  in  Henry  VI,  but  even  there  he  is  too 
mature  in  mind  to  deserve  notice  here. 

In  Titus  A7idro?iicus ,  if  we  agree  that  Shakespeare  wrote  it, 
we  may  study  how  in  his  own  earliest  authorship  (at  24)  he  was 
vastly  interested  in  bloodshed,  crime  and  horror;  it  seems  likely 
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that  a  psychological  study  of  adolescence  will  go  far  to  make 
it  probable  that  Shakespeare  would  begin  tragedy  by  just  such 
a  play. 

It  is  clear  that  in  the  middle  period  of  his  work  he  had  still 
a  great  admiration  for  physical  prowess  and  motor  activity.  Or- 
lando wins  Rosalind's  heart  by  his  wrestling,  and  in  spite  of 
his  intensely  romantic  interest  there  is  even  here  a  touch  of  the 
favorite  platonic  youth  in  this  athletic  hero.  But  the  play  has 
by  no  means  the  Hellenic  freedom  and  power  of  Cyrnbeline — it 
is  too  sweet  and  sentimental  to  be  compared  with  that  most 
wholesome  work.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  too  rash  to  men- 
tion Benedick  and  Beatrice  as  types  of  witty  adolescents;  they 
represent  a  very  large  class  indeed  of  students  of  our  time. 

Mariana  in  Measure  for  Measure  is  a  sketch  of  great  sensi- 
bility and  sympathetic  insight  of  a  type  of  girls  in  whom  love 
has  been  checked  and  defeated  of  its  natural  issue  by  unhappy 
circumstances. 

Jessica  in  The  M.  V.  shows  the  effects  of  being  brought  up 
in  an  unhappy  home;  she  says  to  Launcelot  "Our  house  is 
hell." 

In  Airs  Well  that  Ends  W?// Shakespeare  shows  a  woman 
who  maintains  her  right  to  select  a  husband:  the  characters  of 
Miranda  (and  the  allusion  to  Dido  in  the  Tempest)  and  Per- 
dita  suggest  that  he  thoroughly  admired  a  woman  of  this  type 
so  long  as  she  was  bold  in  innocence.  Perhaps  Olivia,  in  Twelfth 
Night,  is  a  type  of  a  youthful  puritan,  it  is  hard  even  to  guess 
what  the  poet  thought  of  her. 

It  would  certainly  be  going  too  far  to  call  Richard  II  an 
adolescent,  though  he  suffers  from  an  invincible  boyishness; 
but  a  study  of  his  character  would  prove  very  helpful  in  con- 
nection with  esthetic  education,  as  it  illustrates  in  a  manner 
likely  to  cause  wonder  (even  in  the  most  seasoned  student  of 
the  plays) ,  the  endless  wealth  of  analysis  which  Shakespeare  has 
here  bestowed  upon  the  lyric  or  imaginative  character  as  con- 
trasted with  the  active  or  motor  temperament,  and  yet  this  was 
written  apparently  before  he  was  thirty. 

The  character  of  Prince  Hal  is  developed  with  such  fulness 
and  is  of  so  great  a  significance  in  the  light  of  modern  theories 
of  adolescence  that  it  craves  a  separate  and  fuller  treatment, 
before  giving  which  we  may  conclude  this  hasty  catalogue  by 
a  reference  to  the  ' '  Two  Noble  Kinsmen, ' '  Palamon  and  Arcite, 
who  are,  without  doubt,  the  most  ill-treated  of  all  Shake- 
speare's youths. 

The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  was  formerly  either  ignored  or 
reviled.  Most  readers  of  Shakespeare  have  never  seen  it,  as 
it  does  not  occur  in  popular  editions.  Only  special  students  have 
read  it  through.     Critics  now  agree  that  Shakespeare  wrote  a 
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very  large  part  of  it.  .  Its  theme  is  Greek  friendship;  the  story- 
is  frotQ  Chaucer,  and  is  deepened  and  treated  with  mystic  sym- 
bolism. Some  students  believe  that  De  Quincey  was  right  in 
thinking  that  parts  of  it  touch  the  highest  point  of  English 
style.  The  heroes  belong  to  the  group  of  characters  to  be 
treated  of  in  the  fourth  section  of  this  paper,  that  is,  to  the 
type  of  pure  N atur kinder ,  great  in  friendship,  great  in  simpli- 
city, and  great  in  heroic  action. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  about  the  minor  characters  of  this 
play,  and  the  evidence  from  psychology  is  all  to  be  brought 
forward  yet,  it  is  certain  that  no  finer  types  of  youth  can  be 
found  anywhere  than  Palamon  and  Arcite  as  depicted  in  the 
scenes  now  generally  ascribed  to  Shakespeare.  By  a  happy 
inspiration  Dr.  Rolfe  has  put  a  picture  of  two  Greek  youths 
on  horseback  from  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  in  the  front  of 
his  edition  of  the  play;  nothing  could  more  happily  strike  the 
keynote  of  a  work  which  may  be  popular  when  the  troubles  of 
Hamlet  and  Lear  are  forgotten  in  a  golden  age  of  health  and 
power. 

Passing  by  great  numbers  of  suggestive  studies,  such  as  the 
study  of  adolescent  anger  in  Katharine  the  shrew,  the  study  of 
rustic  vanity  in  Phebe  (^As  You  Like  it),  of  feminine  fears  in 
Viola  and  Helena,  of  erotic  passion  in  Troilus,  and  of  incon- 
stancy in  Cressida,  of  selfishness  in  Goneril  and  Regan,  and 
of  filial  piety  in  Cordelia,  let  us  turn  in  conclusion  to  the 
character  of  Prince  Hal. 

The  interest  in  this  portrayal,  felt  by  all  Anglo-Saxons,  in- 
dicates the  character  as  a  racial  type.  He  is  perhaps  the  only 
really  heroic  type  which  Shakespeare  has  drawn  from  actual 
history.  He  is  regarded  still  in  England  and  America  as  a 
typical  Englishman  of  high  class  who,  after  sowing  his  wild  oats, 
develops  a  thorough-going  responsibility  toward  his  environ- 
ment and  reacts  vigorously  in  the  interests  of  honor  and  j  ustice. 
He  combines  the  solid  sense  for  fact  and  real  life  with  that  fine 
background  idealism  which  the  race  equally  demands  in  its 
leaders.  He  appears  in  Henry  IV  ^^Sirt  first,  ^<?;zrj/ /F part 
second,  and  in  Henry  V.  We  see  him  first  in  company  with 
Falstaff  (//".  IV,  ist  part,  I,  2).  In  this  scene  the  prince  is 
still  very  young  and  Falstafi*  addresses  him  repeatedly  as  * '  sweet 
wag, ' '  and  calls  him  ' '  sweet  young  prince. ' '  The  youth  is  at 
a  stage  in  his  development  when  this  lying,  thieving,  blasphe- 
mous, lecherous,  gluttonous  and  bibulous,  but  jolly  and  hu- 
morous old  man  rouses  in  him  a  strong  admiration  and  an 
irresistible  tendency  to  imitation.  He  is  pleased  when  the  old 
man  tells  him  he  is  bad,  and  says  he  is  "  indeed  able  to  corrupt 
a  saint. ' ' 

*'  Before  I  knew  thee,  Hal,  I  knew  nothing;  and  now  am  I, 
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if  a  man  should  speak  truly,  little  better  than  one  of  the 
wicked."  At  the  end  of  this  very  scene,  however,  the  prince 
utters  a  speech  which  proves  beyond  cavil  that  he  gave  Fal- 
staiF  but  a  third  of  his  heart.  He  was,  as  one  may  say,  edu- 
cating the  man  of  desire,  the  lowest  of  the  three  Platonic  levels, 
and  he  fully  meant  to  build  higher  in  public  esteem: 

"  My  reformation,  glittering  o'er  my  fault, 
Shall  show  more  goodly." 

The  robbery  at  Gadshill  and  the  jollification  following,  at 
which  Falstaflf  tells  of  the  men  in  buckram,  and  Falstaff  and 
Hal  mimic  Henry  the  Fourth  as  a  stern  father,  show  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  adolescent  traits  of  love  of  brigandage  and 
of  acting  a  part. 

In  Act  III,  scene  2,  we  find  the  king  playing  this  role  in 
reality.  His  keen  policy  and  profound  knowledge  of  character 
mingled  with  real  ambition  for  and  love  of  his  son  make  this 
deeply  interesting.  He  says  God  has  punished  his  own  sins 
by  giving  him  this  scapegrace  son,  who  is  the  worst  of  his 
many  enemies.  This  makes  a  deep  impression  on  the  generous 
heart  of  the  young  Henry.  The  father  wonders  that  a  son  of 
his  can  have  a  taste  for  pleasures  so  low  and  poor;  he  compares 
him  with  poor  Richard  II,  whom  he  pretends  to  find  very  simi- 
lar. He  says  the  common  people  themselves  are  sick  of  seeing  a 
prince  of  the  blood  making  himself  so  cheap.  At  this  point 
the  boy  exclaims, 

"  I  shall  hereafter,  my  most  gracious  lord, 
Be  more  myself." 

But  it  is  when  he  appeals  not  merely  to  filial  affection,  self- 
respect,  and  family  pride,  but  to  his  sense  of  honor  and  ambi- 
tion that  he  thoroughly  rouses  his  blood.  He  draws  a  picture 
of  his  rival  Hotspur,  tells  of  his  feats  of  arms,  his  undying 
fame,  his  promise  of  greatness,  and  wishes  he  had  such  a  son. 
Then  he  ends  dejectedly  by  a  comparison  of  Hal  and  Hotspur: 

"  Thou  that  art  like  enough,  through  vassal  fear. 
Base  inclination,  and  the  start  of  spleen, 
To  fight  against  me  under  Percy's  pay. 
To  dog  his  heels,  and  curtsy  at  his  frowns, 
To  show  how  much  thou  art  degenerate!  " 

This  at  last  evokes  the  true  Plantagenet  nature,  and  a  long, 
rolling  eloquence  of  chivalry,  heroism  and  invincible  pride: 

"  Do  not  think  so;  you  shall  not  find  it  so: 
And  God  forgive  them,  that  so  much  have  sway'd 
Your  majesty's  good  thoughts  away  from  me  ! 
I  will  redeem  all  this  on  Percy's  head, 
And  in  the  closing  of  some  glorious  day 
Be  bold  to  tell  you  that  I  am  your  son!  " 
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After  twenty -five  lines  more  in  the  same  sonorous  strain,  the 
king  repHes, 

**  A  hundred  thousand  rebels  die  in  this  ; 
Thou  shalt  have  charge  and  sovereign  trust  herein." 

From  this  onward  he  begins  to  assume  his  duties  in  accord- 
ance with  the  faith  his  father  has  in  him,  until  in  the  last  act 
he  saves  the  king's  life  at  Shrewsbury  and  kills  Hotspur. 

In  Henry  IV,  part  2,  we  see  him  still  interested  in  the  low 
life  of  Eastcheap,  but  he  is  older  and  more  manly  ;  he  treats 
Falstaff  with  more  contempt  and  yet  he  enjoys  the  feeling  of 
power  which  the  indulgence  of  his  primitive  instincts  in  this 
society  offers  him.  He  does  not  approve  of  Falstaff  in  his  own 
best  judgment,  and  5^et  he  seems  to  feel  that  he  has  something 
to  learn  from  his  barbaric  philosophy,  a  perfect  sample  of  which 
is  found  in  his  comments  on  Prince  John  of  Lancaster,  near 
the  end  of  the  third  scene  of  Act  IV.  "  Good  faith,  this  same 
sober-blooded  boy  doth  not  love  me;  nor  a  man  cannot  make 
him  laugh;  but  that  *s  no  marvel,  he  drinks  no  wine.  There 's 
none  of  these  demure  boys  comes  to  any  proof;  for  thin  drink 
doth  so  overcool  their  blood,  and  making  many  fish-meals,  that 
they  fall  into  a  kind  of  male  green-sickness;  -and  when  they 
marry,  they  get  wenches.  They  are  generally  fools  and  cow- 
ards, which  some  of  us  should  be  too  but  for  inflammation.  A 
good  sherris-sack  hath  a  two-fold  operation  in  it.  It  ascends 
me  into  the  brain;  dries  me  there  all  the  foolish  and  dull  and 
crudy  vapors  which  environ  it,  makes  it  apprehensive,  quick, 
forgetive,  full  of  nimble,  fiery  and  delectable  shapes,  which, 
delivered  o'er  to  the  voice,  the  tongue,  which  is  the  birth,  be- 
comes excellent  wit. ' '  Here  follows  an  equally  astute  account 
of  the  second  property  of  wine,  showing  a  remarkable  compre- 
hension of  the  close  relation  between  bodily  states  and  feeling. 
**  The  second  property  of  your  excellent  sherris  is,  the  warming 
of  the  blood;  which,  before,  cold  and  settled,  left  the  liver  white 
and  pale,  which  is  the  badge  of  pusillanimity  and  cowardice; 
but  the  sherris  warms  it,  and  makes  it  course  from  the  in- 
wards to  the  parts  extreme.  It  illumineth  the  face,  which, 
as  a  beacon,  gives  warning  to  all  the  rest  of  this  little  kingdom, 
man,  to  arm;  and  then  the  vital  commoners  and  inland  petty 
spirits  muster  me  all  to  their  captain,  the  heart,  who,  great  and 
puffed  up  with  this  retinue,  doth  any  deed  of  courage;  and  this 
valor  comes  of  sherris. ' '  After  further  analysis  of  its  merits 
he  concludes : 

'*  If  I  had  a  thousand  sons,  the  first  human  principle  I  would 
teach  them,  should  be,  to  forsw^ear  thin  potations  and  to  addict 
themselves  to  sack:"  and  this  may  be  called  the  pedagogy  of 
Falstaff.     One  might  adduce  in  further  proof  of  his  gift  for 
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psychology  FalstaflTs  enunciation  of  another  great  principle  of 
pedagogy:  *'  it  is  certain  that  either  wise  bearing  or  ignorant 
carriage  is  caught,  as  men  take  diseases,  one  of  another;  there- 
fore let  men  take  heed  of  their  company." 

In  the  last  scene  of  this  play  Hal  becomes  Henry  V  and 
banishes  FalstafFand  his  friends  from  his  person: 

"  I  know  thee  not,  old  man;  fall  to  thy  prayers."  Perhaps 
the  truest  explanation  of  this  seemingly  heartless  act  is  that 
the  prince  has  overcome  in  his  own  nature  the  very  qualities 
which  he  here  condemns  in  Falstaflf  and  that  he  is  not  in  honor 
bound  to  be  better  to  them  in  others  than  in  himself;  and  for  the 
rest  he  treats  him  well  enough. 

In  He7iry  F,  we  see  how  solid  and  splendid  a  character  the 
prince  had  built  on  his  early  experience.  He  is  a  thorough 
man-of- the- world,  with  a  real  insight  into  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  the  lower  class  and  of  his  rude  and  brutal  soldiery, 
among  whom  he  is  an  idol.  In  the  early  scenes  we  see  him 
acting  his  part  as  a  true  king  of  men,  standing  up  for  the  laws 
and  honor  of  the  kingdom  and  ruling  with  wisdom  and  cour- 
age. In  a  word  the  whole  play  shows,  to  continue  the  refer- 
ence to  Plato,  how  the  characters  of  courage  and  wisdom  may 
harmonize  with  the  lower  nature  developed  and  controlled. 
He  is  a  typically  just  and  human  king  for  whom  men  count  it 
an  honor  to  risk  their  lives.  He  feels  the  cares  of  state  as  we 
learn  from  the  great  speech  in  Act  IV,  sc.  i. 

"  Upon  the  king!  let  us  our  lives,  our  souls, 
Our  debts,  our  careful  wives, 
Our  children,  and  our  sins  lay  on  the  king!  " 

But  this  is  merely  a  soliloquy  and  before  the  world  he  is  always 
the  good  soldier,  decided  in  manner,  earnest  in  purpose,  cheer- 
ful and  elastic  of  temper.  His  last  speech  of  scene  8  is  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  mercy  of  divine  providence,  to  whom 
like  a  great  king  he  directs  the  state  for  guidance: 

'  *  Let  there  be  sung  non  7iobis  and  Te  Deum. ' '  His  own 
philosophy  is  perhaps  best  expressed  in  his  speech  to  his  bride: 
"  a  good  heart  Kate  is  the  sun  and  the  moon;  or,  rather,  the 
sun,  and  not  the  moon;  for  it  shines  bright  and  never  changes, 
but  keeps  his  course  truly." 

Though  there  is  so  great  an  amount  of  data  concerning  the 
education  of  Prince  Hal  that  we  learn  the  chief  influences 
both  of  his  heredity  and  of  his  early  environment,  all  these 
facts  are  given  quite  naturally  as  a  part  of  the  story  and  there 
is  absolutely  no  evidence  discoverable  to  the  effect  that  the  poet 
is  preoccupied  with  any  theory  whatever  concerning  pedagogic 
principles. 
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II.    Romeo  and  Juliet. 

It  is  becoming  clearer  every  day  that  all  who  have  written 
about  Shakespeare's  *  'true  meaning"  have  been  merely  eisegetes 
and  that  either,  as  Professor  Santayana  says,  he  was  innocent 
of  any  religion  or  philosophy,  or  else  he  has  concealed  them 
behind  a  sphinx-like  mask.  The  phrase  "Shakespeare  says" 
is  still  in  common  use  but  in  fact  Shakespeare,  though  he 
makes  his  characters  speak  emphatically  enough,  says  nothing. 
The  plays  and  poems  suggest  a  hundred  views  of  life  but  advo- 
cate none.  Even  those  who  argue  that  we  can  judge  of  his 
opinions  by  the  frequency  with  which  he  presents  certain  views, 
have  no  logical  ground  for  their  doctrine  because  it  is  always 
competent  to  reply  that  he  was  a  shrewd  theatre  manager  who 
cared  more  about  pleasing  others  than  about  airing  his  deeper 
thoughts. 

Nevertheless,  just  as  some  one  said  of  Michelangelo  that  his 
statues  look  not  as  if  he  studied  but  as  if  he  had  studied  anat- 
omy,— so  many  of  Shakespeare's  works  suggest  the  idea  that 
he  had  studied  a  great  many  serious  disciplines,  such  as  ethics, 
sociology,  the  philosophy  of  history,  some  of  which  were  hardly 
in  embryo  in  his  time. 

This  remark  is  peculiarly  true  of  the  study  of  adolescence  as 
we  know  it  at  the  present  day.  The  sure  hand  with  which  he 
has  selected  just  the  essential  features  of  the  adolescent,  the 
rich  suggestiveness  of  both  his  youthful  characters  and  the 
situations  in  which  his  chosen  stories  place  them,  and  the  im- 
mense authority  which  a  universal  verdict  has  given  to  the 
soundness  of  his  observation  make  it  seem  worth  while  to 
glance  at  his  productions  from  this  new  angle  of  criticism. 

Science  has  perhaps  hardly  yet  done  justice  to  the  Shakes- 
pearean ethology,  implicit  and  uncertain  though  it  be.  A 
great  dramatic  type  is  a  synthesis  following  a  vast  amount  of 
differentiation  and  classification,  but  precisely  because  the  poet 
makes  a  complete  synthesis  of  the  object  he  analj^zes — his  syn- 
thesis is  treated  as  of  no  scientific  worth.  With  these  premon- 
itory remarks  there  can  be  no  danger  in  calling  attention  to  the 
scientific  suggestiveness  of  the  leading  studies  of  youth  to  be 
found  in  the  poet's  works.  Let  us  begin,  therefore,  by  asking 
not  what  did  Shakespeare  mean  or  think  about  the  education 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet ;  that  would  be  to  run  into  eisegesis  ;  but 
what  suggestions  can  we  get  by  studying  the  carefully  observed, 
significantly  selected,  exactly  expressed  facts  about  two  adoles- 
cent types,  so  important  that  they  are  known  more  intimately 
to  the  civilized  world  than  most  historical  personages. 

Gervinus  taught  that  the  true  lesson  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
was  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  Friar,  in  which  he  teaches 
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that  temperance  and  moderation  are  the  ideals  of  youth.  '  'Vio- 
lent delights  have  violent  ends;"  don't  love  too  deeply,  it  is 
dangerous ;  be  calm  and  restrain  your  passion  and  it  will  die 
out,  leaving  you  a  good  respectable  son  or  daughter  of  the 
church.  This  absurd  opinion  is  still  largely  held.  It  takes  a 
speech  from  a  good  kindly  ascetic  and  foolish  old  gentleman 
and  quotes  it  to  the  tune  of  *  *  Shakespeare  says. ' '  Dowden  has 
rejected  this  German  view  only  to  substitute  another  nearly  as 
bad.  He  says  that  Shakespeare  does  n't  agree  with  the  monk- 
ish Laurence  but  that  he  wants  us  to  feel  the  greatness  and  the 
exaltation  and  tragic  grandeur  of  dying  for  love  :  it  is  worth 
while  dying  to  die  in  such  an  instructive,  thrilling,  and  ennob- 
ling style.  Well,  we  can  only  answer  that  this  is  another  speci- 
men of  subjective  criticism,  and  that  possibly  Shakespeare 
did  think  this,  but  that  if  so  it  was  a  foolish  thought.  The 
view  which  I  propose  to  suggest  and  which  probably  Shakes- 
peare never  bothered  thinking  about,  in  the  abstract  at  any 
rate,  is  altogether  different,  and  is  mainly  this,  that  the  lovers 
were  all  right,  and,  in  fact,  perfectly  ideal,  and  that  their  death 
was  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  to  the  ignorance  of  adolescence  that 
characterized  all  who  surrounded  them  and  that  is  the  fruitful 
cause  of  tragedies  to-day  as  it  was  then.  Or  in  other  words, 
that  this  is  only  one  of  several  tragedies  in  Shakespeare's  works 
where  bad  education  is  the  form  which  '  *  Fate ' '  assumes,  and 
that  the  most  probable  interpretation  of  the  mystery  lies  in 
what  "Shakespeare  says  "  through  the  mouth  of  a  fool  (Feste) 
namely  that  * '  there  is  no  darkness  but  ignorance. ' ' 

Their  parents,  as  we  shall  see,  loved  them  deeply,  everybody 
loved  them  well,  but  no  one  loved  them  wisely,  and  their  lights 
went  out  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance.  This  irradiation  of  deep 
love  into  wise  and  learned  love,  is  what  ' '  Shakespeare  says ' '  in 
the  series  of  plays,  from  that  in  which  Romeo  and  Juliet  perish  to 
that  in  which  Ferdinand  and  Miranda  celebrate  a  marriage  of 
"true  love"  and  return  from  the  island  to  rule  their  king- 
doms. 

Every  line  of  the  prologue  emphasizes  the  idea  that  it  is 
through  the  parents'  mad  passion  that  these  star-crossed  lovers 
go  to  ruin.  Only  through  the  loss  of  their  children  can  these 
blind  parents  be  purged  of  their  murderous  enmities. 

The  first  scene  falls  into  three  parts.  He  first  shows,  in  a 
vivid  manner,  in  what  an  atmosphere  of  hot-blooded  disquiet 
the  hero  and  heroine  have  come  to  adolescence.  First  the 
servants,  then  the  young  bloods  of  the  two  houses,  and  finally 
the  parents  themselves  are  drawn,  or  rather  rush  incontinently, 
into  a  disgraceful  street-broil,  such  as  in  our  day  would  be 
possible  only  to  drunkards  and  their  mistresses.  The  prince 
represents  perhaps  the  wisest  reaction   to  this  when  he  says 
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"  What  ho  !  you  men,  you  beasts, 
That  quench  the  fire  of  your  pernicious  rage 
With  purple  fountains  issuing  from  your  veins." 

The  second  part  of  the  scene  (line  1 23-161,  Globe  Edition) 
reveals  the  ignorance  of  Montague  regarding  his  son  Romeo, 
the  lack  of  confidence  between  them,  together  with  an  uneasy 
sense  on  the  father's  part  of  his  parental  duty  to  the  boy  in 
his  time  of  greatest  need.  He  relates  how  Romeo  acts  pecul- 
iarly, weeping,  sighing,  returning  home  at  daybreak  only  to 
shut  out  the  light  from  his  room  and  pen  himself  up  in  private. 

"  Black  and  portentous  must  this  humor  prove, 
Unless  good  counsel  may  the  cause  remove." 

This  is  the  wisest  word  Montague  utters. 
Benvolio   retorts,    ' '  Have    you    importuned    him    by   any 
means?" 

Mont.     "  Both  by  myself  and  many  other  friends: 
But  he,  his  own  affections'  counsellor 
Is  to  himself — I  will  not  say  how  true — 
But  to  himself  so  secret  and  so  close, 
So  far  from  sounding  and  discovery, 
As  is  the  bud  bit  with  an  envious  worm. 
Ere  he  can  spread  his  sweet  leaves  to  the  air. 
Or  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  sun. 
Could  we  but  learn  from  whence  his  sorrows  grow. 
We  would  as  willingly  give  cure  as  know." 

Thus  this  silly,  pompous,  passionate,  but  kind-hearted  old 
man  perceives  through  the  mist  of  his  own  vices  that  Romeo 
needs  wise  counsel,  but  he  does  not  see  that  it  is  the  atmos- 
phere of  rage  and  violence  bred,  by  his  own  worship  of  Venus 
and  Mars  that  makes  the  case  of  Romeo  a  foregone  fatal  con- 
clusion; for  it  is  of  the  best  minds  that  love  is  the  canker,  and 
this  canker  must  flourish  where  precept  and  example  urge  to 
the  life  of  primitive  sensuality  and  fury,  and  where  no  means 
are  found  of  irradiating  the  vast  tides  of  pubertal  vitality  into 
passion  for  ideas,  and  reason,  and  spirit. 

The  last  division  of  the  scene  shows  us  Romeo  himself,  an 
immortal  portrayal  of  the  adolescent  insanity  of  the  months 
when  every  organ  and  tissue  of  the  body  is  thrilling  and  vibra- 
ting with  the  maddening  pulsations  of  first  manhood,  and  where, « 
as  has  been  well  said,  insanity  is  the  normal  condition.  He  is 
a  mass  of  conflicting  emotions,  full  of  griefs  and  joys,  all  en- 
tirely imaginary,  for  as  we  soon  learn  he  is  in  love  with  a  girl 
of  his  own  creation,  or,  at  least,  whom  he  forgets  entirely 
when  he  meets  Juliet.  He  wants  counsel.  There  is  a  touch- 
ing instinct  in  him  that  teaches  him  to  seek  for  guidance,  and 
Benvolio  would  gladly  help  him;  but  who  is  Benvolio  to  help 
him  ?    The  unsolved  problem  here  incarnate  in  a  nature  of  the 
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fullest  and  intensest  human  faculty  and  capacity  is  not  to  be 
solved  by  words,  and  least  of  all  by  the  words  of  a  thoughtless 
youth. 

Having  thus  sketched  Romeo,  a  type  of  early  adolescent  pas- 
sion, so  full,  well-rounded  and  vigorous  as  to  seem  capable  of 
standing  as  a  figure  of  all  mankind  at  that  age,  the  poet  turns 
to  expound  a  companion  picture  of  the  dawn  of  womanhood. 
The  second  scene  falls  in  two.  The  first  part  promptly  reveals 
the  fact  that  Juliet's  father,  in  spite  of  certain  refinements  of 
characterization,  is  of  the  same  class  of  parents  as  Romeo's. 
He  is  discussing  the  marriage  of  Juliet  with  Count  Paris,  who 
here  proposes  for  her  hand.  He  objects  to  Paris  that  Juliet  is 
too  young  to  be  married: 

"  My  child  is  yet  a  stranger  to  the  world, 

She  hath  not  seen  the  change  of  fourteen  years." 

Professor  Wendell  (  William  Shakespeare,  p.  125)  says  that 
those  who  attach  importance  to  the  fact  that  in  Brooke  she  is 
sixteen,  and  in  Shakespeare  fourteen  may  be  right;  "  More 
probably,  however,  at  least  to  some  of  us,  the  reason  why 
Shakespeare's  Juliet  is  fourteen  seems  to  lie  in  a  single  pun,  at 
the  time  of  Juliet's  first  appearance,  etc.,  etc."  Here  follows 
an  elaborate  argument  that  Shakespeare  merely  said  fourteen  so 
that  he  could  work  in  a  weak  pun  by  the  nurse.  Now,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  Shakespeare  has  discussed  Juliet's  age  almost  to 
tediousness  in  two  scenes.  Nowhere  has  he  dwelt  so  emphati- 
cally on  the  subject  of  the  precise  age  of  a  character,  and  Pro- 
fessor Wendell  has  entirely  overlooked  the  fact  that  already  in 
scene  2  Capulet  had  used  the  couplet  above  and  followed  it  by: 

*'  Let  two  more  summers  wither  in  their  pride 
Ere  we  may  think  her  ripe  to  be  a  bride." 

When  Paris  retorts, 

"  Younger  than  she  are  happy  mothers  made." 

Capulet  replies,  "  And  too  soon  married  are  those  so  early 
made."  Yet  he  gives  his  consent,  and  invites  Paris  to  an  old 
accustomed  feast  for  the  evening,  when  he  may  hope  for  "  Even 
such  delight  among  fresh  female  buds"  as  "lusty  young 
men  "  have  a  right  to  expect.  This  will  give  him  opportunity 
for  exercising  the  male  right  of  selection: 

"  Hear  all,  all  see, 
And  like  her  most  whose  merit  most  shall  be." 

As  will  often  appear  in  this  paper  Shakespeare  makes  all  peda- 
gogy (not  that  he  ever  bothered  his  head  about  it  in  the  abstract) 
culminate  in  selection  and  courtship. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  scene  we  see  Romeo  getting  coun- 
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sel  again  from  Benvolio,  whose  cure  for  the  turgid  love  humors 
of  Romeo  is  to  plunge  into  new  forms  of  the  same  disease: 

**  One  desperate  grief  cures  with  another's  languish." 

He  wants  light  and  guidance  and  is  directed  to  the  ditch  by 
another  blind  man. 

In  the  third  scene  we  get  the  sketch  of  Juliet's  education  at 
which  the  preceding  scene  merely  hinted.  The  mother  is  de- 
picted as  a  foolish  worldly  woman  who  takes  counsel  with  that 
delightful  old  bundle  of  primitive  social  energy,  vulgar  ignor- 
ance and  warm  human  animality,  the  nurse. 

Lady  Capulet  says:  "  Nurse  give  leave  awhile.  We  must 
talk  in  secret;  nurse,  come  back  again;  I  have  remembered  me, 
thou 's  hear  our  counsel."  Asa  fact  the  nurse  does  most  of 
the  talking  and  counselling.  The  child  has  been  nursed,  fon- 
dled, reared  in  this  atmosphere  of  refined  hedonism.  When  she 
calls  marriage  an  honor  the  nurse  is  charmed: 

**  An  honor  !  were  not  I  thine  only  nurse, 
I  would  say  thou  had  sucked  wisdom  from  the  teat." 

The  mother's  words  are  not  really  less  sensual. 

**  Read  o'er  the  volume  of  young  Paris's  face 
And  find  delight  writ  there  with  beauty's  pen." 

Their  philosophy  of  life  is  simple:  live  well,  that  is  eat  well, 
drink  heartily,  and  marrj^a  husband  who  will  prove  '*  a  precious 
book  of  love."     The  nurse  has  the  last  word, — 

"  Go,  girl,  seek  happy  nights  to  happy  days." 

All  this  seems  harmless,  affectionate,  natural,  and  even  sensi- 
ble; but  it  so  happened  that  Juliet  needed  higher  pleasures, 
and  this  homely  cyrenaicism  was  of  no  use  to  her.  She  desired 
love  as  the  nurse  knew  it,  but  she  desired  more. 

The  next  scene  shows  us  Romeo  and  his  friends  going  dis- 
guised to  Capulet' s  feast.  He  will  also  try  his  right  of  selec- 
tion among  the  *' fresh  female  buds,"  though  he  believes  he 
loves  Rosaline  already.  The  scene  shows  how  in  the  lover  all 
mental  life  is  swayed  by  fancy,  it  contains  the  speech  by  Mer- 
cutio  about  the  fairies'  midwife.  The  scene  ends  with  a  touch- 
ing hint  of  the  approach  of  trouble,  from  Romeo  : 

**  Some  consequence  yet  hanging  in  the  stars 
Shall  bitterly  begin  his  fearful  date 
With  this  night's  revels." 

The  poor  youth  feels  that  he  and  his  friends  are  not  masters  by 
reason  and  knowledge,  but  slaves  of  fate  and  instinct:  it  is  a 
frequent  adolescent  mood  of  presentiment. 

The  first  act  ends  with  the  famous  ball-room  scene  in  which 
Romeo  meets  Juliet,  and  they  fall  passionately  in  love.     This 
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incident  is  portrayed  with  a  wealth  of  romantic  feeling,  and 
with  the  most  exalted  purity,  amounting  almost  to  a  sort  of 
natural  religious  emotion.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any 
one  could  ever  have  dreamed  that  the  poet  would  have  moral- 
ized against  the  holy  innocence  of  this  scene.  Yet  it  is  here 
that  the  end  begins,  and  Juliet  says 

"  Prodigious  birth  of  love  it  is  to  me, 
That  I  must  love  a  loathed  enemy." 

It  is  unnecessary  for  our  present  purpose  to  follow  the  court- 
ship of  Romeo.  AH  the  characters  of  early  adolescence  are  de- 
veloped in  these  famous  scenes  of  Act  II.  Fancy  rules  all  the 
acts  of  the  lover  and  it  is  the  dangerous  fancy  which  converts 
itself  at  once  into  motor  activity.  There  is  no  brooding  senti- 
mentality now  that  he  has  found  his  mate;  he  does  not  dream 
of  things  he  never  means  to  do  like  weaker  or  more  foolish 
natures.  In  the  first  scene  he  climbs  the  wall  of  Capulet's 
orchard  and  leaps  down  within;  in  the  second,  amid  circum- 
stances of  the  deadliest  peril,  he  wooes  and  wins  his  bride  in 
words  of  fire  and  poetry  that  have  moved  the  whole  civilized 
world,  and  whose  popularity  for  three  hundred  years  among 
the  most  judicious  races  is  a  better  proof  of  their  value  to 
psychology  than  could  be  got  from  a  thousand  questionnaires. 
If  there  is  any  conversion  in  the  religious  experience  of  an  in- 
tense and  natural  soul  it  is  that  w^hich  comes  from  recognizing 
the  divine  element  in  love.  There  is  a  distinct  rising  above 
mere  earthly  experience  in  such  lines  as  these: 

"  O  !  speak  again,  bright  angel ;  for  thou  art 
As  glorious  to  this  night,  being  o'er  my  head, 
As  is  a  winged  messenger  of  heaven 
Unto  the  white-upturned  wond'riug  eyes 
Of  mortals,  that  fall  back  to  gaze  on  him 
When  he  bestrides  the  lazy-pacing  clouds, 
And  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air." 

He  has  found  a  goddess,  a  religion,  he  is  full  of  the  courage  of 
the  martyr,  full  of  self-renunciation,  humility  and  simplicity: 

**  My  name,  dear  saint,  is  hateful  to  myself. 
Because  it  is  an  enemy  to  thee." 

Shakespeare's  philosophy  and  psychology  are  mere  poetry,  but 
like  Plato's  poetical  passages  they  are  of  the  deepest  signifi- 
cance, and  this  act  itself  must  be  taken  with  scientific  serious- 
ness if  education  is  to  solve  the  problem  which  Montague  and 
Capulet  failed  to  solve. 

In  the  third  scene  we  meet  Friar  Laurence  and  are  made  to 
feel  the  perfect  worthlessness  of  the  doctrine  of  inhibition  and 
suppression.  When  the  good  priest  hears  that  Romeo  has  not 
slept  all  night,  he  says, 

"  God  pardon  sin!  wast  thou  with  Rosaline?" 
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He  has  a  pious  desire  to  make  peace  between  the  two  families 
and  hence  favors  the  match.  He  fails  entirely  to  measure  the 
rage  of  the  parents  and  thus  misguides  the  lovers  as  much  as 
any  one.  The  fourth  scene  enforces  all  that  has  been  said  of 
the  friends  and  environments  of  the  lovers;  everything  con- 
spired to  make  them  creatures  of  fancy  and  caprice,  nothing 
tended  to  feed  their  need  of  wisdom  in  the  conduct  of  life. 

In  the  fifth  scene  Juliet  learns  that  her  plan  of  marrying 
clandestinely  and  thus  cheating  the  wicked  scheme  of  her 
parents  has  been  successfully  arranged  by  Romeo  and  the  nurse. 
In  the  sixth  and  last,  the  pious  friar,  with  as  much  sense  and 
goodness  as  he  has,  and  in  spite  of  the  terrible  storm  that  the 
act  must  provoke,  makes  them  man  and  wife. 

As  everybody  knows,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  tragedy  in 
this  play  is  that  Romeo  kills  Tybalt  in  a  public  place  of  Verona. 
But  if  we  ask  why  he  killed  him,  it  is  evident  that  we  are 
thrown  back  upon  our  main  thesis,  for  Tybalt  hated  Romeo 
merely  as  he  hated  the  whole  Montague  family,  that  is,  as  an 
enemy  of  the  Capulets.  It  was  Tybalt  who  had  discovered 
Romeo  at  the  ball  and  had  wished  to  strike  him  dead  at  the 
feast.  It  was  Capulet  who,  from  a  sense  of  honor,  had  forbid- 
den a  scene  and  thus  permitted  Romeo  time  to  meet  and  love 
his  daughter.  Even  in  his  bad  system  of  espionage  and  petty 
control  he  was  not  wise  or  vigilant,  for  if  he  had  kept  Romeo 
away  from  his  house  the  tragedy  would  have  been  averted. 

In  the  first  scene  of  Act  III  we  are  shown  how"  the  highest 
and  most  honorable  motives,  namely,  loyalty  to  the  beloved 
Mercutio  and  to  his  own  family  led  Romeo  to  kill  Juliet's  kins- 
man, and  how  the  wise  and  just  prince  of  Verona  exiled  the 
youth  from  his  native  city  and  hence  from  his  bride.  In  the 
second  scene  the  young  girl's  heart  is  torn  between  love  of  her 
kinsman  and  love  of  her  husband.  In  the  third  we  find  the 
friar  trying  to  soothe  Romeo  and  comfort  him  with  his  skim- 
milk  philosophy: 

Romeo.      "  O!  wilt  thou  speak  again  of  banishment!  " 
Friar.         "  I  '11  give  thee  armor  to  keep  off  that  word  ; 
Adversity's  sweet  milk,  philosophy, 
To  comfort  thee,  though  thou  art  banished  !  " 
Romeo.      "  Yet  '  banished  !  '  Hang  up  philosophy. 
Unless  philosophy  can  make  a  Juliet." 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  youth  who  has  never  been  led 
to  love  ideas  can  now  suddenly  accept  them  in  lieu  of  his  bride, 
and  this  is  the  condemnation  of  the  Friar  and  all  his  kind  that 
they  oppose  abstractions  which  they  have  failed  to  make  warm 
and  real  to  instincts  which  mean  all  the  world  and  more  to 
youth. 
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"  Thou  canst  not  speak  of  that  thou  dost  not  feel," 
groans  Romeo. 

"  O  !  then  I  see  that  madmen  have  no  ears," 
says  the  friar,  to  which  Romeo  responds, 

"  How  should  they  when  that  wise  men  have  no  eyes." 

What  indictment  more  true  or  more  terrible  of  any  system 
of  pedagogy  that  does  not  even  aim  at  accounting  for  all  the 
passions  and  emotions  of  the  youthful  make-up? 

The  nurse  enters  and  draws  a  pitiful  picture  of  Juliet's  con- 
dition. In  the  tempest  that  has  now  broken  on  them  she  stands 
alone  unaided  and  untrained.  Romeo  on  hearing  of  her  state 
can  think  of  nothing  but  self-destruction.  It  is  a  moving 
scene,  but  it  is  not  intended  as  Dowden  says  to  convince  us  of 
the  nobility  of  love  tragedies,  but  to  suggest  the  need  of  peda- 
gogy, which  will  know  how  to  direct  these  distinctive  energies 
and  to  turn  the  tears  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  into  useful  and  sane 
activities.  The  poor  friar  at  last  calms  matters  by  sending 
the  lover  to  comfort  his  bride. 

In  scene  four  the  parents  of  Juliet,  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
state  of  her  heart,  promise  Paris  that  she  shall  marry  him  on 
Thursday. 

The  fifth  scene  marks  the  parting  at  morning  of  the  hero  and 
heroine.  They  have  spent  the  night  together,  and  the  pas- 
sionate leave-taking  is  their  last  conversation.  From  this  scene 
onward  the  pathos  and  unbearable  sorrow  of  this  tragedy  of 
adolescence  is  heaped  up  more  and  more.  Terror  and  pity 
sweep  through  the  lines  like  waves  of  a  stormy  sea,  until  the 
final  terrific  catharsis,  in  which  the  whole  dark  story  is  swept 
as  it  were  up  to  its  solution  on  the  shores  of  some  other  life. 
A  tragic  conclusion  is  after  all  a  confession  of  the  poet's  failure 
to  solve  his  poetic  problem.  He  has  struck  upon  subjects 
which  he  cannot  think  to  a  conclusion.  He  has  involved  his 
favorite  characters  in  difficulties,  out  of  which  he  sees  no  prob- 
able or  reasonable  egress;  he  sacrifices  them  to  fate  and  com- 
mends their  souls  to  an  unknown  god. 

We  need  not  follow  the  struggles  of  these  innocent  young- 
sters to  undo  the  fetters  that  confine  and  strangle  them.  It  is 
the  old  story  of  the  ignorance  and  vice  of  the  parents  strang- 
ling the  children  to  death,  like  the  serpents  of  Laokoon,  but 
the  parents,  like  Laokoon  himself,  are  crushed  by  the  same 
bonds,  for  their  ignorance  is  a  legacy  from  generations  and 
generations  of  even  greater  folly  and  sin. 

It  will  suffice  to  touch  upon  the  most  striking  points  in  the 
remaining  acts  which  support  the  main  thesis  of  this  paper. 
After  the  entrance  of  Juliet's  father  (III,  5,)  we  begin  to  see 
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the  meaning  of  a  very  high  degree  of  folly  in  the  management 
of  adolescence.  The  father  finding  Juliet  in  tears  makes  a  few 
remarks,  showing  his  usual  insight: 

"  How  now  !  a  conduit  girl?    What !  still  in  tears?" 

and  after  ten  lines  of  this  kind  of  wit, 

"  How  now,  wife  ! 
Have  you  delivered  to  her  our  decree?  " 
Lady  C.     "Ay;  sir;  but  she  will  none,  she  gives  you  thanks. 
I  would  the  fool  were  married  to  her  grave." 

And  later  the  father  says, 

"  Fettle  your  fine  joints  'gainst  Thursday  next, 
To  go  with  Paris  to  Saint  Peter's  Church, 
Or  I  will  drag  thee  on  a  hurdle  thither. 
Out,  you  green-sickness  carrion  !  out  you  baggage! 
You  tallow-face !  " 

The  wiser  child  pleads  on  her  knees  for  a  freedom  from  con- 
ventionalized prostitution,  but  is  answered  with  brutal  revilings. 

Even  the  the  nurse  protests  at  last  and  Capulet's  weak  rage 
boils  over: 

"  God's  bread  it  makes  me  mad. 
Day,  night,  hour,  tide,  time,  work,  play. 
Alone,  in  company,  still  my  care  hath  been 
To  have  her  matched !  "  etc.,  etc.,  etc., 

and  finally  if  she  prove  stubborn, 

"  Hang,  beg,  starve,  die  in  the  streets. 
For,  by  my  soul,  I'll  ne'er  acknowledge  thee." 

On  his  exit  Juliet  moans : 

"  Is  there  no  pity  sitting  in  the  clouds, 
Which  sees  into  the  bottom  of  my  grief  ?  " 

and  in  her  next  appeal,  to  her  nurse,  she  says 

"Comfort  me,  counsel  me,  alack,  alack. 
That  heaven  should  practise  stratagems  upon 
So  soft  a  subject  as  myself !  " 

The  nurse  advises  her  to  abandon  Romeo  and  marry  as  her 
parents  wish  :  she  rebels, — 

"  Ancient  damnation  !  O  most  wicked  fiend  !  " 

Go,  counsellor  : 
Thou  and  my  bosom  henceforth  shall  be  twain, 
I'll  to  the  friar  to  know  his  remedy  ; 
If  all  else  fail,  myself  have  power  to  die." 

Our  own  is  the  age  of  the  revolt  of  youth  and  love  against 
parental  and  clerical  error  and  stupidity,  and  in  America,  at 
least,  no  reading  of  this  play  is  likely  to  command  much  respect 
which,  like  that  of  Gervinus,  regards  the  friar's  point  of  view 
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as  the  true  one  or,  like  that  of  Dowden,  prates  of  the  nobility  of 
dying  for  love.  If  this  scene  suggests  any  rational  lesson  it  is 
that  all  in  authority  need  to  study  the  moods,  instincts,  and 
aspirations  of  adolescents  and  to  learn  how  love  can  best  be 
made  free  and  in  what  sense  nature  is  wiser  than  priest  or  phi- 
losopher. All  the  good  books  on  Shakespeare  that  lay  the  fault 
for  this  tragedy  upon  any  cause  but  ignorance  of  adolescence 
are  mere  prejudiced  pleadings  for  the  authority  of  pompous 
conventional  stupidity,  and  merit  small  reverence. 

In  Act  IV  Juliet  tells  her  trouble  to  the  friar.  Her  words 
have  the  solemnity  of  truth  of  a  high  order  : 

"God  joined  my  heart  and  Romeo's,  thou  our  hands:  " 

Rather  than  be  inconstant  she  will  slay  herself.  Love  is  her 
religion,  she  sees  in  it  an  act  of  God,  and  will  seal  her  faith 
with  her  blood.  Is  not  this  the  normal  natural  "conversion 
of  adolescence  ?  "  Then  follows  the  friar's  device  for  pretend- 
ing Juliet  is  dead. 

The  readiness  with  which  Juliet  and  the  priest  deceive 
her  parents  seems  as  justifiable  as  the  deceptions  which  are 
daily  practiced  upon  children  and  upon  the  mentally  defec- 
tive. In  the  second  scene  she  promises  her  parents  to  marry 
Paris.  In  the  third,  after  a  monologue  which  is  a  terrible 
revelation  of  the  mental  trouble  that  unfortunate  children  suf- 
fer through  unwise  treatment,  she  drinks  the  vial  given  her  by 
the  priest. 

The  fourth  scene  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  preparations  for  the 
gluttonous  marriage  feast.  Many  times  throughout  the  play 
the  poet  suggests  the  idea  of  a  luxurious  pantry  to  feed  the 
fires  of  love  and  war  in  this  mansion  of  high  living  and  no 
thinking. 

In  the  fifth  scene  all  learn  of  the  death  of  Juliet.  The  grief 
is  as  unrestrained  as  all  the  other  passions  have  been.  The 
priest  who  knows  that  Juliet  is  in  a  trance  utters  a  number  of 
platitudes  about  heaven  as  the  best  consolation  for  the  grief 
that  comes  from  ignorance  of  earth. 

In  the  first  scene  of  the  fifth  act  we  find  Romeo  alone  with 
his  servant  at  Mantua.  He  seems  older  and  much  developed 
by  sorrow  and  self-reliance.  He  is  in  bright  spirits  and  looks 
for  good  news,  but  this  healthy  cheerfulness  of  youth  must  be 
a  presentiment  of  happiness  in  some  better  world  than  this  for 
he  immediately  hears  of  Juliet's  death.  He  at  once  resolves  to 
join  her. 

In  the  second  scene  we  learn  that  the  message  to  Romeo  had 
not  been  delivered  The  third  scene  ends  this  strange  eventful 
history. 

Romeo  finding  Paris  at  the  tomb  of  Juliet  quarrels  with  and 
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kills  him  and  then  remembering  he  had  also  loved  Juliet  pro- 
nounces his  true  epitaph  : 

"One  writ  with  me  in  sour  misfortune's  book  :" 

for  Paris  is  as  much  a  victim  of  the  general  cause  of  the  catas- 
trophe as  the  others. 

This  mad  Romeo  now  prepares  for  death,  and  like  a  true  son 
of  nature  he  dies  bravely,  and  as  drinking  a  toast  to  his  bride: 

**  Thou  desperate  pilot,  now  at  once  run  on 
The  dashing  rocks  thy  sea-sick  weary  bark  ! 
Here  's  to  my  love !  O  true  apothecary  ! 
Thy  drugs  are  quick.     Thus  with  a  kiss  I  die." 

This  scene,  which  has  warmed  many  legions  of  true  hearts,  is 
all  that  Dowden  says,  but  its  truest  import  is  not  in  the 
wretched  literary  sentimentality  he  admires,  but  in  its  power- 
ful incentive  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  slaughter  of  innocents  of 
which  this  is  merely  a  suggestion,  as  the  histories  of  crime  and 
suicide,  and  the  records  of  psychiatry,  and  the  unwritten  records 
of  weakness  and  despair,  may  serv^e  to  remind  us. 

Finding  Romeo  dead  Juliet  kills  herself  with  his  dagger. 

**  We  see  the  ground  whereon  these  woes  do  lie  ; 
But  the  true  ground  of  all  these  piteous  woes 
We  cannot  without  circumstance  descry." 

So  pass  away  these  "poor  sacrifices  of  our  enmity,"  "  for 
never  was  a  story  of  more  woe  than  this  of  Juliet  and  her 
Romeo." 

We  have  outlived  the  idea  that  Shakespeare  wrote  plays  as 
parsons  write  sermons,  in  order  to  point  a  moral  or  illustrate 
some  ' '  central  idea  "  of  a  speculative  ethical  sort.  Yet  it  is  not 
impossible  nor  ituprobable  that  the  real  unity  of  this  piece,  which 
is  that  of  a  story  told  to  please  by  its  harmony  and  unity  of 
effect,  involves  some  sort  of  ethical  unity  which  might  by  some 
sort  of  chemistry  be  crystallized  and  separated  from  the  warm 
currents  in  which  it  now  flows  in  vital  solution.  I  do  not 
claim,  nor  even  believe,  that  Shakespeare  had  in  mind  any 
theory  of  the  need  of  studying  the  claims  of  love  and  natural 
instinct  in  adolescence,  but  after  studying  every  scene  of  the 
play  in  the  light  of  this  thesis  it  seems  to  me  that  this  idea 
does  in  some  way  and  without  straining,  go  a  long  way  toward 
offering  a  cold  intellectual  schema  corresponding  to  the  inex- 
haustible concrete  richness  of  the  story  itself 

However  this  may  be  there  can  be  no  violence  offered  to  the 
extremest  doctrine  of  art  for  art's  sake,  much  less  to  the  nec- 
essary freedom  of  the  dramatist  in  holding  the  mirror  up  to 
nature,  in  our  treating  this  play  as  the  greatest  symbol  of  the 
problem  of  adolescence.     It  is  distinctly  not  a  solution  of  that 
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problem .  Like  the  earlier  Socratic  dialogues  of  Plato  it  is  a  work 
of  inquiry  and  not  of  solution.  When  we  want  to  know  what 
the  problem  of  adolescence  is,  what  its  essential  features  are  in 
normal  cases,  where  the  evils  lie,  and  where,  accordingly,  the 
remedies  must  be  applied,  we  can  hardly  do  so  more  movingly 
and  vividly  than  by  reading  over  and  over  this  tale  of  ancient 
suffering.  The  great  beauty  of  character  of  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
the  warm  passionate  hearts  of  all  their  friends  and  relatives, 
the  great  goodness  of  Friar  Laurence,  the  beauty  and  charm  of 
the  patrician  manners  and  conventions  of  Verona,  the  happy 
contented  service  of  the  domestics,  the  natural  loveliness  of  the 
Italian  summer  nights,  all  tend  only  to  make  us  ponder  more 
deeply  upon  the  unspeakably  pitiful  fate  of  all  concerned,  and 
to  meditate  upon  the  futility  of  any  culture  that  is  not  founded 
upon  science,  and  above  all  upon  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
source  of  all  human  greatness,  namely,  the  heart  of  youth. 

III.     Hamlet  and  Ophelia. 

There  is  a  general  concensus  among  students  of  Shakes- 
pearean chronology  to  the  effect  that  Romeo  and  Juliet  was  writ- 
ten when  the  dramatist  was  between  twenty-seven  and  twenty- 
nine.  The  date  of  the  first  writing  of  Hamlet  is  likely  to  remain 
uncertain,  but  in  the  form  in  which  we  know  it  it  is  thought  to 
have  been  written  about  1603,  when  Shakespeare  was  nearly 
forty.  Whatever  the  true  dates  may  be  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Hamlet  marks  a  much  more  mature  stage  in  the  poet's 
knowledge  of  adolescence  than  Romeo  and  Juliet.  As  we  have 
seen  in  the  preceding  chapter  the  earlier  play  merely  states  the 
problem  of  adolescence,  portrays  the  immense  and  furious  ac- 
tivity and  sensibility  of  the  seats  of  emotional  response  in  that 
period,  and  presents  a  touching  and  moving  poetical  appeal  for 
wise  counsel  and  guidance  as  a  preventive  of  tragedy.  In  Ham- 
let the  poet  begins  as  it  were  (though  always  poetically  and 
never  as  a  conscious  psychologist)  to  probe  deeper,  and  to  en- 
deavor to  answer  his  own  question.  Hamlet  is  the  greatest 
adolescent  type  in  any  literature;  his  psychical  and  sexual  trou- 
bles have  moved  the  western  world  to  the  heart.  His  terrible 
misgivings,  his  insanity,  his  loss  of  the  power  of  loving,  his 
deep  introspective  perplexity,  and,  finally,  in  spite  of  the 
sweetness,  intellectuality  and  moral  idealism  of  his  nature,  his 
utter  collapse,  impotence  and  death  have  brought  home  the 
motives  of  pity  and  fear  with  a  more  searching  cathartic  agency 
than  any  other  single  work  of  art. 

It  is  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  adolescence  and  its  wis- 
est handling  that  we  purpose  reviewing  this  work,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  necessary  to  give  reasons  for  calling  Hamlet  an  ado- 
lescent at  all.  There  is  no  direct  evidence  of  the  age  of  Romeo. 
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That  he  is  a  typical  adolescent,  in  love  with  a  girl  of  fourteen, 
and  showing  all  the  characteristics  of  the  first  bloom  of  youth 
needs  no  proof.  Some  have  believed  he  was  as  old  as  twenty- 
five,  on  the  general  ground  that  Shakespeare  always  regards 
men  of  that  age  as  in  early  youth,  but  the  general  impression 
seems  to  be  that  he  is  nearer  eighteen.^  On  the  other  hand  in 
Hamlet  there  is  direct  and  much  indirect  evidence  of  age,  but 
no  agreement  as  to  what  the  poet's  intention  really  was.^  There 
are  three  clearly  distinguishable  opinions  among  the  critics  as 
to  Hamlet's  age:  (i)  that  he  was  very  young,  say  between  sev- 
enteen and  twenty-one;  (2)  That  he  was  exactly  thirt}^  as  dis- 
tinctly stated  in  Act  V,  Sc.  i  (about  line  150),  and  (3)  that 
he  was  about  twenty  in  the  beginning  of  the  play,  and  thirty 
at  the  end.  This  third  view  does  not  involve  the  theory  that 
the  action  of  the  play  covers  ten  years,  but  merely  that  Shakes- 
peare b}^  the  trick  of  juggling  with  time  (in  which  as  we  know 
from  Othello  and  The  Merchant  of  Venice  and  other  plays  he 
was  a  master  of  incredible  skill  and  subtlety)^  has  blinded  us 
to  the  inconsistency  and  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the  com- 
plete development  of  a  character  from  early  to  late  adolescence 
by  the  shrewd  use  of  a  plot  covering  a  few  days,  and  acted 
without  a  suspicion  of  improbability  in  a  few  hours. 

Minto  {The  Examiner,  6  March,  1875),  has  shown  the  ex- 
treme improbability  that  Hamlet  would  have  been  at  the  uni- 
versity at  the  age  of  thirty,  in  an  age  when  noblemen  left  the 
university  before  twenty.  Equally  important  are  the  numerous 
allusions  to  his  youth,  though  these  are  not  inconsistent  with  a 
greater  age  than  Minto  allows  if  we  remember  how  natures  like 
Hamlet's  retain  the  character  of  immaturity  and  boyishness. 
The  fact  that  Hamlet's  mother,  Gertrude,  inspires  the  king 
with  such  a  passion  as  Hamlet  rails  against,  and  the  fact  that 
Ophelia  is  apparently  Hamlet's  first  love,  strongly  antagonize  the 
view  that  he  is  thirty  years  of  age  when  the  play  opens.  With- 
out expressing  more  than  a  strong  leaning  toward  the  view  ex- 
pressed by  Furnivall,*  one  might  say  that  such  phrases   as 

1  For  a  clear  discussion  of  this  see  The  Academy y  25  Dec,  1875,  Art. 
by  Dowden. 

2  The  best  single  discussion  of  this  is  in  Furness's  Variorum  Hamlet y 
Vol.  I,  pp.  391-394. 

^  In  Othello  by  the  use  of  "double  time  "  he  has  made  a  married 
life  of  a  couple  of  days  seem  to  the  spectator  and  reader  to  cover 
months  ;  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  it  took  several  ages  of  critics  to 
discover  that  a  three  month's  bond  elapsed  in  a  few  days,  so  artfully 
were  the  allusions  to  the  passing  of  time  insinuated. 

*  "  When  Shakespeare  began  the  play  he  conceived  Hamlet  as  quite 
a  young  man.  But  as  the  play  grew,  as  greater  weight  of  reflection  of 
insight  into  character,  of  knowledge,  of  life,  etc., were  wanted,  Shakes- 
speare  necessarily  and  naturally  made  Hamlet  a  formed  man." 
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**  young  Hamlet,"  as  "  a  violet  in  the  youth  of  primary  nature  " 
in  the  characterization  of  his  youthful  passion,  and  the  many 
similar  allusions  to  his  own  youthfulness  and  that  of  his  con- 
temporaries "  young  Laertes  "  and  "  young  Fortinbras,"  fully 
settle  the  fact  that  he  is  an  adolescent.  But  if  there  were  not 
all  this  mass  of  evidence  there  would  be  yet  nothing  in  the  fact 
that  he  was  thirty  to  clash  with  the  idea  of  this  study,  inas- 
much as  in  minds  1  the  aesthetic-philosophic  type  thirty  is 
precisely  the  most  trying  time,  the  age  at  which  the  transition 
from  juvenis  to  vir  was  known  by  the  ancients  to  be  most 
crucial  and  definitive.     His  character  is  just  forming. 

The  milieu  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  studying  the 
education  of  Hamlet:  in  fact,  his  milieu  is  his  education,  if  we 
use  the  latter  word  in  its  broad  and  true  sense.  The  formative 
influences  emphasized  by  Shakespeare  are  (i)  The  prince's 
father,  (2)  his  mother,  (3)  the  Court-life  at  Elsinore,  (4)  the 
University,  (5)  the  Theatre,  (6)  Horatio.  The  enumeration  of 
these  suggests  an  antithesis  to  the  milieu  of  Romeo,  his  parents, 
the  grace  and  luxury  of  Verona,  the  friar,  Mercutio.  Here  we 
are  dealing  with  a  youth  whose  surroundings  have  done  much 
to  irradiate  his  vitality  into  thought,  who  has  in  fact  a  great 
passion  for  abstract  ideas  and  moral  issues,  and  who  has  an  in- 
tellectual earnestness  and  a  broad  outlook  very  strongly  con- 
trasting with  Romeo's  boyish  preoccupation  with  pleasure  and 
ignorance  of  affairs. 

( i)  There  is  in  Hamlet  a  strong  desire  for  guidance.  His  mem- 
ory of  his  father  is  a  beacon  and  a  religion.  There  is  a  pathetic 
tone  in  his  praise  of  his  father  as  an  ideal  of  manhood,  "  I 
shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. "  It  is  the  lament  over  his 
inability  to  harden  into  manhood,  into  virile  character,  an 
unconscious  feeling  of  his  invincible  plasticity,  incapacity  for 
setting,  that  makes  him  think  of  his  father  as  he  does:  ''so 
excellent  a  king,"  "so  loving  to  my  mother,"  "  my  father's 
brother,  but  no  more  like  my  father  than  I  to  Hercules, "  "  my 
father's  spirit  in  arms!  all  is  not  well."  (2)  But  here  the  ad- 
vantage over  Romeo  in  the  matter  of  parents  ends.  Hamlet  is 
torn  between  two  opposite  hereditary  tendencies.  When  he 
thinks  of  her  marriage  his  stomach  turns: 

*'OGod!  OGod! 
How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable. 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world  !  " 

He  associates  his  mother  with  "things  rank  and  gross  in 
nature:  "  "a  beast  that  wants  discourse  of  reason  would  have 
mourned  longer."  This  feeling  culminates  in  Act  III,  sc.  4. 
Here  as  nowhere  do  we  see  his  opinion  of  the  source  of  that 
'  *  dram  of  eale  ' '  which  poisoned  his  life  and  destroyed  the  pos- 
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sibility  of  health  and  peace.  His  arraignment  of  his  mother's 
shamelessness  has  no  superior  in  Shakespeare  as  a  piece  of 
trenchant  and  soul-searching  expression. 

"  Repent  what 's  past ;  avoid  what  is  to  come ; 
And  do  not  spread  the  compost  on  the  weeds 
To  make  them  ranker." 

(3-5)  It  has  often  been  said  that  Hamlet  is  Shakespeare,  but 
this  crude  piece  of  amateurish  psychology  or  psychognosis 
overlooks  the  main  factor  in  the  diagnosis  of  Hamlet's  disease, 
namely,  that  he  lacked  expression.  Shakespeare  possessed  pre- 
cisely the  greatest  gift  of  expression  short  of  positive  action 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  while  Hamlet,  brought  up  in  the 
rude  Court  of  Elsinore,  and  untrained  in  the  technique  of  any 
art,  frets  his  soul  to  death  ranting  about  poetry  and  theaters 
to  imbeciles  like  Polonius  and  matter-of-fact  friends  like  Hora- 
tio. Is  it  possible  to  imagine  a  greater  difference  of  opportunity 
and  hence  of  development  than  that  between  Shakespeare  in 
London  and  Hamlet  at  Elsinore? 

Not  that  art,  even  the  drama  itself,  would  have  thoroughly 
sanified  Hamlet:  the  highest  art  impulses  were  surging  in  him 
it  is  true,  but,  as  Aristotle  pointed  out,  the  highest  art  does  not 
form  works  of  art  but  moulds  states,  and  creates  a  second  and 
better  world.  Shakespeare  may  have  suffered  from  insufficient 
play  for  his  faculties  and  may  have  withered  early  from  the 
inability  of  dramatic  expression  to  let  out  of  him  all  the  energy 
that  nature  poured  into  him,  but  what  must  have  been  the 
psychic  condition  of  a  Shakespeare  unable  to  meet  artists,  to 
learn  to  make  himself  felt,  in  a  word  to  find  a  motor  outlet  for 
the  vast  ceaseless  influx  of  sensations  and  ideas  of  his  mirac- 
ulous sensibility  and  voracious  acquisitiveness.  He  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  the  most  melancholy  and  discontented 
of  men. 

One  might  say  that  the  book  of  Hamlet's  psychology  begins 
with  his  vast  sensibility,  and  proceeds  through  incomparable 
intellectual  and  emotional  chapters  to  the  beginning  of  volition 
and  action  and  is  there  torn  off.  The  proof  of  this  has  not  been 
weighed  in  the  light  of  modern  psychology.  Read  this  speech 
in  relation  to  the  latest  views  on  habit: 

"That  monster,  custom,  who  all  sense  doth  eat, 
Of  habits  devil,  is  angel  yet  in  this, 
That  to  the  use  of  actions  fair  and  good 
He  likewise  gives  a  frock  or  livery 
That  aptly  is  put  on.     Refrain  to-night ; 
And  that  shall  lend  a  kind  of  easiness 
To  the  next  abstinence  :  the  next  more  easy  ; 
For  use  almost  can  change  the  stamp  of  nature. 
And  master  the  devil  or  throw  him  out 
With  wondrous  potency." 
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Compare  James's  well-known  laws  concerning  the  starting 
and  the  continuance  of  good  habits. 

Perhaps  James's  harsh  judgment  of  Rousseau,  where  he  says 
(Vol.  I,  p.  125),  "There  is  no  more  contemptible  type  of 
human  character  than  that  of  the  nerveless  sentimentalist  and 
dreamer,  who  spends  his  life  in  a  weltering  sea  of  sensibility  and 
emotion,  but  who  never  does  a  manly  concrete  deed,"  could  not 
get  a  greater  rebuke  than  it  gets  from  Shakespeare's  Hamlet,  a 
character  utterly  unable  to  do  a  "manly  concrete  deed," 
and  always  floundering  in  a  sea  of  sensibility,  yet  more  dig- 
nified, more  sincere  and  aspiring  than  most  virile  characters. 
It  is  clear  that  Hamlet  pondered  on  habit  as  deeply  as  Prof. 
James,  though  he  has  none  of  the  "contemptible"  traits  of 
Rousseau,  and  it  seems  quite  clear  that  incapacity  for  manly 
action  and  a  surplus  of  feeling  may  occur  in  great  characters, 
and  hence  that  the  contempt  which  it  is  so  easy  to  fling  at  the 
great  Rousseau  should  not  be  levelled  at  his  fine  feelings  but  at 
something  else.  This  preaching  against  the  inefficiency  of  the 
Hamlet-nature  and  the  tendency  to  make  the  results  of  ignor- 
ance appear  the  cause  of  weakness  are  merely  our  unconscious 
self-defence  of  ignorant  pedagogy,  and  analogous  to  the  antics 
of  a  mother  who  whips  her  child  for  her  own  faults.  We  must 
not  any  longer  say  that  men  like  Rousseau  are  contemptible 
because  they  are  sinful,  but  w^e  must  say  that  they  have  not 
been  perfect  because  we  have  not  understood  how  to  rear  them, 
and  for  the  rest  we  must  wonder  at  the  inherent  virtue  by 
which  they  saved  and  irradiated  so  much  from  sensuality  and 
oblivion. 

But  the  finest  proof,  perhaps,  of  Hamlet's  psychological  gift, 
and  one  never  quoted,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  speech  of  the 
Play  King  (III,  2,  200),  though  it  is  not  certain,  of  course, 
that  these  are  the  lines  inserted  by  Hamlet.  For  a  profounder 
psychological  philosophy  one  might  search  the  works  of  the 
period  in  vain.  The  Play  Queen  has  just  been  protesting  that 
she  will  never  forget  her  dying  husband:  he  replies: 

"  I  do  believe  you  think  what  now  you  speak ; 
But  what  we  do  determine  oft  we  break. 
Purpose  is  but  the  slave  to  memory, 
Of  violent  birth  but  poor  validity; 
Which  now  like  fruit  unripe  sticks  on  the  tree, 
But  fall  unshaken  when  they  mellow  be. 
Most  necessary  'tis  that  we  forget 
To  pay  ourselves  what  to  ourselves  is  debt ; 
What  to  ourselves  in  passion  we  propose, 
The  passion  ending,  doth  the  purpose  lose. 
The  violence  of  either  grief  or  joy 
Their  own  enactures  with  themselves  destroy; 
Where  joy  most  revels,  grief  doth  most  lament, 
Grief  joys,  joy  grieves,  on  slender  accident. 
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This  world  is  not  for  aye,  nor  'tis  not  strange, 

That  even  our  love  should  with  our  fortune  change ; 

For  'tis  a  question  left  us  yet  to  prove 

Whether  love  lead  fortune  or  else  fortune  love. 

The  great  man  down,  you  mark  his  favorite  flies  ; 

The  poor  advanced,  makes  friends  of  enemies. 

And  hitherto  doth  love  on  fortune  tend, 

For  who  not  needs  shall  never  lack  a  friend ; 

And  who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try, 

Directly  seasons  him  his  enemy. 

But  orderly  to  end  where  I  begun, 

Our  wills  and  fates  do  so  contrary  run, 

That  our  devices  still  are  overthrown, 

Our  thoughts  are  ours,  their  ends  none  of  our  own." 

Whether  actually  written  by  Hamlet  or  not  this  is  Hamlet's 
Weltanschauung  and  a  more  perfect  example  of  brilliant  com- 
pact philosophical  exposition  is  far  to  seek.  The  masterly  ease 
with  which  the  relations  of  love  and  fate  are  set  forth,  the  sure 
grasp  upon  love  as  the  essence  of  will,  and  of  joy,  and  grief,  and 
memory,  and  accident,  as  the  elements  of  fate,  the  central 
thought  that  we  are  in  a  transition  stage  and  that  it  is  not  yet 
settled  whether  we  are  to  control  fate  or  fate  us,  the  anticipa- 
tion of  the  great  apergu  of  Leibnitz  that  our  thoughts  are  free 
however  little  our  conduct  may  as  5^et  agree  with  them,  and 
perhaps  above  all  the  idea  that  good  purpose,  or  loving  will, 
however  frustrated  by  accident,  weakness  and  ignorance,  is 
the  thing  that  reason  can  depend  on,  all  mark  this  as  a  passage 
of  the  highest  order  of  thought.  //  is  a  passage  that  grows 
and  grows  with  study  and  reminds  us  of  the  verdict  of  Coleridge 
after  forty  years  of  study  of  Shakespeare,  that  the  plays  become 
hackneyed  only  to  the  unprogressive.  These  and  similar  pas- 
sages make  one  wonder  whether  the  * '  mere  phrasemaker ' ' 
theory  of  Shakespeare  goes  very  far.  He  who  created  Hamlet 
was  he  not  a  philosopher?  One  would  say  that  if  he  had 
memorized  this  one  quotation  and  thought  about  it  often  he 
must  have  had  a  complete  little  system  of  his  own,  for  it  is  an 
abstract  of  the  whole  world. 

We  may  assume  that  Hamlet  had  got  his  turn  for  philoso- 
phizing from  the  university,  and  as  he  is  represented  as  fond  of 
books  and  poetry,  we  infer  that  he  had  taken  a  lively  interest 
in  the  culture  of  the  age.  His  great  skill  in  fencing  proves 
that  manual  exercise  was  not  neglected,  his  shortness  of  breath 
perhaps  points  to  his  tendency  to  neglect  sufficient  bodily  ac- 
tivity. (For  proof  that  he  was  fat  see  Furness'  Hamlet  I,  p. 
446. )  His  dislike  of  drinking  and  carousals  is  strongly  indi- 
cated. 

(6)  In  Horatio,  Hamlet  has  a  friend  as  opposite  as  possible 
to  Mercutio.  He  is  a  solid,  common-sense  man  of  perfect 
sincerity  and  honor,  just  a  type  of  a  certain  Teutonic  or  Anglo- 
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Saxon  character  known  as  absolutely  reliable.  Horatio  is  al- 
most oppressively  sane,  and  his  love  for  Hamlet  is  the  more 
impressive  on  this  account.  He  does  not  condemn  the  emo- 
tional temperament  because  of  its  hysteria  and  inefficiency: 
he  sees  that  Hamlet  is  overloaded  with  hereditary  energy  and 
being  unable  to  help  him  on  the  high  philosophical  and  psycho- 
logical planes  he  offers  him  his  good  sense  and  his  strong,  quiet 
sympathy.  This,  like  many  other  features  of  the  play,  may 
well  be  taken  as  of  deep  pedagogic  suggestiveness.  As  before, 
Shakespeare  is  unable  to  save  his  hero,  but  he  is  at  least  making 
here  a  new  set  of  conditions  and  not  merely  depicting  the  worst 
possible  treatment  of  adolescence. 

If  any  further  proof  of  Hamlet's  essential  youth  were  needed, 
it  might  be  found  in  the  paradoxical  nature  of  his  whole  make- 
up. Physically  he  is  fat  and  inclined  to  a  sedentary  life  of 
moody,  brooding  thought;  but  he  has  such  gifts  as  a  swords- 
man that  he  is  more  than  a  match  for  the  best  of  the  time;  and 
Fortinbras  who  is  nothing  if  not  a  man  of  action,  and  who 
indeed  serves  the  artistic  purpose  of  a  foil  to  Hamlet  in  this 
particular,  expresses  the  view  that  Hamlet  was  potentially  a 
soldier  like  his  warlike  father.  Morally  Hamlet  is  the  soul  of 
a  certain  exalted  purity  and  refinement;  nothing  offends  him 
more  than  debauchery  or  vulgarity,  yet  in  his  mood  he  makes 
obscene  witticisms,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  all  his  rela- 
tions toward  Ophelia  agree  with  his  better  self.  It  would 
seem  that  his  harsh  treatment  of  her  ( '  *  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery ! "  ) 
had  perhaps  been  caused  by  a  revolt  of  his  moral  nature.  Then 
Hamlet  harbored  in  his  mind  a  guilty  secret,  which  forced  him 
by  every  subtlety  of  word  and  deed  to  avoid  the  subject  nearest 
his  heart  and  life.  The  guilt  is  in  no  way  his,  but  a  legacj^  from 
an  unfortunate  father,  murdered  by  an  egoistic  uncle.  This 
dark  and  inarticulate  apperception  mass,  like  a  lesion  in  his 
brain,  lies  in  his  mind  unabsorbed,  unrelated  and  oppressive;  it 
is  a  pestilent  region  which  every  open  act  must  avoid,  and 
every  wholesome  thought  must  skirt  round.  This  inheritance 
of  unnatural  secrecy  is  the  type  of  adolescent  woe,  and  the 
fertile  cause  of  morbid  self-consciousness,  inaction,  and  insane 
paradox.  The  need  of  perfect  candor  and  of  freedom  to  follow 
the  brain-paths  that  lead  to  simple  truth,  as  a  condition  of 
moral  and  physical  health,  is  exemplified  by  a  comparison  of 
Hamlet  with  characters  like  the  boys  of  Cymbeline. 

Intellectually  he  is  an  amazing  paradox.  This  has  been 
universally  recognized  in  the  discussion  of  his  sanity.  But  the 
strange  contradictoriness  of  his  mind  shows  in  other  ways  too. 
He  is  a  mixture  of  fancy  and  acute  reasoning,  a  ghost-seer  and 
a  keen  logician,  a  thinker  of  the  broadest,  deepest  thoughts, 
and  a  wit-snapper  for  whom  no  petty  point  is  too  trivial,  no 
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subtlety  of  phrase  too  fine.  Emotionally  this  antithetical 
quality  is  even  more  marked;  gay  almost  to  madness  one  mo- 
ment, he  is  again  so  melancholy  that  he  seems  to  bear  the  sins 
of  the  world;  one  time  deliberative  to  tediousness,  another  he 
is  rash  enough  to  assassinate  Polonius;  deeply  and  touchingly 
in  love  with  Ophelia  he  is  also  by  turns  filled  with  an  aversion 
for  her  which  makes  the  world  seem  dead  and  worthless.  Most 
of  the  questions  raised  by  the  critics  of  his  character  would  be 
best  settled  by  saying  that  he  is  both  this  and  that,  sane  and 
insane,  in  love  and  not  in  love,  young  and  old,  boyish  and 
manly,  weak  and  strong,  good  and  reprehensible,  for  Hamlet 
is  precisely  the  clamor  for  a  solution  of  the  paradox  of  adoles- 
cence by  virtue  of  which  one  frail  soul  can  be  rent  and  stretched 
by  all  the  opposing  tendencies  that  heredity  and  a  formless 
helter-skelter  education  of  chance  impressions  and  unharmo- 
nized  thoughts,  feelings  and  imitations  can  curse  a  human  being 
with,  and  especially  a  character  of  great  sensibility,  courtesy 
and  many-sidedness. 

Theodor  Vischer  and  Tiirck  and  Kuno  Fischer  have  ren- 
dered a  great  service  to  Hamlet  criticivsm  by  showing  that 
Hamlet  is  a  ''  Phantasiemenschy  But  no  one  has  related  this 
idea  to  his  adolescence.  Every  adolescent  is  a  * ' Phantasiemensch , ' ' 
and  it  is  only  because  Hamlet  happens  to  be  so  greatly  gifted 
and  so  inclined  to  speculation  that  the  trait  seems  so  exagger- 
ated. Critics  who  know  Hamlet  through  the  stage  representa- 
tions of  Booth  and  Irvang,  especially  in  their  later  years,  may 
find  it  hard  to  class  him  with  Romeo,  but  in  reality  he  should  be 
played  in  the  first  scene  in  which  he  appears  as  a  charming 
young  prince  just  home  from  school,  with  a  young  graduate's 
or  rather  undergraduate's  charming  idealism  and  boyish  turn 
for  metaphysics  and  melancholy,  and  graceful  moods  and  man- 
ners; he  impresses  one  as  a  newly-made  Baccalaureus  in  Arti- 
bus  impresses  a  business-man,  who  knows  that  he  will  never 
do  much  in  this  world  till  he  has  locked  away  his  hood  and 
sheepskin.  Werder,  following  the  lamented  Klein,  has  argued 
that  Goethe  was  all  wrong  in  holding  that  Hamlet  was  a 
dreamer  incapable  of  action  thrown  suddenly  into  a  situation 
which  demanded  the  motor  energy  of  an  Alexander  or  Napoleon. 
Werder  says  that  Hamlet  was  perfectly  fitted  for  action,  ready 
to  act  all  the  time,  but  that  the  circumstances  were  precisely 
such  that  action  would  have  been  mad,  futile,  impossible.  If 
Hamlet  had  killed  the  king,  saj^s  Werder,  people  would  have 
asked  the  cause;  if  he  had  replied  that  a  ghost  had  told  him 
that  Claudius  had  murdered  his  father,  they  would  have  said 
Hamlet  was  a  madman,  or  a  brutal  and  deceitful  murderer,  and 
Hamlet's  nature  was  so  refined  that  he  could  take  no  revenge 
which  did  not  offer  a  moral  vindication  as  well  as  a  crown. 
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It  seems  that  Werder  has  made  a  real  contribution  in  show- 
ing Hamlet's  native  capacity  for  action,  and  in  rebuking  the 
critics  who  think  he  should  have  assassinated  Claudius,  but  if 
Hamlet  had  not  been  what  Goethe  says,  it  seems  probable  that 
either  he  would  not  have  seen  things  as  all  hopelessly  settled  by 
fate,  or  that  he  would  have  found  some  other  way  of  ridding  the 
world  of  his  tyrannical  uncle.  If  this  is  the  truth  about  him, 
it  suggests  the  danger  of  shipwreck  that  threatens  those  adoles- 
cents who  are  turned  loose  upon  the  world  from  universities 
where  they  get  only  the  vaguest  and  most  unpractical  views 
of  the  ethical  situations  that  are  sure  to  test  them  immediately. 

Hamlet's  character  is  as  full  as  Romeo's  of  the  traits  of  ado- 
lescence, but  they  are  very  dififerent  types.  Hamlet  has  a 
broader  outlook,  he  is  of  those  who  seem  travelled  and  cosmo- 
politan even  before  they  have  really  had  much  experience,  he  is 
interested  in  larger  questions,  and  is  much  more  altruistic  than 
Romeo.  Observe  the  kindly  way  in  which  he  treats  the 
players,  his  thought  fulness  for  others,  his  contempt  for  the 
petty  narrowness  of  Osric.  His  deep  religious  tone,  too,  is  a 
character  of  certain  phases  of  imagination  found  frequently  in 
extreme  forms  among  insane  adolescents.  His  deep  pondering 
over  suicide,  his  powerful  impulse  toward  art  which  does  not, 
however,  lead  him  to  cultivate  any  definite  form  of  expression, 
his  lecturing  his  mother  in  spite  of  his  own  weaknesses,  his 
morbid  interest  in  the  skull  of  Yorick,  and  his  uncanny  phi- 
losophizing about  death,  his  wild  raving  and  crazy  impotence 
in  the  grave-scene  after  the  recognition  of  Laertes,  his  feeling 
that  the  time  is  out  of  joint,  and  that  he  was  born  to  set  it 
right,  these  and  similar  points  are  of  more  than  passing  sig- 
nificance in  the  study  of  an  over-intellectual  adolescent,  and 
the  play  might  almost  offer  an  ethological  scheme  for  the 
analysis  of  that  type,  so  thorough  and  natural  is  its  synthesis 
of  the  really  important  elements  of  this  most  puzzling  char- 
acter. 

The  character  of  Ophelia  is  that  of  an  adolescent  who  becomes 
insane  and  drowns  herself  on  account  of  trouble  arising  from 
an  unhappy  love-affair.  The  hint  for  her  character  may  have 
been  got  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  old  story  told  by 
Saxo  Grammaticus,  and,  again,  by  Belleforest,  and  called 
"  The  Hystorie  of  Hamblet."  There  is  a  point  in  the  second 
chapter  of  this  tale  which  must  be  of  interest  to  our  present 
study,  and  that  is  that  in  this  old  tale  when  Hamlet  feigns 
madness  in  order  to  save  himself  from  his  uncle,  the  means 
taken  to  test  his  madness  is  that  he  is  tempted,  through  the 
machinations  of  the  king's  party,  by  "  a  fair  and  beautiful 
woman  in  a  secret  place,"  and  his  obstinacy  is  taken  to  prove 
that  he  really  is  mad.      (This  can  be  found  in  full  on  pages  95 
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and  96  of  Furness's  Hamlet,  Vol.  II.)  The  puzzling  character 
of  the  prince  must  have  been  a  challenge  to  the  ingenuity  of 
Shakespeare.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  Ophelia's 
character  was  suggested  by  that  of  the  beautiful  woman  who 
tempted  him  at  the  king's  command. 

Tieck  says,  ' '  How  much  of  fine  observation  is  there  in  what 
is  said  of  Ophelia  in  Goethe's  Wilhelm  Meister!  But  if  I  do 
not  entirely  misunderstand  Shakespeare,  the  poet  has  meant  to 
intimate  throughout  the  piece  that  the  poor  girl,  in  the  ardor 
of  her  passion  for  the  fair  prince,  has  yielded  all  to  him.  The 
hints  and  warnings  of  Laertes  come  too  late.  It  is  tender  and 
worthy  of  the  great  poet  to  leave  the  relation  of  Hamlet  to 
Ophelia,  like  much  else  in  the  piece,  a  riddle,  but  it  is  from 
this  point  of  view  alone  that  Hamlet's  behavior,  his  bitterness, 
and  Ophelia's  suffering  and  madness,  find  connection  and  con- 
sistency." What  Goethe  had  said  of  Ophelia  was  this:  *'  Of 
Ophelia  there  cannot  much  be  said,  for  a  few  master-strokes 
complete  her  character.  Her  whole  being  floats  in  sweet,  ripe 
passion.  Her  inclination  to  the  prince,  to  whose  hand  she  may 
aspire,  flows  so  spontaneously,  the  good  heart  obeys  its  im- 
pulses so  unresistingly,  that  both  father  and  brother  are  in 
fear, — both  warn  her  directly  and  harshly.  Decorum,  like  the 
thin  lawn  upon  her  bo.som,  cannot  hide  the  movement  of  her 
heart;  it  is  rather  the  betrayer  of  this  light  movement.  Her 
fancy  is  touched,  her  still  modesty  breathes  an  amiable  long- 
ing, and  should  the  accommodating  goddess  opportunity  shake 
the  tree,  the  fruit  would  at  once  fall.  And  then,  when  she  sees 
herself  forsaken,  cast  off,  and  despised;  when  in  the  soul  of 
her  crazed  lover  the  highest  has  changed  to  the  lowest,  and 
instead  of  the  sweet  cup  of  love,  he  offers  her  the  bitter  cup  of 
woe,  her  heart  breaks;  the  whole  structure  of  her  being  is 
loosened  from  its  joinings,  her  father's  death  breaks  fiercely  in, 
and  the  beautiful  edifice  falls  into  a  ruin. ' ' 

Again,  in  speaking  of  the  lewd  songs  which  Ophelia  sings  in 
her  madness,  he  says:  "Should  not  the  poet  have  furnished 
Ophelia,  the  insane  maiden,  with  another  sort  of  songs  ?  Could 
not  one  select  out  of  melancholy  ballads  ?  What  have  double 
meanings  and  lascivious  insipidities  to  do  in  the  mouth  of  this 
noble  maiden  ?  In  these  singularities,  in  this  apparent  impro- 
priety, there  lies  a  deep  sense.  Do  we  not  know  from  the  very 
first  what  the  mind  of  the  good  child  was  busy  with  ?  Silently 
she  lived  within  herself,  scarcely  concealing,  however,  her 
longing,  her  wishes.  Secretly  the  tones  of  desire  were  ring- 
ing in  her  soul,  and  how  often  may  she  have  endeav- 
ored, like  an  unwise  nurse,  to  sing  her  senses  to  sleep  with 
songs  which  only  kept  them  more  wide  awake  ?  At  last,  when 
all  command  of  herself  is  taken  away  from  her,  when  her  heart 
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hovers  upon  her  tongue,  her  tongue  turns  traitress,  and  in  the 
innocence  of  insanity  she  solaces  herself,  before  king  and 
queen,  with  the  echo  of  beloved,  loose  songs."  This  question 
is  another  of  the  paradoxes  of  adolescence,  and  may  be  an- 
swered equally  well  in  either  sense.  In  truth,  Goethe's  posi- 
tion, though  it  seems  the  opposite  of  Tieck's,  is  very  close  to 
the  view  that  Ophelia  is  good  whether  or  not  her  manifest  and 
natural  desire  became  an  act  of  volition.  It  is  on  the  whole, 
perhaps,  the  most  gentle  and  manly  view,  and  argues  that 
Goethe's  incomparable  critical  wisdom  has  really  interpreted 
Shakespeare's  position.  The  more  positive  declarations  of  her 
innocence  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Jameson  and  many  English  crit- 
ics, leave  the  impression  that  the  mere  suggestion  that  Tieck's 
view  is  correct  would  destroy  one's  whole  interest  and  sympa- 
thy in  the  heroine;  but  this  opinion,  however  conventionally 
useful,  hardly  agrees  with  the  expressions  of  the  father  and 
brother,  or  with  the  conversation  with  Hamlet  at  the  play,  or 
the  songs  so  much  more  probably  explained  by  Goethe  than  by 
Mrs.  Jameson  (who  says  they  were  songs  with  which  she  had 
been  sung  asleep  by  her  nurse).  Tieck's  view  is  that  of  an 
able  critic  who  wishes  to  ' '  settle  ' '  the  matter.  The  genius  of 
Shakespeare  (recognized  by  Goethe)  shows  itself  in  leaving 
the  trouble  of  adolescence  in  Ophelia's  case,  as  in  Hamlet's,  a 
secret  cancer  of  the  mind. 

Ophelia's  charm  is  seldom  caught  in  a  stage  representation. 
It  is  that  of  a  refined  girl  of  the  upper  middle  class  with  a 
very  poetical  hero-worshipping  nature,  full  of  sweet  impulses, 
responsive  to  the  slightest  suggestions,  a  being  all  sensibility, 
passion,  tenderness,  easily  led  by  affection,  but  not  hysteri- 
cal or  chlorotic  so  long  as  circumstances  are  favorable.  Because 
of  her  ardent  idealizing  nature  she  is  defenceless  against  Ham- 
let, in  whom  she  sees  "  a  noble  mind,"  "the  courtier's,  sol- 
dier's, scholar's,  eye,  tongue,  sword,  the  expectancy  and  rose 
of  the  fair  state,  the  glass  of  fashion,  and  the  mould  of  form," 
"  that  unmatched  form  and  beauty  of  blown  youth,"  all  in  a 
word  that  the  best  women  encourage  and  desire  a  man  to 
be.  She  has,  as  she  says,  "sucked  the  honey  music  of  his 
vows,"  and  is  devoted  to  him  alone.  Speaking  generally,  we 
may  say  that  Ophelia  is  for  a  woman  what  Hamlet  is  for  a 
man.  Both  are  of  the  type  of  intellectual  adolescence  in  whom 
love  is  very  largely  a  matter  of  moral  and  emotional  sympathy, 
and  relatively  less  a  matter  of  sense.  But  Ophelia  is  repre- 
sented as  a  girl  of  her  time  should  be,  not  versed  in  books,  and 
therefore  not  fitted  to  be  Hamlet's  companion  in  intellectual 
pleasure,  and  this  accounts  largely  for  the  fact  that  the  moment 
Hamlet's  normal  easy-going  joyousness  is  destroyed  by  his 
father's  secret,  there  is  nothing  left  between  him  and  Ophelia 
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except  the  memory  of  certain  love  passages,  which,  having  lost 
their  sweetness,  only  produce  disgust.  Had  Ophelia  in  this 
crisis  developed  a  power  of  appreciating  her  lover's  mental 
struggles  their  love  would  have  been  bound  closer  by  adversity, 
but  while  he  becomes  a  student  of  fate  and  the  divinity  which 
shapes  our  ends,  she  remains  a  sweet  and  helpless  child,  and 
leaves  him  to  soliloquize.  This,  too,  is  a  problem  for  pedagogy, 
and  one  that  coeducation,  even  in  its  present  imperfection,  has 
largely  answered.  We  shall  see  that  Shakespeare  was  deeply 
interested  in  this  large  class  of  the  very  best  kind  of  girls,  and 
that  he  came  to  very  definite  conclusions  as  to  how  they  might 
be  saved  from  weakness,  insanity  and  suicide. 

If  we  look  upon  Hamlet  as  an  adolescent  product  of  the 
scholastic  method  of  education,  which  developed  a  great  love 
of  reading,  thinking,  pondering,  speculating,  and  of  the  Wit- 
tenberg theatre,  where  he  had  acquired  an  equal  capacity  for 
feeling,  brooding  and  sentimentalizing,  we  may  say  that 
Shakespeare,  though  quite  guiltless  of  the  ambitions  of  a  Pes- 
talozzi,  was  the  first  to  divine  that  any  pedagogy  which  devel- 
ops thought  and  feeling  without  developing  a  practical  outlet 
for  this  inner  activity  is  likely  to  end  in  weakness,  misery  and 
tragedy.  In  Hamlet  the  circuit  of  thought  and  emotion  is 
never  closed;  there  is  a  constant  overflow  of  the  current  of  life, 
a  streaming  off  at  loose  ends,  and  a  complete  incapacity  for 
work  or  productiveness.  Hamlet  is  not  merely  allowed  to  g^row 
without  any  means  of  culture  or  guidance,  like  Romeo.  But  the 
method,  though  elaborate,  is  bad,  and  its  only  merit  is  that  it 
makes  a  beginning. 

IV. 

* '  /  cannot  say  H  is  pity 
She  lacks  instructions,  for  she  seems  a  mistress 
To  most  that  teach.'' 

—  Winter's  Tale,  IV,  3. 

Perdita  and  the  Chii^dren  of  Cymbeline. 

Professor  Georg  Brandes  fancies  that  in  The  Winter' s  Tale 
he  detects  a  fatherly  tone  in  Shakespeare's  treatment  of  youth. 
The  plays  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  section  were  written  in  his 
last  period  and  within  about  six  years  of  his  death.  Most 
critics  are  now  agreed  that  in  this  last  group  the  poet  reveals 
a  deeper  insight  than  even  in  his  great  tragic  period.  One 
might  almost  say  that  he  has  grown  somewhat  conscious  of 
having  a  philosophy  and  that  his  interest  in  stage  matters  if 
not  in  the  drama  is  slightly  less,  while  his  turn  for  brooding  on 
the  world  as  a  great  riddle  has  gained  proportionately.  Still  it 
must  be  maintained  that  we  know  him  only  as  a  poetical  phi- 
losopher and  that  in  interpreting  his  thought  we  are  as  much 
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as  ever  in  need  of  warning  against  mere  subjective  imputation. 
Setting  all  speculation,  then,  aside,  and  regarding  only  the  char- 
acters as  we  find  them,  we  observe  a  great  change  in  his  point 
of  view.  Instead  of  the  catastrophes  of  adolescence  that  mark 
all  his  earlier  serious  studies  we  now  come  to  a  group  of  four 
plays — The  Winter's  Tale,  Cymbeline,  The  Tempest,  and  The 
Two  Noble  Klnsmeyi  (in  part),  all  of  the  utmost  seriousness 
and  depth  of  content,  yet  all  ending  happily.  How  are  the 
adolescents  of  these  four  plays  educated,  what  is  their  environ- 
ment, how  are  they  suggestive  pedagogically  ? 

Ferdinand,  Miranda,  Imogen,  Guiderius,  Arviragus,  Perdita, 
Palamon,  and  Arcite  are  the  eight  adolescents  in  Shakespeare's 
plays  who  seem  to  suggest  the  best  poetical  solution  of  the 
problems  raised  by  Ro??ieo  arid  Juliet  and  not  solved  by  Hamlet. 
The  sons  of  Cymbeline,  and  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  whom 
Shakespeare  borrowed  from  the  so-called  Iliad  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  Chaucer's  Knight's  Tale,  are  the  first  products  after  the 
Renascence  of  the  perfect  youths  of  the  Greek  drama  and  the 
Greek  sculpture. 

The  note  of  these  plays  is  that  of  a  new  Hellenism  which  has 
not  rejected  but  absorbed  and  transcended  the  Christian  ideals. 
These  youths  are  Greek,  but  they  are  far  more  than  Greek. 
The  best  criticism  of  them  is  found  in  the  words  of  Belarius, 
which  deserve  to  be  better  known  : 

**0  thou  goddess ! 
Thou  divine  Nature,  how  thyself  thou  blazon'st 
In  these  two  princely  boys.     They  are  as  gentle 
As  zephyrs,  blowing  below  the  violet, 
Not  wagging  his  sweet  head ;  and  yet  as  rough, 
Their  royal  blood  enchafed,  as  the  rud'st  wind. 
That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain  pine. 
And  make  him  stoop  to  the  vale.     'T  is  wonder 
That  an  invisible  instinct  should  frame  them 
To  royalty  unlearned,  honor  untaught, 
Civility  not  seen  from  other,  valor 
That  wildly  grows  in  them,  but  yields  a  crop 
As  if  it  had  been  sowed  !  " 

We  shall  see  again  the  environment  in  which  these  youths 
are  reared. 

Nearly  all  that  we  know  of  Perdita  is  found  in  Act  IV,  scene 
3,  of  the  Winter's  Tale.  Immediately  after  birth  she  had 
been  exposed  with  a  bundle  of  treasure  to  commend  her  to 
kindness  upon  a  sea  coast  remote  from  her  home.  She  is  found 
by  an  old  shepherd  and  his  son.  The  old  man  enters  first,  rail- 
ing at  some  mad  youths  who  had  scared  away  his  sheep  by 
their  hunting : 

"  I  would  there  were  no  age  between  sixteen  and  three-and- 
twenty,  or  that  youth  would  sleep  out  the  rest;  for  there  is  noth- 
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ing  in  the  between  but  getting  wenches  with  child,  wronging 
the  ancientry,  stealing,  fighting.  Hark  you  now!  would  any 
but  the  boiled  brains  of  nineteen  and  two-and-twenty  hunt  this 
weather  ?  ' ' 

We  are  distinctly  told  in  the  prologue  to  Act  IV  that  Per- 
dita  is  sixteen  when  the  story  is  resumed.  Meanwhile  she  has 
lived  among  simple,  honest  rustics,  perfectly  good-hearted, 
natural  and  unsophisticated. 

The  heredity  of  Perdita  is  noteworthy.  I^eontes  is  described 
as  a  king  of  great  ability  and  of  deep  feeling,  whose  character 
is  marred  by  a  strange  and  terrible  fit  of  jealousy  in  which  he 
utterly  wrecks  his  domestic  happiness.  Hermione  is  the  great- 
est woman  in  English  literature,  and  is  taken  to  represent 
Shakespeare's  ideal  of  motherhood  and  womanhood. 

When  Polixenes  has  studied  Perdita  he  concludes, 

'*  Nothing  she  does  or  seems 
But  smacks  of  something  greater  than  herself." 

This  is  a  remarkable  subtlety  of  psychological  analysis,  for  Per- 
dita, though  a  child  of  nature,  shows  a  mind  of  so  high  an  or- 
ganization that  her  most  naive  remarks  have  a  sort  of  subli- 
mated mythical  suggestiveness.  This  appears  in  her  discussion 
of  cultivated  flowers  as  contrasted  with  those  of  nature's  make. 

The  "streaked  gillyvors  "  do  not  grow  in  the  shepherd's 
garden,  some  call  them  "  nature's  bastards,"  and  "  I  care  not 
to  get  slips  of  them,"  because  "  I  have  heard  there  is  an  art 
which  in  their  piedness  shares  with  great  creating  nature.'' 

To  this  Polixenes  replies  that  nature  is  the  cause  of  all 
things,  and  hence  of  this  very  art  to  which  she  objects.  "  So 
it  is,"  she  repHes  simply.  But  when  he  urges  her  then  to 
make  her  garden  rich  in  gillyvors  and  not  to  call  them  bastards, 
she  replies, 

**  I  '11  not  put 
The  dibble  in  earth  to  set  one  slip  of  them  ; 
No  more  than,  were  I  painted,  I  would  wish 

This  youth  [her  lover]  should  say,  'twere  well,  and  only  therefore 
Desire  to  breed  by  me." 

Perdita  is  no  emblem  of  a  return  to  nature,  she  is  rather  a 
discovery  of  nature,  a  suggestion  of  a  second  and  better  nature, 
a  return  to  simplicity,  and  an  abandonment  of  the  arts  of  pro- 
gress in  the  enjoyment  of  their  results.  Hermione  was  all  duty 
and  nobility  and  charity.  Perdita  is  above  these  notions,  though 
capable  of  them  on  occasion.  Her  language  concerning  love 
shows  an  amazing  boldness,  the  innocence  of  a  naked  infant. 
She  wishes  flowers  to  strew  her  lover  o'er  and  o'er: 

Florizel.     "  What !  like  a  corse  ?" 

Perdita.      "  No,  like  a  bank  for  love  to  lie  and  play  on  ; 
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Not  like  a  corse  ;  or  if, — not  to  be  buried, 
But  quick  and  in  my  arms.     Come  take  your  flowers  : — " 
etc.,  etc.        y 

The  quickness  with  which  she  passes  on,  shows  the  free  rela- 
tion of  her  thoughts  of  love  to  the  rest  of  her  clear  association 
complexes ;  there  is  here  no  secret  isolation  of  the  core  of  the 
adolesceiit  mind  from  its  outward  parts  such  as  we  now  regard 
as  the  perfection  of  modesty  and  the  guarantee  of  psychic 
health;  these  pretty  speeches  are  uttered  before  Polixines  and 
Camillo,  and  are  part  of  the  reason  why  that  sovereign  desires 
her  for  a  daughter-in-law. 

In  Cymbeline  the  two  princes  are  stolen  from  the  court  and 
brought  up  in  the  mountains  of  Wales  by  the  good  old  banished 
Lord  Belarius. 

In  Act  III,  scene  3,  we  see  them  entering  from  the  cave 
where  they  live.  The  old  man  addresses  them  a  few  words  as 
they  go  out  to  hunt: 

"  A  goodly  day  not  to  keep  house,  with  such 
Whose  roof  's  as  low  as  ours  !  Stoop,  boys  ;  this  gate 
Instructs  you  how  to  adore  the  heavens,  and  bows  you 
To  a  morning's  holy  office  ;  the  gates  of  monarchs 
Are  arched  so  high  that  giants  may  jet  through 
And  keep  their  impious  turbans  on,  without 
Good-morrow  to  the  sun.     Hail,  thou  fair  heaven  !  \ 

We  house  in  the  rock,  yet  use  thee  not  so  hardly 
As  prouder  livers  do." 

Guiderius.     '*  Hail,  heaven  !" 
Arviragus.     "  Hail,  Heaven  !" 

This  is  one  of  the  most  poetical  and  profound  of  the  passages  of 
even  this  play.  One  feels  that  the  sun  is  a  god,  and  that  the 
myth-makers  were  right.  It  would  seem  that  Shakespeare  had 
guessed  the  deepest  secrets  of  pedagogy,  and  would  form  these 
youths  on  a  solid  basis  of  natural  religion  and  manly  sport.  As 
the  scene  proceeds  we  see  their  craving  for  social  life  as  they 
outgrow  their  early  tribal  instincts. 

Perhaps  we  get  nearest  to  the  poetic  philosophy  of  education  in 
the  notion  of  using  natural  objects  as  symbols  of  ideas.  Belarius 
says, 

"  Now  for  our  mountain  sport.     Up  to  yond  hill 

Consider 

When  you  above  perceive  me  like  a  crow 
That  it  is  place  which  lessens  and  sets  off     .     .     . 
This  service  is  not  service,  so  being  done, 
But  being  so  allowed  ;  to  apprehend  thus 
Draws  us  a  profit  from  all  things  we  see.     .     ." 

This  doctrine  is  a  development  of  the  earlier  notion  {^As  You 
Like  It)  of  "  sermons  in  stones,  books  in  the  running  brooks." 
Wordsworth  is  an  example  of  what  the  book  of  nature  can  do 
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in  giving  psychic  health  even  where  physical  robustness  is 
wanting. 

In  Act  III,  scene  6,  the  two  boys  meet  their  unknown  sister 
in  the  disguise  of  a  boy,  and  immediately  feel  for  her  that 
divine  friendship  which  in  such  natures  rivals  love  itself.  We 
here  learn  that  Fidele,  the  adored  of  all  poets,  artists  and  crit- 
ics, though  reared  in  a  palace,  is  as  true  a  child  of  nature  as 
her  brothers.  In  them  she  finds  her  ideals  of  what  men  should 
be; 

**  Great  men 
That  had  a  court  no  bigger  than  this  cave 
That  did  attend  themselves  and  had  the  virtue 
Which  their  own  conscience  seal'd  them, — laying  by 
That  nothing-gift  of  differing  multitudes, — 
Could  not  outpeer  these  twain." 

No  one  who  studies  the  second  scene  of  Act  IV  will  believe 
that  Shakespeare  had  anything  to  learn  of  Rousseau  in  regard 
to  the  relation  of  education  and  conventional  society  to  nature. 
In  these  lines  we  hear  the  first  murmur  of  the  storm  of  1640- 
50,  when  the  first  great  blow  for  political  liberty  was  struck  by 
Hampden,  Eliot,  Cromwell  and  their  friends,  and  when  New 
England  was  founded.  The  storm  broke  only  thirty  years  after 
this  scene  was  conceived.     Arviragus  asks, 

"  Are  we  not  brothers  ?" 
Imogen.     "  So  man  to  man  should  be, 

But  clay  and  clay  differs  in  dignity 
Whose  dust  is  both  alike." 

Later  she  says, 

"  These  are  kind  creatures. 
^  Gods,  what  lies  I  have  heard  ! 

Our  courtiers  say  all 's  savage  but  at  court." 

The  close  relation  of  democratic  instincts  to  free,  natural  edu- 
cation is  so  brought  out  here  as  to  make  all  falsely  natural  sys- 
tems seem  pale  and  bloodless.  We  have  seen  how  kind  and 
tender  the  brothers  are.  Now  Cloten,  the  tyrannical  heir- 
apparent  enters,  and  spying  Guiderius  alone  says, 

*'  Soft !  what  are  you 
That  ply  me  thus  ?  some  villain  mountaineers  ? 
I  have  heard  of  such.     What  slave  art  thou  ?" 

Guiderius.  "A  thing 

More  slavish  did  I  ne'er  than  answering 
A  '  slave  '  without  a  knock." 

Cloten.  "  Thou  art  a  robber, 

A  law-breaker,  a  villain.     Yield  thee,  thief." 

Guiderius.    "  To  who  ?  to  thee?  what  art  thou  ? 
Have  not  I 
An  arm  as  big  as  thine  ?  A  heart  as  big  ? 
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Thy  words,  I  grant,  are  bigger,  for  I  wear  not 
My  dagger  in  my  mouth.  Say  what  thou  art, 
Why  I  should  yield  to  thee." 

Neither  his  clothes,  nor  his  name,  nor  his  title  impress  the  boy. 
On  hearing  that  he  is  the  queen's  son  he  replies,  "  I  am  sorry 
for  it,  not  seeming  so  worthy  as  thy  birth  ;"  and,  finally,  in  a 
true  maxim  of  freedom, 

**  Those  that  I  reverence  those  I  fear,  the  wise  ; 
At  fools  I  laugh,  not  fear  them." 

True  education  and  true  freedom  go  together,  and  Cloten's 
death  is  a  symbol  of  enlightened  liberty. 

Hi  In  this  same  scene  is  found  that  dirge  over  Fidele  which 
touchingly  expresses  grief  for  the  dead  in  the  terms  of  a  sub- 
lime human  and  natural  religion: 

**  Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done. 
Home  art  gone,  and  ta'en  thy  wages  ; 
Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must, 
As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust." 

In  the  last  act  there  is  an  unusual  degree  of  mysticism: 

**  'T  is  still  a  dream,  or  else  such  stuff  as  madmen 
Tongue  and  brain  not ;  either  both  or  nothing  ; 
Or  senseless  speaking,  or  a  speaking  such 
As  sense  cannot  untie.     Be  what  it  is, 
The  action  of  my  life  is  like  it,  which 
I  '11  keep  if  but  for  sympathy." 

Any  one  who  revels  in  symbolism  of  a  suggestive  psychological 
kind  may  read  as  many  meanings  into  this  act  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Sanhedrim  was  required  to  unearth  in  a  sacred  writing. 
But  the  two  boys  are  the  heroes  of  the  fight, 

**  Here  are  your  sons  again  ;  and  I  must  lose 
Two  of  the  sweet'st  companions  in  the  world. 
The  benediction  of  these  covering  heavens 
Fall  on  their  heads  like  dew !  for  they  are  worthy 
To  inlay  heaven  with  stars." 

These  youths  are  the  answer  to  all  who  speak  of  Shakespeare 
as  the  poet  of  courts  and  mediae valism,  and  to  those  who  say 
that  Shakespeare  gave  us  no  true  heroes;  they  are  heroes  more 
stirring  than  any  others,  yet  they  seem  drawn  from  real  life, 
or  a  life  remotely  realizable  in  some  very  great  and  possible 
republic. 

The  Tempest  and  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen. 

The  Tempest  is  declared  by  Dowden  to  be  an  enigma.  Many 
critics  of  eminence  have  endeavored  to  interpret  it  as  allegor- 
ical.    It  seems  probable  that  the  philosophical  air  of  the  work 
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is  owing  to  the  extreme  suggestiveness  of  the  types  of  character 
involved  in  it  and  of  its  typical  situations.  While  it  cannot  be 
proved  that  Shakespeare  had  no  conscious  didactic  purpose  in 
it,  it  is  a  gratuitous  assumption  that  in  this  instance  he  departs 
from  his  usual  artistic  purpose,  "which  was  to  please."  Once 
more  setting  aside  this  problem,  which  is,  however,  more  clam- 
orous in  his  latter  plays,  one  may  safely  restrict  the  study  to 
what  his  works  suggest.  From  this  point  of  view  The  Tempest 
is  the  greatest  of  his  works  for  the  student  of  adolescence. 

The  Tempest  is  about  the  last  of  Shakespeare's  more  serious 
efforts.  Its  extraordinary  range  of  types  and  situations  makes 
it  the  most  striking  of  those  works  in  which  he  envisages  the 
whole  world  and  holds  the  mirror  up  to  all  nature  and  not 
merely  to  a  fragment  of  the  social  complex.  In  style  it  may 
be  called  his  only  Greek  play.  It  is  a  mythology  of  the  forces 
of  human  society  and  progress,  its  symmetry  and  proportion  have 
no  counterpart  in  modern  literature,  and  it  obeys  the  Aristo- 
telian unities  more  exactly  than  any  other  Shakespearean  play, 
but  it  is  not  Hellenic,  it  is  neo-Hellenic,  and  it  has  absorbed 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  found  for  it  an  adequate  and  free 
expression.  Shelley's  New  Hellas  is  one  of  the  best  lights  on 
the  meaning  of  The  Tempest  and  Renan's  Caliban  interprets 
much  of  its  purport.  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  regarded  Caliban  as 
Darwin's  missing  link  anticipated  by  Shakespeare  and  wrote  a 
learned  book  thereupon.  lyowell  thought  Caliban  represented 
the  animal  instincts  of  a  man's  make-up  and  Ariel  his  fancy. 
Dowden  and  Deighton  think  the  play  is  a  sort  of  autobiography 
of  Shakespeare  in  which  Prospero  is  the  poet-philosopher  and 
Miranda  his  art.  All  these  views  are  interesting  and  are  given 
a  certain  plausibility,  but  they  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely 
with  equal  or  even  greater  show  of  truth.  Caliban  may  be  a 
prehistoric  man  (Wilson),  or  a  type  of  the  lawless  mob 
(Renan),  or  a  symbol  of  Plato's  lower  man  or  sensual  desire 
(Lowell).  Ariel  may  represent  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale 
of  human  development,  or  the  idealist,  poet,  and  dreamer,  or 
the  more  exalted  psychological  functions  of  fancy  and  creative 
imagination ;  but  all  we  can  prove  is  that  Shakespeare  calls 
Caliban  a  "deformed  slave,"  and  Ariel  "an  airy  spirit." 
Ariel  appears  as  male  and  female  and  there  is  little  indication  of 
sex.  It  so  happens  that  in  ethics  there  have  been  two  great 
oppositions,  that  namely  between  sense  and  spirit,  and  that 
between  egoism  and  benevolence  ;  it  also  happens  that  Caliban 
and  Ariel  are  perfect  types  of  this  first  contrast  and  Antonio 
and  Gonzalo  of  the  second.  Standing  centrally  between  these 
cardinal  points  of  the  moral  form  of  the  piece  is  Prospero,  who 
knows  all  four  equally  well  and  seems  to  include  their  qualities 
harmoniously  in  himself.     Like  Hamlet  he  has  lost  his  king- 
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dom  and  gone  in  search  of  a  philosophy,  but  unlike  Hamlet 
he  has  discovered  his  philosophy  and  is  now  on  the  point 
of  recovering  his  kingdom.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  opening  of 
the  play  Prospero  has  been  the  prey  of  fortune,  but  on  the 
island  he  has  acquired  control  over  natural  forces  through  his 
mastery  of  science  and  magic,  and  throughout  the  play  he  is 
complete  master  of  every  situation. 

If  one  were  to  let  the  fancy  roam  as  Dowden  does  one  might 
suppose  that  Shakespeare  saw  in  Prospero  the  spirit  of  philos- 
ophy and  science  which  had  once  flourished  in  Greece  and  was 
deposed  by  militarism  and  false  philosophy,  but  which  in  the 
days  of  Bruno,  Galileo  and  Bacon  was  about  to  resume  its  reign. 
And  it  is  an  amusing  and  not  quite  idle  employment  to  write 
"true  science"  for  Prospero,  and  "egoistic  rationalism"  for 
Antonio,  and  "altruism"  for  Gonzalo,  and  "  the  ideal "  for 
Ariel,  and  "primevalism "  for  Caliban,  and  "Hellas"  for 
Milan,  and  "modern  learning"  for  Prospero's  Cave,  and  to 
see  in  the  play  a  vast  allegory  of  the  philosophy  of  history  and 
of  the  turmoil  of  the  Renascence,  with  Gonzalo,  saving  his  books 
for  Prospero,  as  the  mediaeval  church  saved  the  seeds  of  the 
liberal  arts  of  Greece.  But  for  our  present  purpose  it  is  only 
necessary  to  show  that  Miranda  and  Ferdinand  are  handled  in 
a  manner  very  suggestive  to  students  of  adolescence,  and  that 
Prospero  is  above  all  a  master  in  the  science  of  pedagogy  which 
he  seems  to  rate  quite  as  high  as  his  science  and  magic.  Mi- 
randa is  fifteen  years  old.  She  was  three  when  she  and  her 
father  were  banished  and  now  twelve  more  years  have  elapsed 
(Act  I,  scene  II,  lines  41  and  52). 

The  first  scene  in  which  she  appears  shows  perhaps  as  fully 
as  any  in  the  plays,  Shakespeare's  deep  insight  into  psychology. 
The  key-note  of  her  character  is  sympathy,  and  in  his  anxiety 
to  make  her  a  pure  feminine  type  the  poet  has  emphasized  this 
characteristic  somewhat  to  the  prejudice  of  that  abundant  com- 
plexity by  which  he  has  developed  most  of  his  characters.  This 
remark  applies  to  all  Shakespeare's  women  as  compared  with 
his  men,  but  in  this  instance  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to 
simplify  the  type  by  reducing  it  to  the  fullest  single  significant 
term  and  the  result  is  that  Miranda,  Hke  the  others  of  the  play, 
is  a  somewhat  allegorical,  yet  perfectly  life-like  being.  She 
has  been  watching  from  the  shore  of  the  island  the  vessel  in 
distress  in  the  tempest :  "  O  I  have  suffered  with  those  that  I 
saw  suffer ! ' '  she  exclaims,  and  this  is  the  essence  of  her  whole 
nature.  Prospero  assures  her  that  there  is  no  danger  to  those 
on  board,  and  then  begins  with  her  a  conversation  in  which  his 
purpose  is  to  inform  her  of  her  true  rank  and  origin  so  that  she 
may  be  better  prepared  to  meet  the  princess  whom  his  power 
has  now  brought  to  the  island.     A  symbolist  might  almost  be 
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excused  for  catching  in  these  lines  an  echo  of  some  second 
meaning,  as  indeed  nearly  all  critics  have  done  since  the  days 
of  Dr.  Johnson  who  declared  the  passage  merely  tedious. 
Most  readers  are  perhaps  likely  to  think  this  one  of  the  best  or 
one  of  the  worst  of  Shakespeare's  scenes,  and  the  verdict  is  apt 
to  depend  upon  whether  or  not  one  catches  the  note  of  univer- 
sality, or,  as  some  would  say,  of  cosmic  interest  which  attaches 
to  this  simple  and  over-significant  tale. 

"  Canst  thou  remember 

A  time  before  we  came  unto  this  cell  ? 

I  do  not  think  thou  canst,  for  then  thou  wast  not 

Out  three  years  old." 
Miranda.  "Certainly,  sir,  I  can." 
Prospero.    "By  what  ?     By  any  other  house  or  person  ? 

Of  anything  the  image  tell  me,  that 

Hath  kept  with  thy  remembrance." 
Miranda.  "  'T  is  far  off ; 

And  rather  like  a  dream  than  an  assurance 

That  my  remembrance  warrants.     Had  I  not 

Four  or  five  women  once  that  tended  me?  " 
Prospero.    "Thou  hadst.  and  more,  Miranda. 
But  how  is  it 

That  this  lives  in  thy  mind  ?     What  seest  thou  else 

In  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time? 

If  thou  rememberest  aught  ere  thou  cam'st  here, 

How  thou  cam'st  here,  thou  may'st." 

Of  Miranda's  mother  we  are  told  only  that  she  was  "apiece 
of  virtue."  Then  follows  a  strange  tale  of  fraternal  hatred 
which,  like  that  of  Cain  and  Abel,  has  a  deep  mythical  suggest- 
iveness  which  to  some  minds  will  seem  almost  metaphysical. 
It  is  of  so  extraordinary  a  keenness  of  psychological  vision  that, 
as  bearing  upon  the  character  of  Miranda's  instruction  from 
her  father,  it  would  bear  the  very  closest  critical  analysis. 
Prospero  tells  how,  as  Duke  of  Milan,  he  had  promoted  learn- 
ing and  how  this  absorption  in  books  had  led  to  his  fall ;  the 
* '  liberal  arts ' '  being  all  his  study, 

"  The  government  I  cast  upon  my  brother, 
And  to  my  state  grew  stranger,  being  transported 
And  rapt  in  secret  studies." 

The  brother,  Antonio,  then  developed  a  subtle  and  crafty 
egoism, 

"  And  my  trust, 
Like  a  good  parent,  did  beget  of  him 
A  falsehood  in  its  contrary  as  great 
As  my  trust  was." 

Antonio  then 

"  Like  one 
Who  having,  into  truth,  by  telling  of  it, 
Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory, 
To  credit  his  own  lie, — he  did  believe 
He  was  indeed  the  duke." 
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Then  having  the  *  *  outward  face  of  royalty ' '  he  g^ew  ambi- 
tious, levied  an  army  and  overthrew  the  true  and  natural  duke. 
Prospero  and  the  little  girl  were  sent  in  '  *  a  rotten  carcass  of  a 
boat  "  some  leagues  to  sea,  and  would  have  perished  utterly 
but  for  ' '  divine  Providence  ' '  in  the  form  of  the  kind  and 
benevolent  old  minister  Gonzalo,  who  gave  them  food  and 
clothing,  and,  above  all,  preserved  the  royal  scholar's  precious 
book. 

It  is,  in  a  word,  a  tale  so  large  and  significant  in  its  propor- 
tions that  it  may  be  felt  as  a  myth  of  the  human  story. 

Shakespeare  now  drags  the  beast  Caliban  from  the  "  dark 
backward  and  abysm  of  time,"  and  displays  this  monster  in 
immediate  contrast  with  Ariel.  We  learn  how  Miranda  and 
her  father  had  tried  to  educate  this  beast. 

*'  I  pitied  thee, 
Took  pains  to  make  thee  speak,  taught  thee  each  hour 
One  thing  or  other  ;  when  thou  did'st  not,  savage, 
Know  thine  own  meaning,  but  would'st  gabble  like 
A  thing  most  brutish,  I  endowed  thy  purposes 
With  words  that  made  them  known." 

In  this  same  long  scene  occurs  the  meeting  of  Miranda  and 
Ferdinand.  The  young  girl  has  just  awoke  from  the  deep 
sleep  into  which  she  had  fallen.  Ariel,  invisible,  sings  and 
plays  a  magic  song  which  the  young  prince  follows.  It  is  a 
tune  of  enchantment,  and  he  is  completely  bewitched.  He 
exclaims 

"  This  is  no  mortal  business,  nor  no  sound 
That  the  earth  owes  : — I  hear  it  now  above  me." 

It  might  be  taken  fancifully  that  this  music  of  the  invisible 
Ariel  is  just  that  adolescent  intoxication  which  makes  a  favor- 
able condition  for  falling  in  love;  at  any  rate  he  is  already  in 
the  presence  of  Miranda.  The  young  girl  has  never  seen  a 
youth  before.  The  situation  is  of  the  utmost  speculative  in- 
terest. 

Prospero.     "  The  fringed  curtain  of  thine  eye  advance, 
And  say  what  thou  seest  yond." 

Miranda.      **  What  is 't?  a  spirit? 

Lord,  how  it  looks  about !  Believe  me,  sir, 
It  carries  a  brave  form ; — but  't  is  a  spirit." 


And  later 


I  might  call  him  a  thing  divine  ;  for 
Nothing  natural  I  ever  saw  so  noble.' 


Prospero  is  delighted  when  they  fall  in  love,  and  promises  the 
spirit  freedom  for  his  reward.  But  presently  he  says  to 
himself 
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**  They  are  both  in  other's  powers  ;  but  this  swift  business 
I  must  uneasy  make,  lest  too  light  winning 
Make  the  prize  light." 

We  have  now  seen  the  first  two  steps  in  the  pedagogy  of  Pros- 
pero.  He  has  educated  Miranda  himself,  apart  from  the  world, 
in  a  remote  nook  of  nature  where  she  has  learned  to  know  the 
sea,  the  island,  the  cave,  the  beast  and  the  fairy;  and  now  he 
lets  her  meet  the  prince  beautiful,  with  whom  she  falls  in  love. 
The  girl's  selection  is  a  pure  intuition, while  that  of  Ferdinand 
is  based  upon  some  experience. 

"  Full  many  a  lady 
I  have  eyed  with  best  regard,  and  many  a  time 
The  harmony  of  their  tongues  hath  into  bondage 
Brought  my  too  diligent  ear  ;  for  several  virtues 
Have  I  liked  several  women  ;  never  any 
With  so  full  soul  but  some  defect  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  owed. 
And  put  it  to  the  foil ;  but  you,  O  you  ! 
So  perfect  and  so  peerless,  are  created 
Of  every  creature's  best." 

To  which  she  replies, 

**  I  do  not  know 
One  of  my  sex  ;  no  woman's  face  remember, 
Save  from  my  glass,  mine  own  ;     .     .     .     . 

But  by  my  modesty, — 
The  jewel  in  my  dower, — I  would  not  wish 
Any  companion  in  the  world  but  you,     .     . 

But  I  prattle 
Something  too  wildly,  and  my  father's  precepts 
I  therein  do  forget." 

Ferdinand  is  condemned  to  bear  logs,  which  he  does  very  much 
against  his  will  ;  and  here  comes  in  the  core  and  essence  of 
Prospero's  whole  plan.  He  keeps  Miranda  apart,  but  not  so 
strictly  that  the  girl  does  not  manage  to  escape  and  console  her 
lover  with  sympathy.  This  scene,  again,  is  a  picture  of  the 
world's  work  and  love. 

**  There  be  some  sports  are  painful,  and  their  labor 
Delight  in  them  sets  off  ;  some  kinds  of  baseness 
Are  nobly  undergone,  and  most  poor  matters 
Point  to  rich  ends.     This,  my  mean  task 
Would  be  as  heavy  to  me  as  odious  ;  but 
The  mistress  which  I  serve  quickens  what 's  dead 
And  makes  my  labors  pleasures." 

If  any  one  could  be  so  rash  as  to  say  that  Shakepeare's  phi- 
losophy is  best  expressed  in  any  one  speech  or  scene,  perhaps 
this  is  the  one.  (Act  III,  scene  i.)  There  are  many  sports 
which  are  painful,  such  as  hunting  and  playing  games,  but  the 
pleasure  found  in  them  makes  their  labors  seem  nothing. 
Now,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  base  and  low  occupa- 
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tions  which  gall  the  immortal  spirit  to  the  center,  but  if  we 
can  once  relate  them  to  the  notion  of  love  and  romance,  and 
see  in  them  the  source  of  sympathy,  respect  and  honor,  they 
are  no  more  than  games.  AH  life  may  be  seen  from  this  sport- 
ing point  of  view.  It  is  a  game  in  which  every  chivalrous 
spirit  will  play  hard,  and  "even  unto  death"  for  love  and 
honor.  This  Weltanschauung  is  a  true  religion,  and  demands 
earnestness  and  heroism;  it  is  a  faith  which  carries  men  through 
situations  requiring  nerve  and  patience,  and  it  is  a  worship  of 
the  poet's  only  sacred  principle,  the  principle  of  love,  honor, 
and  chivalry.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  Ferdinand's  energies  are 
irradiated  into  more  exalted  forms,  and  it  is  by  this  association 
of  Miranda  with  his  trials  and  exertions  that  she  becomes  asso- 
ciated with  his  very  life,  and  not  only  a  help,  but  a  second  self 
for  whom  the  sacrifice  of  egoism  is  not  a  virtue  because  of  a 
sympathetic  identification.  This  is  the  end  of  this  poetic  peda- 
gogy. The  antinomy  of  practical  ethics  which  teaches  that 
there  is  no  reason  for  giving  up  one's  own  is  solved  by  the  no- 
tion of  romantic  selection,  followed  by  sympathy  in  experience 
and  in  growth.  Education  may  set  right  the  evils  of  the  envi- 
ronment, but  natural  selection,  and  for  humanity  that  means 
romantic  selection,  is  needed  to  set  right  the  evils  of  heredity. 

We  see  here  how  Prospero's  pedagogy  is  the  unifying  point 
of  the  whole  play.  The  sharp  contrasts  of  Gonzalo  and  An- 
tonio, and  of  Ariel  and  Caliban,  find  a  poetic  solution  in  the 
idea  of  romantic  unity.  In  the  fourth  act  we  read  the  injunc- 
tions to  Ferdinand  to  suppress  in  himself  any  desires  which 
might  tend  to  defeat  the  ideals  held  before  him. 

If  we  take  Prospero's  pedagogy  seriously  we  may  say  that 
no  education  which  does  not  control  selection,  irradiation  of 
passion  through  work  and  sympathy,  and  marriage,  is  likely 
to  cure  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to;  or  in  other  words,  that 
the  function  of  education  is  to  control  life  at  its  source,  and  the 
development  of  the  race  through  selection.  And  this  is  why 
the  true  romance  always  ends  with  a  wedding. 


THE  ELECTIVE  SYSTEM  IN   AMERICAN 
EDUCATION. 


By  Professor  D.  E.  Phii^wps,  University  of  Denver. 

I.     C01.1.EGES  AND  Universities. 

That  the  elective  system  presents  the  most  important  and 
far-reaching  problem  in  American  education  will  hardly  be 
questioned.  It  is  of  vital  concern  to  college  presidents,  super- 
intendents, principals,  teachers,  pupils,  parents, — in  a  word,  to 
all  interested  in  education.  It  touches  alike,  private  and  pub- 
lic institutions,  co-educational  and  non-co-educational;  it  in- 
volves the  relation  between  colleges  and  secondary  schools, 
between  institutions  for  general  culture  and  those  of  strictly 
professional  aims;  it  involves  the  relation  of  society  and  the 
individual,  the  question  whether  one  age  shall  set  the  standard 
for  another,  whether  it  is  the  business  of  education  to  build  on 
what  Nature  furnishes  or  to  remedy  the  defects  of  Nature.  In 
short,  it  involves  the  very  aims  and  ends  of  education. 

Some  fifty  years  ago  Spencer's  essay  on  "What  Knowledge 
is  of  Most  Worth  ? ' '  appeared  in  the  *  *  Westminster  Review. ' ' 
A  little  later  the  appearance  of  his  essays  in  book  form  lifted 
the  question  of  electives  from  the  bare  practical  consideration, 
as  urged  before  that  by  Jefferson,  into  a  broader  plane  of  scien- 
tific discussion  ;  and,  as  a  result,  the  last  few  years  have  been 
marked  by  a  rapid  and  marvellous,  if  not  disastrous,  spread  of 
the  Elective  System  both  in  colleges  and  secondary  schools. 

The  Educational  Council  of  Colorado  selected  this  as  a  prob- 
lem for  investigation.  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  ascertain  as  far  as 
possible  the  extent  and  success  or  failure  of  the  system  as  now 
practiced,  whether  it  has  passed  the  experimental  stage,  is  a 
misnomer,  etc.  After  much  work  and  correspondence  a  body 
of  information  that  will  doubtless  have  much  interest  for  both 
the  professional  and  general  reader  has  been  collected.  To 
accomplish  this  result  two  circulars  of  inquiry  were  prepared, 
one  for  secondary  schools,  and  one  for  colleges.  More  than 
three  hundred  were  mailed  to  the  heads  of  secondary  schools, 
and  one  hundred  thirty  to  college  presidents.  Some  one  hun- 
dred seventy  replies  have  been  received  from  the  former,  and 
ninety-seven  from  the  latter.  Everywhere  great  interest  seems 
to  be  manifested  in  this  question ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  replies 
are  frank  and  complete.     A  large  number  of  personal  letters 
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expressing  a  desire  to  know  the  net  results  have  accompanied 
the  formal  replies.  Some  suggestions  have  led  to  further  cor- 
respondence ;  and  I  now  take  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
obligation  to  all  who  have  assisted  in  making  this  investigation 
possible  and  the  results  valuable.  It  is  upon  this  material,  and 
the  examination  of  more  than  one  hundred  catalogues  and 
almost  as  many  courses  of  study  in  secondary  schools  that  this 
article  is  based. 

The  questions  sent  to  college  presidents  are  here  given  in 
order  that  the  reader  may  better  understand  the  nature  of  the 
investigation. 

1.  To  what  extent  are  electives  offered  in  your  college? 

2.  How  long  has  the  system  been  in  use? 

3.  Was  it  a  sudden  change  or  a  gradual  growth  ? 

4.  Can  you  give  something  near  the  order  in  which  the  elective  list 
developed? 

5.  Do  you  consider  it  still  in  the  experimental  stage? 

6.  Is  it  workable?     If  not,  what  are  the  chief  difficulties? 

7.  From  the  standpoint  of  your  experience,  and  that  of  others,  is 
the  system  entitled  to  general  recognition  in  the  educational  world? 

8.  In  your  judgment,  what  is  the  chief  factor  that  leads  to  the 
election  of  studies :  natural  adaptability  on  the  part  of  the  pupil, 
preference  for  particular  teachers,  or  the  effort  to  secure  easy  work? 

9.  What  influence  has  previous  acquaintance  with  the  subject  in 
keeping  up  election  in  that  line? 

10.  How  much  may  students  shorten  the  course  in  the  professional 
schools  by  first  taking  the  Liberal  Arts  course? 

11.  How  much  may  students  shorten  Liberal  Arts  course  by  first 
taking  the  professional  ? 

12.  In  your  entrance  requirements,  do  you  allow  any  substitution 
for  the  ancient  languages? 

13.  Would  you  extend  the  Elective  System  to  the  preparatory  and 
high  school  ? 

In  no  other  country  is  the  Elective  idea  carried  to  such  an 
extent  as  in  America.  In  Germany  a  choice  is  offered  between 
different  kinds  of  schools.  Within  each  Gymnasium,  Real- 
Gymnasium,  and  Real-Schule  the  courses  are  rigidly  prescribed, 
but  all  work  in  the  universities  is  entirely  free.  \\.  must,  how- 
ever, be  remembered  that  the  place  of  the  German  university 
is  paralleled  in  our  educational  system  only  by  our  graduate 
departments  and  one  or  two  strictly  graduate  institutions.  In 
France,  practically  the  same  conditions  prevail  as  in  Germany. 
In  England  there  is  more  opportunity  for  choice  of  studies  by 
individual  pupils  than  in  either  Germany  or  France,  but  prob- 
ably the  Scandinavian  countries,  especially  Sweden,  have  made 
the  most  extensive  application  of  the  principle  to  be  found  in 
Europe. 

Inasmuch  as  Harvard  has  strongly  brought  the  subject  to  the 
front,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  open  the  way,  the  origin  of  our 
Elective  System  is  usually  attributed  to  this  institution.    How- 
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ever,  one  or  two  writers  refer  its  origin  to  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia; but,  according  to  the  best  information  I  can  obtain,  it 
was  born  about  fifty  years  earlier  than  the  founding  of  that  uni- 
versity, and  is  the  child  of  Jefferson's  fertile  and  practical  brain. 

The  College  of  WilUam  and  Mary  was  chartered  in  1693. 
Ex-President  Tyler  was  a  student  here  five  years,  Jefferson  two, 
and  Monroe  one.  Washington,  Madison,  Jefferson,  Tyler,  Mon- 
roe, and  John  Marshall,  all  had  official  connection  with  the 
institution  in  its  earlier  days.  I  now  have  documents  and 
personal  letters  containing  quotations  from  the  Faculty  Books 
between  1729  and  1784. 

At  first  the  college  contained  three  courses  and  the  student 
passed  from  one  to  the  other  in  a  fixed  order.  It  was  a  dupli- 
cation of  the  old  Oxford  curriculum.  The  schools  were:  the 
Grammar  School  in  which  were  taught  I^atin  and  Greek;  the 
School  of  Philosophy  consisting  of  the  School  of  Mathematics 
and  Natural  Philosophy,  and  the  School  of  Moral  Philosophy; 
and  the  Divinity  Schools  of  which  there  were  two.  In  May,  1 770, 
the  Board  of  Visitors  passed  an  order  '  *  Letting  all  such  youths 
whether  resident  in  or  out  of  the  college  who  have  acquired  a 
competent  knowledge  of  common  or  vulgar  arithmetic,  and 
whose  parents  or  guardians  may  desire  it,  be  received  into  the 
Mathematical  School."  Against  this  the  Faculty  recorded  a 
vigorous  protest.  They  considered  it  an  attack  upon  the  col- 
lege system  * '  hitherto  approved  of  in  the  most  famous  univer- 
sities as  well  as  in  the  statutes  of  William  and  Mary  College. ' ' 
In  1779  Mr.  Jefferson  became  a  member  of  the  Board  and  car- 
ried his  innovating  spirit  into  the  whole  of  the  curriculum. 
December  4,  1779,  he  abolished  the  Latin  and  Greek  require- 
ments in  the  Grammar  School,  substituted  chairs  of  Law,  Medi- 
cine, Modern  Languages,  etc. ,  and  permitted  a  student  to  choose 
his  studies.  In  182 1,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  to  Francis  Eppes 
that  ' '  at  William  and  Mary  students  are  allowed  to  attend  the 
school  of  their  choice,  and  those  branches  of  science  which  will 
be  useful  to  them  in  the  line  of  life  they  propose. ' '  The  insti- 
tution has  constantly  adhered  to  what  it  considers  the  * '  wise 
policy  "  of  Jefferson.  Practically  the  only  requirement  is  that 
a  student  shall  elect  at  least  sixteen  hours  a  week  for  four  years. 

Later,  it  was  Jefferson's  influence  that  dominated  the  organ- 
ization of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  in  1825  it  opened 
on  the  basis  of  one  degree  with  an  ''elective  system  of 
studies,  by  which  each  student  was  permitted  to  elect  freely  the 
one  or  more  departments  in  which  he  would  do  his  work;  his 
free  choice  made  under  the  advice  of  those  older  and  wiser,  and 
from  an  appreciation  of  his  own  needs. ' '  ^ 

^The  quotations  in  this  connection  are  from  an  address  delivered  at 
the  University  of  Virginia,  1897,  by  W.  R.  Abbot. 
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At  the  close  of  the  year  1824,  George  Ticknor,  later  Profes- 
sor of  Modern  Languages  in  Harvard  College,  who  had  for 
several  years  corresponded  with  Mr.  Jefferson  on  educational 
subjects  and  methods,  visited  him  in  order  to  see  the  new  Uni- 
versity "  fairly  opened."  *'  To  use  his  own  words,  he  *  found 
the  system  more  practical  than  he  had  feared ; '  he  found  an  *  ex- 
periment worth  trying.'  "  Upon  his  return  to  Cambridge  he 
urged  upon  the  governing  body  of  Harvard  ' '  the  introduction 
of  sweeping  reform."  He  succeeded  in  a  very  limited  degree. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  system  at  Harvard,  but  it  made 
little  advance  until  1867.  In  his  report  for  1883-84,  Presi- 
dent Eliot  says,  "Professor  Ticknor  who  had  so  efifectually 
promoted  the  legislation  of  1825,  was  a  reformer  fifty  years 
in  advance  of  his  time. ' ' 

Some  years  later  Ex- President  Quincy,  of  Harvard,  undertook 
a  visit  to  the  University  of  Virginia,  but  was  stopped  by  the 
report  of  a  fever  epidemic.  Mr.  Abbot  further  points  out  that 
in  1850,  Dr.  Wayland,  then  President  of  Brown  University, 
visited  the  Universit)^  of  Virginia  and  ' '  explored  every  nook 
and  cranny  of  the  University,"  that  he  later  "published  a  re- 
port to  the  overseers  of  his  University, ' '  advocating  with  ' '  great 
ability  ' '  the  system. 

In  1830  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  partially 
recognized  the  elective  system.  President  Nott,  of  Union  Col- 
lege, was  among  its  earliest  champions.  The  University 
of  Michigan  recognized  the  general  principle  about  1852  by 
placing  the  scientific  studies  in  equal  rank  with  the  classical. 

The  replies  to  the  circular  above  mentioned  represent  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  practically  all  the  important  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  Before  attempting  to  estimate  the 
extent  of  the  elective  system  in  colleges  it  is  necessary  to  note 
the  different  forms  under  which  it  occurs  and  the  various  efforts 
to  solve  the  problem. 

When  it  was  found  advisable  and  necessary  to  teach  more 
than  any  student  could  possibly  take  in  four  years,  the  first 
effort  to  solve  the  difiiculty  generally  was  to  multiply  courses, 
and,  in  order  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  original  course,  to 
offer  degrees  intended  to  bear  the  stamp  of  the  supposed  inferior 
work.  This  is  characteristic  of  the  smaller  and  weaker  col- 
leges, especially  those  of  the  West  and  South,  The  new 
demands  have  usually  been  met  in  these  localities  by  an 
increase  of  courses,  ranging  from  two  to  five.  But  institu- 
tions conferring  several  degrees  are  found  in  all  sections,  and 
the  system  prevails  in  some  very  good  colleges. 

The  course  system,  however,  must  inevitably  disappear  in 
the  near  future.  Signs  of  its  decay  are  everywhere  evident. 
The  fact  that  nearly  all  of  the  better  class  of  institutions,  save 
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those  for  special  scientific  work  in  special  schools,  such  as  the 
Harvard  Lawrence  Scientific  School  and  Schools  of  Engineer- 
ing, are  conferring  but  one  degree  for  all  work,  makes  the  idea 
of  cheap  degrees,  or  even  of  distinction  between  degrees  aiming 
at  general  culture,  wholly  inoperative.  Ignoring  in  five  cases 
the  B.  S.  degree  conferred  only  for  such  work  as  above  men- 
tioned, we  have  the  following  remarkable  list  of  colleges 
conferring  only  one  degree,  namely,  A.  B.:  Cornell,  Johns 
Hopkins,  Columbia,  Harvard,  Princeton,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Leland  Stanford,  Williams  College,  University  of 
Virginia,  University  of  Indiana,  University  of  Nebraska,  Univer- 
sity of  Denver,  Vassar,  Bryn  Mawr.  These  and  several  other 
institutions  make  no  distinction  as  to  courses  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts.  On  the  whole  the  tendency  of  the  best  colleges 
is  toward  reduction,  rather  than  multiplication,  of  degrees. 

An  internal  evidence  of  such  a  downfall  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  in  most  cases  a  certain  amount  of  election  within  each 
course,  frequent  substitution  from  other  courses,  and  even 
change  of  courses,  are  granted.  In  all,  except  a  small  num- 
ber of  very  conservative  institutions,  at  least  the  junior  and 
senior  years  are  partly  elective  within  these  courses. 

The  Major  and  Minor  System  is  rapidly  being  offered  as  a 
form  of  the  elective  system,  although  it  differs  somewhat  in  its 
application  in  different  institutions.  Under  this  system  a  stu- 
dent chooses,  generally  by  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year, 
some  department  or  group  of  studies  in  which  he  takes  a  Major 
and  one  in  which  he  takes  a  Minor.  The  Major  includes  at 
least  two  years  of  daily  recitation  in  some  one  line,  but  more 
generally  three,  while  the  Minor  includes  about  two-thirds  as 
much  work  in  some  different  line.  A  few  require  only  a  Major, 
while  two  require  a  Major  and  two  Minors.  As  a  rule  the  stu- 
dent is  free  to  choose  his  Major  and  Minor  either  from  groups 
of  subjects  or  from  any  branch  in  which  sufficient  instruction 
is  offered,  except  that  in  many  cases  his  Minor  must  receive 
the  approval  of  the  department  in  which  he  takes  his  Major. 
Smith  College,  University  of  Michigan,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Indiana  University,  De  Pauw,  Johns  Hopkins,  University 
of  Denver,  Cornell,  University  of  Nebraska,  University  of  Colo- 
rado, Bryn  Mawr,  University  of  California,  and  thirteen  others 
are  operating  under  this  system.  There  are  doubtless  other 
modifications,  such  as  the  Harvard  and  Yale  method  of  encour- 
aging proficiency  in  some  definite  line,  or  that  of  Washington 
and  Lee,  requiring  "  proficiency  "  in  at  least  one  department. 
The  University  of  Michigan  offers  a  choice  between  what  is 
known  as  the  "  Credit  System  "  and  the  "  University  System. " 
The  first  demands  a  certain  number  of  credits,  the  other  de- 
pends essentially  upon  a  Major  and  two  Minors.  • 
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Closely  allied  to  the  Major  and  Minor  System  is  the  require- 
ment of  a  thesis  on  some  special  topic  for  graduation.  Twelve 
institutions  demand  of  undergraduates  a  thesis.  The  most  im- 
portant ones  are  Columbia,  Cornell  (thesis  now  optional),  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  University  of  West  Virginia,  Washington 
and  Lee,  State  University  of  Washington,  University  of  Wis- 
consin. Johns  Hopkins  demands  that  one  or  more  essays  in 
the  candidates  own  handwriting  shall  be  filed  with  the  regis- 
trar not  later  than  the  first  of  May  preceding  graduation. 

Other  colleges  have  adopted  the  group  system,  such  as  is  in 
use  at  Johns  Hopkins,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Bryn 
Mawr.  Students  are  required  to  take  a  certain  amount  within 
some  one  or  more  groups,  or  to  select  some  group  as  their  lead- 
ing line.  Although  the  groups  frequently  contain  only  a  few 
subjects,  this  is  a  certain  form  of  election,  and  usually  as  free 
as  it  could  be  in  small  institutions  if  all  were  elective.  In 
twenty  institutions  the  group  system  is  a  definite  feature,  and 
in  many  others  it  appears  in  the  form  of  option  between  two  or 
more  subjects.  In  De  Pauw,  a  student  must  take  one  of  five 
languages.  The  general  tendency  is  to  state  requirements  in 
terms  of  "  science,"  "language,"  etc.,  instead  of  designating 
'branches.     This  is  election  within  limits. 

The  most  complete  form  of  the  Group  System  is  found  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  first  two  years  there  are 
four  groups,  which  are  divided  into  fifteen  in  the  junior  and 
senior  years.  New  York  University  offers  nine  groups  after  the 
freshman  year.  Bryn  Mawr  has  eight  from  the  beginning,  and 
Johns  Hopkins  seven.  In  some  cases  certain  subjects  are  com- 
mon to  all  the  groups.  But  even  the  chasm  between  these 
groups  is  not  in  many  cases  impassible.  In  Johns  Hopkins  a 
student  may  substitute,  with  the  approval  of  his  advisor,  other 
studies  for  two,  in  some  cases  three,  of  his  chosen  group.  On 
entering  Chicago,  the  student  is  offered  five  groups  of  which  he 
must  take  two.  Besides  all  these  forms  of  election  there  is  what 
is  known  as  the  free  elective  list,  which,  as  we  shall  see  later, 
varies  in  extent  all  the  way  from  a  part  of  the  senior  year  to 
absolute  freedom  of  all  work  offered  in  college. 

The  variety  of  forms  that  the  so-called  Elective  System  has 
assumed  and,  consequently,  that  its  extent  can  only  approxi- 
mately be  measured,  might  be  demonstrated  to  a  much  greater 
extent.  Some  institutions  whose  ultimate  results  amount  to  a 
fairly  free  elective  system  almost  wholly  repudiate  it  as  prac- 
ticed in  Cornell  and  elsewhere.  We  should  no  longer  speak  of 
the  Elective  System,  but  of  Elective  Systems. 

In  the  following  estimates  all  of  these  forms  of  electives  are 
considered,  with  the  exception,  however,  that  choice  between 
courses  lading  to  different  degrees  plays  no  part.     The  fre- 
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quent  indefinite  reply  as  to  the  extent  of  electives  makes  any- 
average  of  general  result  only  approximate.  However,  an  es- 
timate of  ninety-seven  replies  gave  an  average  of  about  sixty- 
four  per  cent,  of  all  work  as  elective,  while  a  wholly  independ- 
ent examination  of  eighty-seven  catalogues  gave  an  average  of 
about  sixty-two  per  cent.  The  close  agreement  of  these  two 
results  shows  that  the  estimates  cannot  be  far  wrong.  What- 
ever inaccuracies  may  still  exist,  I  hope  are  not  serious 
enough  to  do  any  great  injustice  to  any  section  or  institution. 

There  are  seven  colleges  in  which  all  work  may  be  said  to 
be  elective;  namely,  Cornell,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Leland 
Stanford,  University  of  Missouri,  William  and  Mary  College, 
University  of  Virginia,  and  University  of  West  Virginia.  Har- 
vard, Columbia,  and  the  State  University  of  Washington  make 
the  whole  work  practically  elective;  Johns  Hopkins's  specific 
requirements  are  quite  limited;  the  University  of  Kansas  has 
for  six  years  been  almost  on  a  purely  elective  system;  the  Uni- 
versity of  Indiana  requires  only  one  year  of  English,  one  of 
mathematics,  one  of  science,  and  two  of  some  language. 

The  University  of  Cincinnati  and  the  State  University  of 
Missouri  have  just  adopted  the  Elective  System  in  its  complete 
form;  the  University  of  West  Virginia  inaugurated  it  June, 
1899;  and  this  is  Cornell's  fourth  year.  Twenty- three  have 
adopted  some  form  of  the  system  within  the  last  five  years. 
Tufts  College  has  lately  increased  its  requirements  from  48  to 
60  hours.  This  is  the  only  regressive  movement  found  in 
colleges. 

Thirty-four  institutions  have  70%  or  more  of  their  work 
elective;  twelve  have  at  least  50%  and  less  than  70%;  fifty -one 
have  less  than  50%.  Princeton  and  Brown  universities  are 
the  most  striking  examples  of  the  better  class  that  have  re- 
mained largely  conservative,  only  about  50%  of  their  courses 
being  elective. 

Although  a  proper  historic  account  will  place  the  origin  of 
the  system  in  Virginia,  and  show  that  Jefferson  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  inspired  the  early  reformers,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  the  lowest  ebb  of  the  elective  system  is  now 
found  in  the  South,  both  in  colleges  and  in  secondary  schools. 
Excepting  the  three  institutions  in  which  all  is  elective,  one 
may  select  at  least  ten  of  their  average  institutions  in  which 
not  more  than  an  average  of  twentj'-five  per  cent,  is  elective. 
This  is  usually  a  part  of  the  junior  and  senior  years.  But  sev- 
eral of  their  colleges  are  lately  giving  the  principle  a  ' '  trial. ' ' 

In  sixty-seven  cases  the  system  now  in  use  has  been  a  gradual 
growth,  and  in  twenty-eight,  a  sudden  change  or  inaugurated 
at  the  opening  of  the  institution.  Thirteen  college  presidents 
think  it  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  while  sixty-nine  con- 
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sider  the  principle  established  by  its  practical  workings.  In 
answering  the  question,  "Is  it  workable?"  I  understand  each 
to  refer  to  the  system  in  use  in  his  institution.  Only  five 
speak  disparagingly  of  their  undertaking.  The  president  of  an 
institution  that  has  lately  inaugurated  the  system,  in  answer- 
ing the  question  whether  it  is  entitled  to  general  recognition, 
says,  *  *  No,  but  it  means  peace  among  professors. ' ' 

As  already  stated,  the  question,  "Is  it  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage?"  received  but  thirteen  affirmative  answers  as 
against  sixty-nine  negative.  Inasmuch  as  questions  5,  6,  7, 
and  8,  involving  personal  opinions,  have  been  answered  with 
varying  degrees  of  emphasis  and  certain  limitations,  a  few  quo- 
tations will  be  of  value.  President  Droppers,  University  of 
South  Dakota,  emphatically  considers  it  in  the  experimental 
stage.  President  Kingsbury,  University  of  Utah,  where  about 
80%  has  been  elective  for  four  years,  says: 

"  We  are  not  yet  fully  convinced  that  it  is  the  best  system."  Presi- 
dent Wheeler:  "There  is  no  disposition  toward  radical  change." 
President  Strong,  University  of  Oregon  :  "  In  principle,  no  ;  in  detail, 
yes."  President  Craig,  University  of  Montana:  "  We  will  never  go 
back  to  the  old  class  plan."  President  Pollock,  Mercer  University, 
Ga.:  "  This  is  our  first  experience  with  the  system,  our  feeling  is 
strong  that  it  will  be  satisfactory."  President  Hosmer,  Southern  Uni- 
versity :  "  This  is  the  first  year  of  electives,  but  we  are  pleased,  and 
feel  sure  that  we  will  continue  the  system."  President  Schurman  : 
"Yes,  technically,  until  one  class  has  graduated  under  it;  it  is,  how- 
ever, satisfactory."  President  Taylor,  Vassar :  "Changes  are  made 
from  time  to  time  in  the  direction  of  greater  freedom  of  election." 
President  Davis,  Alfred  University  :  "  No,  it  is  a  positive  improve- 
ment." President  Faunce  :  "  Yes,  we  are  now  devising  safeguards  ;  a 
student  cannot  graduate  without  some  course  in  philosophy  ;  so  in 
history,  so  in  science." 

Such  are  the  typical  replies  from  college  presidents  where 
the  system  is  in  use  to  a  fair  degree. 

The  replies  to  the  questions  "  Is  it  workable  ?  If  not  what  are 
its  chief  difficulties  ?  "  and  "  From  the  standpoint  of  your  ex- 
perience and  that  of  others,  is  the  system  entitled  to  general 
recognition  in  the  educational  world  ?  ' '  are  closely  related,  and 
the  most  characteristic  ones  are  given  : 

"  For  last  college  years  and  graduate  work  no  difficulties  to  be  met ;  " 
"practically  none;"  "expense"  (mentioned  fifteen  times);  "to  pro- 
vide teachers;  "  "too  much  latitude;"  "  no  special  ones;"  "requires 
careful  watching ;  "  "  lack  of  proper  advisory  committee  without  pre- 
judices in  favor  of  particular  departments  ;  "  "absence  of  class  spirit ;" 
"  schedule  ;"  "  electives  are  an  absolute  necessity  ;"  "  principle  is  cor- 
rect, detail  must  be  adjusted." 

President  Andrews  writes  :  "  This  is  our  first  year  of  electives.  If 
there  are  any  difl&culties  it  is  a  tendency  to  combine  easy  subjects.  I 
believe  the  system  entitled  to  trial." 

President  Stephens  :    "  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  multiply  courses 
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beyond  the  ability  of  the  teaching  force,  and  not  to  advance  students 
to  courses  until  thoroughly  prepared.     This  done,  the  way  is  clear." 

President  Droppers  :  "It  is  workable,  only  it  is  in  the  transition 
stage.  It  is  a  compromise,  and  compromises  are  seldom  based  upon 
any  principle.     I  do  not  favor  a  complete  elective  system." 

President  Wheeler:  "  It  is  necessary  to  guard  the  student  against 
unequal  or  narrow  department  prescriptions.  The  student's  records 
must  be  more  carefully  watched  than  would  be  the  case  in  a  system  of 
greater  freedom  of  election." 

President  Fulton,  University  of  Mississippi:  "Neither  students 
nor  instructors  would  go  back  to  the  former  conditions." 

Dean  Buchanan,  Cumberland  University  :  "Junior  and  senior  years 
are  elective.  The  elective  system  provides  for  the  graduation  of  the 
lazy  and  those  of  inferior  ability,  which  is  of  no  advantage  to  them  or 
the  cause  of  education.  The  old-fashioned  college  course  develops  the 
man  as  no  other  can,  and  until  developed  he  is  not  competent  to  elect." 

Acting  Dean  of  Barnard  College  :  "  The  elective  system  is  the  out- 
come of  the  advancement  of  science,  not  simply  an  educational  experi- 
ment." 

President  Schurman  :  "  No  difficulties  have  come  up.  In  an  insti- 
tution where  studies  go  because  of  fashion  it  might  lead  to  shirking, 
but  we  have  no  such  tendency  here." 

President  Angell :  "  It  is  wise  to  have  a  committee  of  the  faculty  to 
advise  new  comers." 

President  Ayres,  University  of  Cincinnati:  "All  work  is  elective. 
It  is  thoroughly  workable,  and  the  only  arrangement  that  gives  as 
good  results  for  university  work." 

A  suggestion  comes  from  Wellesley  College  and  two  or  three 
others  that  now  and  then  a  department  is  somewhat  smaller 
than  was  anticipated  and  there  is  no  real  need  for  all  the  teach- 
ing force.  One  president  writes,  '*  Chief  difficulty  is  expense. 
Professor  of  physics  just  now  has  one  student,  salary,  $i,8oo, 
and  does  no  other  teaching."  Such  quotations  might  be 
extended  to  a  much  greater  length,  but  these  are  sufficient  to 
show  the  general  status  of  opinion,  especially  outside  the  pio- 
neer and  champion  institutions  of  this  educational  movement. 

That  the  system  is  generally  endorsed,  that  it  is  rapidly  be- 
ing adopted  and  extended  more  and  more,  is  overwhelmingly 
evident.  It  may  be  argued  that  such  men  are  simply  preju- 
diced in  favor  of  their  own  child.  But  if  men  who  have  been 
educated  under  the  '  *  old-fashioned  college  course, ' '  who,  as 
presidents,  have  tried  both  the  old  and  the  new,  who  see  both 
the  theory  and  the  practice,  cannot  approximate  the  truth,  how 
can  we  expect  it  from  the  speculative  theorizer,  equally  blinded 
by  his  prejudices  and  wedded  to  his  system? 

The  main  theoretical  arguments  against  electives  have  cen- 
tered about  the  classics  and  mathematics  as  the  supreme  and 
universal  medicine  for  the  "  sin  sick  soul,"  at  least  for  all  souls 
of  a  high  quality;  the  second  chief  point  of  attack  has  been  the 
inability  of  the  college  student  to  prescribe  for  himself,  and  the 
low  motives  likely  to  prompt  his  choice.  On  the  first  conten- 
tion I  have  nothing  to  say  here,  but  on  the  last  have  some 
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suggestions  to  ofifer.  The  question  concerning  the  chief  factor 
that  leads  to  the  selection  of  studies  was  answered  by  eighty- 
eight  and  commented  upon  by  many.  The  question  may  be 
raised  whether  a  college  president,  or  any  one  but  the  student, 
can  tell  whether  he  chooses  according  to  his  "natural  adapta- 
bility." There  can  be  no  doubt  that  continued  observation  by 
teachers  and  heads  of  institutions  fathoms  to  a  large  degree  both 
the  natural  powers  of  students  and  their  motives  of  choice.  No 
experienced  teacher  can  operate  long  under  an  elective  system 
without  forming  rather  definite  and  approximately  correct  ideas 
on  these  points.  Again,  presidents  have  ample  opportunity  to 
obtain  a  consensus  of  opinion  from  the  faculty.  Some  of  my 
communications  definitely  refer  to  such  as  their  source  of  infor- 
mation. Professor  Hanus,  of  Harvard,  is  working  this  partic- 
ular phase  of  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  student. 

As  a  rule  several  factors  are  mentioned  and  in  the  order  of 
their  influence,  though  it  is  not  always  clear  that  the  writer 
intends  to  place  one  above  another.  Quite  a  number  of  the 
communications  add  two  factors  not  mentioned  in  the  circular — 
"future  need  or  professional  aim"  and  "special  advice." 
However,  taking  the  factors  that  influence  choice  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  stated,  it  is  found  that  those  mentioned  first 
are  as  follows:  Natural  adaptability,  50  times;  future  needs, 
19;  special  advice,  9;  easy  work,  6;  preference  for  particular 
teacher,  4.  The  motives  mentioned  second  are:  Preference  for 
particular  teachers,  36;  special  advice,  20;  natural  adaptability, 
7;  future  needs,  5.  Fourteen  give  "easy  work"  as  the  third 
factor;  9,  preference  for  teachers;  8,  special  advice;  and  6, 
future  needs.  Thirty-six  emphasize  the  importance  of  previous 
acquaintance  in  keeping  up  election. 

The  above  results  speak  for  themselves,  but  a  few  of  the 
common  phrases  are  here  added: 

"  Students  should  consult  wiser  heads,  and  as  a  rule  are  glad  to  do  it." 
"In  general,  natural  adaptability,  but  some  other  elements  will 
enter  into  the  choice."  "  Preference  for  certain  studies  and  a  convic- 
tion of  their  value  for  the  most  part — but  other  factors  influence." 
"A  little  of  each,  but  the  last  (easy  work)  is  not  conspicuous.  Per- 
haps the  second  is  more  powerful."  "  Utility  in  earning  money." 
"  All  three,  but  chiefly  adaptability."  "  The  last  two  (preference  for 
teachers  and  easy  work)  enter  somewhat  in  the  begining  but  are  soon 
supplanted  by  the  first."  "The  last  very  small.  When  a  course 
comes  to  be  known  and  elected  as  a  '  snap  '  the  instructor,  spon- 
taneously or  otherwise,  stiffens  it  up."  "Natural  adaptability  in 
almost  all  cases."  "  Preference  for  particular  subjects  more  influen- 
tial than  any  of  these."  "Easy  work  counteracted  by  proper  advice." 
"  Natural  adaptability  when  not  checked  by  circumstances."  "  Easy 
work  dominant  "  (by  six).  "  In  our  experience  adaptability  has  been 
the  chief  factor."  "The  few  students  that  seek  for  easy  work  would 
do  poor  work  under  any  system."  "  Advice  should  never  be  lost  sight 
of  and  should  be  substituted  for  force."  "  Training  and  environment." 
"Adaptability  fixes  the  department." 
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The  data  from  176  secondary  schools  largely  corroborate  the 
above  opinions  as  to  the  motive  underlying  the  student's  choice. 
The  theory  of ' '  snaps  ' '  and  *  *  easy  work  "  as  a  dominant  motive 
in  the  election  of  studies  is  no  longer  tenable  if  we  are  in  any 
degree  to  rely  upon  the  opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge. 
The  fact  is  there  was  never  anything  inherent  in  elective  studies 
that  made  them  easy.  A  teacher  may  make  any  subject  about 
as  difficult  as  he  desires.  Cannot  the  study  of  Milton's  ' '  Para- 
dise lyost ' '  be  made  as  difficult  as  Caesar  ?  Only  the  student 
and  the  teacher  make  a  subject  "easy"  and  "elementary." 
When  we  realize  this  we  shall  cease  to  crowd  all  the  beginning 
courses  into  the  secondary  schools,  and  they  in  turn  into  the 
grades.  We  shall  follow  the  example  set  by  Columbia,  of  per- 
mitting a  student  to  take  and  count  beginning  Latin  in  the 
college.  Not  as  teachers,  but  only  as  specialists,  can  we  justify 
this  crowding  of  all  the  supposed  elementary  work  out  of  col- 
lege. The  teacher  of  literature  complains  that  there  is  not 
time  to  teach  pupils  the  history  they  lack;  the  biologist  and  psy- 
chologist make  the  same  complaint  concerning  ignorance  of  phy- 
siology; the  teacher  of  modern  languages  goes  on  using  and 
demanding  fine  distinctions  in  English  without  deeming  it  neces- 
sary to  inquire  whether  the  pupils  understand  what  is  talked 
about.  So  it  goes  the  whole  round.  Why  should  any  teacher  be 
as  narrow  and  sharp  as  a  needle  ?  Why  should  we  not,  in  some 
degree,  supplement  each  other's  work?  Why  any  longer  wrap 
ourselves  up  in  a  false  dignity,  assume  that  we  have  the  subject, 
and  refuse  to  dwell  elsewhere  save  in  the  third  heaven  of  the 
same? 

The  teacher's  personality  and  honest  advice  which  pupils 
generally  seek  and  gladly  receive  is  a  powerful  element  in  de- 
termining their  course.  So  much  is  this  true  that  some  advo- 
cates of  the  old  system  have  taken  courage  and  affirmed  that 
there  is  no  such  a  thing  as  "free  election."  But  they  fail 
to  see  that  by  the  same  process  it  may  be  shown  that  the 
whole  of  life  is  ' '  prescribed. ' ' 

Since  the  professional  schools  and  the  colleges  proper  include 
a  number  of  the  same  subjects  and  the  number  is  continually 
increasing  as  the  courses  widen,  the  elective  system  naturally 
involves  their  consideration.  My  question  concerning  their 
relation  did  not  apply  to  all  the  colleges.  In  9  cases,  however, 
professional  courses  cannot  be  shortened  by  first  taking  the 
Liberal  Arts  course,  while  in  43  cases  they  can  be  shortened  one 
year,  and  in  a  few  cases  one  year  or  more. 

The  number  taking  a  professional  course  and  later  applying 
for  a  college  course  is  not  very  great,  but  such  is  no  longer  un- 
common. We  have  had  two  cases  during  the  past  year.  In 
such  cases  is  a  three  or  four  years  professional  course  in  theol- 
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ogy  or  medicine  worth  nothing  for  a  college  course  ?  Touch- 
ing this  point,  20  say  that  the  Liberal  Arts  course  cannot  be 
shortened  by  first  taking  the  professional;  15  say  that  it  may 
be  shortened  one  year;  others  reply  that  the}^  have  not  had  to 
deal  with  such  conditions.  This  problem  will  become  more 
and  more  serious  as  knowledge  widens  and  the  relation  and 
inter-dependence  of  the  sciences  become  more  and  more  evident. 

Entrance  requirements  are  becoming  quite  complicated.  As 
the  elective  list  enlarges  the  entrance  requirements  become 
more  and  more  elastic.  The  tendency  seems  to  be  to  offer 
groups  and  to  require  a  certain  number  of  studies  in  one  or 
more  of  these  groups,  to  allow  substitution  of  modem  for  an- 
cient languages,  or  to  require  only  one  ancient  language.  Har- 
vard has  just  inaugurated  a  complete  system  of  entrance  credits 
that  allows  full  substitution.  Twenty-seven  colleges  allow 
some  substitution  for  the  ancient  languages;  15  others  allow 
substitution  for  Greek. 

The  attitude  of  college  presidents  toward  electives  in  sec- 
ondary schools  is  a  strange  phenomenon.  To  the  question, 
"  Would  you  extend  it  to  the  secondary  schools?"  36  answer 
"no,"  often  repeated  and  underscored  for  emphasis;  and  43 
say  "  to  a  limited  extent."  This  is  strange  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  colleges  have  made  electives  in  some  form  an  ab- 
solute necessity  in  the  secondary  schools;  first,  by  multiplying 
courses  and  setting  special  standards  for  admission  to  each;  and 
second,  bj^  crowding  into  secondary  schools  the  so-called  ele- 
mentarj^  part  of  each  department  and  branch  of  knowledge. 
Unless  college  presidents  expect  high  schools  to  break  all  pos- 
sible connection  with  colleges,  they  must  consider  election  be- 
tween courses  a  sufl&cient  solution  of  the  problem  in  secondary 
schools.  But  this  is  simply  the  most  indefensible  form  of  the 
elective  system,  especially  when  forced  upon  boys  and  girls  of 
12  or  14. 

Life  is  full  of  contradictions,  and  prejudice  is  the  great  man- 
tle of  night  in  which  they  are  lost  from  view.  From  the  con- 
servative element  two  exactly  opposite  arguments  against 
electives  are  presented.  The  one  most  frequently  met  is  the 
danger  of  specialization  which  they  see  in  the  elective  system. 
But  was  there  no  specialization  under  the  strictly  required  sys- 
tem which  once  extended  from  the  bottom  of  the  secondary 
schools  to  the  last  year  of  college,  and  is  still  held  to  in  a 
weaker  form  by  those  who  oppose  the  elective  system  ?  If  six 
or  seven  years  in  a  special  language  is  not  specialization,  pray, 
what  is  it  ? 

The  opposite  argument  appears  in  some  of  the  papers,  and 
is  exprsssed  by  saying  that  the  elective  system  is  likely  to  lead 
to  ' '  scattered  ' '  and  * '  scrappy  ' '  courses.   I  have  no  doubt  that 
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the  Major  and  Minor  System  owes  its  existence  and  spread  to 
an  effort  to  meet  this  charge  and  possible  danger,  as  well  as  to 
an  effort  to  extend  electives.  In  some  colleges  there  is  a 
counter  movement  setting  a  limit  to  the  number  of  hours  that 
ma}'  be  taken  in  any  one  department. 

The  elective  system  is  a  fixture  so  far  as  our  colleges  are  con- 
cerned. The  tendency  is  more  and  more  toward  free  election. 
There  is  no  indication  as  to  whether  colleges  will  ever  settle 
upon  a  small  but  central  core  of  subjects  for  all  students.  Cer- 
tainly there  must  be  a  "golden  mean"  somewhere  between 
the  prescribed  four  years  of  classics  and  mathematics  and  four 
years  elective  laboratory  courses,  shop  work,  dentistry,  draw- 
ing, music,  etc.  But  perhaps  we  are  unnecessarily  alarmed. 
The  theoretical  educational  world  will  be  saved  a  great  deal  of 
needless  waste  of  energy  and  false  alarm  when  it  realizes  that 
logical  extremes  and  practical  life  are  absolute  contradictions. 

Spencer's  contention  that  knowledge  must  be  valued  accord- 
ing to  its  relation  to  the  fundamental  activities  of  life  receives 
great  reinforcement  from  the  enormous  ' '  push  ' '  and  * '  rush  ' ' 
for  a  place  in  the  practical  world  with  which  the  nation  is 
almost  intoxicated.  Our  type  of  education  is  more  Roman  than 
Greek.  Are  the  most  necessary  and  fundamental  activities  of 
life  also  the  highest?  Whether  education  be  prescribed  or 
elective  matters  but  little  while  low  ethical  ideas  dominate.  It 
is  easy  to  say  that  '  *  education  is  preparation  for  complete  liv- 
ing. ' '  But  what  is  complete  living  ?  All  people  and  every  age 
have  asked  this  question,  and  still  there  is  no  agreement.  But 
never  was  any  nation  under  such  an  imperative  obligation  to 
answer  this  question  as  the  American  people. 

II.     In  Secondary  Schools. 

It  was  not  feared  until  the  last  few  years  that  Electives  in 
Secondary  Schools  would  be  pushed  so  far  as  to  become  a  seri- 
ous and  even  an  alarming  problem;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
seldom  has  any  innovation  involving  such  great  consequences 
ever  spread  more  rapidly  than  the  elective  system  has  in  the 
past  few  years.  The  fact  that  there  are  now  in  progress  some  six 
or  seven  serious  investigations  of  the  problem  alone  proves  that 
it  has  become  the  central  theme.  The  consequences  and  aspects 
of  electives  in  secondary  schools  become  so  important,  as  com- 
pared with  its  operation  in  colleges,  as  to  demand  separate  con- 
sideration. Educational  thinkers  are  fairly  settled  concerning 
the  latter,  but  so  unsettled  concerning  the  former  that  it  would 
produce  no  small  amount  of  confusion  to  discuss  the  two  as  one 
movement  however  closely  they  maj^  be  allied  in  principle. 

The  student  in  the  secondary  school  is  separated  from  the 
college  student  by  four  years  at  the  most  formative  period  of  his 
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life  as  regards  his  intellectual  tastes  aud  calling;  he  is  entering 
the  adolescent  period  with  a  multiplicity  of  varying  impulses; 
he  has  ambitions  to  be  statesman,  poet,  scientist,  philosopher, 
musician;  he  barely  settles  upon  one  interest  before  he  is 
swayed  by  another;  he  is  ignorant  of  most  branches  of  knowl- 
edge save  the  rudiments  of  a  few;  he  is  yet  largely  under  the 
control  of  parents  who  think  that  they  know  what  to  make  of 
their  child.  As  Plato  says,  the  young  are  easily  blinded  by 
the  false  pleasures  of  ambition,  position,  flattery  of  the  popu- 
lace, wealth,  power;  the  higher  ideas  of  duty,  true  service,  and 
the  perfection  of  life  as  a  real  end  in  itself  are  so  weak  in  the 
youth  of  fourteen  that  he  is  most  likely  to  seek  immediate  and 
agreeable  results.  Such  are  some  of  the  problems  to  be  met  by 
any  elective  or  prescribed  system  in  secondary  schools. 

Again,  what  will  be  the  ultimate  outcome  of  this  movement  ? 
Will  the  same  spirit  that  has  been  handed  down  from  the  col- 
leges to  the  secondary  schools  in  turn  affect  the  elementary 
schools  ?  Will  the  secondary  schools  begin  to  crowd  the  * '  ele- 
mentary ' '  part  of  their  departments  into  the  grades  ?  Indeed, 
has  not  the  elective  system  already  a  hold  upon  the  last  two 
years  of  the  grades  ?  Will  the  movement  end  in  an  unlimited 
application  of  the  "Doctrine  of  Interest,"  so  strongly  mani- 
fested in  modern  pedagogy  ?  The  danger  of  American  education 
undoubtedly  lies  in  our  tendency  to  swing  to  enormous  extremes, 
to  exalt  some  one  method  of  instruction,  principle,  or  innovation, 
as  the  panacea  for  all  our  ills.  More  than  once  have  we  suf- 
fered by  such  foolhardiness.  We  shall  never  have  a  s^'-stem  of 
education  based  upon  any  one  principle,  doctrine,  or  method, 
that  may  be  safely  applied  without  limitation  as  far  as  the  log- 
ical inferences  indicate.  The  ultimate  outcome  must  be  a  proper 
limitation  and  application  of  different  principles  and  factors. 

What  attitude  do  the  secondary  schools  show  signs  of  assum- 
ing toward  the  momentous  problems  above  stated  ?  I  sent  out 
the  following  circular  of  questions  to  320  secondary  schools: 

1.  To  what  extent  are  electives  offered  in  your  school  ? 

2.  How  long  has  the  system  been  in  use  ? 

3.  Was  it  a  sudden  change  or  a  gradual  growth? 

4.  Can  you  give  something  near  the  order  in  which  the  elective  list 
developed? 

5.  Do  you  consider  it  still  in  the  experimental  stage  ? 

6.  Is  it  workable?     If  not,  what  are  the  chief  difficulties  ? 

7.  From  the  standpoint  of  your  experience,  and  that  of  others,  is 
the  system  entitled  to  general  recognition  in  the  educational  world? 

8.  In  your  judgment,  what  is  the  chief  factor  that  leads  to  the  elec- 
tion of  studies:  natural  adaptability  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  preference 
for  particular  teachers,  or  the  effort  to  secure  easy  work? 

9.  What  influence  has  previous  acquaintance  with  the  subject  in 
keeping  up  election  in  that  line  ? 

Principals  have  responded  with  great  freedom  and  interest. 
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One  hundred  seventy-six  replies  have  been  tabulated.  Some 
cities  having  several  high  schools  all  under  one  system  made 
but  one  report.  Besides  these  formal  replies,  I  have  several 
personal  letters  and  about  ninety  different  courses  of  study. 
Every  section  of  the  country  is  fairly  well  represented,  and  all 
the  chief  cities  except  New  Orleans.  The  distribution,  accord- 
ing to  sections,  is  as  follows:  South,  24;  New  England,  28;  Mid- 
dle States,  38;  Middle  West,  including  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  41;  West,  45. 

An  examination  of  the  material  from  each  section  taken  as  a 
whole  impresses  one  that  each  is  characterized  by  tendencies 
not  dominant  in  others,  which  in  some  cases  may  be  definitely, 
in  others  only  inadequately,  expressed.  The  South  is  still  per- 
vaded by  a  strong  conservative  spirit,  has  few  free  electives, 
emphasizes  the  old  standard  of  mathematics  and  the  classics, 
and  often  presents  vigorous  protests,  apparently  without  deem- 
ing argument  necessary.  The  dominant  feature  in  the  West  is 
an  effort  to  meet  the  difficulty  by  multiplying  counses  with 
slight  election  within  courses  and  some  substitution  from  other 
courses.  Election  to  meet  the  demands  of  some  particular  col- 
lege is  a  prominent  feature  in  this  section.  In  New  England 
the  attitude  of  the  universities  furnishes  one  of  the  perplexing 
problems,  and  some  protests  are  offered  against  their  domi- 
nance. Especially  does  it  appear  that  private  secondary  schools 
are  realizing  how  completely  they  are  under  the  control  of  col- 
leges, and  must  supply  their  demand.  In  New  England  and 
the  Middle  States,  one  most  frequently  finds  schools  having  no 
electives  in  name,  but  almost  free  election  on  application  to  the 
principal.  Instead  of  having  no  election  in  name,  but  liber- 
ally granted  by  permit,  in  some  sections  they  prefer  to  solve 
the  problem  by  exactly  the  opposite  procedure,  allowing  elec- 
tion in  name,  but  practically  determining  the  pupil's  course  by 
advice.  Papers  from  the  Middle  States  indicate  a  wonderful 
spread  of  the  system  in  the  last  three  years.  Nine  out  of  the 
thirty-eight  schools  have  recognized  electives  to  some  extent 
within  this  brief  period.  The  most  extensive  use  of  the  elective 
system  in  secondary  schools  is  found  in  what  is  herein  desig- 
nated as  the  Middle  West.  In  all  parts  of  this  section  sweep- 
ing changes  are  taking  place.  They  seem  about  to  assert 
their  independence  of  universities  and  to  displace  the  course 
system  by  a  small  "core"  of  subjects  required  of  all  with 
everything  else  elective. 

The  various  systems  and  modifications  in  use  are  manifold, 
but  the  most  important  ones  may  be  summed  up  under  six 
headings.  They  are  given  in  the  order  of  their  extent  as 
indicated  in  the  replies. 

I .  The  Course  System  is  the  oldest  and  most  dominant,  and 
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prevails  to  the  greatest  extent  in  the  South  and  West.  Eighty- 
six  designate  courses  as  the  sum  total  or  principal  part  of  their 
elective  system.  But  such  election  of  courses  before  entering 
school  does  not  belong  to  the  elective  system  proper.  So  far  as 
the  number  of  courses  can  be  determined  the  average  in  83 
schools  is  4.5.  Seattle  has  5;  Kansas  City,  4;  St.  Louis,  9; 
Milwaukee.  5;  Salt  Lake,  5;  Cleveland,  6;  Janesville,  Wis.,  7. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  the  educational  thinker  the  most 
conservative  have  acquiesced  in  this  unjustifiable  form  of  elec- 
tion. But  this  only  portrays  the  general  condition  of  life.  Cus- 
toms and  institutions  are  not  the  products  of  logic;  they  simply 
"  grow,"  and  ere  we  are  aware  they  are  wrought  into  the  very 
fiber  of  our  being.  Then  all  logic,  theories  of  life,  morals,  re- 
ligion— everything  is  made  flexible  enough  to  sustain  condi- 
tions; one  inconsistency  is  only  buried  beneath  another.  De- 
fenders of  the  course  system  ofifer  animated  arguments  against 
any  other  form  of  election.  But  think  of  a  boy  or  girl  of  four- 
teen arriving  at  one  of  our  preparatory  or  secondary  schools,  a 
stranger  to  the  authorities,  perhaps  from  an  uncultured  home; 
the  child  registers,  and  is  offered  four  or  more  courses  from 
which  a  choice  must  be  made.  Two  or  three  years  later,  think 
of  the  same  child  being  refused  the  privilege  of  taking  French 
instead  of  German  on  the  ground  that  ' '  children  do  not  know 
what  is  good  for  them."  It  may  be  said  that  either  parents, 
or  friends,  or  teachers  control  the  original  choice  of  courses; 
but  on  what  principle  are  these  courses  proportioned  out,  or 
rather  pupils  alloted  to  courses  ?  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  under  present  conditions  chance  is  usually  the  determining 
factor. 

2.  Finally  the  course  system  is  extended  until  it  breaks  down 
of  its  own  weight.  What  high  school  can  maintain  nine  or  ten, 
even  five,  courses  with  any  marked  distinction  between  them  ? 
Again,  these  courses,  like  the  old  original  college  courses,  must 
in  some  way  or  other  stamp  their  graduates  with  different  de- 
grees of  proficiency.  If  all  pass  into  the  world  as  equally  edu- 
cated and  cultured,  the  original  idea  of  courses  has,  in  part  at 
least,  failed. 

So  long  as  we  do  not  aim  to  produce  specialists, but  aim  at  gen- 
eral culture,  courses  can  be  maintained  only  on  the  grounds  of 
difi"ereuce  in  excellency.  To  admit,  as  many  now  seem  obliged 
to  do,  that  their  excellency  depends  on  the  individual  and  not 
on  something  inherent  in  the  subjects,  gives  the  whole  matter 
away  and  admits  the  fundamental  contention  of  the  advocates 
of  the  elective  system.  Under  the  stress  of  these  and  many 
other  difficulties,  the  course  system  seems  destined  to  give  way 
to  a  general  elective  system  with  a  "  core  "  of  subjects  required  of 
all  students. 
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Bay  City  and  East  Saginaw  require  only  English;  Erie  and 
Alleghany,  three  years  of  English,  two  of  mathematics,  and 
one  of  history;  Hartford,  only  English  and  algebra  the  first 
year,  English  and  geometry  the  second;  Springfield,  111.,  has 
all  elective  save  English,  algebra,  geometry,  history,  and  phys- 
ics; Canton,  111.,  requires  two  years  of  mathematics,  two  of  sci- 
ence, one  and  one-half  of  English,  and  one  of  history;  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  requires  four  years  of  English,  two  and  one-half  of 
mathematics,  three  of  science,  one  of  history.  In  the  Indian- 
apolis high  schools  all  foreign  languages  are  elective.  Three 
years  of  English,  one  and  one-half  of  algebra,  one  of  geometry, 
one  of  history,  and  one  of  physics  are  required.  The  Chicago 
high  schools  during  the  past  year  have  had  an  elective  system 
with  a  required  group  of  two  years  in  English,  two  of  some  for- 
eign language,  or  English  continued,  one  of  algebra,  one  of 
history,  and  one  of  science.  The  Boston  schools  have  also  in- 
creased their  elective  system.  Most  of  the  recent  changes  seem 
to  be  in  this  direction.  The  principal  at  Omaha  writes:  "  We 
are  planning  a  more  general  election,  holding,  however,  to  a 
list  of  required  subjects  as  a  core." 

3.  Election  within  courses  and  substitution  from  other  courses. 
To  this  class  belong,  in  some  degree  at  least,  forty  per  cent,  of 
those  mentioned  in  the  first  division.  It  also  includes  a  few 
schools  that  defer  choice  of  courses  until  the  second  or  possibly 
the  third  year.  For  example,  the  Central  High  School,  Spring- 
field, Mass. ,  allows  choice  of  languages  in  the  first  year  and 
choice  of  courses  the  second  year.  Some  permit  pupils  to  change 
their  course,  but  require  the  full  completion  of  the  course  then 
chosen.  Thus  Principal  Twitmyer,  of  Seattle,  writes:  '*  When 
pupils  find  that  they  have  not  elected  the  most  suitable  course, 
they  may  change  to  another,  but  are  given  time,  and  are  required 
to  complete  the  whole  course." 

4.  Still  another  form,  by  which  another  course  is  added  to 
the  already  large  number,  has  recently  developed  in  several 
cities.  This  is  designated  as  the  special  elective  course.  Toledo, 
Ithaca,  Fresno,  Seattle,  South  Division  High  School,  Milwau- 
kee, have  such  courses.  Just  the  composition  of  this  course  is 
not  in  every  case  specified,  although  anything  except  free  elec- 
tion from  all  the  courses  would  be  a  contradiction.  Again,  if 
this  be  true,  nothing,  save  a  real  or  artificial  depreciation  of  the 
diplomas,  can  save  such  schools  from  becoming  purely  elective. 

5.  No  election  in  name,  but  rather  free  election  o?i  application 
is  more  common  than  supposed.  Any  one  who  has  ever  worked 
under  a  prescribed  course  in  a  high  school  or  college  knows 
that  hundreds  of  reasonable  requests  to  substitute  come  up,  and 
that  after  much  discussion  about  precedent  and  frequent  unfair 
discrimination  as  to  subjects,  the  majority  are  granted.     Some 
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institutions  compel  the  individual  to  pay  a  big  price  for  his 
liberty.  Of  course  no  one  would  advocate  that  manual  train- 
ing should  be  substituted  hour  for  hour  for  mathematics.  But 
to  discount  Greek  credits  when  offered  as  a  substitute  for  Ger- 
man is  the  acme  of  inconsistency  when  participated  in  by  those 
who  have  upheld  the  classics. 

The  permits  definitely  referred  to  here  are  not  granted  by  a 
contentious  faculty,  but  by  power  known  to  be  invested  in  the 
principal.  The  Principal  of  South  Division  High  School  of 
Milwaukee  writes:  "  We  have  no  elective  list.  A  student  is 
required  to  choose  one  of  five  courses.  Students  may  take  a 
special  course;  for  example,  elect  anything  by  obtaining  a  per- 
mit from  the  superintendent  of  schools.  We  are  inclined  to 
disapprove  of  the  plan  of  allowing  children  to  choose  before 
they  are  wise  enough  to  choose."  In  the  Central  High  School, 
St.  Paul,  substitution  can  be  authorized  only  by  the  principal, 
in  writing,  on  the  written  request  of  parents.  '  *  Special  writ- 
ten permission  from  the  principal  is  requisite  to  take  any  study 
outside  the  pupil's  grade  or  course,  to  change  from  one  course 
to  another. ' '  Some  few  state  that  they  have  very  limited  elec- 
tion in  form,  but  probably  nothing  would  be  absolutely  re- 
quired regardless  of  any  and  all  circumstances.  The  Cambridge 
English  High  School  has  four  courses,  each  with  a  number  of 
choices.  Moreover  the  head  master  has  complete  power  to 
permit  changes.  This,  he  says,  makes  the  plan  as  flexible  as 
can  be  desired.  The  principal  at  Beatrice,  Neb.,  says:  "Stu- 
dents made  requests  for  changes  ninety-nine  percent,  of  which 
were  reasonable  and  had  to  be  granted.  We  have  three  courses 
which  on  the  surface  appear  to  be  ironclad,  but  in  reality  there 
are  only  a  few  constants  and  possibly  nothing  that  would  be 
absolutely  required. ' '  This  form  of  election  is  undoubtedly 
more  extensive  than  the  returns  indicate. 

6.  The  last  form  that  it  seems  advisable  to  designate  is  the 
group  system.  The  most  marked  example  of  this  is  found  in 
the  Lyons  Township  High  School.  The  work  is  divided  into 
ten  groups,  the  majority  of  which  require  certain  other  courses 
as  a  prerequisite.  It  is  only  a  modification  of  the  group  sys- 
tem as  formerly  noted  in  colleges.  Its  merits  cannot  greatly 
exceed  the  old  course  system. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  with  any  mathematical  ac- 
curacy the  extent  of  electives  in  secondary  schools.  Some  give 
definite  per  cents  for  each  year.  The  greater  number  simply 
specify  subjects;  others  express  it  by  "very  little,"  "quite 
extensively,"  "freely."  But,  casting  out  those  from  which 
no  fair  approximation  can  be  made,  and  combining  the  results 
of  the  remainder  with  the  examination  of  a  large  number  of 
courses  of  study,  we  arrive  at  some  results  which,  it  is  hoped, 
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do  no  violence  to  the  truth.  All  the  different  forms  of  electives 
except  the  election  of  courses  before  really  entering  school,  are 
taken  into  account. 

The  New  York  Harlem  Evening  High  School  and  the  Gales- 
burg  High  School  are  the  only  ones  with  absolute  free  election. 
The  Galesburg  system  has  been  in  operation  since  1895  and  is 
pronounced  a  success.  As  already  noted,  East  Saginaw  and 
Bay  City  require  only  English.  Of  the  no  included  in  these 
estimates  the  average  amount  of  free  election  will  probably 
exceed  one  year.  Forty-five  have  40%  or  more  elective;  24 
have  50%  or  more;  17  have  70%  or  more;  the  remainder  have 
less  than  40%. 

Forty-eight  have  adopted  some  form  of  the  system  within 
the  past  three  years.  In  fifty-eight  cases  it  has  been  a  gradual 
growth,  in  forty-two  a  sudden  change.  Fifty-two  consider  it 
still  in  the  experimental  stage,  w^hile  seventy-six  think  the 
principle  established  so  long  as  a  certain  "core"  is  required; 
but,  as  we  shall  see  later,  there  is  no  definite  indication  as  to 
what  that  '  *  core  ' '  should  be.  Those  using  it  most  extensively 
are  most  emphatic  in  declaring  it  workable.  One  hundred 
four  believe  some  form  of  the  elective  system  entitled  to  general 
recognition  in  the  educational  world;  twenty-four  do  not. 
Thirty-five  schools  have  no  election  except  between  courses. 
Memphis  forbids  it;  in  the  Pomfret School,  Conn.,  "the school 
curriculum  is  absolute. ' '  The  principal  of  Wilmington  High 
School  says:  "There  is  none  granted.  Our  school  would  be 
stronger  if  we  had  electives. ' '  The  Atlanta  Girls'  High  School 
had  electives  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  but  has  abolished 
them.  This  is  the  only  regressive  movement  yet  found  in 
secondary  schools. 

That  the  personal  equation  unconsciously,  if  not  consciously, 
enters  into  such  judgments  no  careful  student  of  human  nature 
will  deny.  But  to  wholly  ignore  these  opinions  as  worthless 
on  such  grounds  is  to  reduce  ourselves  either  to  egotists  or 
agnostics.  What  becomes  of  our  own  personal  equation  ?  Have 
we  greater  reason  to  expect  truth  from  the  "  chronic  "  objector 
to  all  innovations,  who,  wrapped  in  theories  and  prejudices  of 
the  past,  speaks  from  his  throne  of  seclusion? 

The  vital  question  of  the  elective  system  is,  without  doubt, 
in  regard  to  the  motives  and  influences  determining  the  elec- 
tion of  this  or  that  study  and  whether  such  motives  result  in 
the  wisest  choice  for  the  pupil  as  an  individual.  The  views 
as  expressed  in  these  brief  replies  must  be  regarded  as  only 
approximating  the  truth.  Twelve  do  not  answer  this  question; 
nine  say  all  of  them  without  specifying  their  relative  import- 
ance. The  remaining  one  hundred  fifty-five  specify  one  or 
more  motives  as  dominant,  and  usually  their  relative  import- 
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ance.  The  motives  of  "immediate  future  needs,"  "college 
entrance  requirements,"  and  "special advice  "  have  been  added 
to  the  three  mentioned  in  the  circular.  The  following  is  a 
summarized  statement  of  these  motives  in  the  order  of  their 
influence: 

First:  natural  adaptability,  73;  special  advice,  24;  easy  work, 
21;  college  requirements,  15;  immediate  future  needs,  11;  pref- 
erence for  teacher,  9. 

Second:  preference  for  teacher,  26;  easy  work,   20;  special 
advice,  17;  college  requirements,  12;   natural  adaptability,  12. 
Third:  easy  work,    16;  personality  .of  teacher,    14;    college 
requirements,  8. 

Taking  the  total  number  of  times  any  factor  is  at  all  desig- 
nated, we  have  the  following: 

Natural  adaptability,  89;  easy  work,  57;  personality  of  teacher, 
52;    special  advice,   47;    college  requirements,   35;  immediate  • 
future  needs,  17. 

Fifty  regard  previous  acquaintance  with  a  subject  as  a 
powerful  stimulus  in  keeping  up  election;  twenty- two  think  its 
influence  very  limited. 

Whatever  we  may  wish  to  urge  against  electives  in  second- 
ary schools  these  facts  alone  should  forever  eradicate  the  im- 
pression that  it  means  chaos,  haphazard  chance,  seeking  lines 
of  least  resistance,  a  laissez  faire  policy  on  the  part  of  those  in 
authority.  It  does  not  leave  out  the  aid  and  counsel  of  wiser 
heads  w^hom  the  young  are  always  eager  to  consult.  On  the 
contrary,  it  brings  together  parents,  pupils,  teachers,  and  prin- 
cipals in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  a  beneficial  reaction  upon 
all.  The  strongest  papers  in  favor  of  electives  are  simply  satu- 
rated with  the  idea  of  constant  advice,  consultation,  and  super- 
vision. These  are  not  the  only  misconceptions  concerning  the 
elective  system.  It  is  apparently  taken  for  granted  by  the  op- 
position that  a  student  is  to  feel  at  perfect  liberty  to  enter  any 
class  regardless  of  his  qualifications  or  previous  preparation; 
that  order,  sequence,  and  continuity  are  ignored.  Such  law- 
lessness is  in  nowise  advocated,  tolerated,  or  even  expected  on 
the  part  of  students.  Principal  Bancroft  expresses  the  average 
opinion  when  he  says  that  students  seek  advice  as  to  pre- 
requisites and  prefer  continuous  work  instead  of  scattered.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  certain  natural  as  well  as 
contemplated  limitations  to  any  elective  system. 

The  influence  attributed  to  the  personality  of  the  teacher, 
though  great,  is  not  shown  in  its  real  strength.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  an  inspiring  teacher  students  become  absorbed  in  a 
study,  and  are  largely  unable  to  distinguish  as  to  the  source  of 
their  inspiration.  Several  communications  both  from  colleges 
and  high  schools  mention  the  fact  that  under  the  elective  sys- 
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tern  some  departments  lack  pupils.  Perhaps  a  proper  investi- 
gation would  reveal  the  fact  that  the  trouble  lies  not  in  the 
subjects  but  in  the  teachers. 

Among  the  clear  discussions  found  in  these  papers  and  the 
several  articles  published  on  the  subject,  one  is  somewhat  dis- 
appointed to  find  only  hints  as  to  how  far  electives  are  con- 
trolled by  higher  intellectual  ideals,  and  how  far  by  outside 
social  conditions.  Of  course  all  motives  are  subjective,  but 
some  spring  from  the  inner  nature,  others  are  thrust  upon  us 
by  environment.  In  what  proportion  do  these  two  forces 
operate?  What  is  the  proper  balance?  Does  the  stress  of  our 
business  world  exercise  an  undue  pressure  ?  Under  this  system 
will  the  ideals  that  govern  the  student's  election  tend  more 
and  more  to  be  taken  from  the  common  populace?  Is  it  the 
function  of  education  to  form  or  conform  to  ideals? 

Some  of  the  most  characteristic  quotations  both  for  and 
against  the  system,  as  seen  by  principals,  may  be  of  interest. 

Lewiston,  Me.:  **My  experience  in  other  places  with  the  elective 
system  is  not  altogether  favorable.  To  me  it  has  seemed  that  an  effort 
to  secure  a  study  reported  to  be  easy  is  the  chief  factor  in  determining 
the  choice  of  most  students." 

Belmont,  Cal.:  "Choice  of  subject  is  likely  to  be  made  with  refer- 
ence to  the  easiest  course.  The  other  grounds  of  choice  are  almost 
certain  to  be  what  are  called  practical  lines — a  most  irritating  term. 
At  secondary  school  age  boys  are  not,  I  think,  mature  enough  to  choose 
wisely,  and  besides  I  am  quite  of  the  opinion  that  our  secondary 
schools  serve  to  discover  a  boy  to  himself." 

Kansas  City,  Kan.:  "Easy  work  and  'easy'  teachers  attract  the 
'easy '  student,  hence  we  have  starred  part  of  our  programme." 

Hughes  High  School,  Cincinnati,  O.:  "If  an  elective  system  means 
anything,  it  means  that  boys  and  girls  of  fourteen  or  less  are  to  choose 
what  they  will  or  will  not  study.  The  very  statement  of  this  proposi- 
tion renders  argument  upon  the  subject  unnecessary.  I  hope  the 
teachers  of  the  country  have  too  much  sense  to  be  carried  off  their  feet 
by  any  such  absurdity." 

Girls'  High  School,  Louisville,  Ky.:  "I  think  this  (easy  work)  is 
usually  the  reason.  If  the  choice  were  lodged  in  the  teacher  or  parent 
according  to  natural  adaptability  of  student  it  might  work  advanta- 
geously." 

Phillips  Academy,  Andover:  "A  student  generally  does  not  know 
his  natural  aptitude.  He  frequently  finds  that  what  he  supposed  to 
be  such,  is  not  aptitude  at  all." 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.:  "Elastic  elective  system  is  founded  on  sand, 
not  on  laws  of  mental  activity  nor  on  experience.  Mixture  of  senti- 
ment and  moonshine." 

The  following,  as  well  as  a  majority  of  the  papers,  give  an 
entirely  different  opinion  of  the  system  : 

Lafayette,  Ind.:  "  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  desire  to  secure  easy 
work  has  its  influence,  but  we  try  to  counteract  it  by  methods  of  in- 
struction. Our  work  in  history  is  quite  as  difficult  as  that  of  mathe- 
matics, and  a  pupil  soon  finds  that  he  must  work  if  he  wishes  to  receive 
credit." 
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Lynn,  Mass.:  "In  a  recent  investigation  of  this  question  we  find 
that  only  about  four  per  cent,  have  chosen  to  avoid  hard  work  ;  mostly 
from  a  pronounced  preference,  or  to  fit  them  for  something  in  partic- 
ular." 

South  Chicago  High  School :  "At  least  ninety -five  per  cent,  of  our 
pupils  wish  to  do  the  best  thing." 

Galesburg,  111.:  "Natural  adaptability  and  what  the  pupil  wishes 
to  do  in  life.  Other  factors  have  some  influence,  but  I  consider  them 
secondary. 

The  Peter  Cooper  High  School,  New  York  City:  "  Natural  adapta- 
bility. In  some  way  or  other  pupils  generally  find  out  what  they  are 
capable  of  doing,  and  make  their  election  accordingly.  Pupils  are 
more  apt  to  select  too  hard  work  than  too  easy  work." 

Male  High  School,  Louisville:  "All  factors  count  in  school  very 
much  as  they  do  in  life.  With  boys  of  strong  character,  as  with  men 
of  strong  character,  the  easiest  path  is  not  chosen.  With  boys  of  weak 
or  undeveloped  character,  the  easiest  path  or  irrational  preferences 
influence  choice." 

The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  N.  H. :  "We  have  no  place  in  school 
where  a  boy  can  fijid  a  '  soft '  elective." 

Brighton  High  School,  Boston:  "The  third  is  relatively  of  slight 
consequence." 

North  High  School,  Columbus:  "In  the  main  the  choice  is  the 
result  of  pupil's  individual  preference.  Pupil  is  likely  to  do  best  work 
with  congenial  surroundings.  To  my  notion  it  matters  little  what  the 
subject  chosen  is.  Interest  in  the  subject  and  the  character  of  the 
work  done  are  what  county 

Hartford,  Conn. :  "  I  presume  that  all  these  influences  have  some 
weight,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  first  mentioned — natural 
adaptability — has  most  to  do  with  selection  of  studies." 

West  Denver:  "The  primary  factor  is  the  consideration  of  his  own 
future  good.  Other,  secondary,  factors  are:  taste,  preference  for  par-* 
ticular  teachers,  and  effort  to  secure  easy  work.  The  last  of  these 
secondary  factors,  however,  is  prominent  only  with  those  who  will  not 
do  much  work  under  any  system.  The  elective  system  stimulates 
work  under  the  primary  factor  stated  above." 

North  Denver  :  "We  require  a  definite  amount  of  certain  subjects 
for  graduation ;  in  most  cases  the  pupil  does  more  in  each  of  these 
subjects  than  is  required.  The  prevailing  opinion  among  those  who 
have  not  tried  the  system  is  that  pupils  choose  their  courses  at  random. 
This  is  not  true.  The  pupils  are  very  free  to  consult  with  the  princi- 
pal and  their  teachers,  and  this  they  do.  Instead  of  there  being  a 
tendency  to  secure  easy  work,  we  must  make  an  effort  to  keep  the 
pupil  from  doing  too  much." 

None  of  the  difl&culties  mentioned  in  connection  with  its  ap- 
plication seems  to  be  of  a  very  serious  nature.  Twelve  designate 
arrangement  of  schedule  and  rooms.  Five  mention  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  following  quotation:  **  Difficulties  not  great,  need 
a  faculty  of  men  all  in  earnest  and  competent  to  teach  effect- 
ively enough  to  make  boys  work.  Have  no  '  scrappy  '  or  *  easy  ' 
courses."  For  some  reason,  which  I  confess  I  do  not  under- 
stand, expense  is  the  chief  difficulty  mentioned.  Thirty-two 
make  this  a  specific  objection.  They  must  have  in  mind  that  a 
school  that  adopts  the  elective  system  is  under  obligation  to 
teach  all  that  is  called  for.     Suppose  a  high  school,  already  of- 
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fering  three  or  four  courses,  should  suddenly  make  everything 
elective,  and  simply  require  each  student  to  elect  from  all  the 
courses  now  offered  eighteen  hours  a  week  for  four  years.  What 
marked  additions  would  be  necessary  ?  It  is  conceivable  that 
a  few  classes  might  become  too  large,  but  in  the  main  it  would 
be  ' '  give  and  take. ' '  Free  election  does  not  mean  that  classes 
will  be  formed  in  any  subject  and  at  any  time  simply  on  de- 
mand. Many  institutions  limit  the  number  for  which  a  class 
will  be  formed  to  five,  six,  or  ten. 

From  the  material  at  hand  and  the  general  drift  of  educa- 
tional progress  and  investigations  we  may  conclude  that  not 
only  has  the  elective  system  become  a  permanent  thing  in  colleges, 
but  that  it  has  entered  the  secondary  schools  to  stay.  It  may 
be  modified  and  limited,  but  never  eradicated.  The  forces  be- 
hind it  are  absolutely  irresistible,  especially  in  a  democratic 
country.  We  may  as  well  no  longer  discuss  whether  we  shall 
have  electives  in  secondary  schools,  but  at  once  busy  ourselves 
in  finding  a  possible  and  proper  limitation  somewhere  short  of 
the  kindergarten. 

The  present  tendency  among  most  of  the  reformers  undoubt- 
edly favors  a  certain  "  core  "  of  subjects  to  be  required  of  all 
with  other  subjects  elective.  The  immediate  future  will  wit- 
ness great  changes  in  this  direction.  But  will  this  "core" 
prove  only  a  temporary  stopping  point  ?  Of  what  and  how 
many  subjects  shall  it  be  composed  ?  Already  there  are  strong 
advocates  who  do  not  wish  to  stop  short  of  absolute  free  elec- 
tion in  secondary  schools.  *'  Humanity,  individualism,"  they 
say,  '*  is  to  be  the  paramount  issue  in  education."  Such  rep- 
resentatives as  Superintendent  Nightingale  declare  that  they 
have  no  objections  to  some  constants  "  provided  there  are  no 
hard  and  fast  rules  to  which  there  can  be  no  exception." 

There  will  certainly  be  no  disagreement  about  giving  Eng- 
lish the  first  place  in  this  '*  core"  of  constants;  but  there  is  a 
difierence  of  opinion  as  to  how  much  English  shall  be  required. 
My  investigation  in  nowise  sustains  the  statement  made  by 
Principal  Harris:  **  Even  the  most  extreme  advocates  of  the 
elective  system  would  make  English  a  required  subject  through- 
out the  four  j^ears  "  (Educational  Review,  May,  1900).  How- 
ever, the  increasing  importance  laid  upon  English  in  almost 
every  section  is  agreeably  surprising.  The  next  subject  on 
which  there  are  indications  of  general  agreement  is  algebra. 
Should  a  third  subject  be  added,  history  seems  most  likely  to 
be  selected.  Probably  the  next  choice  would  fall  between  one 
year  of  science  and  one  of  geometry.  It  would  certainly  be  a 
great  gain  if  some  general  understanding  could  be  reached.  But 
this  is  doubtful  concerning  either  all  the  subjects  above  named 
or  the  time  they  should  be  pursued.     It  appears  that  about 
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three  years  of  English,  one  and  one-half  of  algebra,  one  of  his- 
tory, and  one  of  science  or  geometry,  is  approximately  the  aver- 
age extent  of  such  constants.  It  seems  certain  from  present 
indications  that  Latin  will  never  belong  to  this  number  of 
required  studies,  nor  any  specified  foreign  language. 

Some  simplification  of  the  aims  of  our  secondary  schools 
seems  absolutely  necessary.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
only  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  public  high  school  pupils  ever 
enter  college,  these  schools  usually  assume  preparation  for  col- 
lege to  be  one  of  their  chief  functions,  and,  consequently,  they 
are  overburdened  by  attempting  to  carry  the  so-called  ele- 
mentary work  of  various  college  departments.  From  one  of  the 
large  high  schools  on  the  coast  comes  this  statement,  * '  We  are 
owned  body  and  soul  b}^  the  University  of  California. ' '  A  strik- 
ing incident  is  found  in  the  Cleveland  High  School.  The  stu- 
dent is  furnished  a  printed  circular,  giving  the  entrance  require- 
ments of  eighteen  colleges,  with  the  instruction  that  ' '  pupils 
should  decide  by  the  end  of  the  first  year  what  college  they 
will  enter."  The  principal  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  says,  "We 
may  be  forced  to  change  by  the  colleges."  Principal  Aber- 
crombie,  of  Worcester  Academy,  writing  Principal  Ramsey,  of 
Fall  River,  says:  *'  Will  you  allow  as  a  general  observation  the 
statement  that  the  curriculum  of  a  high  school,  whether 
private  or  public,  which  endeavors  to  meet  the  standard  of 
Harvard,  whether  on  the  classical  or  scientific  side,  is  over- 
crowded." 

Again,  the  professional  and  technical  schools  have  made  their 
influence  felt  in  the  high  school.  But  of  late  nothing  has  been 
more  powerful  than  the  pressure  from  the  business  and  social 
demands  of  the  age.  With  these  and  other  real  or  imaginary 
ends  to  meet,  our  high  schools  have  become  dominated  by 
various  and  often  conflicting  aims.  Art,  music,  manual  train- 
ing, including  cooking,  sewing,  millinery,  etc.,  political  and 
social  life,  commercialism — all  demand  recognition  from  them. 
As  a  rule  the  private  schools  have  not  yet  been  overcome  by 
this  tide,  and  are,  therefore,  free  to  supply  the  demands  of  the 
colleges. 

In  conclusion,  I  frankly  confess  that  this  examination  has 
convinced  me  that  the  only  remedy  for  the  present  chaos  is  a 
"  core  "  of  constants  for  all;  and,  unless  dominated  by  colleges, 
I  believe  that  such  can  be  approximately  determined  without 
great  difficulty.  In  determining  these  constants  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  we  are  in  great  danger  of  losing  sight  of  high 
ideals.  The  nation  needs  to  be  baptized  in  Greek  ethics,  to  lift 
aloft  some  ideal  higher  than  ignorant  commercialism.  If  we 
have  not  already  fallen  a  prey  to  this  siren  we  certainly  stand  in 
great  danger  of  being  swallowed  up.  During  the  past  meeting 
6 
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of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  of  Colorado,  the  Council 
was  overwhelmingly  impressed  by  the  fact  that  every  educa- 
tional problem  was  treated,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
the  commercial  standpoint.  That  the  next  programme  should 
be  devoted  to  reviving  higher  aims  of  life  and  of  education,  was 
deemed  imperative.  This  spirit  is  not  simply  local;  it  is  but  the 
reflex  of  our  national  life  mirrored  in  our  education.  Our  ideas 
as  to  what  constitutes  a  successful  and  happy  life  are  wrong. 
Should  we  not  revive  the  Greek  view  that  the  highest  good 
consists  in  the  perfection  of  man  as  a  natural  being,  and  hold 
before  our  young  people  active  virtue  as  the  supreme  test  of  life 
and  that  which  alone  makes  life  worth  living  ? 


COMPARATIVE  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  MOVEMENTS. 


By  Mrs.  Kathlken  Carter  Moore. 


The  classification  of  movements  adopted  for  these  studies 
does  not  make  any  pretensions  to  comprehensiveness. 

The  children,  a  boy  and  girl,  were  vigorous  and  healthy, 
and  no  effort  was  made  in  either  case  to  teach  the  movements, 
although  for  purposes  of  verification  they  were  sometimes  pro- 
voked. 


BOY.l 

Eye  Movements. — We  did  not 
make  any  experiments  in  fixating 
and  following,  but  on  the  2nd  day 
his  eyes  followed  a  bright,  mov- 
ing object,  and  observations  made 
on  the  8th  day  showed  that  he  was 
able  to  fixate  and  to  follow. 

Turning  the  head  to  follow  with 
the  eyes  was  first  observed  on  the 
38th  day. 


Head  Movements. — 3rd  day. 
The  head  was  lifted  several  suc- 
cessive times. 

Turning  the  head  from  side  to 
side  was  observed  on  the  4th  day, 
and  had  become  habitual  by  the 
5th  week. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  6th  week 
he  was  able  to  balance  his  head  for 
a  few  moments  at  a  time  ;  but  head 
balance  was  not  well  established 
till  the  17th  week. 

Sitting. — 14th  w^eek.  He  made 
active  efforts  to  sit,  and  often  cried 
if  laid  down  after  having  been  held 


GiRI,. 

Bye  Movements.— On  the  2nd 
day  her  eyes  once  followed  the 
illuminated  and  slowly  moving 
face  of  the  nurse  who  leaned  over 
her.  She  could  not,  however,  be 
induced  to  repeat  the  action. 

When  four  and  a  half  days  old 
repeated  experiments  with  a  light- 
ed candle  in  a  dark  room  estab- 
lished beyond  a  doubt  her  ability 
to  fixate  and  to  follow  with  her 
eyes.  These  experiments  were 
successfully  repeated  on  the  6th 
day,  the  candle  being  held  some 
fifteen  inches  from  her. 

On  the  8th  day  she  followed 
with  eyes  and  head  the  flame  of  a 
gas  jet,  above  and  in  front  of  her 
and  distant  some  six  feet. 

Head  Movements. — No  corre- 
sponding record  of  early  head 
movement. 

Turning  the  head  was  observed 
on  the  8th  day,  and  had  become 
habitual  by  the  6th  week. 

In  the  3rd  week  she  was  able  to 
balance  her  head  for  a  few  mo- 
ments ;  but  head  balance  was  not 
well  established  till  the  25th  week, 
when  she  could  also  in  sitting  bal- 
ance her  trunk. 

Sitting. — 12th  week.  She  be- 
gan to  try  to  hold  her  body  erect 
when  held  in  a  sitting  or  a  reclin- 


•  I  do  not  here  repeat  in  detail  many  of  the  observations  iipon  the  boy  because  they 
are  recorded  in  The  Mental  Development  of  a  Child.— A'.  C.  Moore. 
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in  a  sitting  position.  From  this 
time  he  made  daily  efforts  to  raise 
himself  from  a  reclining  to  a  sit- 
ting position.  He  could  succeed 
in  raising  his  head  and  shoulders 
a  little  way.  At  last  in  the  23rd 
week  he  succeeded  in  rising  from 
a  reclining  to  a  sitting  position, 
which  he  maintained  for  a  few 
moments. 

39th  week.  He  became  able  to 
sit  alone  and  unsupported  upon  a 
hard,  fiat  surface. 


ing  position.  Unlike  her  brother 
she  did  not  make  repeated  and 
persistent  efforts  to  raise  her  body. 
17th  week.  She  easily  raised 
herself  from  a  reclining  to  a  sit- 
ting position,  and  maintained  her- 
self therein  for  a  few  moments. 


37th  week.  She  became  able  to 
sit  alone  and  unsupported  upon  a 
hard,  plane  surface. 


Turning  and  RolIvIng. — 3rd 
day.  He  turned  his  body  half  way 
over.  Thereafter  at  intervals  he 
turned  himself  from  the  side  to 
the  back,  from  the  face  to  the  back, 
and  from  the  back  to  the  side. 

In  the  17th  week  it  became  easy 
and  habitual  to  him  to  turn  over. 

29th  week.  He  began  to  roll 
over  and  over  when  upon  the  floor, 
thus  getting  from  one  part  of  the 
room  to  another. 

Creeping.  —  28th  week.  He 
made  his  first  efforts  at  creeping. 
"When  placed  upon  the  floor  he 
rolled  over  upon  his  stomach, 
raised  his  body  upon  his  arms, 
and  kicked  vigorously.  Five  days 
later  he  succeeded  in  drawing  his 
legs  under  his  body  to  raise  him- 
self, but  they  slipped  and  pre- 
cipitated him  forward.  Nothing 
daunted  by  the  hurt  received,  he 
continued  his  efforts. 

In  the  32nd  week  he  raised  his 
body  upon  his  arms  and  tried  to 
push  himself  forward  with  his 
feet. 

46th  week.  Finally,  having 
learned  to  raise  his  body  upon 
arms  and  legs,  he  succeeded  in 
going  forward.  Thus  he  laborious- 
ly acquired,  one  by  one,  the  ad- 
justments necessary  to  locomotion 
upon  hands  and  knees. 

65th  week.  He  gave  up  creep- 
ing, walking  instead. 

Standing  and  Wai^king. — i6th 
week.  He  began  to  use  his  feet 
to    push    himself    upward   when 


Turning  and  Roi<i<ing.  —  No 
early  observations  of  turning  cor- 
responding to  these. 

5th  week.  She  made  a  number 
of  unsuccessful  attempts  to  turn 
from  her  side  to  her  back. 

She  did  not  easily  and  habitu- 
ally turn  (when  lying)  till  the 
41st  week. 

This  habit  she  never  acquired. 
She  was  not,  however,  placed  up- 
on the  floor  at  so  early  an  age, 
but  she  did  not  display  the  same 
tendency  to  roll. 

Creeping. — 32nd  week.  With 
no  observed  tentative  efforts,  she 
when  sitting  upon  a  bed,  got  over 
upon  her  hands  and  knees,  and 
strained  forward,butdid not  creep, 
to  reach  my  extended  hands. 


37th  week.  When  placed  upon 
the  floor  she  got  onto  her  hands 
and  knees,  and  took  steps  with 
her  hands,  but  not  with  her  legs. 

39th  week.  With  comparatively 
little  previous  effort  she  started 
to  creep  forward. 


55th  week.  She  gave  up  creep- 
ing. 

Standing  and  Wai^king.  9th 
week.  She  began  to  push  with 
her  feet  when  held  in  an  upright 
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raised  from  the  bed  upon  which 
he  lay. 

31st  week.  When  held  in  an 
upright  position  he  stood  for  a 
minute.  He  did  not  stand  alone 
as  a  preliminai*y  to  walking  alone, 
although  previous  to  walking 
alone  he  sometimes  stood  without 
assistance  for  a  few  seconds,  if 
helping  hands  were  taken  away. 

47th  week.  Holding  to  a  chair 
he  pulled  himself  to  his  feet,  and 
took  two  steps  sidewise. 

55th  week.  Walking  forward 
with  assistance  in  balancing  was 
accomplished. 

6oth  week.  He  took  three  steps 
alone.  In  the  6ist  week  he  was 
able  to  walk  as  far  as  seven  feet. 


position  the  feet  touching  some- 
thing. 

19th  week.  When  held  in  an 
upright  position  she  sprang  to  her 
feet  and  stood  for  a  minute.  Stand- 
ing alone  developed  with  walking 
alone. 


42nd  week.  Holding  to  a  chair 
which  lay  on  its  side,  she  pulled 
herself  to  her  feet  and  walked  side- 
wise  along  it. 

42nd  week.  She  walked  forward 
with  assistance  in  balancing. 

53rd  week.  Having  been  walk- 
ing around  the  chairs,  etc.,  she 
suddenly  one  day  began  to  walk 
alone. 


Arm  and  Hand  Movements.^ 
He  opened  his  hands  on  the  6th 
day  and  often  afterwards. 

5th  week.  Late  on  this  week 
he  began  to  grasp  and  to  hold  the 
clothing  of  a  person  by  whom  he 
was  held. 


5th  week.  He  grasped  a  finger 
placed  within  his  palm,  and  drew 
It  towards  his  face. 

6th  week.  He  began  to  remove 
his  hands  from  beneath  the  covers. 

nth  week.  The  thumb  was 
used  in  opposition  to  the  other 
fingers. 

1 2th  week.  He  used  the  fore- 
finger in  grasping  (with  the 
thumb). 

I2th  week.    He  began  to  reach. ^ 

15th  week.  He  did  much  fin- 
gering of  objects. 


Arm  and  Hand  Movements. 
On  the  3rd  day  she  opened  her 
hands  and  frequently  thereafter 
held  them  so. 

14th  day.  She  clutched  the 
edge  of  the  bath  tub  and  held  it 
firmly.  She  clutched  her  father's 
coat  as  he  was  lifting  her,  main- 
taining her  hold.  By  the  6th  week 
she  too  grasped  the  clothing  of  a 
person  by  whom  she  was  held  ; 
but  only  when  induced  thereto  by 
a  motion  of  her  own  body,  such 
as  that  of  being  lifted  or  carried. 

4th  week.  She  grasped  a  finger 
placed  within  her  palm  and  drew 
it  towards  her  face. 

5th  week.  She  began  to  free 
her  hands  from  the  covers. 

9th  week.  She  used  her  thumb 
in  opposition. 

I  observed  no  such  use  of  tjie 
forefinger  till  the  33rd  week. 

9th  week.  Incipient  reaching 
was  observed,  the  hands  moving 
towards  an  object  upon  which  the 
eyes  were  fixed. 

If  clothing  which  she  held  was 
removed  from  her  hand,  she  was 
soon  found  to  have  resumed  her 
hold. 


*  Fuller  observations  on  Arm  and  Hand  movements  are  recorded  in  The  Mental 
Development  of  a  Child. 
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17th  week.     He  began  to  dis- 
play an  interest  in  his  own  hands. 


i8th  week.  About  this  time  the 
reaching  habit  and  adjustments 
were  well  established. 

20th  week.  He  felt  of  objects 
by  drawing  across  their  surface 
his  finger  tips  and  nails. 


25th  week.  He  acquired  the 
habit  of  giving  the  hands. 

26th  week.  Both  hands  and 
feet  were  used  as  organs  of  pre- 
hension and  active  touch. 


33rd  week.  The  hands  were 
first  used  simultaneously  to  per- 
form different  acts. 


In  the  44th  week  he  began  to 
use  a  similar  method  in  getting 
hold  of  a  small  object  (a  bread 
crumb  for  example). 


I2th  week.  She  was  one  day 
lying  on  my  arm,  her  right  side 
towards  me,  when  she  put  out  her 
right  hand  twenty-eight  successive 
times  to  touch  my  shirt  waist. 
The  tips  of  her  fingers  were  drawn 
across  the  surface  touched.  The 
left  hand  and  arm  were  quiet  and 
flexed,  the  fist  closed. 

13th  week.  She  fingered  what- 
ever came  within  her  reach. 

15th  week.  Her  own  hands  were 
now  a  source  of  interest  and  pleas- 
ure to  her,  and  also  the  mittens 
in  which  they  were  sometimes  en- 
cased. 

1 8th  week.  The  reaching  habit 
and  adjustments  were  well  estab- 
lished. 

i6th  week.  She  employed  a 
similar  method  in  feeling. 

Adjustment. — 17th  week.  She 
could  take  a  "gum  ring"  put  it 
to  her  mouth,  and  hold  it  there 
while  she  chewed  on  it.  She 
could  grasp  a  teaspoon  by  the 
middle  of  the  handle  and  success- 
fully get  the  bowl  to  her  mouth. 

19th  week.  It  became  habitual 
to  her  to  give  her  hands  into  those 
extended  to  her.  When  she  wore 
mittens  she  could  not  be  induced 
to  do  this. 

22nd  week.  When  making  ex- 
traordinary efforts  to  reach,  her 
feet  moved  also. 

33rd  week.  The  hands  were 
used  simultaneously  and  sepa- 
rately for  the  first  time. 

The  forefinger  was  now  much 
employed,  poking  into  little  holes, 
etc. 

In  picking  up  a  small  object  the 
forefinger  approached  and  touched 
it  first,  the  hand  then  closed  over 
it. 

Small  things  were  sometimes 
held  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger. 

36th  week.  When  lying  on  her 
back  she  sometimes  put  both 
hands  and  feet  up  to  her  bottle. 

49th  week.  About  this  time  she 
began  to  use  the  thumb  extensive- 
ly as  an  organ  of  touch,  and  for 
pointing. 

62nd  week.  She  now  seemed  to 
use  the  right  hand  more  than  the 
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Adjustments.  —  72nd  week. 
About  this  time  a  favorite  amuse- 
ment (devised  by  himself)  was  the 
fitting  of  a  cylindrical  stick  into 
the  bore  of  a  spool. 

Sucking  the  Thumb. ^  His 
thumb  was  in  his  mouth  on  the 
1st  day. 

loth  week.  After  many  tenta- 
tive efforts,  he  acquired  the  coor- 
dinations, and  the  habit  was  es- 
tablished. 


He  at  first  sucked  either  thumb, 
but  in  the  i8th  week  when  the  left 
was  encased  in  a  stall,  he  sucked 
neither. 

By  the  24th  week  he  could  suck 
either  thumb  when  the  ojiher  wore 
the  stall. 


left,  but  was  not,  and  is  not  now 
(at  ^Yz  yrs.)  markedly  right  hand- 
ed. 

Adjustments. — 66th  week.  She 
succeeded  after  having  tried  al- 
most daily  for  three  weeks,  in 
getting  the  end  of  a  shoe  lace 
through  the  eye  hole  of  a  shoe. 

Sucking  the  Thumb.  —  From 
the  6th  week  she  displayed  a  tend- 
ency to  suck  the  hands  ;  but  only 
when  sleepy.  If  the  hands  were 
covered  with  a  shawl  she  tried  to 
free  them.  She  was  observed  to 
suck  the  knuckle  of  the  thumb  of 
the  right  hand,  the  thumb  being 
enclosed  in  the  fist.  If  the  right 
hand  were  covered,  the  left  free, 
she  did  not  try  to  suck  either 
knuckle. 

9th  week.  When  permitted  the 
uncovered  use  of  her  hands,  she 
easily  and  successfully  got  her 
thumb  into  her  mouth,  but  could 
not  long  retain  it  there.  Thus 
almost  without  tentative  efforts 
she  acquired  the  coordinations. 
With  her  also  in  the  loth  week  the 
habit  was  well  established. 

She  sometimes  sucked  her  fore- 
finger, and  her  thumb  and  forefin- 
ger. She  sucked  only  the  thumb 
or  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  had 
no  difficulty  in  getting  it  to  her 
mouth  and  holding  it  there,  and 
sucked  when  hungry  or  sleepy. 

She  was  observed  to  raise  her 
covered  hand  towards  her  mouth, 
look  at  it,  lower  it,  and  make  at 
that  time  no  further  attempt  to 
suck.  This  action  she  repeated 
three  times  at  intervals,  during 
perhaps  half  an  hour. 

She  began  to  hold  the  left  thumb 
outside  the  closed  fist,  the  right 
one  inside  as  before. 

nth  week.  The  left  hand  hav- 
ing been  kept  covered,  she  began 
to  suck  the  forefinger  of  the  right 
hand. 

While  she  was  sucking  the 
thumb  of  one  hand,  the  other 
hand  maintained  the  symmetry  of 
movement.  It  was  raised  toward 
the  face,  and  minor  flexions  and 
extensions  of  arm,  hand  and  fin- 
gers occurred. 


1  For  fuller  notes  of  boy  see  The  Mental  Development  of  a  Child,  p.  12. 
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i6th   week.      He   dropped    the 
thumb  to  take  the  breast. 


Imitative  Movements.^— 38th 
week.  In  this  week  I  saw  for  the 
first  time  a  conclusive  proof  of  the 
imitation  of  the  action  of  another 
person,  when  he  took  from  my 
hand  two  spoons  which  I  had  been 
clapping  together  and  awkwardly 
reproduced  the  performance. 


Adaptive  Movements. — Early 
in  the  third  week  he  began  to  show 
some  ability  to  find  the  breast 
again  if  he  had  lost  his  hold  upon 
it  while  nursing. 


19th  week.  He  got  his  dress  up 
over  his  face,  and  could  not  get  it 
down,  so  he  turned  his  head  and 
thus  removed  his  face  from  be- 
neath the  dress. 


22nd  week.  When  he  saw  ap- 
proaching the  spoon  from  which 
he  received  his  water,  he  seized  it 
by  the  handle  and  drew  it  towards 
his  mouth. 

44th  week.  "When  trying  to  get 
from  a  sitting  position  to  his  hands 


When  prevented  from  sucking 
she  did  not  fret  for  the  thumb. 

13th  week.  When  placed  near 
the  breast,  having  her  thumb  in 
her  mouth,  she  took  out  her  thumb 
and  seized  the  breast. 

Ultimately  she  lost  all  tendency 
to  suck  her  thumb,  the  habit  hav- 
ing been  constantly  combatted. 

Imitative  Movements.^— i 6th 
week.  The  first  attempt  at  imita- 
tion was  evinced  one  day  when 
her  father  was  playing  with  her. 
Holding  her  in  front  of  him,  he 
alternately  approached  and  with- 
drew his  face  to  the  side  of  hers, 
making  for  her  amusement  a 
snorting  noise.  We  then  observed 
her  (after  I  know  not  how  many 
performances  of  his)  advance  her 
head  towards  his  uttering  a  long, 
deep  a — a — a.  He  repeated  his 
actions  and  she  hers  some  ten 
times. 

By  the  25th  week  she  was  able 
to  imitate  the  very  simple  actions 
of  another  person,  such  as  the 
knocking  of  a  spoon  against  a 
saucer,  etc. 

Adaptive  Movements. — By  the 
4th  day  she  had  the  ability  to  find 
the  breast  if  it  had  slipped  from 
her  mouth,  although  her  eyes 
were  closed  she  moved  her  mouth 
with  accuracy  back  to  the  place 
at  which  it  had  been. 

i6th  week.  As  she  was  lying 
on  her  father's  arm  her  brother 
went  to  her  and  began  to  kiss  her 
cheek  noisily.  She  tolerated  a 
few  kisses,  then  turned  her  head 
to  hide  it  in  her  father's  breast, 
putting  out  her  hand  and  uttering 
a  scolding  a.  When  he  withdrew 
she  turned  to  look  at  him,  but 
each  time  she  perceived  him  ap- 
proaching she  hid  her  face  and 
warded  him  off.  The  performance 
was  repeated  ten  times. 

29th  week.  A  bottle  of  milk 
was  brought  to  her,  she  never 
having  seen  a  nursing  bottle. 
She  immediately  began  to  reach 
eagerly  for  it.  It  was  handed 
to  her  in  such  a  way  that  she 
might  grasp  it  where  she  pleased 


*  From  these  records  I  have  excluded  responsive  sounds  which  occur  very  early 
(5th  to  8th  week). 
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and   knees,  in  order  to  reach   a  and  used  it  as  she  would.     She 

chair,  he  fell  and  hurt  his  nose,  took  it  in  her  hands,  and  at  once 

his  hands  being  too  close  to  his  put  the  nipple  in  her  mouth,  upon 

knees  to  balance.     Shortly  after-  which,  however, shechewedrather 

wards  he   repeated  the  attempt,  than  sucked. 

first  placing  the  right  hand  upon  42nd  week.  As  she  put  all  small 
the  floor,  as  far  away  from  himself  objects  into  her  mouth  we  had  to 
as  he  could  reach,  leaning  over  watch  her  and  repeatedly  take 
and  recovering  his  position  several  them  out.  She,  therefore,  watched 
times,  each  time  placing  the  hand  us,  and  slipped  them  in  when  w^e 
a  little  further  away,  then  turning,  were  not  looking.  Before  this 
he  threw  his  weight  upon  this  she  had  hastily  crept  away  when 
hand,  holding  the  other  in  readi-  she  saw  some  one  coming  to  clean 
nessto  place  beside  it  as  he  turned,  out  her  mouth.  If  she  perceived 
and  successfully  got  into  the  re-  that  she  was  observed  she  some- 
quired  position.  times  spit  out  what  she  had,  or 

lowered  the  raised  hand  contain- 
ing what  she  was  about  to  put  in. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  points  brought  out  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  foregoing  recorded  observations. 

The  development  of  muscular  control  proceeded  by  the  group 
method  ;  but  control  over  the  groups  of  muscles  was  not  always 
acquired  according  to  the  same  plan.  For  example,  the  boy 
could  balance  his  head  before  he  could  his  trunk,  but  the 
girl  did  not  obtain  full  mastery  over  the  muscles  necessary 
to  head  balance  till  she  could  balance  her  trunk,  which,  how- 
ever, she  was  able  to  do  successfully  somewhat  earlier  than  her 
brother. 

The  groups  of  muscles  developed  in  both  cases  in  an  order 
somewhat  as  follows : 

Eyes  and  neck  (for  turning  the  head),  hand  and  arm  (for 
grasping  and  reaching),  neck  and  trunk  (for  balancing  the 
head  and  sitting),  trunk,  arm  and  leg  (for  creeping),  trunk 
and  leg  (for  walking,  rising,  stooping,  etc.). 

All  impulses  to  muscles  were  first  diffuse  and  tended  to  be 
symmetrical ;  but  gradually  became  restricted  to  the  groups  to 
which  they  specially  pertained.  The  diffusion  of  the  impulses 
was  particularly  noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  boy,  who  devel- 
oped a  number  of  distinct  movements  as  side-issues  or  acces- 
sories to  the  conventional  ones.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  wit- 
ness the  history  of  hand  and  arm  movements. 

Impulses  to  arms  were  at  first  distributed  symmetrically,  to 
both  arms  and  hands,  and  to  both  legs.  The  children  some- 
times supplemented  arm  and  hand  with  leg  and  foot  move- 
ments. The  boy,  however,  developed  an  independent  use  of 
the  feet  as  organs  of  prehension,  which  the  girl  never  did. 

One  point  of  difference  between  the  children  is  noteworthy. 
He  displayed  a  greater  number  and  variety  of  spontaneous 
movements  than  she  did  ;  and,  as  the  records  will  show,  pos- 
sessed a  greater  number  of  body  movements  ;  for  example,  he 
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had  a  method  of  locomotion  which  she  did  not  have,  the  abil- 
ity to  roll  at  an  earlier  a^e,  and  the  aforesaid  leg  and  foot 
movements. 

A  movement  beginning  early  was  sometimes  perfected  early, 
as  head  balance  was  by  the  boy.  But  the  fact  that  it  was 
begun  early  was  not  a  certain  indication  that  it  would  be  at- 
tained early.  Creeping,  for  example,  was  begun  by  the  boy 
in  the  28th  week  and  persevered  in,  at  intervals,  till  the  46th 
week ;  but  not  begun  by  the  girl  till  the  32nd  week,  yet  at- 
tained in  the  39th. 

The  boy  seemed  to  acquire  a  movement  at  the  cost  of  a 
greater  number  of  efforts  than  the  girl  did,  see  for  example 
records  of  sitting,  creeping  and  thumb-sucking. 

Attitudes  are  some  indication  of  the  developing  activity. 
This  is  especially  true  of  hand  attitudes,  which  change  with 
the  development  of  active  touch. 

What  is  commonly  known  as  ' '  feeling  the  feet, ' '  was  dis- 
played by  the  girl  seven  weeks  earlier  than  by  the  boy,  and 
she  could  stand  as  well  in  the  19th  week  as  he  in  the  31st. 

Stepping  sidewise  preceded  stepping  forward  (girl  42nd,  boy 
47th  week).  She  could  walk  alone  when  eight  weeks  younger 
than  he  was  when  able  to  walk  alone.  It  is  here  possible  that 
his  direct  use  of  the  feet  in  walking  may  have  been  side-tracked 
by  the  use  of  the  feet  as  organs  of  prehension. 

Although  I  watched  carefully  for  the  first  act  of  conscious 
imitation  I  observed  no  conclusive  example  in  the  case  of  the 
boy  before  the  38th  week,  while  in  the  i6th  week  the  girl  gave 
undoubted  proof  of  imitation,  and  in  the  25th  week,  some  thir- 
teen weeks  earlier  than  he,  such  actions  had  become  habitual 
to  her.  Again  in  adaptive  movements  she  was  more  precocious 
and  more  skillful  than  he.  Both  children  felt  of  objects  by 
drawing  finger-tips  and  nails  across  the  surfaces  (boy  20th,  girl 
15th  week);  with  both  the  forefinger  was  used  extensively  as 
an  organ  of  touch,  and  the  girl  later  (46th  week)  used  the 
thumb  in  place  of  the  forefinger.  Each  independently  developed 
a  method  of  picking  up  small  things  (boy  44th  and  girl  33rd 
week)  which  was  later  replaced  by  a  more  skillful  adaptation 
(taking  the  thing  between  thumb  and  forefinger).  They  used 
the  hands  separately — that  is  wholly  asymmetrically — in  the 
33rd  week.  What  the  girl  attained  was  accomplished  with 
fewer  tentative  efforts  (compare  the  thumb-sucking  and  reach- 
ing series),  and  perhaps  there  is  a  correlation  between  this  and 
her  fewer  spontaneous  movements,  her  less  diffuse  impulses. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  both  acquired  rather  early  a  fine  ad- 
justment, and  delighted  to  make  it. 


SOME  RECENT  ANTHROPOMETRIC  STUDIES. 


By  Alexander  F.  Chamberlain. 


The  following  notes  and  discussions  of  recent  anthropometric 
literature  do  not  aim  at  being  exhaustive,  or  all-inclusive,  but 
simply  to  record  and  appreciate  such  studies  and  investigations 
as  have  appealed  more  or  less  to  the  present  writer  in  a  brief 
survey  of  the  field.  Each  study  or  investigation  risumed  con- 
tributes something  towards  confirming  or  disproving  opinions 
hitherto  in  vogue,  brings  to  light  new  facts,  or  suggests  new 
lines  of  research.  The  papers  here  considered  are  largely  such 
as  have  escaped  general  notice,  or  have  not  yet  been  fully  dis- 
cussed by  the  students  of  childhood  in  its  somatic-psychic  rela- 
tions. 

Bohemia.  Investigations  on  the  line  of  Dr.  Porter's  St. 
Louis  studies  have  been  carried  out  in  Prague,  Bohemia.  In 
connection  with  the  Ethnographic  Exhibition  at  that  city  in 
1895,  anthropometric  and  other  statistics  concerning  some  7,000 
boys  in  the  public  schools  were  obtained,  and  these  have  been 
carefully  worked  over  by  H.  Matiegka.  The  children  con- 
cerned range  from  5^  to  14  years  of  age,  representing  various 
classes  of  the  population.  The  chief  object  of  the  investigation 
was  to  determine  what  relations  existed  between  bodily  devel- 
opment and  intellectual  activity  in  Bohemian  children.  Among 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  are  the  following: 

1.  The  relation  of  advancement  in  school  (from  class  to 
class)  with  physical  constitution  is  seen  from  the  fact  that 
bodily  weakness,  sickness,  etc.,  keep  the  child  away  from 
school,  frequently  causing,  e.  g.,  the  loss  of  a  school-year, 
while  a  good  physical  constitution,  on  the  other  hand,  permits 
an  earlier  beginning  of  school-life,  and  continued  health  allows 
continued  promotion. 

2.  The  arrest  due  to  sickness,  etc.,  influences,  apparently, 
the  sum  of  intellecual  work  performed  rather  than  the  capacity 
for  such  work;  hence  a  less  intellectual  capacity  is  not  neces- 
sarily to  be  argued  from  bodily  weakness  of  this  sort. 

3.  Although  the  most  capable  boys,  in  the  lower  classes  at 
least,  possess  statures  above  the  average,  direct  evidence  of 
influence  upon  intellectual  capacity  of  small  stature  and  like 
physical  ' '  defects, ' '  is  not  forthcoming. 

4.  The  differences  actually  existing  in  stature  between  boys 
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of  the  same  age  in  the  various  classes  are  greater  than  those 
theoretically  calculated;  one  boy  of  10  years,  e.g.,  had  the 
development  of  an  average  boy  of  6,  while  another  had  that  of 
an  average  boy  of  14  (the  maximum  and  minimum  height  for 
the  same  age  varied  as  much  as  45.75  cm.). 

5.  Nutrition  (of  the  Prague  children — Prague  is  a  large 
city,  with  extensive  poor  sections — only  49.8%  could  be  said 
to  be  well-nourished,  while  7.6%  were  badly  nourished)  plays 
an  important  rdle,  but  after  the  eleventh  year  there  is  a  notice- 
able increase  of  well-nourished  children.  The  condition  of 
musculature  seems  approximately  to  follow  nutrition. 

6.  The  increase  in  weight  does  not  correspond  exactly  to 
height  at  corresponding  ages,  considerable  variations  occurring. 
From  the  birth  statistics  of  Bohemian  children  it  appears  that 
during  the  months  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  children 
are  born  the  greatest  average  weight  of  children  obtains,  and 
that  there  is  no  diminution  of  vitality  on  this  account. 

7.  The  children  of  the  poorer  classes  are,  on  the  average, 
less  developed  than  those  of  the  well-to-do  sections  of  the  com- 
munity. Among  the  least  developed  are  the  children  of  shoe- 
makers and  railroad  employees,  and  among  the  best  developed 
those  of  butchers,  dealers  in  smoked  meats,  etc.,  who  probably 
have  better  nourishment  from  abundance  of  food. 

8.  Children  of  immigrants  into  the  city  from  the  country 
seem  rather  better  developed  than  city-born  children. 

9.  Purity  of  race  does  not  appear  to  imply  any  special  in- 
tellectual advantage,  the  mixed  type  (as  revealed  by  color  of 
hair,  eyes,  etc. ) ,  which  happens  to  be  the  prevailing  one  in 
Bohemia,  possessing,  seemingly,  the  best  physical  constitution 
as  well  as  greater  talent  and  better  moral  endowment.  The 
extremes  of  the  blonde  and  the  brunette  types  show  a  less  pro- 
portion of  mentally-gifted  children  than  the  mixed  type. 

10.  The  mixed  type  resists  disease  the  best.  The  blondes 
are  more  liable  to  the  infectious  diseases  of  childhood,  but 
dark-eyed  boys  seem  rather  more  liable  than  blue-eyed  boys  to 
attacks  of  measles  and  variola. 

11.  City-born  children,  as  compared  with  those  born  in  the 
country,  are  slightly  more  liable  to  infectious  diseases  (except 
scarlatina) . 

12.  City-born  children  seem  to  be  more  short-sighted  (8.2%) 
than  country-born  children  (7.6%).  Myopia  is  more  common 
among  brunettes,  defects  of  hearing  among  blondes. 

13.  Of  the  total  number  (7,607)  of  boys  examined  5.4% 
had  defects  of  hearing. 

14.  The  measurements  of  chest-circumference  do  not  per- 
mit of  any  dogmatic  inferences. 
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15.  In  children  the  hair  darkens  somewhat  with  age;  eye- 
color  is  somewhat  more  stable. 

16.  The  circumference  of  the  head  (suggesting  a  larger 
brain-volume)  was  more  often  and  on  the  average  greater  in  the 
children  who  were  better  endowed  mentally  and  morally. 

.17.  While  exceptionally  endowed  individuals  do  not  con- 
form to  the  rule,  the  medium  brachycephalic  form  of  skull 
(corresponding  to  the  national  type)  seems  to  predominate  in 
the  children  who  are  better  endowed  intellectually — longer  or 
shorter  skulls  being  found  in  those  less  or  least  endowed 
mentally. 

Russia.  The  results  of  the  measurements  (head  and  face  in 
relation  to  stature  and  age)  of  936  boys  and  264  girls  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  years,  belonging  to  the  district 
of  Szerpuchov,  in  the  Government  of  Moscow,  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Vossiljef.  The  great  majority  of  these  1,200  school 
children  came  from  the  poorer  classes  (only  30%  of  the  boys, 
e.g.,  gave  evidence  of  good  nutrition  at  all),  and  those  of 
corresponding  age  are  inferior  in  statiire  to  gymnasial  students 
in  the  city  of  Moscow — the  Szerpuchow  children  are  from  a 
country  district  not  at  all  favored  socially.  The  principal  facts 
brought  out  in  this  investigation  are: 

1 .  The  measurements  of  the  boys  are  absolutely  greater  than 
those  of  girls  of  the  same  age. 

2.  The  growth-relations  seem  to  follow,  in  general,  the  same 
law  in  both  sexes. 

3.  In  both  sexes  there  occurs  (especially  in  the  head  and  its 
individual  parts)  during  the  twelfth  year  a  sort  of  retardation, 
and  often  even  cessation  of  bodily  growth.  The  horizontal 
circumference  of  the  head,  while  in  boys  from  the  seventh  year 
on  increases  annually  about  0.22  cm.,  augments  in  the  course 
of  the  twelfth  year  only  about  00. i  cm.,  a  very  insignificant 

-amount,  and  in  girls  a  diminution  of  growth  also  takes  place. 
Length  of  head  and  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  head  ex- 
hibit similar  phenomena  during  the  twelfth  year,  likewise  also 
the  face. 

4.  The  form  of  the  head  does  not  finally  shape  itself  until 
after  the  sixteenth  year.        ^ 

5.  The  breadth-dimensions  of  the  face  seem  in  general 
smaller  in  girls  than  in  boys,  and  yet  the  face  of  the  former  is 
more  rounded  in  its  contours,  since  the  growth  in  length  of 
the  female  face  is  noticeably  inferior  to  its  growth  in  breadth. 

With  the  measurements  of  Vossiljef  on  children  may  be 
compared  those  of  Vorobjef  on  adults  (212  individuals  from 
the  government  of  Riazan  and  232  workmen  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Moscow).     The  principal  conclusions  of  the  latter  are  : 

I.     The   relations  existing,   according  to  Roshdestvensky, 
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between  stature  and  the  vertical  height  of  the  head,  hold  for 
the  whole  head  (cranium  and  face)  also  in  relation  to  stature, 
i.  e,,  to  a  high  stature  corresponds  a  head  proportionately- 
smaller  in  all  its  measurements. 

2.  The  absolute  dimensions  of  the  head  increase  much  more 
slowly  than  the  more  rapid  and  augmentating  stature,  thus 
accounting  for  the  proportionately  smaller  head. 

3.  The  individual  dimensions  of  the  head  do  not  increase 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  stature  augments,  some  increase 
more,  others  less. 

4.  There  seems  to  be  no  direct  dependence  of  the  greater 
or  less  degree  of  increase  upon  the  average  size  of  the  dimen- 
sions, for  while  some  of  the  absolutely  greatest  measurements 
increase  with  increasing  stature  more  than  the  absolutely  small 
measurements,  others  increase  less. 

5.  The  individual  measurements  of  the  head  apparently 
increase  with  the  augmentation  of  stature  less  than  those  of 
the  face. 

Germany.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Halle  meeting  of  the 
German  Anthropological  Society  in  September,  1900,  Dr. 
Schmid-Monnard,  well  known  through  his  other  anthropomet- 
rical  studies,  discussed  "The  Value  of  Bodily  Measurements 
as  Indications  of  Bodily  Conditions  in  Children."  Besides  a 
brief  general  review  of  the  subject  the  author  states  (with 
tables  and  curves)  the  results  of  his  own  investigations  of  more 
than  5,000  children  in  Halle  (boys  and  girls  in  about  equal 
numbers).  Of  the  children  weighed  and  measured,  some  2,000 
were  of  pre-school  age,  500  (aged  6-9  years)  pupils  from  the 
Volksschule^  1,700  (aged  6-14  years)  from  the  Mittelschule,  and 
1,000  Feriencolonisten,  or  "outing"  children,  aged  8-14  years. 
These  measurements  were  made  with  the  particular  object  of 
determining  the  normal  relation  of  weight  to  height  during 
the  years  of  childhood.  As  a  general  result,  Dr.  Schmid-Mon- 
nard holds  that  so  far  no  law  of  growth-relations  applicable  to 
all  races  and  to  all  classes  of  the  population  even  in  Ger- 
many has  been  discovered,  each  region  of  the  country  and 
each  social  class  having  its  own  peculiarities  of  growth. 
Even  the  periodicity  of  growth ,  in  height  and  weight,  best 
known  through  the  investigations  of  Key,  seems  to  have  its 
marked  irregularities.  With  children  whose  environment  is 
less  favorable  than  that  of  others  of  like  age,  the  period  of  less 
increase  in  weight  is  temporarily  prolonged,  and  moreover  the 
absolute  weight  per  centimeter  of  height  is  less  than  with  the 
children  of  the  well-to-do  (in  girls  from  7  to  10%,  in  boys  from 
7  to  9  %  ) .  So  a  certain  height  and  the  weight  corresponding 
are  reached  by  the  well-to-do  perhaps  two  years  before  they 
are  by  the  less  advantaged — the  Halle  children  from  the  Bur- 
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gerschule,  for  example,  reach  a  weight  increase  (yearly)  of  211 
gr.  per  centimeter  in  their  eleventh  year,  the  children  of  Saal- 
feld  miners  in  their  twelfth,  and  the  children  of  poorer  parents 
in  the  Volksschiile,  of  Halle  only  in  their  thirteenth  year.    Again, 
the  period  of  diminished  increase  in  body-weight  begins  with 
children  generally  in  the  sixth  year  when  they  are  about  105 
cm.  tall,  ceasing  in  the  case  of  the  Halle  Biirgerschule  pupils 
in  the  ninth  year  at  a  height  of  124  cm.,  with  the  Saalfeld 
miners'  children  in  the  eleventh  year  at  a  height  of  1 28  cm. , 
and  with  the  "outing"  children  of  Halle  in  the  twelfth  year 
at  a  height  of  135  cm.     Another  fact  deserving  notice  is  the 
marked  increase  in  growth  of  the  * '  outing  ' '  boys  in  their  four- 
teenth year,  a  feature  not  occurring  in  the  "outing"   girls. 
The  most  noteworthy  fact  of  all,  perhaps,  is  that  comparison 
of  the  measurements  of  individual  children  with  the  general 
average  indicates  that  "the  weight  for  a  certain  number  of 
centimeters  in  height  may  vary,  physiologically  from   10  to 
20%."     The  author  agrees  in  part  with  Percy  Boulton  who, 
in  1876,  expressed  the  opinion  that  when  the  weight  of  a  child 
corresponded  to  the  height,  small  size  was  in  no  way  patho- 
logical, since  the  relation  of  weight  to  stature  was  not  directly 
connected  with  age — the  former,  how^ever,  failed  to  recognize 
the  influence  of  periodicity  of  growth.     On  the  relations  of 
other  bodily  measurements  Dr.  Schmid-Monnard  has  also  some- 
thing to  say.     The  relation  of  circumference  of  chest  to  half 
body-length,  is  not  of  itself  alone  a  criterion  for  all  children; 
it  would  be  of  more  value,  perhaps,  with  children  having  the 
same  weight.     Again,  in  the  fifteenth  year  when  the  chest- 
circumference  is  supposed  to  equal  half  the  height,  considerable 
differences  in  inspiring  capacity  are  noticeable,  some  children 
with  the  assumed  normal  relations,  having  such  capacity  poor 
or  feeble,  while  others  falling  below  the  assumed  normal  exceed 
their  fellows  in  inspiring  capacity.     It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  a  better  test  of  the  healthful  condition  of  the  individual 
is  to  be  found  in  inspiratory  expansion,  i.  e.^  the  amount  of 
the  difference  of  chest-circumference  in  rest  and  during  deep 
inspiration. 

The  relation  of  chest-circumference  to  head-circumference 
has  been  used  by  some  authorities  (Frobelius  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Liharzik  in  Vienna),  but  the  measurements  made  by  Schmid- 
Monnard  on  Frankfurt  children  are  in  disagreement  with  such 
results.  According  to  the  authorities  cited  the  chest,  which,  at 
birth,  is  smaller  than  the  head,  equals  it  in  circumference  (54 
cm.)  in  the  twenty-first  month,  while  in  Frankfurt  this  occurs 
with  girls  only  in  the  thirtieth,  and  not  even  then  with  boys. 
Chest  circumference  itself  has  been  taken  as  furnishing  a  norm. 
The  Frankfurt  children  (artisans'),  sound  and  healthy  normal 
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representatives  of  the  population) ,  begin  with  a  chest-circum- 
ference 2^  cm.  below  the  norm  given  by  Ufifelmann  (31.6  in- 
stead of  34),  reach  only  in  the  sixteenth  month  the  figure  (44) 
given  by  him  for  the  sixth  month,  and  in  the  thirtieth  month 
they  are  still  7  cm.  below  the  figure  (54)  for  the  twenty-first 
month  according  to  Uffelmann.  Evidently  further  careful 
studies  and  investigations  are  necessary  before  any  dogmatic 
statement  can  be  made. 

The  permanance  of  anthropological  (physical)  characteristics 
has  been  studied  by  Pfitzner,  whose  researches  dealt  with  3,660 
bodies  (chiefly  from  Lower  Alsace)  of  all  ages  of  life.  The 
object  of  the  investigation  was  to  discover,  if  possible,  what 
marks  of  the  kind  in  question  are  permanent  and  fixed  in  the 
individual  and  what  others  are  too  variable  to  serve  as  fixation- 
data.  Outside  of  sex  and  age,  the  length- width  index  (cephalic 
index)  of  the  head  seems  to  be  the  only  absolutely  fixed  char- 
acteristic for  the  determination  and  recognition  of  the  individ- 
ual. Relatively  fixed,  however,  is  the  color  of  the  iris.  Stature, 
width-height  index  of  the  head  and  face  can  be  used  provisorily. 
The  color  of  the  hair  is  a  mark  in  special  cases  (^.  g. ,  in  blonde 
individuals  over  40  years  of  age  the  color  of  the  hair  is  per- 
manent). Dr.  Pfitzner  protests  against  the  attempt  by  means 
of  mathematical  abstraction  to  "to  distil  out ' '  a  mean  around 
which  to  group  the  actual  individual  cases,  as  ' '  lamentable  ex- 
amples of  less  or  greater  mistakes,  excusable  or  inexcusable 
imperfections  of  execution,  easy  or  difficult  descents  from  the 
reign  of  eternal  laws  of  nature,"  holding  that  "  nature  knows 
no  fall  and  no  original  sin."  Individual  variations  are  the  ex- 
pression of  a  fundamental  general  phenomenon  of  life,  and  we 
must  not  see  in  them  a  deviation  from  the  lawful  type,  something 
illegitimate,  something  unsymmetrical,  but  rather  a  lawful  ex- 
ercise by  the  individual  of  his  just  liberty  to  make  use  of  the 
range  of  variation  within  fixed  limits.  Variation  must  not  be 
looked  upon  always  as  a  mere  matter  of  progression  and 
regression.  There  is  a  great  difference  also  between  continual 
oscillations  within  two  actual  extremes  and  the  formation  of 
varieties. 

Bulgaria.  In  1896,  a  committee  under  the  patronage  of 
Prince  Ferdinand,  was  formed  to  undertake  a  complete  study 
of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants.  Upon  other  things  deter- 
mined upon  was  the  preparation  of  a  monograph  on  the  anthro- 
pology of  Bulgaria.  An  account  of  the  progress  made  thus 
far  is  given  by  Dr.  S.  Wateff  of  Sofia.  More  than  50  skulls 
have  been  gathered  in  the  National  Museum  at  Sofia,  and  there 
are  many  others  in  monasteries,  while  exhuming  is  going  on 
at  various  places  all  over  the  country.  Exact  anthropological 
observations  and  measurements  have  been  made  of  5,000  sol- 
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diers,  and  the  color  of  eyes,  hair  and  skin  observed  in  all  the 
soldiers  of  the  Principality.  With  the  co-operation  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  the  pupils  of  all  the  public  schools 
have  had  the  color  of  their  eyes,  hair  and  skin  examined,  and 
the  results  statistically  treated  after  the  model  of  the  Virchow 
investigation  in  Germany.  The  population  of  Bulgaria  is  2,- 
500,000;  the  total  number  of  school  children  is  258,368,  while 
the  soldiery  number  some  35,000.  Besides  the  5,000  soldiers 
of  whom  exact  anthropological  measurements  have  been  taken 
under  the  direction  of  the  army  physicians,  the  color  of  eyes, 
hair  and  skin  of  31,419  soldiers  between  the  ages  of  20  and  25 
years,  6,145  children  between  15  and  20  years,  20,810  children 
between  10  and  15  years,  and  209,029  children  between  6  and 
10  years,  has  been  recorded  by  the  aid  of  their  teachers.  From 
these  statistics  it  appears  that  Bulgarian  children  grow  darker 
with  age  in  so  far  as  eyes  and  hair  are  concerned,  for  while  of 
the  children  aged  6-10  years  9.94%  are  blondes,  45.98%  brun- 
ettes, and  44.08%  of  the  mixed  type,  the  percentages  for  the 
soldiers  (20-25  years  of  age,  are  6.13,  48.40  and  45.47,  respect- 
ively). Arranged  in  groups  of  6-15  years  and  15-25  years, 
the  proportions  are:  for  6-15  years,  blondes,  9.65%,  brunettes, 
46.86%,  mixed  type  43.49%;  for  15-25  years,  blondes  5.89%, 
brunettes  50.43%,  mixed  type  43.68%.  For  girls  6-10  years 
of  age  the  proportion  is  blondes  10.46%,  brunettes  47.15%, 
mixed  type  42.39%;  for  boys,  blondes  9.76%,  brunettes  45.67%, 
mixed  type  44. 57  % ,  the  girl  showing  a  little  more  of  the  blonde, 
more  of  the  brunette,  and  less  of  the  mixed  type.  The 
urban  pupils  between  six  and  ten  years  of  age  showed  the  fol- 
lowing percentages,  blondes  8.75,  brunettes  52.05,  mixed  type 
39.20,  the  corresponding  percentages  for  the  village  (country) 
schools  being  10.23,  44.43,  and  45.34,  respectively;  the  pupils 
from  the  country  being  more  of  the  blonde,  considerably  less  of 
the  brunette,  and  more  of  the  mixed  type. 

Italy.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  recent  investigations 
is  Rossi's  study  of  somatic  anomalies  in  relation  to  social  con- 
dition and  degeneration.  Dr.  Rossi  examined  100  children  and 
TOO  adults  each  from  the  working  classes,  the  peasantry,  and 
the  well-to-do  (students  and  professional  men)  of  the  city  and 
district  of  Siena,  Italy — 600  individuals  in  all.  Among  the 
principal  facts  brought  out  are  the  following: 

1.  With  adults,  and  especially  children,  of  the  working 
classes,  as  compared  with  peasants  and  the  well-to-do,  a  high  per- 
centage of  multiple  anomalies  is  found,  the  last  two  classes  being 
also  noteworthy  for  higher  percentages  of  adults  without  anom- 
alies, while  the  children  of  the  well-to-do  seem  particularly 
favored  in  this  respect. 

2.  Children  seem  more  subject  to  multiple  anomalies  of  the 
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larger  groups  than  adults.  The  proportions  of  children  hav- 
ing three  or  more  anomalies  are,  among  the  working  classes 
79% ,  peasants  81  % ,  well-to-do  44% ;  the  corresponding  figures 
for  adults  being  40%,  26%  and  18%  respectively. 

3.  Prominent  cheek-bones  appear  to  be  the  only  anomaly 
showing  a  distinctly  greater  prevalence  in  adult  age  among  all 
classes,  the  other  anomalies  decreasing,  or  remaining  practically 
stationary. 

4.  The  falling  off  in  the  percentage  of  anomalies  of  the 
skull  in  adult  age  among  the  working  classes  and  peasants  is 
very  noticeable,  but  facial  asymmetries  seem  to  exhibit  no  such 
tendency  to  decrease. 

Rossi'  also  examined  75  persons  arrested  for  begging,  and 
here  the  effects  of  poverty  and  low  social  condition  are  more 
manifest,  but  not  so  much  as  in  the  case  of  children  from  the 
Orphan  Asylum.  The  proportions  of  beggars  having  cranial 
anomalies,  voluminous  lower  jaw,  "handle"  ear,  prominent 
cheek-bones,  facial  asymmetry,  are  21.2%,  30%,  34.3%,  34.3%, 
and  18%  respectively.  For  children  of  the  Orphan  Asylum 
the  corresponding  figures  are  84%,  25%,  0%,  41.6%  and 
33.4%.  Noticeable  here  also  is  the  great  prevalence  of  cranial 
asymmetries  in  childhood  (the  growing  period);  likewise  the 
larger  proportion  of  facial  asymmetries  as  compared  with  adult 
age. 

Dr.  Giuseppe  Bellei,  of  the  Municipal  Hygienic  Department 
of  Bologna,  has  examined  carefully  by  the  dictation-method 
460  pupils  (average  age  1 1  years  and  6  months)  belonging  to 
the  fifth  elementary  class  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city. 
There  were  6  dictations  for  each  child,  given  at  the  various 
hours  of  the  school-day),  taking  from  20-25  minutes.  The 
chief  conclusions  arrived  at  are  as  follows: 

1.  No  evidence  as  to  the  diverse  fatigue-influence  of  the 
various  subjects  of  instruction  is  forthcoming. 

2.  The  first  lesson-hour  is  a  useful  mental  exercise  if  the 
pupils  during  that  time  succeed  in  arousing  themselves  from 
the  disattention  under  the  influence  of  which  they  are  when 
they  enter  school. 

3.  The  morning  school  does  not  produce  notable  mental 
fatigue. 

4.  The  noon  rest  is  very  useful  to  the  pupil  since  it  does 
not  destroy  the  good  effects  produced  by  the  mental  exercise 
of  the  morning,  and  renders  him  capable  of  better  work  than 
he  is  able  to  give  after  a  prolonged  rest,  as  observed  when  en- 
tering school. 

5.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  immediately  after  the  noon  rest 
the  pupils  are  in  the  best  conditions  of  mind,  an  hour,  or  a  little 
more,  of  school  in  the  afternoon  is  sufficient  to  induce  so  much 
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mental  fatigue,  as  to  cause  at  the  end  of  the  afternoon's  lessons, 
the  worst  work  of  the  whole  day. 

The  general  statement  seems  justifiable,  therefore,  that,  if 
the  morning  school  does  not  fatigue,  it  exhausts  the  mental 
resistance  of  which  the  pupil  is  capable  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  is  unable  to  undergo  even  brief  mental  labor  during  the 
afternoon  without  exhibiting  the  most  evident  signs  of  notable 
fatigue. 

Frayice.  At  the  Vaucluse  Hospital  for  feeble-minded  children, 
imbeciles  and  idiots  belonging  to  the  Department  of  the  Seine, 
Th.  Simon  has  carried  on  anthropometric  investigations  (height, 
finger-reach,  circumference  of  chest,  width  of  shoulders,  max- 
imum circumference  of  head,  weight)  on  223  boys  from  eight 
to  twenty-two  years  of  age — seventy-three  being  between  eight 
and  fourteen.  The  author  publishes  his  data  in  great  detail, 
and  comes  to  the  general  conclusion  that  a  correlation  between 
physical  and  intellectual  development  does  exist,  such  paral- 
lelism being  only  * '  the  expression  of  the  fact  that  the  physical 
constitution  and  the  mentality  of  an  individual  are  only  two 
aspects  of  physiological  activity,  representing  two  equivalent 
forms  of  the  same  individuality. ' '  The  departure  from  normal 
children  of  like  age  is  most  marked  in  the  idiots  and  imbeciles 
(a  very  large  proportion  of  these  falling  below  the  normal 
average  with  respect  to  the  measurements  in  question ) ,  while 
the  constitution  of  the  feeble-minded  is,  physically,  in  the  case 
of  the  majority,  nearer  that  of  normal  children.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  however,  the  usual  exceptions  occur,  for  some  idiots 
exhibit  a  development  quite  equal  or  even  superior  to  that 
of  the  feeble-minded,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  some  feeble- 
minded children  lag  behind  the  idiots.  Says  the  author:  "  It  is 
less  an  alteration  of  the  proportions  of  the  diverse  parts  of  the 
body  that  distinguishes  the  idiot  and  the  imbecile  from  the 
feeble-minded  child  than  the  absence  of  development  consid- 
ered in  its  ensemble."  There  seem  to  exist  in  both  classes 
of  defectives  two  types,  one  of  which  is  characterized  by  the 
fact  that  the  power  of  growth  has  alone  remained  intact,  the 
other  by  the  fact  that  it  alone  has  been  effected. 

In  order  to  study  still  further  the  questions  involved.  Dr. 
Simon  measured,  a  year  later,  176  of  these  same  boys,  the 
results  of  the  comparative  investigation  being  detailed  in  his 
thesis  on  ' '  The  Correlation  of  Physical  and  Mental  Develop- 
ment," where  his  former  conclusions  are  all  confirmed. 

At  the  National  Trade  School  at  Vierzon  (Department  of 
Cher,  central  France)  trimestrial  anthropometric  measurements 
(weight,  height,  chest-circumference)  were  carried  upon  be- 
tween April,  1889,  a"<l  July,  1891,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
whether  the  manual  labor  imposed  upon  the  pupils  had  any 
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disturbing  effect  upon  their  physical  development.  In  all,  269 
pupils  (aged  12-15  years)  were  measured  (the  numbers  for 
chest-girth  being  considerably  less,  owing  to  the  fact  that  this 
measurement  was  not  taken  until  April,  1890).  The  results 
of  these  measurements  carried  on  by  MM.  Baudrillard  and 
Douchez  of  the  faculty  of  the  school  have  only  recently  been 
published  by  the  latter.  The  statistics  indicate  that  growth  in 
weight  takes  place  principally  from  July  to  January,  with  a 
slowing  up  from  January  to  April  and  somewhat  of  a  rise  be- 
tween April  and  July.  The  growth  in  height  is  more  regular, 
and  a  period  of  maximum  stature  growth  seems  to  be  also  one 
of  relative  repose  for  weight-increase — the  augmentation  of 
stature  taking  place  probably  somewhat  at  the  expense  of 
growth  in  weight,  and  vice  versa. 

Grow^th  in  chest- circumference  seems  to  be  least  from  Octo- 
ber to  January,  increasing  from  January  to  April  and  from 
July  to  October.  The  Vierzon  measurements  confirm  in  sev- 
eral respects  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  Malling-Han- 
sen,  Daffner,  etc.  The  diminution  of  weight  from  April  to 
July  (noted  particularly  in  1891),  is  attributed  to  the  mental 
work  necessitated  by  the  learning  examinations,  confirming  the 
results  of  Binet  in  1900,  at  the  feole  Normale  d'  Instituteurs 
de  la  Seine,  and  in  1898  by  Ignatief  at  the  Moscow  Institute  of 
Surveying.  The  fact  that  the  minimum  of  increase  in  weight 
occurs  earlier  at  Vierzon  than  in  Copenhagen  may,  Dr.  Douchez 
thinks,  be  due  to  difference  in  climate.  That  the  trimestrial 
differences  at  Vierzon  are  less  than  those  noted  by  Daffner  may 
indicate  that  '  *  manual  labor  exercises  a  regulative  rdle. ' ' 

England.  The  Studies  of  Miss  Alice  Lee  and  Professor  Karl 
Pearson  on  the  "Correlation  of  the  Human  Skull,"  are  of  very 
great  interest  because  "the  chief  characters  of  the  skull  are 
very  loosely  correlated,  and  such  correlation  as  they  possess 
varies  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  sex  and  race. ' '  From  the 
statistics  of  the  skull  capacity  (as  estimated  from  the  head  of 
the  living)  of  some  60  men  and  30  women,  "  whose  relative 
intellectual  ability  can  be  more  or  less  roughly  appreciated," 
the  authors  conclude  that  ' '  it  would  be  impossible  to  assert  any 
marked  degree  of  correlation  between  the  skull  capacities  of 
these  individuals,  and  the  current  appreciation  of  their  intel- 
lectual capacities."  In  the  course  of  these  investigations  it 
turned  out  that  ' '  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  continental 
anthropologists  had  less  skull  capacity  than  50%  of  the  women 
students  of  Bedford  College,  and  one  of  our  leading  English 
anatomists  than  25%  of  the  same  students."  Of  course  prob- 
able skull  capacity  is  not  brain-weight,  but  there  is  enough  in 
these  studies  ' '  to  cause  those  to  pause  who  associate  relative 
brain-weight  either  in  the  individual  or  the  sex  with  relative 
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intellectual  power."  The  authors  conclude  on  this  point  that 
"the  correlation,  if  it  exists,  can  hardly  be  large,  and  the  true 
source  of  intellectual  ability  will,  we  are  convinced,  have  to  be 
sought  elsewhere,  in  the  complexity  of  the  convolutions,  in  the 
variety  and  efficiency  of  the  commissures,  rather  than  in  mere 
size  or  weight."  The  cephalic  index,  too,  "has  very  little 
correlation  with  capacity  at  all," — in  a  dolichocephalic  race  a 
narrower  skull  may  mean  larger  skull  capacity,  which  in  a 
brachycephalic  race  is  likewise  indicated  by  a  rounder  skull. 
Hardly  more  than  this  can  be  said,  and  the  correlation  between 
cephalic  index  and  intellectual  capacity  in  the  individual  hardly 
exists. 

Scotla7id.  The  '  'Physical  Characteristics  of  Adults  and  School 
Children  in  East  Aberdeenshire  ' '  have  been  studied  by  Gray 
and  Tocher.  Altogether  there  were  observed  the  color  of  the 
hair  and  eyes  of  14,561  children  (boys  7,717,  girls  6,844):  the 
color  of  hair  and  eyes  and  shape  of  nose  of  2,860  adults  (males 
2,309,  females  551);  and  the  same  observations,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  measurements  of  height  standing,  height  sitting,  max- 
imum length  and  breadth  of  head  of  169  adults  (agricultural 
laborers  chiefly),  195  adults  (rural  population)  and  38  fishermen. 
Comparisons  of  percentages,  etc.,  are  made  with  the  Virchow 
statistics  for  Germany,  with  the  result  that  in  this  part  of  Scot- 
land *  *we  have  a  very  much  greater  percentage  of  the  blonde  ele- 
ment than  has  been  generally  supposed. ' '  Other  general  results 
are  thus  indicated  :  "  there  are  about  15^  per  cent,  more  fair- 
haired  children  than  fair-haired  adults,  and  173^  per  cent,  less 
brown-haired  children  than  brown-haired  adults.  This  points 
to  the  conclusion  that  15  to  16  per  cent,  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion are  transferred  from  the  fair  to  the  brown  category  in  pass- 
ing from  childhood  to  adult  age.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that 
Virchow  estimates  that  the  increase  of  brown  among  adults  in 
Germany  is  15  per  cent."  It  also  appears  that  "between boys 
and  girls  the  percentage  of  dark  hair  is  practically  equal,  and 
the  girls  have  only  3  per  cent,  excess  of  dark  eyes  ;  but  adult 
females  have  1 1  per  cent,  more  dark  hair  than  adult  males,  and 
i6>^  per  cent,  more  dark  eyes."  This  fact  indicates  that  "the 
darkening  of  the  females  is  post-natal."  These  investigations 
also  reveal  "  great  local  variations"  in  pigmentation,  showing 
clearly  ' '  how  unreliable  small  samples  are  when  used  to  deter- 
mine the  mean  pigmentation  of  a  district." 

Some  of  the  material  in  this  article  has  been  published  in 
greater  detail  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Buchan  Field  Club/* 
1895-1900. 

Illinois.  (Chicago).  As  a  result  of  the  "  Child-Study  In- 
vestigation," carried  on  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of 
Chicago  from  March,  1899,  to  June  23,  1899,  Dr.  W.  S.  Chris- 
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topher  is  of  opinion  that  "  it  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  charts 
and  tables,  that  on  the  average  those  pupils  who  have  made 
great  intellectual  advancement  are  on  the  whole  taller,  heavier, 
stronger,  possessed  of  greater  endurance  and  larger  breathing 
capacity  than  those  who  have  made  less  advancement  "  (p.25). 
Dr.  Christopher  also  presents  the  following  "conservative 
conclusions,"  which  he  thinks  his  observations  fully  justify 

(p.  45) : 

1.  In  general  there  is  a  distinct  relationship  in  children 

between  physical  condition  and  intellectual  capacity,  the  latter 
varying  directly  as  the  former. 

2.  The  endurance  (ergographic  work)  of  boys  is  greater 
than  that  of  girls  at  all  ages,  and  the  difference  seems  to  in- 
crease after  the  age  of  nine. 

3.  There  are  certain  anthropometric  indications  which  war- 
rant a  careful  and  thorough  investigation  into  the  subject  of 
co-education  in  the  upper  grammar  grades. 

4.  Physical  condition  should  be  made  a  factor  in  the  grading 
of  children  for  school  work,  and  especially  at  the  entrance  into 
the  first  grade. 

5.  The  great  extremes  in  physical  condition  of  pupils  in  the 
upper  grammar  grades  make  it  desirable  to  introduce  a  greater 
elasticity  into  the  work  of  these  grades. 

6.  The  classes  in  physical  culture  should  be  graded  on  a 
physical  instead  of  an  intellectual  basis. 

The  children  investigated  by  Dr.  Christopher  numbered  some 
1,200,  ranging  from  4  to  16  years  of  age,  and  about  evenly  dis- 
tributed between  the  sexes. 

The  results  of  further  investigations  carried  on  from  July, 
1899,  to  July,  1900,  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Smedley,  director  of  the 
Child-study  Department,  have  also  been  published.  Up  to  the 
date  indicated  6,259  pupils  (boys  2,788,  girls  3,471)  from 
various  grades  (kindergarten  to  high  school)  have  been  meas- 
ured and  subjected  to  experiment.  The  general  condition  of 
these  school  children  is  indicated  thus  (p.  11 ) :  "  The  pupils 
of  these  schools  are  largely  of  American  parentage  and  are  the 
children  of  parents  in  comfortable  circumstances,  so  that  they 
are  uniformly  well  fed  and  clothed.  Therefore,  it  is  believed 
that  they  may  be  taken  to  represent  normal  Chicago  jchildren, 
living  under  good  conditions. ' ' 

Concerning  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Christopher 
Mr.  Smedley  remarks  (p.  70) :  '  *  The  work  this  year,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  them,  confirmed  these  deductions,  except  as  to  the 
age  [Mr.  Smedley  places  it  much  later]  when  great  differen- 
tiation of  the  sexes  in  endurance  begins."  Mr.  Smedley's  in- 
vestigations also  emphasize  the  ' '  extensive  range  of  all  physical 
features  during  the  pubescent  period."     Among  other  con- 
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elusions  "  fairly  indicated,"  according  to  Mr.  Smedley,  are  the 
following: 

1.  Unidexterity  is  a  normal  condition,  and  on  the  whole, 
there  is  a  direct  relationship  between  the  degree  of  unidexterity 
and  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  pupil. 

2.  Boys  of  school  age  at  the  Bridewell  are  inferior  in  all 
physical  measurements  to  boys  in  the  ordinary  schools,  and 
this  inferiority  seems  to  increase  with  age. 

3.  Defects  of  sight  and  hearing  are  more  numerous  among 
the  dull  and  backward  pupils. 

4.  The  number  of  eye  and  ear  defects  increases  during  the 
first  years  of  school  life. 

5.  The  well-known  muscular  differentiation  of  the  sexes 
practically  begins  at  thirteen. 

6.  The  development  of  vital  capacity  bears  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  that  of  endurance,  the  curves  representing  the 
two  being  almost  identical. 

Maryland.  In  November,  1899,  Dr.  H.  O.  Reik,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  took  part  in  the  anthropological  investi- 
gation of  the  children  in  "  a  large  school  in  Maryland. ' '  By  him 
the  ears  of  440  children  (boys  215,  girls  225), — "a  fair  average 
of  the  children  attending  Maryland  public  schools,  or,  I  think 
1  might  even  say,  American  public  schools," — were  carefully 
examined.  The  ages  of  the  children  ranged  from  3  to  21  years, 
the  great  majority  (378)  being  between  7  and  17  years  old. 
The  standard  description  of  a  normal  ear,  according  to  Dr. 
Reik,  is  as  follows  (p.  320): 

"It  should  be  about  twice  as  long  as  broad,  and  in  its  attach- 
ment to  the  head  should  bear  an  angle  of  not  less  than  1 5  nor 
more  than  30  degrees.  It  should  have  a  gracefully  curved  out- 
line, being  nowhere  pointed  or  irregular,  have  a  well-defined 
helix,  separated  from  the  anti-helix  by  a  distinct  scaphoid  fossa 
extending  down  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  anti-tragus.  The 
root  of  the  helix,  should  be  lost  in  the  concha  before  reaching 
the  anti-helix.  The  anti-helix  should  not  be  unduly  promi- 
nent and  should  have  a  well-marked  bifurcation  at  its  superior 
extremity.  The  lobules  should  be  shapely,  not  adherent  nor 
too  pendulous,  and  free  from  grooves  extending  from  the 
scaphoid  fossa." 

Among  the  results  of  this  investigation  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  The  number  of  abnormalities  was  much  greater  among 
the  boys  than  among  the  girls.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  the  varieties  of  malposition  and  defects  of  the  helix.  The 
rougher  life  of  the  boys,  their  manner  of  putting  on  and  taking 
off  their  hats  and  caps,  account  for  some  of  these  abnormalities. 

2.  The  auricle  gradually  increases  both  in  length  and  width 
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with  each  year  of  life  up  to  the  twentieth,  and  growth  is  per- 
haps not  quite  complete  even  then. 

3.  The  most  rapid  growth  is  in  the  earlier  years,  and  the 
annual  increase  is  slight  after  the  fifteenth  year. 

4.  In  142  of  the  children,  or  32.7%,  there  were  differences, 
more  or  less  slight,  between  the  right  and  left  ears,  the  right 
being  the  larger  in  most  instances. 

5.  Some  of  the  same  abnormalities  present  in  these  normal 
healthy  public  school  children  occur  in  almost  exactly  the  same 
proportion  as  Dr.  Hrdlicka  found  among  the  white  children  of 
the  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum,  and  the  author  not  only  en- 
dorses but  emphasizes  Dr.  Hrdlicka' s  statement  that  "any  of 
the  abnormalities  met  with  in  this  institution  can  also  be  met 
with  occasionally  in  the  children  of  any  class  or  social  position. ' ' 

Dr.  Reik  also  tested  the  hearing  of  these  school-children 
(220  between  ten  and  twenty  years  of  age  may  be  said  to  have 
undergone  the  test  accurately)  with  the  Galton  whistle  held 
10-12  inches  from  the  ear.  The  results  indicated  that  "the 
vast  majority  of  those  examined  had  shown  a  much  higher 
record  than  the  supposed  normal,"  and  the  author  thinks  that 
if  his  investigation  is  in  any  way  correct,  "the  normal  limit  for 
high  tones  is  far  above  32,000  v.  s.  or  even  49,000  in  young 
persons,  and  many  of  these  can  hear  over  70,000  and  some  over 
100,000  vibrations  per  second."  We  have  here.  Dr.  Reik 
thinks,  a  case  of  too  low  normal  standard,  rather  than  of  hyper- 
acuity  of  hearing. 

From  the  hearing  tests  (whisper,  ordinary  conversation, 
watch-tick,  acoumeter,  forks,  whistle)  45  pupils,  or  10.02% 
were  recognized  as  having  defective  hearing.  In  13  of  these 
cases  * '  the  defect  was  due  simply  to  accumulation  of  cerumen 
in  the  external  auditory  canal  and  could  be  easily  remedied," 
while  in  the  remaining  32,  "the  faulty  hearing  was  the  result 
either  of  former  disease  of  the  ear  or  of  present  abnormal  con- 
ditions of  the  ear,  nose,  or  throat,  which  would  require  the 
attention  of  physicians  accustomed  to  deal  especially  with  those 
organs."  In  the  majority  of  the  45  cases  of  faulty  hearing 
"the  loss  of  hearing  was  only  slight  and  the  prospects  of  par- 
tial or  complete  restoration  under  proper  treatment  would  be 
good." 

Massachusetts.  In  his  brief  paper  on  "The  Relation  between 
Physique  and  Mental  Work,"  Dr.  Beyer  presents  the  results 
of  the  examination  of  76  boys  from  the  vicinity  of  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  made  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard.  Height,  weight, 
chest-circumference  and  general  health  were  considered,  and 
the  conclusion  arrived  at  that  there  exists  *  *  a  most  important 
and  significant  relationship  between  the  physique  and  the  men- 
tal performances  of  man. ' '     In  other  words,  ' '  all  the  important 
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results  obtained  by  Porter,  by  his  researches  on  '  Precocity 
and  Diilness'  are  hereby  confirmed."  Dr.  Beyer  is  also  of 
opinion  that  "a  great  significance  must  be  attached  to  the 
weight  in  judging  a  child's  physique  and,  consequently,  also 
its  capacity  for  mental  work." 

In  his  Report  as  School  Superintendent  of  the  town  of 
Andover,  Dr.  G.  E.  Johnson  discusses  "Some  Facts  of  Child 
Development  and  their  Relation  to  School  Work  and  School 
Grading."  The  measurements  of  Andover  School  children, 
although  the  number  studied  is  *  *  far  too  small  to  afford  any 
scientific  value  standing  alone,"  nevertheless  are  of  interest 
since,  as  Dr.  Johnson  holds,  they  confirm  the  conclusions  of 
Porter,  Beyer,  etc.  While  admitting  that  not  all  large  chil- 
dren are  individually  brighter  than  smaller  children,  and  that 
small  children  may  be  as  perfectly  developed  for  their  type  as 
larger  children  for  theirs,  he  concludes  that  ' '  children  of  less 
perfectly  developed  bodies,  of  whatever  type,  may  with  reason 
be  said  to  be  inferior  mentally  to  more  perfectly  developed 
children." 

Nebraska,  (Lincoln  and  Omaha.)  In  Nebraska,  investiga- 
tions suggested  by  the  work  of  Dr.  Porter  in  the  St.  Louis 
Schools,  have  been  carried  on  by  Prof.  W.  W.  Hastings.  During 
May,  1898,  more  than  2,500  children  were  measured  at  ten 
schools  in  the  city  of  Lincoln,  and  during  May  and  June,  1899, 
some  10,000  in  the  schools  of  Omaha.  In  the  Lincoln  investiga- 
tions :  ' '  the  physical  basis  of  mental  efficiency  was  indicated 
though  not  as  accurately  as  in  the  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Porter 
from  St.  Louis  schools,  because  the  number  of  children  near  the 
extremes  was  not  sufficiently  large  to  permit  the  calculation  of  an 
exact  mean."  By  the  results  obtained  in  Omaha  :  "the  physi- 
cal basis  of  mental  efficiency  is  satisfactorily  demonstrated,  and 
the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Porter  sustained."  According  to  Prof. 
Hastings,  "children  of  the  same  age  and  sex  increase  in  men- 
tal efficiency  according  to  the  development  of  their  various 
physical  qualities,  height,  weight,  etc,"  Prof.  Hastings  claims 
even  more  than  this,  viz.,  that,  "not  only  is  it  true  that  chil- 
dren of  better  physique  are  more  advanced  in  school  grades, 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  percentage  of  their  class  standing  \i.  e.  for 
children  8,  9,  and  10  years  of  age]  increases  with  the  advance 
in  school  grades. ' '  But  in  Omaha,  * '  a  distinct  variation  from 
the  rule  ' '  occurs  in  fact  that  *  *  girls  eleven  years  of  age  in  the 
third  grade  are  heavier  than  those  in  the  fourth  grade. ' '  That 
boys  of  eleven  in  the  sixth  grade  "  are  slightly  (yV  of  a  pound) 
lighter  than  those  in  the  fifth  grade  of  the  same  age,"  Prof. 
Hastings  considers  "of  no  special  moment,"  and  thinks  that 
upon  certain  other  exceptions  in  the  first  grade  boys  and  girls 
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"no  Stress  can  be  laid,  since  the  number  in  each  case  is  too 
small  to  warrant  the  calculation  of  an  accurate  mean. ' ' 

New  York.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Section  of  Anthropology 
and  Psychology  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  on  Feb. 
15,  1901  {Science,  N.  S.,  Vol.  XIII,  p.  468),  Dr.  D.  R.  Major 
reported  the  results  of  physical  and  mental  tests  (visual  and 
auditory  memory  for  figures  and  words,  striking  out  of  A's, 
naming  100  words,  copying  of  figures,  weight  discrimination, 
perception  of  size,  sensation-area,  eyesight,  age,  talkativeness) 
made  upon  150  school-children  (68  ranking  high,  82  low  in 
class)  of  the  city  of  New  York  with  a  view  to  discover  "what 
relation,  if  any,  exists  between  class  standing  and  the  ability 
shown  in  the  particular  tests  used."  Tentatively,  it  may  be 
said  that  * '  the  class  standing  bears  a  close  relation  to  the  abil- 
ity to  pronounce  words,  to  carefulness  or  accuracy  in  striking 
out  A's,  to  memory  for  words,  to  eyesight,  to  age  (the  average 
age  of  the  good  pupils  being  less  than  the  average  age  of  the 
class),  and  to  talkativeness  (the  good  pupils  being  as  a  rule  talka- 
tive)." Between  ability  displayed  in  the  remaining  tests  and 
class  standing  "little,  if  any  relation  "  appears  to  be  indicated. 

Out  of  the  general  mass  of  the  preceding  data  the  following 
items  may  perhaps  be  singled  out  as  worthy  of  special  atten- 
tion and  as  deserving  further  investigation. 

1 .  The  arrest  due  to  sickness  influences  the  sum  of  intellectual 
work  performed  rather  than  the  capacity  for  such  work  (Matiegka). 
In  this  connection  it  were  well  to  read  Mr.  W.  W.  Johnston's 
discussion  of  "The  111- Health  of  Charles  Darwin — Its  Nature 
and  its  Relation  to  his  work,"  in  the  "American  Anthropolo- 
gist "  for  January-March,  1901.  Here,  too,  the  schools  may 
be  wrong  in  emphasizing  the  sum  of  work  performed  instead 
of  the  capacity  for  work. 

2.  Purity  of  race  does  not  seem  to  imply  any  special  intellectual 
advantage.  (Matiegka.)  There  is  a  word  of  wisdom  here  for 
certain  American  political  philosophers. 

3.  The  weight  for  a  certain  number  of  centimeters  in  height 
may  vary  physiologically  from  10^0  to  20  (fc.  (Schmid-Mon- 
nard. )  Similar  physiological  limits  exist  no  doubt  for  other 
somatic  relationships,  and  not  a  little  of  the  figuring  upon 
which  even  "laws"  have  been  "discovered"  must  go  by  the 
board.  The  recognition  of  large  physiological  limits  of  varia- 
tion must  modify  considerably  prevalent  ideas  about  growth 
and  physical  development. 

4.  Individual  variations  are  the  expression  of  a  fundam^ental 
general  phenomenon  of  life.  To  vary  within  certain,  by  no  means 
small,  physiological  limits  is  an  individual  right,  not  a  defect  or  a 
mistake.  (Pfitzner.)  This  naturally  goes  with  the  preceding. 
The  individual  is  somatically  as  much  an  entity  per  se  as  he  is 
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mentally.      Individuality  is   too   sacred  to  be  tied  up  to  an 
*  *  average. ' ' 

5.  Children  seem  more  subject  to  multiple  anomalies  than  are 
adults.  (Rossi.)  This  indicates  here,  as  elsewhere,  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  '  *  anomalies,  abnormalities,  and 
defects ' '  of  childhood  are  of  a  more  or  less  transitory  nature, 
passing  away  before  the  attainment  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood without  leaving  in  their  train  any  serious  consequences. 
It  also  suggests  that  the  importance  of  some  of  these  ' '  physical 
defects  "  has  been  not  a  little  exaggerated.  They  may,  in  fact, 
some  of  them  do  certertainly,  act  as  "safety  valves"  during 
the  years  of  growth.  And  some  of  the  worst  of  them  are  hardly 
more  significant  in  adult  age  than  are  extinct  volcanoes  in 
sunny  France. 

6.  Manual  labor  seems  to  exert  a  regulative  influence  upon 
the  periodicity  of  growth  in  stature ^  etc.  (Douchez.)  This  in- 
teresting fact  from  the  Vierzon  school  deserves  further  investi- 
gation. If  it  be  true  that  the  periodicity  of  growth  in  stature 
is  a  natural  physiological  law,  it  may  be  a  fit  subject  for  in- 
quiry how  far  manual  training  should  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  it.  It  would  be  well  if  investigators  would  pay  more 
attention  to  such  factors,  apparent  or  real — a  thorough-going 
study  of  the  *  *  normalizing  ' '  of  periodicity  in  growth  would  be 
a  welcome  addition  to  the  literature  of  anthropometry.  Manual 
labor  is  not  the  only  thing  that  could  act  in  the  manner  sug- 
gested by  M.  Douchez. 

7.  Unidexterity  is  a  normal  co7idition^  and  on  the  whole  there 
is  a  direct  relationship  between  the  degree  of  unidexterity  and  the 
hitellectual progress  of  the  pupil.  Training  in  ambidexterity  is 
contrary  to  a  law  of  child  life.  (Smedley.)  This  statement 
certainly  needs  much  more  evidence  to  warrant  its  dogmatism. 
In  connection  with  Prof.  Smedley 's  results  one  ought  to  read 
Ferrari's  suggestive  paper  on  "Ergographic  Researches  on 
Women  "  in  the  "  Rivista  Sperimentale  di  Freniatria  ' '  for  1898. 
Here  certain  differences  between  the  left  hand  of  man  and  that 
of  woman,  and  between  the  two  hands  of  women  are  pointed 
out.  Investigations  (in  so  far  as  such  could  be  made)  upon 
children  on  the  lines  of  those  of  Ferrari  might  result  in  some- 
thing of  interest,  since  woman  and  the  child  lie  so  close  together 
in  places. 

Most  of  the  American  studies  noted  here,  those  of  Matiegka, 
in  Bohemia,  of  Miss  Lee  and  Prof.  Pearson  in  England,  and  of 
Simon  in  France,  have  had  to  do  more  or  less  with  the  question 
of  the  relation  between  physical  constitution  and  intellectual 
abihty, — Beyer,  Johnson,  Hastings,  Christopher,  Smedley,  and 
Simon  all  favor  strongly  such  connection,  as  does  Matiegka  in 
part.     In  spite  of  this  preponderance  of  opinion  in  support  of 
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Porter's  views  about  the  physical  bases  of  dullness  and  pre- 
cocity, the  present  writer  hazards  the  opinion  that  when  **all 
the  returns  are  in  ' '  the  strength  of  this  argument  will  largely 
disappear.  School-caused  stupidity,  which  is  both  artificial 
and  transient,  plays  its  rdle  here,  and  the  "retardation"  of 
Boas  is  another  factor. 
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THE  PEDAGOGY  OF  MYTH  IN  THE  GRADES. 


By  Ezra  Ai^i^kn. 


Mythology  has  long  been  a  study  for  college  students  and 
mature  minds,  but  its  introduction  into  the  kindergarten  and 
grades  is  comparatively  recent,  and  the  pedagogic  value  of 
this  vast  product  of  the  race's  imagination  has  not  yet  been 
fully  realized.  Here  is  an  exhaustless  fund  of  stories  that 
interest  the  child,  and  at  the  same  time  mould  the  highest  fac- 
ulties of  the  soul  into  rounder,  more  beautiful  and  more  useful 
tools.  Mary  Ailing  Aber,  in  her  book  * '  An  Experiment  in 
Education,"  evidently  misunderstands  the  possibilities  of  myth, 
when  she  objects  to  its  use  on  the  ground  that  we  ought  not 
to  give  our  youth  the  worn-out  ideas  of  the  past,  nor  introduce 
him  to  religion  through  pagan  forms.  With  all  her  successful 
methods  as  a  teacher,  she  has  failed  to  see  the  aesthetic  value 
of  these  story-roots,  and  has  not  {understood  that  the  child 
makes  a  mythology  of  his  own  which  does  not  in  any  way 
hinder  the  later  acceptance  of  current  scientific  and  religious 
views. 

That  she  is  not  alone  in  failing  to  recognize  the  value  of 
myth  in  education  is  seen  when  an  examination  of  twenty-five 
courses  of  study  from  eighteen  different  States  reveals  that  only 
thirteen  out  of  the  twenty-five  give  myth  a  place.  Its  amount 
varies  from  a  mere  mention  to  a  well-planned  course.  Six 
more  out  of  the  twenty-five  use  fairy  stories.  A  leading  city 
of  Kansas  prints  a  list  of  two  hundred  fifteen  books  suggested 
for  reading,  not  one  of  which  bears  the  remotest  resemblance 
to  myth.  The  State  reports  of  Montana  and  Indiana  recom- 
mend myth,  yet  all  of  the  Indiana  schools  have  not  yet  adopted 
it.  The  list  of  suggested  reading  from  one  of  these,  however, 
contains  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales  and  The  Heroes  of  Asgard.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  school  has  a 
graded  course  carefully  and  admirably  planned.  In  spite  of 
the  vast  amount  of  material  to  select  from,  and  in  face  of  what 
has  been  said  on  myth  as  useful  for  the  child  mind,  a  large 
proportion  of  our  schools  does  practically  nothing  with  it.  Not 
only  is  the  subject  neglected,  but  the  methods  of  using  it  are 
not  of  the  best. 

I.  This  article  endeavors  to  answer  three  questions,  which 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  ''The  Why,  the  How  and  the  What 
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of  Myth  in  the  Grades,"  perhaps  adding  nothing  new,  but 
striving  to  epitomize  the  best  thoughts  on  the  subject. 

(i.)  The  love  of  stories  and  the  faculty  of  story-telling  are 
two  of  the  soul's  ancient  inheritances.^  Primitive  races  have 
their  professional  story-tellers,  who  come  at  the  invitation  of 
the  mothers,  gather  the  children  about  them  and  recite  the 
lore  of  their  fathers. 

(2.)  Civilized  children  listen  to  mythic  stories  with  a  keen 
interest.  The  writer  asked  children  in  several  scho6ls  of  dif- 
ferent grades  in  Worcester,  Mass. ,  what  story  they  liked  best 
of  all  that  they  had  ever  heard.  They  wrote  replies  independ- 
ently of  suggestion  from  their  teachers  or  others.  In  the  third 
grades,  82%  chose  as  of  prime  interest  myth  and  fairy  tales; 
in  the  fourth,  38%;  in  the  fifth,  42%;  in  the  sixth,  36%;  in  the 
seventh,  11%,  and  in  the  eighth,  15%.  These  figures  will  be 
further  discussed  under  Part  II.  The  teachers  in  the  kinder- 
gartens and  first  two  grades  assured  me  that  the  favorite  stories 
of  their  children  were  likewise  mythic  in  character.  The  answer 
to  the  above  question  by  a  third  grade  boy,  who  wrote  more 
than  was  expected,  is  interesting;  (Most  of  the  children  confined 
themselves  to  naming  one.)  "  Three  Little  Men  in  the  Wood, 
The  Ugly  Duckling,  The  Golden  Bird,  Clever  Alice,  Hop 
o'  My  Thumb,  Editha's  Burglar,  Clytie,  Daphne,  Narcis- 
sus, The  Water  Babies,  How  Cedric  Became  a  Knight." 
This  boy  is  the  only  one  who  mentioned,  in  the  lists  handed 
in,  more  than  three  myths,  'Clytie,  Daphne  and  Narcissus  were 
mentioned  by  one  other.  G.  Stanley  Hall  says,  in  "  How 
To  Teach  Reading,"  p.  30;  "  Of  one  hundred  twenty-four  Bos- 
ton school  boys  of  thirteen  years  old,  who  were  asked  what 
books  first  fascinated  them,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Mother  Goose, 
Jack  the  Giant-Killer,  were  mentioned  in  that  order  of  prefer- 
ence by  the  great  majority.  .  .  .  Cinderella,  Jack  and  the 
Bean  Stalk,  Tom  Thumb,  Gulliver,  ^sop,  Red  Riding  Hood, 
Arabian  Nights  .  .  .  came  next."  In  this  list,  the  mythic 
element  predominates.  The  attitude  of  the  German  child  toward 
myth  is  stated  by  Lehmann:^  "The  children  were  always 
ready  to  receive  the  Edda,  with  its  shadowy,  yet  ever  power- 
fully influencing  strength,  and  never  showed  a  more  lively  in- 
terest than  when  the  old  conceptions  of  the  gods  were  brought 
before  them  in  connection  with  Volksmarchen,  customs  and 
superstitions. ' ' 

(3.)  We  would  expect  this  result  from  the  content  of  the 
child's  mind  at  this  period,  as  a  few  characteristic  quotations 
from  a  large  amount  of  similar  material  gathered  by  G.  Stanley 
Hall  will  show. 

1  Clark,  W.  P.:  The  Indian  Sign  Language,  p.  109. 

« Quoted  by  Zehme  in  Zeitschrift  f.  d.  d.  Unterricht,  XI,  p.  189. 
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What  children  see  in  clouds:  Flocks  of  lambs  grazing;  Santa 
Claus  baking  round  cakes  with  his  furnace  all  aglow;  snow 
stored  up  for  next  winter;  parts  of  night  broken  up. 

Children's  sayings  about  the  moon:  A  boy  of  five  was  heard 
to  ask  the  moon  its  name;  a  girl  of  five  would  beg  the  moon  to 
come  and  play  with  her;  it  is  personified  almost  universally;  it 
eats,  "  When  it  is  thin,  it  has  done  wrong,  and  God  withholds 
food." 

Of  the  sun:  Girl  of  eight,  "  It  is  liable  to  fall  and  set  things 
afire."  "  It  may  singe  the  tree-tops  by  dropping  too  near." 
Often  said  to  come  out  of  or  off  from  the  earth  or  out  of  the 
sea,  and  goes  back  to  them  at  night,  slipping  back  across  the 
sky  or  dodging  back  underground.  Some  say  it  is  lit  up  daily. 
Often  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  stars  and  husband  of  the 
moon. 

About  the  stars:  A  girl  of  seven  was  heard  to  say:  "I  can't 
understand  you,  poor  star."  One  little  boy  loved  to  go  to  sleep 
gazing  at  the  Pleiades.  One  thought  the  Milky  Way  a  rain- 
bow at  night.  Two  thought  it  was  angels,  saints  and  babies 
standing  close  together. 

Miscellaneous:  Several  thought  the  sky  was  built  by  some  man, 
and  wondered  how  he  could  get  up  there  to  put  in  the  stars. 
The  seasons  are  usually  personified.  Shadows  are  believed  to 
be  alive;  rocks  alive,  but  unable  to  speak;  many  think  stones 
grow.  Two  tested  it  by  keeping  some  in  a  box  with  sand  and 
water  for  them  to  eat.  Ice  is  regarded  as  water  going  to  sleep 
for  the  winter,  or  water  tired  and  wanting  a  rest.  Snow-flakes 
are  said  to  be  feathers,  sweepings  and  dust  of  heaven.  Wind 
is  often  talked  to.  One  said,  "  Bring  back  that  hat  and  let  me 
alone."  "  I  thought  everything  had  life  "  seems  to  express  a 
common  belief  with  children. 

In  Chamberlain's  book  **  The  Child,"  he  quotes  sayings  from 
the  Russell  and  Haskell  collection,  illustrating  the  ways  chil- 
dren account  for  many  phenomena  on  the  basis  of  their  own 
experience,  or  by  regarding  objects  as  possessed  with  faculties 
similar  to  their  own.  Many  of  these  sayings  would  furnish 
abundant  foundation  for /<72^r^«(7z  myths.  Children's  ideas  of 
God  show  that  they  regard  him  as  a  person;  oftentimes  they 
picture  him  with  great  vividness,  as  John  Fiske  relates  in  the 
"  Idea  of  God,"  p.  ii6.  "  At  five  years,  I  imagined  a  narrow 
office  just  over  the  zenith,  with  a  tall,  narrow  desk  running 
lengthwise,  upon  which  lay  several  open  ledgers  bound  with 
coarse  leather.  There  was  no  roof  over  this  office,  and  the  walls 
rose  scarcely  five  feet  from  the  floor,  so  that  a  person  standing 
at  the  desk  could  look  out  over  the  whole  world.  There  were 
two  persons  at  the  desk,  one  of  them — a  tall,  slender  man  with 
aquiline  features,  wearing  spectacles,  with  a  pen  in  his  hand 
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and  another  behind  his  ear — was  God.  The  other,  whose  ap- 
pearance I  do  not  distinctly  recall,  was  an  attendant  angel. 
Both  were  diligently  watching  the  deeds  of  men  and  recording 
them  in  the  ledgers.  To  my  infant  mind,  this  picture  was  not 
grotesque,  but  infinitely  solemn." 

George  Sand  wrote  that  she  cursed  the  day  when  doubt  first 
came  to  her  about  the  existence  of  Santa  Claus.  She  says, "To 
take  the  marvellous  out  of  a  child's  life  is  to  go  against  the 
very  laws  of  his  nature."  All  this  leads  us  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion as  Taine:^  "  The  mental  state  of  little  children  is,  in  many 
respects,  that  of  primitive  peoples  in  the  mythological  and  poet- 
ical period."  And  to  that  of  Compayre:'^  "  If  we  let  the  child 
alone,  and  if  education  did  not  come  in  to  put  reason  into  his 
fancies,  we  should  see  him  creating  a  new  and  complete 
mythology.  .  .  .  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  child 
gives  full  scope  to  this  mythologic  tendency,  which  is  one  of 
the  primitive  instincts  of  human  nature.  He  invests  inanimate 
objects  with  life  and  feeling;  he  personifies  them;  he  deifies 
them  sometimes,  just  as  he  will  humanize  animals  and  be  a 
prey  to  La  Fontaine's  fictions." 

(4. )  These  studies  lend  added  weight  to  the  results  of  child 
study  summed  up  by  E.  B.  Bryan:'  "  This  "  (Childhood)  "  is 

also  the  time  to  use  Myth  and  Narrative  History 

Myth  offers  a  splendid  opportunity  for  introducing  him  to  many 
of  the  forces  and  passions,  hopes  and  fears,  victories  and  de- 
feats that  have  made  this  world  what  it  is The 

child  is  not  interested  in  the  intricately  complex  principles  and 
processes  of  modern  society,  but  its  interest  in  the  simple  and 
more  tangible  beginnings  is  absorbing. ' ' 

(5.)  No  better  material  can  be  found  for  cultivating  the  im- 
agination and  "aesthetic  judgment."*  "I  have  treated  the 
myths  of  children  as  a  product  of  the  pure  imagination,  of  the 
impulse  to  realize  in  vivid  images  what  lies  away  from  and  be- 
yond the  world  of  sense. ' '  The  imaginary  is  the  only  world  to 
the  child  as  it  is  to  primitive  people.  The  scientific  world  be- 
longs to  the  adult.  With  the  child  there  is  no  distinction 
between  the  true  and  the  false,  no  difference  between  percept 
and  image.  He  is  an  idealist  of  the  purest  type.  The  charac- 
ters of  his  stories  act  upon  a  real  stage,  they  have  distinct  and 
definite  forms,  though  these  forms  may  be  far  removed  from 
fact.  The  boy  of  three  or  four  who  tells  of  having  killed  a  lion 
has  been  through  the  whole  adventure  mentally.  The  imagi- 
nation, however,  works  by  the  same  laws  whether  dealing  with 

^Taine:   Revue  Phil.,  I,  p.  14. 

^Compayr^:  Intell.  and  Moral  Development  of  the  Child,  p.  251. 

^Pedagogical  Seminary,  VII,  p.  373. 

*  Sully  :  Studies  of  Childhood,  p.  61. 
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these  early  crude  products  or  with  poetic  subtleties.  Unless 
awakened  and  fed  upon  assimilable  food,  this  inventive,  origi- 
nating and  idealizing  faculty  will  remain  either  wholly  dor- 
mant or  assume  only  infantile  proportions.  It  is  capable  of 
early  activity,  and  nothing  so  arouses  it  and  vivifies  it  as  the 
story.  It  is  needless  to  state  that  the  story  material  must  be, 
in  large  degree,  in  line  with  the  child's  apperception.  This 
requisite  is  found  in  myth  and  fairy  tale.  With  the  mythopoeic 
faculty  awakened,  natural  objects  have  a  new  meaning,  and 
the  child  weaves  his  own  fancies  about  the  clouds,  sun,  moon, 
trees,  wind,  etc.  They  become  objects  of  thought  with  which 
he  can  dwell,  and  by  which  he  enlarges  his  soul. 

(6.)  Myth  is  the  mother  of  religion,  philosophy,  science, 
nature-study,  morals,  art,  history,  geography  and  poetry.  In 
it  we  trace  the  evolution  of  all  these, — it  forms  part  of  the  soul's 
evolution.  The  beginnings  of  all  these  can  be  taught  in  har- 
mony with  the  soul- development  of  the  child  by  myth  as  by  no 
other  form  of  story.  Here  are  found  ideas  of  dependence  upon 
higher  beings;  worship;  reverence  for  elders;  love  for  father 
and  mother,  for  country  and  cause;  love  for  the  beautiful  in 
nature  and  conduct;  an  elementary  geography;  true  poetry,  both 
of  idea  and  of  form.  The  bone  and  sinew  of  myth  is  aesthetic. 

(7.)  Myth  also  reveals  a  new  meaning  for  many  of  our  holi- 
days and  customs.  Christmas  is  a  Christian  adoption  of  the  old 
Teutonic  feast  celebrating  the  sun's  turning  northward.  The 
Christmas  tree  comes  from  the  ancient  belief  that  certain  trees 
bloom  and  bear  fruit  on  the  holy  night.  The  giving  of  pres- 
ents accompanied  the  same  feast.  Fastnacht  and  Easter  have 
customs  handed  down  from  these  feasts.  The  Baster  egg  is 
probably  a  relic  of  an  old  Aryan  creation  myth.  May-day 
comes  from  the  old  feast  solemnizing  the  incoming  summer. 
Harvest  home  marks  the  time  when  the  frost  first  began  to 
appear  in  the  highland  pastures,  when  the  witches  were  sup- 
posed to  kill  the  grass.  (Oskar  Dahnhardt,  Zeitschrift  f,  d.  d. 
Unterricht,  XIII,  pp.  1-13.) 

(8.)  The  cosmopolitan  character  of  our  people  demands  a 
recognition  of  all  these  historical  racial  elements,  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  best  soul  characteristics  of  the  Americans. 
United  States  history  to-day  is  the  result  not  only  of  Mayflower 
ideals,  but  also  of  Aryan  and  Teutonic  customs  and  beliefs,  the 
unseen  influences  of  which  are  still  mighty  in  social  life.  The 
common  origin  of  our  heterogeneous  population  should  be 
taught  to  the  children.  It  may  be  too  strong  a  hope,  but  there 
is  at  least  a  suggestion  here  that  through  myth  the  common 
brotherhood — the  **  solidarity  of  the  race  " — idea  may  be  early 
and  lastingly  planted. 

On  the  above  points,  see  also  H.  I^andmann,  **  Marchenun- 
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terricht,"  in  Rein's  Encyclopaedisches  Handbuch  der  Paeda- 
gogik,  IV;  Ruskin  in  "  Queen  of  the  Air;"  for  Folk  Lore  in 
Education,  Chamberlain's  article  in  Pedagogical  Seminary, 
Vol.  VII,  p.  357,  appended  to  which  is  a  valuable  bibliography. 
II.  The  present  methods  of  teaching  myth  are  briefly:  (i) 
Basis  for  early  language  work,  writing  the  story  after  having 
heard  it  read  by  the  teacher.  (2.)  Nature  myths  told  for 
nature  study,  about  the  sun,  moon,  rain,  water,  origin  of  ani- 
mals and  flowers,  etc.  (3.)  As  reading  material.  (4.)  In 
geography;  ^Abbie  Roe,  critic  teacher  in  Michigan  State  Nor- 
mal School,  says  that  myth  may  be  useful  in  elementary  geogra- 
phy for  ideas  of  lands  far  away.  Perseus  can  be  used  as  a 
geography  and  nature  study  lesson.  Such  questions  may  be 
asked  as  '  *  Where  did  Medusa  live  ?  Where  is  the  region  of 
cold?  When  is  it  cold  and  dark  in  the  north,  and  why  ?" 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  Language- work, 
in  which,  probably,  the  greater  part  of  myth  teaching  is  done, 
but  it  is  a  pity  to  so  mechanize  these  beautiful  stories.  The 
writer  heard  one  pupil  in  the  second  grade  tell  a  little  story, 
and  he  was  struck  with  the  stereotyped  English  the  boy 
used.  Apparently  the  story  existed  for  him  in  language 
form  almost  wholly.  If  such  a  result  is  obtained  before  the 
pupils  are  old  enough  to  write,  the  educational  value  per  se  is 
lost.  The  question  of  any  gain  in  real  language  instruction 
is  doubtful.  When  the  child  begins  to  write,  the  deadening 
effect  will  be  increased.  An  examination  of  many  such  repro- 
duced stories  shows  a  remarkabl)^  close  imitation  of  the  orig- 
inal words.  This  method  does  not  train  the  imagination,  it 
kills  it. 

To  obtain  the  best  results,  these  stories  should  be  read  and 
allowed  to  feed  the  growing  faculties.  A  favorite  will  be  called 
for  repeatedly,  and  the  child  will  recognize  and  object  to 
changes,  showing  that  the  impression  is  there,  although  the 
memory  is  not  strong  enough  to  recall  the  whole  story  spon- 
taneously. But  stories  are  not  exclusively  for  memory  culture. 
Therefore,  the  stories  which  children  like  best  should  be 
read  to  them  again  and  again.  The  tastes  of  a  room -full  will 
differ  enough  to  furnish  sufficient  variety.  The  teacher  needs 
to  remember  that  the  mind  develops  in  these  early  days  by 
its  own  silent  growths,  and  that  what  the  child  can  do  is  no 
test  of  education,  though  it  may  be  an  indication  of  training. 
This  fact  is  eminently  true  of  the  "^  imaginative  faculty. 

*  "  In  these  wonderful  years  of  spiritual  exploration  and  dis- 

^  D'Ooge  :  Helps  to  the  Study  of  Classic  Mythology,  p.  139. 
'^Ped.  Sent.,  VII,  p.  369. 

«H.  W.  Mabie  in  "  Reading  for  Children,"  Child  Study  Monthly, 
May,  1897. 
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covery,  the  child  ought  to  have  access  not  to  cheap  stories  arti- 
ficially and  mechanically  manufactured  to  keep  it  out  of  mis- 
chief, but  to  the  records  of  the  childhood  of  the  race;   his  true 

companion  is  this  august,  but  invisible  playmate 

The  mind  finds  delight  in  things  which  it  can  only  dimly  un- 
derstand." The  same  writer  says  in  John  Foster  (Bookman 
for  June,  1901):  "  The  deepest  truths  often  lie  sleeping  in  the 
heart  of  the  child  long  before  he  knows  of  their  presence  or 
understands  what  they  say  to  him.  He  has  subtle  perceptions 
of  the  world  about  him  which  seem  wholly  of  the  senses,  but 
which  register  the  first  delicate  contacts  of  his  spirit  with 
nature.  Nothing  seems  quite  real  to  him,  or  at  least  quite 
complete,  because  everything  hints  at  something  more  magical 
and  more  wonderful  which  is  to  come.  There  were  days  when 
John  haunted  the  woods  and  waited  breathlessly  for  something 
to  happen.  What  he  expected  he  could  not  have  described;  he 
did  not  know;  he  only  knew  that  the  air  was  full  of  whispers; 
that  all  manner  of  secrets  were  being  exchanged;  that  there 
seemed  to  be  a  mysterious  understanding  between  the  trees,  the 
birds,  the  winds,  the  clouds,  from  which  he  was  excluded;  not 
because  there  was  any  desire  to  shut  him  out,  but  because  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  understand.  John  felt  himself  on 
the  most  friendly  terms  with  this  magical  world,  but  the  thin- 
nest of  veils  seemed  to  envelop  him  and  make  clear  sight  im- 
possible." The  touch  of  myth's  dainty  wand  would  have 
drawn  back  this  veil  without  tearing  it,  and  John  might  have 
lived  with  the  "birds,  the  wind,  and  the  clouds"  not  ex- 
cluded. This  picture  is  not  overdrawn.  Many  persons  have 
had  similar  impressions. 

Nature  study  can  very  largely  be  taught  by  myth  and  fairy 
stories  up  through  the  third  grade  and  somewhat  in  the  fourth, 
if  not  beyond.  But  in  these  grades  it  is  fully  time  to  introduce 
the  idea  that  these  stories  are  different  from  ordinary  stories; 
that  they  are  what  people  used  to  think  about  nature.  In  this 
way  attention  is  directed  to  the  objects  and  phenomena  them- 
selves, and  a  new  interest  is  obtained  at  once.  The  second 
grade  is  none  too  early  for  such  work  in  respect  to  the  seasons 
and  the  heavenly  bodies,  though  explanations  of  natural  phe- 
nomena should  be  entirely  separated  from  myth.  The  aesthetic 
side  is  to  be  cultivated  by  myth,  that  "  glory  "  which  Words- 
worth mourns  having  lost  in  nature  is  to  be  emphasized  and 
allowed  full  swing. 

As  soon  as  the  child  realizes  fully  that  these  myths  are  primi- 
tive peoples'  ideas,  all  the  pictures  and  statuary  illustrative  of 
them  to  be  obtained  should  be  brought  in.  This  will  serve 
as  introduction  to  the  fine  arts.  Too  early  a  use  of  these  helps 
in  connection  with  most  of  the  myths  will  interfere  with  the 
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free  play  of  the  imagination,  and  thus  with  its  creative  side, 
but  if  introduced  when  the  interest  in  myth  as  story  is  begin- 
ning to  wane,  a  new  and  deeper  sense  of  their  genuineness  will 
dawn.  Such  an  introduction  to  art  is  none  too  early  for  the 
third  grade.  In  connection  with  the  pictures,  attention  should 
be  called  to  the  cloud  forms  in  nature,  and  the  children  asked 
to  tell  what  they  see.  If  they  write,  a  written  story  of  their 
imaginings  will  be  good  Language-work  and  not  poor  myth 
study,  since  their  language  will  be  spontaneous.  The  closer 
the  connection  between  nature  in  all  its  forms  and  the  Nature 
Myth,  the  better  for  the  child. 

In  these  same  grades,  myth  may  be  used  for  teaching  his- 
tory from  the  sociological  side — what  men  did,  what  the  occu- 
pations of  the  women  were,  what  kind  of  animals  they  had, 
how  they  travelled  (to  some  extent) — in  short,  nearly  all  their 
customs  and  their  thought  life.  All  of  these  are  of  interest  to 
children,  and  should  be  supplied  as  well  as  war  stories.  Miss 
Roe's  geography  idea  can  be  modified  and  developed,  but  the 
original  aim  of  cultivating  the  imagination  from  the  aesthetic 
point  of  view  must  be  held  steadfastly  in  mind'.  In  telling 
Nature  Myths,  the  teacher  should  be  sure  that  the  children 
know  the  objects  referred  to.  For  example,  in  connection  with 
Clytie  a  sunflower  should  be  well  known,  not  always  the  case 
with  city  children.  These  Nature  Myths  should  be  used  in 
the  season  of  year  to  which  they  apply,  or  in  connection  with 
the  object  to  which  they  refer.  In  this  connection,  May-day 
and  other  days  full  of  value  poetically,  which  are  now  falling 
into  desuetude,  might  be  revived. 

Under  methods,  the  "When"  of  teaching  myth  may  be  dis- 
cussed, although  the  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  no  fast-drawn 
lines  can  be  laid  down  here.  The  investigations  made  by  me 
in  Worcester,  however,  show  that  the  curve  of  interest  falls 
rapidly,  beginning  with  the  fourth  grade,  as  indicated  below: 


Gr. 

No.  Preferring  Fairy- 
tales and  Myths. 

Total  No. 

Per  Cent. 

III. 

60 

73 

82% 

IV. 

26 

68 

38% 

V. 

33 

77 

42% 

VI. 

14 

38 

36% 

VII. 

3 

27 

11% 

VIII. 

5 

32 

15% 

Various  conditions  and  variations  prevent  drawing  too  posi- 
tive conclusions  from  this  table.  In  one  school,  the  percentage 
of  Grade  IV  (not  counting  Old  Testament  stories  as  mythic) 
is  33%,  and  in  another  50%.     In  one  school,  the  percentage 
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of  Grade  V,  is  68%,  and  in  another  i6%.  But  with  all  the 
conditions  carefully  considered,  the  fact  remains  that  children 
are  especially  interested  in  fairy  tales,  fables  and  myths  as  far 
as  through  Grade  III.  In  the  Worcester  schools,  myth  is 
used  much  less  after  the  fourth  grade.  In  the  eighth  grade, 
our  returns  show  that  the  interest  changes  to  stories  of  adven- 
ture, for  boys,  and  to  novels  of  the  *'  Little  Women  "  sort,  for 
girls.  "Black  Beauty  "and  "Beautiful  Joe,"  which  savor  of 
the  fairy  tale,  are  attractive  all  through  the  grades.  Lyon, 
the  editor  of  * '  Zeitschrift  fur  den  deutschen  Unterricht, ' '  says 
that  the  God- teaching  of  our  forefathers  is  a  mighty  object  of 
German  instruction,  which  is  best  left  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
course,  as  well  as  the  little  spirits  which  continue  to  live  daily 
in  the  sagas  and  customs  of  our  people,  the  myxies  and  elfs, 
the  kobolds  and  mighty  men,  the  gnomes,  the  mountain,  wood, 
air  and  water  spirits. 

III.  ^In  the  choice  of  myths,  ethical  considerations  must 
often  govern;  while  with  the  order  of  use,  psychological  con- 
siderations must  have  precedence. 

(a)  Choice:     Two  points  of  view  are  valuable: 

( 1 )  As  worthless,  those  that  contain  no  moral  les- 

son, or  which  run  counter  to  our  moral  ideas. 

(2)  As  useful,  only  those  which  present,  according 

to     the    childish    standpoint,    pure,    ideal, 
aesthetic  relations  of  the  will. 

(b)  Order:  Ziller  says:  "  The  Marchen  must  stand  in  such 
dependence,  that  the  sequence  of  their  synthetic,  spiritual  ele- 
ments corresponds  with  the  natural  development  of  the  child's 
circle  of  thought."  This  classification  would  put  the  long 
sagas,  such  as  the  Niebelungen  Lied,  in  the  upper  grades. 

Myths  of  all  lands  should  be  carefully  selected  from.  The 
exclusive  days  of  the  classic  myths  ought  to  be  past.  China, 
Japan,  the  South  Sea  Islands,  the  American  Indians,  as  well 
as  the  Teutons  and  Germans,  should  all  be  made  to  pay  tribute. 
There  are  numerous  beautiful  Star  and  other  Nature  Myths  in 
North  American  Indian  Folk  Lore,  not  too  difiicult  for  the 
child,  which  have  not  yet  been  put  into  children's  books.  Old 
Testament  stories  have  been  passed  by  too  long.  The  stories 
of  Jacob,  Abraham,  Joseph  and  other  heroes  are  full  of  mythic 
elements  that  make  for  pure  culture  material.  One  boy  of  six 
turned  away  from  the  story  of  Jesus  in  the  Temple,  and  said 
he  would  rather  hear  about  the  golden  calf.  In  one  school  in 
Worcester,  where  these  stories  had  been  used,  twenty-three  out 
of  forty -one  fourth  grade  pupils  gave  Moses  or  Joseph  as  the 
story  they  liked  best.     If  these  were  counted  as  myths,  in  the 


^  Landmann  in  Rein's  Enc.  Handb.  Article  on  "  Marchenunterricht.' 
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table  given  above,  one  fourth  grade  school  would  have  a  per- 
centage of  100%  as  favoring  mythic  material  above  all  other. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  What  shall  we  do  with  the 
fairy  tales?  The  fairy  tale  is  a  designed  fancy,  a  degenerate 
form  of  the  myth.  The  myth,  in  its  root,  represents  the  grop- 
ings  of  the  primitive  mind  after  truth.  But  the  child  does  not 
make  this  distinction,  and  both  are  alike  to  him.  Yet,  so  far 
as  culture  effect  is  concerned,  the  myth  is  better,  because  it 
deals  with  larger,  yet  common  themes,  and  has  in  it  the  racial 
struggle,  which  finds  a  reverberation  in  the  child  mind  not  at 
all  understood,  yet  capable  of  being  used  and  built  up  into 
sound  fabric.  ^ ' '  The  boys  whose  sole  text-book  were  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  and  who  learned,  therefore,  all  their  history  and 
science  in  terms  of  the  imagination,  became  the  most  original 
creative  and  variously  gifted  men  who  have  yet  appeared  in 
history.  .  .  .  These  stories  were  not  manufactured,  they 
grew  They  are  rich  in  those  elements  of  culture  of  which 
the  widest  and  deepest  education  is  made. ' '  Not  that  these 
fairy  tales  should  be  totally  banished.  They  should  have 
a  small  place  compared  with  myth,  however,  because  they  do 
not  feed  the  mind  on  great  things.  The  number  of  myths, 
indeed,  should  not  be  too  large.  Stress  should  rather  be  placed 
on  a  few  good  ones  which  best  illustrate  moral  qualities  and 
the  aesthetic  in  nature. 

The  best  German  reading  books  devote  large  space  to  them. 
That  of  Hopf  and  Paulsiek  contains  575  selections  out  of  a  total 
of  1,489,  or  584  pages  out  of  1,273  pages  of  reading  matter. 
This  material  is  composed  of  fables,  animal  tales  of  the  ^sop 
order,  Grimm's  Marchen,  Sagas,  Legends,  and  the  Greek  and 
Roman  myths.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  68  pages  of  poet- 
ical Lyrische  Sioffe,  songs  about  birds,  the  seasons,  plants  and 
animals,  in  which  nature  is  often  personified.  There  has  been 
a  long  struggle  over  the  introduction  of  Teutonic  myth  into 
the  schools,  but  the  more  liberal  party  is  now  winning. 

Below  are  given  some  gradings  of  myths,  with  a  few  refer- 
ences to  reading  material. 

REIN'S  :  Paedagogische  Studien. 
First  year.  Marchen. 

1.  Die  Sternthaler. 

2.  Frau  Holle. 

3.  Strohhalm,  Kohle  und  Bohne. 

4.  Das  Lumpengesindel. 

5.  Der  Tod  des  Hahnchens. 

6.  Der  Wolf  und  die  sieben  Geislein. 

7.  Der  Wolf  und  der  Fuchs. 

^H.  W.  Mabie  in  "  Reading  for  Children,"  supra. 
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8.  Der  Zaunkonig  und  Bar. 

9.  Fundevogel. 

10.  Schneeweischeu  und  Rosenrot. 

11.  Die  Bremer  Stadtmusikan ten. 

12.  Der  Arme  und  der  Reiche. 

* '  Die  Drei  Faulen  ' '  and  * '  Die  Drei  Spinnerinnen ' '  are 
excluded  because  in  them-  falsehood,  lying  and  deceit  are 
rewarded. 

Second  year.  Robinson  Crusoe.  Every  chance  for  nature 
study,  custom,  dress,  morals  and  religion,  is  fully  dwelt  upon. 

Third  year.  Abraham^  Isaac,  Jacob  and  Joseph. 

Rein  would  not  introduce  Biblical  material  into  the  school  for 
the  first  two  years,  on  the  ground  that  these  tales  do  not  cor- 
respond with  the  child's  standpoint  of  the  first  two  years,  either 
in  content  or  in  form.     The  language  is  also  too  difficult. 

Fourth  year.     A.  Die  Richterzeit.     From  the  captivity  to  Eli 
and  Samuel,  including  Ruth. 
B.   Die  Kdnigzeit.  Saul,  David  and  Solomon. 

Fifth  year.  Bible  history;  the  life  of  Jesus  to  the  death  of  John 
the  Baptist. 

Sixth  year.  Life  of  Christ  concluded. 

Seventh  year.  History  of  the  apostles,  including  Paul. 

Eighth  year.   Catechism. 

Songs  are  also  used  whose  themes  have  some  application  to 
the  culture  and  history  material.  Twelve  are  taught  the  first 
year,  fifteen  the  second, — 136  in  the  eight  years. 

D'OoGE's  Grading  op  Classic  Myths. 


I. 


II. 


NAME. 

NATURE  APPLICATION. 

MORAL. 

Clytie  and  Apollo. 

Sun  and  Dawn. 

Fidelity,  Loy- 
alty and  Love 

Echo  and  Narcissus. 

Flowers. 

Sin  of  Neglect 

Penelope's  Web. 

Fidelity,  Loy- 
alty and  Love 

^olus  and  his  Chil- 

The Winds. 

dren. 

Hermes's  Cattle. 

The  Clouds. 

Phaethon. 

The  Sun. 

Arachne. 

The  Spider. 

Pleiades. 

The  Stars. 

Iris. 

The  Rainbow. 

Ceyx  and  Halcyone. 

Birds. 

Fidelity. 

Acis  and  Galatea. 

Water. 

Ulysses's  Dog. 

Fidelity. 

Latona  and  the  Rus- 

Frogs. 

tics. 

Flocks  of  Apollo. 
Midas. 
Golden  Fleece. 

Sun  and  Clouds. 

The  Sun. 

Search  of  Ceres. 

The  Seasons. 

Fortune  and  Death 

The  Stars. 

of  Orion. 
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III. 


IV. 


VI. 


VII. 


NAME. 

NATURE   APPLICATION. 

MORAL, 

Marsyas  and  Apollo. 

Presumption. 

Venus  and  Adonis. 

Seasons. 

Callisto  and  Areas. 

Stars. 

Lotus  Eaters. 

Curiosity  and  Temptation, 

Philemon  and  Ban- 

Trees. 

Hospitality. 

CIS. 

Labors  and  Death  of 

Sun  and  Dawn. 

Bravery,Cour- 

Hercules. 

age  and 
Strength. 
Fidelity,  Loy- 

Orpheus and  Eury- 
dice. 

Sun  and  Dawn. 

alty  and  Love. 

Cycnus. 

Bird. 

Flight  of  Arethusa. 

Water. 

Echo  and  Narcissus. 

Flowers. 

Sin  of  Neglect. 

Jupiter  and  lo. 

Beasts. 

Adventures  of  Per- 

Bravery,Cour- 

seus. 

age  and 
Strength. 
Bravery,  Cour- 

Adventures of  The- 

seus. 

age  and 

Strength. 

Disobedience. 

Ulysses  and  Bag  of 

Winds. 

Winds. 

Apollo  and  Daphne. 

Sun  and  Dawn. 

Pride  and  Grief  of 

Seasons. 

Pride. 

Niobe. 

Arachne. 

Spider. 

Pride. 

Hyacinthus. 

Flowers. 

Theseus    and    Ari- 

Sun and  Dawn. 

Bravery,  Cour- 

adne. 

age  and 
Strength. 

Adventures  of  Ulys- 

Bravery, Cour- 

ses. 

age  and 
Strength. 

Actaeon  and  Diana. 

The  Deer. 

Pandora's  Box. 

Curiosity  and 
Temptation. 

Perseus 
gons. 
The  Myrmidons 
The  Heliades. 
Phaethon. 


and    Gor-    Twilight. 


Ants. 

Trees. 

Sun. 


HippomenesandAt-    Beasts. 

alanta. 
Ad  ventures  of  i^neas. 

Rape  of  Europa.  Sun  and  Dawn. 

Perseus  and  Andro-    Sun  and  Dawn, 
meda. 


Death  of  Orpheus. 
Philemon  and  Bau- 


Trees. 


Cadmus     and      the 

Dragon's  Teeth. 
Ganymede.  Eagle. 


Parental  Love 
and  Piety. 

Bravery, 
Strength  and 
Courage. 

Hospitality. 
Obedience. 
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NATURE   APPLICATION. 


OR.  NAME. 

Calydonian  Hunt. 
Daedalus. 

Aurora    and  Titho-    Sun  and  Dawn. 

nus. 
Cephalus  and   Pro-    Sun  and  Dawn. 

cris. 
Hero  and  Leander. 


VIII.   Pentheus  and  Bac- 
chus. 

The  Creation. 

The  Four  Ages,  and 
The  Flood. 

Py ramus  and  Trees. 

Thisbe. 

Bacchus     and     the 
Faithless  Sailors. 

Cadmus    and    Har-    Serpents, 
monia. 

Admetus  and  Alces- 
tis. 

Cupid  and  Psyche. 


Revenge. 
Wisdom  and 
Skill. 


Fidelity,  Loy- 
alty and  Ivove. 

Impiety. 


I 


Avarice. 


Fidelity,  Loy- 
alty and  Love. 
Disobedience. 


Authors  Suggested  by  D'Ooge  on  the  above 
Classification. 

Baldwin,  Old  Greek  Stories. 

Holbrook,  Round  the  Year  in  Myth  and  Song. 

Pierce,  Child  Study  of  the  Classics. 

Judd,  Classic  Myths. 

Cooke,  Nature  Myths  and  Stories. 

Kupfer,  Stories  of  lyong  Ago. 

Pratt,  Myths  of  Old  Greece. 

Johonnot,  Stories  of  Olden  Time. 

Smythe,  Old  Time  Stories. 

Francillon,  Gods  and  Heroes. 

Cox,  Tales  of  Ancient  Greece. 

Hawthorne,  Wonder  Book. 

Smith,  Myths  and  Heroes. 

Craigie,  Once  upon  a  Time. 

Stewart,  Tale  of  Troy. 

Baldwin,  Story  of  the  Golden  Age. 

Norton,  Heart  of  Oak  Books,  III. 

De  Garmo,  Language  Lessons,  II. 

Yonge,  Young  Folks' s  History  of  Greece. 

Guerber,  Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Kingsley,  Greek  Heroes. 
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Emily  J.  Rice,  in  "Course  of  Study  in  History  and 
Literature,"  Chicago. 

Grade  I.      The  Sun. 

Apollo  and  the  Python.    Old  Greek  Stories.     Baldwin. 

Aurora. 

Phaethon.     Cooke's  Nature  Myths  and  Stories. 

Hercules  and  the  Golden  Apples.    Adapted  from  Hawthorne's 
Wonder  Book. 

Orpheus.     Stories  of  Old  Greece.    Firth. 

Demeter  and  Persephone.     Cooke. 

Thor  and  his  Hammer.     Norse  Stories     .Gudrun  Thorne- 
Thomsen. 

The  Sleeping  Beauty  in  the  Wood. 

Iduna  and  her  Golden  Apples.     Gudrun  Thorne-Thomsen. 

Sunshine  Stories.     Hans  Andersen. 

The  Dog  and  the  Image,     ^sop. 

The  Ass  and  his  Shadow,     ^sop. 

Songs  by  Eleanor  Smith. 
The  Stars. 

Peep  Star  !  Star  Peep  !     Wiltse's  Stories. 

The  Star  and  the  Lily.     Emerson's  Indian  Myths. 

Legend  of  the  Great  Dipper.     Wiltse. 

Star  Dollars.     Grimm. 

Song.     Children's  Songs.     W.  L.  Tomlins. 
Moon  Stories. 

The  German  Story.     Fiske,  Myths  and  Myth-Makers. 

The  Chinese  Story.     Harper's  Magazine  LXII,  1881. 

The  Indian  Story.     Clodd,  Birth  and  Growth  of  Myth. 

The  Indian  Story.     Hiawatha. 

The  Iceland  Story,  or  Jack  and  Jill.     Fiske. 

The  Man  in  the  Moon.     Fiske. 

Seven  Times  One.     Ingelow. 

Children  in  the  Moon.    Eliot's  Poetry  for  Children  and  Whit- 
tier's  Child  Life. 

The  New  Moon.     Eliot's  Poetry. 

Lady  Moon. 

Songs  by  Eleanor  Smith. 
Rainbow  Stories. 

Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk. 

Iris.     Cooke's  Nature  Myths  and  Stories. 

The  Indian  Story.     Hiawatha. 

The  Pot  of  Gold. 

Bifrost  and  Heimdall.      Norse  Stories.      Gudrun  Thorne- 
Thomsen. 
The  Air  and  the  Wind. 

Athena  and  the  Olive. 

Hermes.     Cooke. 
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Ulysses  and  the  Bag  of  Winds.     Odyssey. 

-^neas  and  the  Bag  of  Winds.     The  ^neid. 

The  Four  Winds.     Hiawatha. 

The  South  Wind  and  the  Sun.     Riley. 

The  Four  Winds.     Hans  Andersen. 

Legend  of  the  North  Wind,  about  a  Boy.     Gudrun  Thorne- 
Thomsen. 

The  Wind  and  the  Sun.     J3sop. 

What  the  Winds  Bring.     Eliot's  Poetry  for  Children. 

Songs  from  Eleanor  Smith  and  from  Walker. 
The  Clouds. 

Apollo's  Cows. 

Pegasus  and  Bellerophon. 

The  Phaeacian  Land.     Cooke. 

Swan  Maidens.     Cooke. 

The  Snow  Queen.     Andersen. 

The  Snow  Man.     Andersen. 

The  Ice  Maiden.     Andersen. 

Songs  from  authors  as  above. 
The  Sea ;   Water. 

Neptune  and  the  Horse. 

Stop,  Stop,  Pretty  Water  !     Whittier's  Child  Life. 

The  Fly,  the  Raindrop  and  the  Sunbeam.    The  Kindergarten. 
Donai. 

Song.     A  Million  Little  Diamonds.     St.  Nicholas  Song. 
Animals. 

Arachne.     Old  Greek  Stories.     Baldwin. 

The  Cricket  and  the  Poet.     Browning's  *'  A  Tale." 

Orion  and  the  Dolphin. 

The  Broken  Wing.     Emerson's  Indian  Myths. 

Aristaeus. 

Melampus. 

The  Donkey  and  the  Salt.     ^sop. 

The  Fox  and  the  Stork. 

The  Happy  Family.     Andersen. 

The  Wren  and  the  Bear.     Grimm. 

The  Ant  and  the  Grasshopper,     ^sop. 

The  Crow  and  the  Pitcher,     ^sop. 

The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise.     uEsop. 

The  Ugly  Duckling.     Andersen. 

The  Traveling  Musicians.     Andersen. 
Moufflon.     Ouida.     The  Story  Hour.     Wiggin. 

The  Brown  Thrush.     Whittier's  Child  Life. 

The  Blue  Bird.     Whittier's  Child  Life. 
Songs  from  the  same  authors  as  above. 
Trees. 
Apollo  and  Daphne.     Old  Greek  Stories.     Baldwin. 
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Rhoecus.     Lowell's  Poem. 

Baucis  and  Philemon.     Cooke,  Nature  Myths  and  Stories. 

The  Anxious  Leaf.     Norwood. 

The  Vine  and  the  Oak.     Emerson's  Indian  Myths. 

Old  Pipes  and  the  Piper  of  the  Dryad.     Stockton. 

The  Discontented  Pine  Tree.     The  Kindergarten. 

The  Walnut  Tree  that  Wanted  to  Bear  Tulips.     Wiltse. 

The  Tree.     Bjornsen.     Whittier's  Child  Life. 

I  '11  Tell  You  How  the  Leaves  Come  Down.    Susan  Coolidge. 
Flowers. 

Clytie.     Cooke's  Nature  Myths  and  Stories. 

The  Flax  Flower.     Andersen. 

May  Blossom.     Grimm. 

Chinese  Story  of  Narcissus.     Fairyland  of  Flowers. 

The  Dandelion.     Hiawatha. 

Little  Ida's  Flowers.     Andersen. 

The  Pea  Blossom.     Andersen. 

The  Story  of  the  Seeds.     Geo.  Macdonald.     David  Elgin- 
brod. 

The  Little  Brown  Seed.     Margaret  Sidney. 

Little  Dandelion.     Whittier's  Child  Life  and  Eliot's  Poetry 
for  Children. 
Songs. 

Eleanor  Smith,  Tomlins  and  St.  Nicholas  Songs. 

When  the  author  is  not  mentioned,  these  stories  are  to  be 
adapted  from  classic  sources.  They  are  not  published  in  suit- 
able form  for  little  children. 

Grade  II.     i.  Stories  of  Winds,  Stars,  Animals  and  Vegetation 
as  in  Grade  I. 
2.  Stories  of  Music  and  Art. 
Hermes  and  His  Lyre. 
Orpheus. 
Orion. 

Apollo  and  Pan. 
Jubal. 

Saint  Cecilia  and  the  Organ. 
Mozart  and  Mendelssohn. 
Palissy,  the  Potter. 
Luca  Delia  Robbia. 
Stories  connected  with  early  Greek  History. 
Prometheus. 
Hercules. 
Jason. 
Mysses. 

a.  Lotus  Eaters. 

b.  The  Bag  of  Winds. 
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c.  Circe. 

d.  Sirens. 

e.  Calypso's  Island. 

f.  The  Tempest. 

g.  The  Phaeacian  I^and. 

Grade  III.     Siegfried. 
Brynhild. 
Balder. 
Tyr. 
Odin. 
Heimdall. 

Thor's  Visit  to  Jotunheim. 
The  Apples  of  Iduna. 

Grade  IV.     Stories  from  the  Odyssey. 
Leaving  Troy. 
The  Lotus  Eaters. 
The  Cyclopes. 

Bolus  and  the  Bag  of  Winds. 
Circe's  Palace. 
The  Song  of  the  Sirens. 
Calypso's  Island. 
The  Tempest. 
The  Phaeacian  Land. 

a.  The  Washing  and  Game  of  Ball. 

b.  The  Palace— How  Built. 

c.  Occupations  of  the  Phaeacians. 

d.  The  Games. 

e.  Story  Telling  and  Music. 

f.  Ulysses's  Journey  Home. 

g.  Ulysses  in  His  Home. 

In  the  suggested  reading  we  find: 
The  Wonder  Book.     Hawthorne. 
Tanglewood  Tales.     Hawthorne. 
The  Odyssey. 

Stories  of  Golden  Age.     Baldwin. 
Old  Greek  Stories.     Baldwin. 
Greek  Hero  Stories.     Kingsley. 
The  Story  of  Greece.     Guerber. 
The  Tales  of  Troy.     DeGarmo. 
Ulysses  Among  the  Phaeacians.     Riverside. 
Pilgrim's  Progress. 
Swiss  Family  Robinson. 
Heroes  of  Asgard.     Keary. 
Story  of  Siegfried.     Baldwin. 
Short  Poems:  Longfellow's  Pegasus  in  Pound;  Schiller's  Pe- 
gasus in  Harness;  To  a  Butterfly,  Wordsworth;  The  Mountain 
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and  the  Squirrel,  Emerson;  The  Brook,  Tennyson;  The  Glad- 
ness of  Nature,  Bryant;  Heart  of  Oak,  II. 

Grade  V.     Reading. 
Longfellow's  Hiawatha. 
Irving' s  Rip  Van  Winkle. 
Irving' s  Sleepy  Hollow. 
Stories  from  Arabian  Nights. 
Heart  of  Oak,  IV. 

Grade  VI.     Reading. 

The  Ten  Boys  on  the  Road  from  Long  Ago  to  Now.     Jane 
Andrews. 

Stories  of  the  Iliad.     Church. 

The  Tale  of  Troy.     Aubrey  Stewart. 

The  Iliad.     Bryant. 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.     Macaulay. 

Heart  of  Oak,  III. 

Grade  VII.     Reading. 

Patriotic  poems  and  addresses  chiefly.     No  mythic  material. 

Grade  VIII.     Scott's  Novels. 
Tennyson's  Holy  Grail. 
Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 
Tennyson's  Sir  Galahad. 
Nothing  else  of  mythic  or  folk-lore  import. 

Books  of  Reference. 

The  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations.     Cox. 

Manual  of  Mythology.     Cox. 

Fiske's  Myths  and  Myth- makers. 

Ruskin's  Athena,  Queen  of  the  Air. 

Clodd's  Birth  and  Growth  of  Myth.     Humboldt  Library. 

Bullfinch.     Murray  and  Dwight's  Mythologies. 

Miss  Emerson's  Indian  Myths. 

Wiltse's  Stories  for  Kindergartens  and  Primary  Schools. 

Scudder's  Fables,  Fairy  Stories. 

Grimm's  Fairy  Stories. 

Hans  Andersen's  Fairy  Stories. 

^sop's  Fables. 

The  Fairy  Book.     Craik. 

Tales  of  Norse  Mythology.     Benj.  Thorpe. 

Andersen's  Norse  Mythology. 

The  Nine  Worlds.     Litchfield. 

Horse  Stories.     H.  W.  Mabie. 

Baldwin's  Stories  of  Siegfried. 

DeGarmo's  Fairy  Tales. 

Echoes  from  Mist  Land.     Forestier. 

Algonquin  Legends.     Chas.  G.  Leland. 
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D.  G.  Brinton's  Aboriginal  America. 

Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome.     Guerber. 

World's  Literature,  Vol.  I.     Burt. 

Nature  Myths  and  Other  Stories.     Fannie  J.  Cooke. 

Poems. 

Eliot's  Poetry  for  Children. 
Whittier's  Child  Life  in  Verse. 
Stevenson's  Child's  Garden  of  Verse. 

Reading. 

Nature  Stories.     Bass. 

Book  of  Fables.     Mora  Pratt. 

Heart  of  Oak.     Norton  and  Stephens. 

Nature's  By-ways.     Ford. 

Fables  and  Rhymes  for  Beginners. 

Riverside  Reader  and  Primer. 

^sop  and  Mother  Goose.     Nash. 

A  Study  of  Hiawatha  and  Nature.     Krackowizer. 

The  First  Year  of  Nature  Reader.     Beebe. 

The  Hiawatha  Primer.     Holbrook. 

From  ' '  References  to  Books  in  the  Cleveland  Public  Library, 
for  Third  Grade  Teachers  of  Cleveland."  May  H.  Prentice, 
training  teacher  in  the  Cleveland  Normal  School.  Published 
by  Cleveland  Public  Library. 

^sop,  Fables. 

Baldwin,  Fairy  Stories  and  Fables. 

Baldwin,  Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold. 

Beckwith,  In  Mythland. 

Brooks,  Stories  of  the  Red  Children. 

Brooks,  Stories  which  Used  to  be  Told  to  Indian  Children. 

Chase,  Stories  from  Animal  Land. 

Chase,  Stories  from  Bird  Land. 

Cooke,  Nature  Myths. 

Hawthorne,  Miraculous  Pitcher. 

Johonnot,  Grandfather's  Stories. 

Norton,  Heart  of  Oak,  Books  I  and  II. 

Puss  in  Boots. 

Scudder,  Children's  Book. 

Scudder,  Fables  and  Folk  Stories. 

Stevenson,  Child's  Garden  of  Verse. 

Story  of  Ulysses  for  Youngest  Readers. 

Swiss  Family  Robinson,  arranged  for  little  folks. 

Tales  from  Hans  Andersen. 

Whittier,  Child-Life  in  Poetry. 

Wiggin,  Story  Hour. 
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BiBUOGRAPHY. 

Books  helpful  by  way  of  introduction.  Some  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  list,  but  not  referred  to  in  the  text. 

Mui,i.ER.     Chips  from  a  German  Workshop. 

FiSKK.     Myths  and  Myth-makers. 

Gayi^ey.     Classic  Myths  in  English  I^iterature. 

Cox.     An  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Comparative  Mythology  and 

Folk-Lore. 
GUERBKR.     Myths  of  Northern  Lands. 
Lang.     Modern  Mythology. 
Warren.     Paradise  Found. 


LITERATURE. 


Recent  Books  on  Geography, 

1,  Tarr  and  McMurry  ;  Geographies  (three  books),  pp.  1322.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 

2,  H.  B.  George  ;  The  Relations  of  Geography  and  History,     pp. 
296.     Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  England. 

3,  Jacques  Redway  ;  The  New  Basis  of  Geography,     pp.  225.    The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  in  connection  with  pub- 
lic education  is  that  scholars  are  beginning  to  take  an  interest  in  ele- 
mentary school  work,  and  are  making  praiseworthy  efforts  to  bring 
their  knowledge  down  not  only  to  the  intelligence  of  public  school 
teachers,  but  to  the  comprehension  of  children  as  well.  For  some  time 
the  outlook  for  geography  as  a  subject  of  instruction  has  been  some- 
what discouraging.  For  the  most  part,  the  teachers  have  had  little, 
if  any,  opportunity  to  make  adequate  preparation  for  teaching  geog- 
raphy, nor  have  they  received  appreciable  assistance  from  the  text- 
books prescribed  for  the  schools  ;  text-books  very  often  prepared  by 
people  as  little  capable  of  writing  books  upon  geography  as  were  the 
teachers  of  teaching  the  subject.  We  have  often  been  curious  to  know 
whether  anything  that  the  ordinary  text-book  on  geography  contains 
would  be  regarded  as  reliable  and  valuable  information  by  any  geo- 
graphical society  under  the  sun,  and  whether  any  author  or  teacher  of 
such  a  text-book  ever  was  or  could  hope  to  become  a  member  of  any 
geographical  society. 

Of  the  four  writers  of  the  books  noticed  above,  two  are  members  of 
geographical  societies,  while  three,  if  not  all  four,  are  university  men 
of  high  standing.  If  authorship  of  this  kind  continues,  we  do  not  de- 
spair of  finding  adequate  knowledge  of  geography  in  the  schools,  and 
shall  expect  to  find  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  school  mistress  at  home 
in  the  geographical  societies  of  the  country. 

While  the  books  vary  greatly  in  character,  they  agree  in  one  point 
at  least,  viz.,  in  emphasizing  the  relation  of  the  earth  to  man.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  life  element,  and  especially  the  element  of 
human  life,  appeals  very  strongly  to  the  child's  interests.  It  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  life  determination  is  the  last,  al- 
though the  most  important  of  the  geographical  conditions,  and  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  made  the  determining  condition  of  a 
science  of  geography. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  geography  per  se  is  limited  to  the  consideration 
of  the  distribution,  forms,  and  interaction  of  the  elements  which  con- 
stitute the  earth,  together  with  the  relations  of  the  earth  as  a  part  of 
the  solar  system.  The  study  of  the  nature,  structure,  and  action,  of 
these  elements  leads  at  once  to  the  sciences  of  physics  and  chemistry, 
while  the  study  of  the  nature  and  action  of  the  vegetable  and  animal 
life  produced  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  through  the  combined  ac- 
tion of  these  elements  under  certain  conditions,  leads  to  the  sciences  of 
biology,  botany,  zoology,  anthropology,  sociology,  etc. 

It  is  true  that  life  in  its  different  developments  and  activities  has 
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reacted  upon,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  effected  changes  in  geographi- 
cal conditions  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  bringing  about  local  modi- 
fications of  climate,  soil,  etc.;  but  these  modifications  have  in  no  way 
changed  the  relations  of  the  earth  to  the  sun,  or  moon,  nor  have  they 
changed  the  inherent  nature  of  the  elements  of  land,  water,  and  air, 
to  any  appreciable  degree.  The  geographical  elements  are  practically 
unchanging,  and  just  here  is  one  of  the  most  significant  differences 
between  the  science  of  geography  and  those  sciences  in  which  life 
is  involved,  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  latter  being  change  from 
a  lower  to  a  higher  form.  At  present,  even  as  at  the  beginning,  the 
origin,  sustenance  and,  for  the  most  part,  distribution  of  life  in  its 
different  forms,  are  dependent  upon  the  nature  and  conditions  of  the 
earth  as  an  independent  existence,  and  as  part  of  the  solar  system. 

Failure  in  discriminating  between  geographical  conditions,  and  the 
results  of  these  conditions,  has  plunged  the  geography  of  the  schools 
into  a  most  exasperating  confusion  which  has  caused  an  expenditure 
of  time  and  energy  in  teaching  and  learning  quite  out  of  proportion  to 
the  results  obtained. 

That  the  authors  above  mentioned  have  attempted  to  reduce  this 
confusion  to  order  is  very  evident,  yet  we  cannot  but  wish  that  the 
authors  of  the  "  Geographies  "  had  made  a  still  greater  effort  in  this 
direction,  and  had  excluded  from  their  books  everything  that  does 
not  belong  strictly  to  geography,  thereby  eliminating  much,  of  the  biog- 
raphy, political  history,  and  description  of  manufactures,  which  may 
be  more  or  less  remotely  determined  by  geographical  conditions,  but 
which  in  no  way  affect  geographical  relations.  They  would  thus  have 
saved  themselves  a  significant  amount  of  time  and  labor,  would  have 
sensibly  reduced  their  pages,  would  have  facilitated  the  labor  of 
learning,  and  would  have  secured  a  better  sale  for  their  books,  though 
it  is  doubtful  whether  they  could  have  reduced  the  selling  price,  the 
books  being  quoted  at  an  extraordinarily  low  rate  as  they  stand. 

These  geographies  are  essentially  children's  books,  the  pupil  being 
directly  addressed,  and  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  authors  to  the 
marked  exclusion  of  the  teacher  upon  whose  knowledge  or  teaching 
power  very  little,  if  any,  demand  is  made. 

The  method  throughout  is  largely  synthetic.  The  questions  for  re- 
view and  upon  the  maps  are  in  part  analytic,  but  not  systematically 
so. 

The  plan  of  presentation  approaches  that  known  technically  as  the 
"  Concentric  Method,"  as  a  result  of  which  the  same  subjects  are  pre- 
sented a  number  of  times,  each  presentation  after  the  first  being  some- 
what in  advance  of  the  one  preceding  it.  By  this  plan  a  review  of  old 
matter  as  well  as  the  association  of  the  new  matter  with  the  old  is  se- 
cured. This  plan  is  not  fully  carried  out,  but  sufficiently  so  to  secure 
several  reviews,  which  are  very  desirable  for  young  pupils.  The 
United  States  has  four.  North  America  three,  and  the  other  topics  two 
presentations. 

In  the  first  book  some  one  hundred  pages  are  devoted  to  "  Home 
Geography,"  under  which  head  are  treated  soil,  hills,  mountains, 
valleys,  rivers,  ponds  and  lakes,  the  ocean,  air,  industry,  government, 
maps,  etc. 

The  adverse  criticism  upon  the  "  Home  Geography  "  is  that  through- 
out this  part  there  is  a  tendency  to  general  statements,  and  to  defini- 
tions, which  fail  to  generalize  or  to  define  definitely.  Observation, 
naming,  and  description,  ought  to  characterize  this  work,  generaliza- 
tions being  left  for  a  later  period. 

The  matter  of  the  book  is  upon  the  whole  good,  and  fairly  well  ex- 
pressed.    There  is,  however,  a  too  evident  effort  to  come  down  to  the 
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simplicity  of  the  child  in  the  matter  of  expression.  There  is  at  times 
a  flat  contradiction  between  the  assumed  simplicity  and  the  real  diffi- 
culty of  the  subject.  This  is  very  marked  in  the  "  Home  Geography." 
The  effort  at  simplicity  sometimes  results  in  confusion  or  indefinite- 
ness  that  is  at  times  exasperating  even  to  adults.  Examples  of  this 
occur  frequently.  On  page  28  the  statement  is  made  that  valleys  are 
hollows  or  low  places  between  hills.  This  is  sufficiently  simple  for 
any  child  who  knows  hills,  but  on  page  29  the  child  is  informed  that 
many  valleys  "are  only  a  few  inches  long,  and  he  can  certainly  find 
some  of  them,"  thereby  implying  that  the  smaller  they  are  the  more 
easily  they  are  to  be  found,  and  utterly  confusing  the  idea  of  valley  as 
a  hollow  between  hills. 

The  discussion  of  a  divide,  page  30,  is  confused  by  the  illustration  of 
the  ridge  pole  of  a  roof  to  represent  a  geographical  divide  or  watershed. 

On  page  34  the  statement  is  made,  "  Most  people  live  in  some  part 
of  a  valley,"  which  is  true  and  simple.  The  review  question  upon  this 
matter  on  page  38  is — "  In  what  parts  of  mountains  do  most  people 
live?"  The  answer  comes  :  most  people  live  in  some  parts  of  a  valley, 
and  if  the  child  thinks  at  all,  the  inference  is — some  parts  of  a  valley 
are  some  parts  of  mountains. 

The  generalization  regarding  a  river  system  is  not  expressed  with 
sufficient  clearness  to  satisfy  an  adult,  not  to  mention  a  child. 

On  page  63  is  a  statement  that  leaves  the  impression  that  the  size  of 
the  ocean  determines  the  courses  of  the  great  rivers  in  all  parts  of  the 
earth. 

The  general  statement  concerning  air  on  page  71  is  not  false,  neither 
is  it  of  any  importance,  since  exactly  the  same  thing  is  true  of  a  hip- 
popotamus or  of  any  other  material  object,  no  distinction  whatever 
being  implied. 

On  page  129  the  direction  is  given  :  Tell  how  the  climate  would 
change  if  you  were  to  travel  from  the  northern  end  of  North  America 
to  the  southern  end  of  South  America.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  climate 
would  not  change  at  all.  The  direction  should  be  so  expressed  that  no 
doubt  of  this  should  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  child. 

Throughout  the  first  book  the  reviewer  gains  conflicting  ideas  re- 
garding the  ages  of  the  pupils  for  whom  it  is  prepared.  The  impres- 
sion generally  is  that  the  children  are  too  young  for  the  thought,  or 
too  old  for  the  language  in  which  it  is  expressed. 

The  pictures  are  nearly  all  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  they  are  often 
not  adapted  to  their  purpose.  On  page  12  is  a  representation  of  a  bare 
rock  surface  with  some  crevices  extending  across  it.  This  picture 
bears  the  legend;  "Picture  of  hills  and  valleys  cut  in  the  soil  by 
heavy  rains."  Soil  or  rock,  there  are  no  phenomena  represented  which 
can  in  any  geographical  sense  be  called  hills  and  valleys. 

On  page  99  attention  is  called  to  the  columns  of  the  Capitol  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  White  House  at  Washington  with  the  intimation 
that  those  of  the  former  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  latter.  As 
the  picture  is  arranged,  the  columns  of  the  White  House  appear  to  be 
larger  than  those  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  child,  since  he  can  make  no 
allowance  for  difference  in  perspective,  gains  nothing  but  confusion 
from  the  comparison. 

These  are  in  themselves  but  small  points.  Taken  in  connection  with 
the  education  of  children,  however,  they  assume  enormous  impor- 
tance. We  can  only  recommend  an  early  revision  of  the  Home 
Geography,  if  not  of  the  whole  of  the  first  book. 

The  tables  of  book  references,  and  statistics,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
nouncing vocabularies  appear  to  be  excellent. 

The  work  of  Mr.  H.  B.  George  upon  the  Relations  of  Geography  and 
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History  is  of  a  very  different  type.  The  subject  is  treated  at  first  gen- 
erally in  an  introduction,  and  afterwards  in  a  series  of  topics,  viz.» 
The  General  Nature  of  Geographical  Influences,  Towns,  Nomencla- 
tures, Fallacies  of  the  Maps,  Sea  Power  in  Peace  and  War,  Geography 
in  War.  In  the  remaining  chapters  the  outlines  of  Europe  are  discussed 
together  with  the  chief  features,  geographical  and  historical,  of  the 
different  countries  of  Europe. 

The  principal  propositions  underlying  the  geographical  determina- 
tion of  historical  development  are  : 

1,  Physical  features  are  permanent. 

2,  They  very  largely  govern  the  beginnings  of  history. 

3,  They  affect  the  destinies  of  nations  after  they  have  been  formed. 

4,  It  is  only  late  in  history  that  human  labor  can  avail  to  modify 
their  influence,  and  at  most  this  can  be  done  to  but  a  small  extent. 

The  author  answers  the  possible  objections  to  these  propositions, 
and  while  admitting  the  local  modifications  brought  about  by  human 
activity,  he  considers  that  upon  the  whole,  geographical  conditions 
have  for  ages  been  practically  unchanged. 

Throughout  the  book  the  author  has  not  failed  to  make  geographi- 
cal influences  more  or  less  apparent.  Notwithstanding  this,  however, 
there  is  a  tendency  on  his  part  to  lead  the  reader  away  from  the  con- 
templation of  geographical  influences,  to  the  consideration  of  political 
and  military  history  and  tactics.  This  may  be  noticed  in  Chapters  VI, 
VII,  VIII,  and  XIX. 

Perhaps  a  more  fruitful  study  of  the  geographical  relations  to  in- 
dustrial, social,  religious,  and  philosophical  history  might  have  been 
made.  The  influences  of  climate  upon  historical  development  have 
been  mentioned,  but  by  no  means  adequately  treated.  A  point  which 
might  perhaps  receive  attention  in  this  connection  is  human  adapta- 
tion to  new  conditions,  which  has  made  it  possible  for  man  to  live  and 
thrive  in  an  environment  quite  foreign  to  that  of  his  original  exist- 
ence. This  power  tends  to  make  him  independent  of  some  geographi- 
cal conditions,  and  is  perhaps  quite  as  remarkable  as  his  power  to 
change  the  conditions  of  his  environment  and  to  suit  it  to  his  needs. 

The  book  is  well  written,  and  while  it  is  in  no  sense  a  text-book 
after  the  approved  fashion,  it  is  a  book  that  no  teacher  of  history  can 
afford  to  do  without.  It  will  also  be  of  service  to  students  of  political 
and  military  geography,  and  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  general  reader 
whose  tastes  lie  in  this  direction. 

The  last  book  mentioned  above,  "  The  New  Basis  of  Geography,"  is 
intended  for  teachers,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  essential  service.  Not 
the  least  of  its  merits  are  its  brevity  and  conciseness,  there  being 
nothing  in  it  to  weary  the  reader,  and  the  matter  being  so  clearly  and 
fully  expressed  that  one  feels  that  one  is  fully  repaid  for  the  effort  in 
reading. 

The  relation  between  geographical  environment  and  human  activity 
is  emphasized,  but  the  author  leans  to  the  economic  rather  than  to  the 
political  side.  The  author  shows  that  the  movements  of  human  pro- 
gress are  due  immediately  or  remotely  to  geographical  conditions, 
that  great  revolutions,  turning  points  in  the  world's  history  may  be 
traced  to  disturbance  of  geographic  environment.     (Introduction,  pp. 

3.4,5-) 

The  book  contains  a  chapter  upon  the  history  of  geographical  dis- 
covery up  to  the  time  of  Columbus.  Following  this  come  chapters 
upon  physiographic  processes,  the  influences  of  topography,  and  the 
economic  history  of  the  United  States. 

The  remaining  chapters  are  of  value  to  the  teacher  ;  while  they  are 
definitely  directive  and  corrective  they  leave  the  teacher  free  to  work 
out  his  own  plans. 
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Several  curious  expressions  appear  in  the  course  of  the  author's  dis- 
cussion of  the  presentation  of  geography.  Some  of  them  are  :  "Method 
fiend,"  "Method  fad,"  "Pedlars  of  Methods,"  "flesh-pots  of  Meth- 
ods." These  expressions  have  no  inherent  connection  with  the  mat- 
ter of  the  book,  and  we  suspect  that  they  are  brought  in  to  indicate 
the  author's  disapproval  of  the  technique  (not  the  method)  of  certain 
teachers.  They  add  nothing  to  the  value  of  the  work,  and  we  can 
only  wonder  that  a  man  who  understands  his  subject  and  his  pedagogy 
so  thoroughly  should  think  it  necessary  to  employ  them. 

Margaret  K.  Smith. 

La  Mimoire  Affective.  Son  importance  thiorUique  et  pratique.  By 
F.  PiLivON.  Revue  philosophique,  Feb.,  1901. 

The  author  assumes  a  special  memory  for  every  kind  of  image,  viz., 
visual,  auditory,  tactile,  olfactory,  gustatory,  etc.  He  also  assumes  as 
many  special  kinds  of  imagination  as  of  memory,  viz.,  visual  imagina- 
tion, auditory  imagination,  etc. 

With  different  people,  different  kinds  of  memory  and  imagination 
dominate,  e.  g.,  with  the  painter,  visual  imagination  and  memory 
dominate,  with  the  musician,  auditory  memory  and  imagination,  etc. 

The  least  disputable  progress  of  contemporary  psychology  consists 
in  distinguishing  the  different  memories  and  in  studying  their  condi- 
tions, their  development,  and  their  relations. 

The  diversity  of  memories  for  sensations  being  established,  the 
question  arises  whether  feelings  and  emotions  have  also  their  images, 
whether  there  is  an  affective  memory. 

Spencer  and  Bain  have  recognized  such,  and  though  they  differ 
somewhat  in  their  views,  they  finally  arrive  at  about  the  same  conclu- 
sions, viz.: 

1,  The  difference  between  ideal  and  actual  emotions  is  less  than  that 
between  ideal  and  actual  sensations. 

2,  Emotions  are  revived  less  easily  than  are  sensations. 

3,  In  order  to  be  revived  with  a  certain  degree  of  vividness,  emotions 
should  be  recalled  by  the  images  of  sensations  with  which  they  have 
been  associated. 

While  Hoffding  agrees  essentially  with  the  above  propositions,  he 
believes  that  the  reproduction  of  emotional  images  is  usually  more  or 
less  hindered  by  the  dominating  feeling  of  the  actual  moment,  and 
that  the  modification  of  the  reproduced  feeling  by  the  feeling  domi- 
nating at  the  moment  may  lead  to  illusions  regarding  one's  past  life. 

James  appears  to  evade  the  question,  but  upon  the  whole  denies  the 
existence  of  an  affective  memory,  and  warns  psychologists  to  avoid 
the  confusion  arising  from  mistaking  new  and  actual  feelings  for  past 
emotional  images. 

Ribot  not  only  affirms  the  existence  of  an  emotional  memory,  but 
distinguishes  two  kinds  of  the  same;  the  one  "true  and  concrete," 
the  other  "  false  and  abstract ;"  the  first  being  the  revived  emotion 
accompanied  by  organic  and  physiological  states,  the  second  implying 
the  recognition  of  the  emotion  without  its  being  felt.  This  latter  is 
called  false  because  it  does  not  produce  a  real  affective  state,  it  being 
rather  a  variety  of  intellectual  memory,  and  merely  a  sign  of  the 
event.  The  true  or  concrete  affective  memory  consists  in  the  repro- 
duction of  a  previous  affective  state  with  all  its  characteristics. 

The  author  holds  that  the  affective  states  are  subject  to  abstraction, 
and  considers  that  this  fact  dominates  the  whole  of  the  psychology  of 
the  affective  memory.  Through  this  abstraction  the  affective  mernory 
does  not  lose  its  emotional  nature,  but  may  become  clearly  actualized. 

The  affective  memory  is  subject  to  the  will,  but  in  a  much  less  de- 
gree than  the  intellectual  memory,  for  the  reason  that  the  emotional 
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images  are  much  more  difficult  of  recollection  and  reproduction  than 
are  the  images  of  sensations.  Affective  states  may,  however,  be  repro- 
duced by  the  spontaneous  play  of  associations,  and  do  not  in  every 
case  depend  upon  the  revival  of  sensations  with  which  they  were 
originally  associated. 

Fouillde  regards  the  emotion  as  the  concealed  relation  between 
states  of  consciousness.  There  is  a  general  disposition  of  feeling 
which  repels  that  which  is  contrary  to  itself,  and  attracts  that  which 
conforms  to  itself.  By  what  he  calls  the  law  of  sensitive  selection 
{selection  sensible)  ideas  are  connected  by  a  relation  of  adaptation  to 
feelings  as  well  as  by  mechanical  and  logical  relations.  It  follows 
that  emotional  similarity  is  the  source  of  the  reproduction  of  sensa- 
tions and  ideas. 

Ribot  agrees  with  this  proposition  generally,  while  Schopenhauer 
shows  the  priority  of  feeling  to  intelligence  in  his  "World  as  Will  and 
Idea." 

If  feeling  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  mentality,  the  diversity  of  mental 
natures  may  be  attributed  to  the  diversity  of  emotional  and  passional 
tendencies  which  dominate  and  move  minds.  The  author  denies  the 
immutability  of  these  tendencies,  and  claims  an  evolution  of  feelings 
as  well  as  of  ideas,  although  that  of  the  feelings  is  slower  than  that  of 
ideas.  The  affective  tendencies  in  the  individual  are  partly  inherited, 
those  which  are  inherited  being  modified  by  the  life  and  the  affective 
memories  of  the  individual.  The  affective  memory  determines  to  a 
certain  degree  affective  habit  and  heredity. 

In  the  affective  memory  M.  Faguet  finds  the  solution  of  a  psycho- 
logical problem,  viz.,  that  of  the  polygamous  tendency  of  men,  and 
the  monogamous  tendency  of  women. 

With  women  the  affective  memory, with  men  the  intellectual  memory 
predominates.  The  author  believes  that  other  psychological  problems 
may  be  solved  in  a  similar  way,  e.  g.  The  reason  that  the  love  of  par- 
ents for  their  children  is  stronger  than  that  of  children  for  their  par- 
ents is  to  be  found  in  the  difference  between  the  affective  memories  of 
adults  and  children. 

The  affective  memory  is  the  grand  conserving  force  of  religious 
belief.  Thanks  to  it  religious  beliefs  withstand  logic  and  science 
almost  indefinitely.  In  religious  revolutions,  the  new  only  conquers 
when  it  furnishes  new  feelings  and  emotions  which  give  rise  to  new 
affective  memories  more  powerful  than  the  old. 

The  diversity  of  character  among  individuals  is  explained  by  the 
kinds  of  feelings  which  predominate  in  each  person,  and  which  form 
the  ordinary  matter  of  the  affective  memory. 

Action  upon  the  will  is  only  possible  through  the  action  of  the 
affective  memories  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 

M.  Pillon's  article  is  suggestive  throughout,  and  cannot  fail  to  in- 
terest the  reader.  He  gives  evidence  of  his  own  belief  in  the  existence 
of  an  affective  memory  that  may  perhaps  dominate  the  intellectual 
memory,  but  he  has  not  proved  his  position  conclusively.  The  bar- 
den  of  his  proof  seems  to  consist  chiefly  in  citing  the  beliefs  of  certain 
psychologists,  e.g  ,  Spencer,  Bain,  Hoffding,  Ribot,  ^/.  al. 

In  some  cases  it  would  appear  that  the  evidence  of  the  characters 
cited  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  valid.  This  is  especially  true  regard- 
ing Rousseau  who  was  not  a  psychologist  in  any  sense,  and  who  can 
only  be  relied  upon  for  superficial  observation,  and  careless  opinion. 
We  should  certainly  attach  less  importance  to  his  psychological  views 
than  to  those  of  Prof.  James,  who  remains  under  the  implication  of 
carelessness  and  a  desire  to  evade  the  question.  The  position  ascribed 
to  Prof.  James,  however,  will  probably  be  supported  by  the  experi- 
ence of  a  large  number  of  trained  psychologists. 

Margarjst  K.  Smith. 
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1  he  Story  of  a  Child.    Translated  from  the  French  of  Pierre  Loti  by 
Caroune  F.  Smith.     C.  C.  Birchard  and  Co.,  Boston,  1901.     pp. 
304. 
The  author  addresses  the  Queen  of  Roumania  at  whose  suggestion 
he  began  the  book  in  his  old  age.     It  is  not  a  scientific  study,  nor  is  it 
philosophical,  but  mainly  autobiographical  and  somewhat  compara- 
ble with  Sonya  Kovalevski's  story  of  her  girlhood.     It  cannot  fail  to 
develop  a  deeper  sympathy  with  childhood,  and  its  sad  dreamy  style 
perhaps  enhances  its  value  as  a  kind  of  revelation. 

The  Last  Confessions  oj  Marie  Baskirtseff  and  her  Correspondence 
with  Guy  de  Maupassant.  With  a  foreword  by  Jeanette  L.  Gii,-- 
DER.     Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York,  1901.     pp.  157. 

This  supplementary  volume  has  a  new  photograph  of  the  writer, 
her  studio  and  last  picture,  also  photographs  of  Fleury,  Lepage,  Le- 
febvre  and  Duran.  These  letters  are  an  important  addition  to  what 
has  hitherto  been  published,  but  are  less  interesting. 

The  Relation  Between  Physique  aud  Mental  Work,  by  Henry  G. 
Beyer.  (Reprinted  from  The  fournal  of  the  Boston  Society  of 
Medical  Sciences ^  Vol  V,  pp.  437-446.)  Boston,  Mass.,  1901. 

Dr.  Beyer  here  sums  up  his  latest  investigations,  which  are  marked 
by  a  thoroughness  and  suggestiveness  that  makes  his  contributions  of 
great  value. 

School  Hygiene,  by  Edward  R.  Shaw.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York,  1901.     pp.  260. 

This  volume  sets  forth  the  conditions  which  should  surround  chil- 
dren at  school  in  order  that  their  mental  and  physical  health  may  be 
thoroughly  protected.  He  discusses  schoolroom,  building,  grounds, 
warming,  ventilation,  sanitation,  baths,  furniture,  posture,  exercise, 
sight,  hearing,  handwriting,  school  diseases,  and  conditions  condu- 
cive to  healthful  mental  work,  and  appends  a  brief  but  well  chosen 
biography,  all  but  two  titles  of  which  are  English.  There  are  plans  of 
buildings,  seats,  windows,  etc.,  and  about  sixty  cuts  in  the  work. 

Handbook  of  British,  Continental  and  Canadian  Universities,  with 
Special  Mention  of  the  Courses  Open  to  Women.  Supplement  for 
1901,  by  ISABEi.  Maddison.      Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  1901.     pp.  70. 

This  handbook  gives  an  account  of  all  the  courses  open  to  women  in 
non-American  universities  and  colleges,  together  with  a  short  account 
of  the  general  characteristics  of  the  university  system  of  each  coun- 
try. It  is  indispensable  to  every  American  woman  who  even  thinks 
of  going  abroad  to  study.  Not  only  to  all  such,  but  to  all  interested 
in  the  subject  from  whatever  standpoint.  Miss  Maddison  has  rendered 
a  very  great  service. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  a  Collection  of  Objects  offewish  Ceretnonial 
Deposited  in  the  United  States  National  Museum  by  Hadj 
Ephraim  Benguiat,  by  Cyrus  Adi,er  and  I.  M.  Casanowicz. 
Government  Print,  Washington,  1901.  (From  the  Report  of  the 
U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  for  1899,  pp.  539-561,  with  36  plates.) 

Dr.  Adler  and  his  associate  have  here  given  us  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  objects  used  in  the  service  of  the  synagogue  ;  those  used 
in  prayer ;  and  those  on  festive  occasions  in  the  home  ;  textile  illus- 
trations of  Bible  narrative  and  miscellaneous  matters,  and  of  these 
they  have  given  us  thirty-six  very  interesting  full-page  illustrations. 
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The  Twentieth  Century  New  Testament.     A  translation  into  modern 

English  from  the  original  Greek.     (In  two  parts.)     Part  i,  The 

Five  Historical  Books.    Horace  Marshall  and  Son,  London,  1901. 

pp.  254. 

This  is  a  clever  attempt  to  give  English  speaking  people  of  to-day 

the  opportunity  of  reading  the  Bible  in  the  English  of  their  own  time. 

It  has  been  translated  into  most  languages,  but  not  yet  into  English 

more  modern  than  three  centuries  ago.    Certain  it  is  that  many  of  the 

passages  stand  out  in  a  new  light,  and  are  strikingly  effective. 

A  Study  of  Christian  Missions,  by  Wii.i,iam  Newton  Clark.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  1900.  pp.  268. 
These  eleven  chapters  on  the  missionary  character,  motive,  object, 
field,  crisis,  need,  outlook,  home  side,  purpose,  with  one  on  denomi- 
nations in  missions,  and  one  on  comparisons  with  other  religions,  are 
a  strong,  earnest  plea  for  them.  The  work  is  not  especially  scholarly, 
and  has  no  literary  references  whatever,  but  is  largely  sermonesque. 

Monopolies  Past  and  Present,  by  James  E.  LeRossignoi,.  Thos.  W. 
Crowell  and  Co.,  New  York,  1901.  pp.  256. 
In  these  eight  chapters  the  writer  discusses  the  nature  of  monopo- 
lies ;  those  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  times  ;  guilds  ;  ex<iessive  trading 
companies ;  patents  and  copyrights  ;  municipal,  railway,  and  capital- 
istic monopolies.  Concise  bibliographies  are  appended  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  chapter.     It  is  an  able,  scholarly,  and  very  useful  work. 

New  York  in  Bondage,  by  John  D.  Townsend.  Issued  for  subscrib- 
ers. New  York,  1901.  pp.  251. 
These  papers  are  published  by  Mr.  Townsend's  daughter,  and  are  dedi- 
cated to  all  who  favor  municipal  government.  They  are  an  invaluable 
contribution  to  the  history  of  New  York  from  the  Tweed  ring  down 
to  1895  by  a  man  who  was  a  part  of  the  history  he  describes,  and  honest, 
upright,  and  able  through  it  all. 

The  Children  of  the  Nations.     A  Study  of  Colonization  and  its  Prob- 
lems, by  P0UI.TNEY  BiGEivOW.     McClure,  Phillips  and  Co.,  New 
York,  1901.     pp.  365. 
This  is  dedicated  to  Mark  Twain,  the  most  philosophic  of  travellers 
and  the  most  travelled  of  philosophers,  who  loves  his  country,  yet 
speaks  ill  of  no  other.  It  is  an  attempt  to  explain  the  influence  which 
the  mother  country  exerts  upon  colonies  and  they  upon  her,  whether 
good  or  evil,  and  is  to  some  extent  the  result  of   personal  observation 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.     Spain,  Germany,  Portugal,  Scandinavia, 
the  Boers,  China,  Russia,  colonial  France,  Australasia,  British  Guiana, 
and  finally  the  philosoplay  of  colonization  and  America  as  a  colonist, 
are  the  chief  topics  treated. 

The  Woodpeckers,  by  Fannie  Hardy  Eckstorm.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
and  Co.,  Boston,  1901.  pp.  131. 
This  interesting  and  sympathetic  little  volume,  illustrated  with  sev- 
eral colored  cuts,  gives  a  good  picture  of  the  bill,  foot,  tongue,  tail, 
kinds,  mates,  food,  etc.,  of  woodpeckers,  with  an  appendix  on  the 
different  species  in  this  country  and  their  description  and  classifica- 
tion. 

The  Bird  Book,  by  Fannie  Hardy  Eckstorm.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co., 
Boston,  1901.     pp.  276. 

The  author  loves  birds  far  better  than  she  does  scientific  termi- 
nology. Her  chapters  are — water  birds;  structure  and  comparison; 
problems  of  bird  life  ;  some  common  land  birds  ;  and  an  appendix  con- 
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taining  an  account  of  the  zoo-geographical  divisions  of  the  world,  with 
a  list  of  two  or  three  score  books. 

An  Outline  History  of  the  British  Empire  from  1500  to  1870,  by 
William  Harrison  Woodward.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York, 
1901.     pp.  232. 
This  is  an  abridgement  of  the  author's  "  Short  History  of  the  Ex- 
pansion of  the  British  Empire"  first  published   in    1899.     It   is  an 
admirable  compend,  and  its  maps  are  especially  valuable  and  illustra- 
tive. 

A  Short  History  of  the  Greeks,  by  Evelyn  S.  ShuckburGh.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1901.  pp.  388.  Price,  |i.io. 
The  writer  has  here  striven  to  select  for  fullest  treatment  those  top- 
ics which  best  illustrate  the  political  life  and  intellectual  activities  of 
the  Greeks,  wherever  they  lived,  and  he  has  added  a  brief  sketch  of 
Greek  literature  in  the  last  chapter  in  order  to  draw  attention  through- 
out to  the  intellectual  and  artistic  movements  as  they  became  promi- 
nent from  time  to  time,  for  these  constitute  the  chief  service  of  Greece 
to  the  world.  The  book  has  a  good  index,  and  is  well  supplied  with 
maps,  but  has  little  other  illustrative  material. 

A  Dictionary  of  Architecture  and  Building  :  Biographical,  Historical 
and  Descriptive,  by  RussBLL  SturGis.    (In  three  volumes.)  Vol. 
II,  pp.  1060.  F-N.     The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1901.     Price, 
|6.oo  per  volume. 
This  second  volume  is   no   less  copiously  illustrated  and  perhaps 
even  more  interesting  than  the  first.    The  illustrations  are  not  merely 
the  conventional  ones  in  the  common  lines  of  European  travel.  While 
these  are  not  omitted,  where  in  point,  the  range  is  meant  to  be  uni- 
versal, and   just  those   monuments,   buildings,   ornaments,  etc.,   are 
chosen  from  all  over  the  world,  and  its  history  which  best  illustrate 
the  theme  in  hand. 

Heath's  Home  and  School  Classics.  D.  C.  rfeath  and  Co.,  Boston,  1901. 
Price,  10  cents. 

The  Siege  of  Ley  den  Condensed  from  J.  L.  Motley's  '^  Rise  of  the 
Dutch  Republic:'     Edited  by  William  E.  Griffis. 
This  makes  a  very  interesting  story  with  the  local  cuts  and  illustra- 
tions, and  especially  the  impressive  three-page  folder  of  the  relief  fleet 
dashing  through  the  land  divider,  from  an  old  Dutch  print. 

Anthology  of  Latin  Poetry,  by  Robert  Y.  Tyrrell.   The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York,  1901.     pp.  310. 
These  specimens  of  I^atin  poetry  are  intended  as  a  companion  vol- 
ume to  the  author's  eight  lectures,  published  in  1895,  and  are  gathered 
from  nearly  seventy  authors. 

The  New  Era,  by  E.  O.  ButTERField.     Specially  designed  for  Day 
Schools,   Singing  Schools,   Convocations  and  the  Home.     C.  W. 
Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1901.     pp.  155.     Price,  75  cents. 
This  book  embraces  in  part  the  new  idea  notation,  which  consists  in 
putting  the  initial  letter  of  the  note  name — do,  re,  me,  fa — in  place  of 
the  round  head  of  the  note.    The  great  defect  of  it  is  too  much  Butter- 
field   music.     The   musical  quality  is  far  different  from  that  which 
everything  now  indicates  is  the  best  need  for  children. 

Chemical  Lecture  Experiments,  by  Francis  G.  Benedict.  The  Mac- 
millan Co.,  New  York,  1901.     pp.  436. 
This  is  a  text-book  designed  to  accompany  lecture  room  demonstra- 
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lions,  and  has  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  admirably  chosen  cuts  for 
further  illustration.  Experiments  are  more  or  less  independent,  and  so 
are  in  most  instances  prefaced  with  a  short  statement  of  their  nature. 

Macmillan's  Pocket  American  and  English  Classics.  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York,  1901.     Price,  25  cents. 

Tennyson's  Idyls  of  the  King.    Edited  by  Wii^IvIam  T.  Vlyman.    pp. 
319. 
A  brief  life  of  Tennyson  is  prefixed  to  this  well  annotated  and  con- 
venient pocket  edition. 

Foundation  Lessons  in  English,  by  O.  I.  WoodIvEY  and  M.  S.  Wood- 
i,KY.  Books  I  and  2,  pp.  201  and  269.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York,  1901. 

These  two  volumes  are  in  part  a  return  to  the  old  methods  of  grammar 
and  analysis. 

The  Blaisdell  Speller,  by  Etta  A.  Blaisdei,!,  and  Mary  F.  Blais- 
DEI.1,.  Book  I,  pp.  96.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1901. 
This  is  in  part  a  return  to  the  old  methods  of  spelling,  which  have 
been  so  much  neglected  hitherto.  Provision,  however,  is  made  for  the 
now  better  understood  factors  of  eye  and  ear  training,  and  there  are 
good  lists  of  words. 

The  Second  School  Year,  by  Henrietta  M.  IvII,i<EY.  C.  W.  Bardeen, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1901.  pp.  224.  Price,  |i.oo. 
This  a  manual  of  the  entire  work  of  the  year,  laying  down  its  plan 
and  matter,  and  designed  to  cultivate  attention,  industry,  neatness, 
helpfulness,  and  honesty  in  thought  and  expression.  The  matter  is 
near  the  child's  life,  and  stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  his  thoughts 
are  primitive,  and  that  therefore  he  is  interested  in  primitive  people. 

Suggestions  to  Teachers,  by  Ai^bert  Perry  Brigham.  Designed  to 
accompany  a  Text-Book  of  Geology.  D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  New 
York,  1901.     pp.  75. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Congress  of 
Religion  held  at  Boston,  Mass.,  April  24-29,  1900.  The  Unity 
Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,     pp.  245. 

Uher  John  Dewey's  Theorie  des  Interesses  und  seine  Anwendung  in 
der  Pddagogik,  von  Lucinda  P.  BoGGS.  C.  A.  Kaemmerer  and  Co., 
Halle,  1901.     pp.  73. 

The  Writings  of  King  Alfred  d.  goi,  by  Frederick  Harrison.  (An 
Address  delivered  at  Harvard  College,  Mass.,  March,  1901.)  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1901.     pp.  31.     Price,  25  cents. 

Notes  for  Teachers  of  English  Composition, hy  G.  R.  Carpenter.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1901.     pp.  29.     Price,  25  cents. 

Les  Animaux  sont-ils  conscients?  par  Ed.  Clapar^de.  Ch.  Eggimann, 
Geneve,  1901.     pp.  24.     {Rev.  Philos.,  May,  1901.) 

The  Circulation  in  the  Nervous  System,  by  Herman  Gasser.  Jour- 
nal Publishing  Co.,  Platteville,  Wis.,  1901.     pp.  156.    Price,  |i.oo. 

Heath's  Home  and  School  Classics.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  Boston,  1901. 
Price,  10  cents. 

Eyes  and  No  Eyes  and  Other  Stories.  Edited  by  M.  V.  O'Shea. 
pp.  66. 


OOMMUE"ICATION. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Pedagogical  Seminary. 
Dear  Sir  : 

In  my  recent  paper,  "Studies  in  Rhythm,"  the  following  foot  note 
should  have  appeared  on  page  28:  "  This  classification  is  taken  from 
a  communication  containing  a  partial  report  of  a  lecture  given  by 
Charles  Welsh  before  the  Eastern  Kindergarten  Association.  Mr. 
Welsh  appears  to  have  made  an  extended  study  of  nursery  rhymes, 
and  his  conclusions  seem  to  be  in  accord  with  the  results  of  my  own 
investigation." 

I  regret  the  omission,  and  take  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge  my 
indebtedness  to  Mr.  Welsh  who,  since  the  writing  of  my  article,  but 
before  it  was  printed,  has  published  a  collection  of  the  Mother  Goose 
rhymes,  classified  according  to  the  plan  indicated  in  his  lecture  and 
set  forth  in  my  article.  Ch arises  H.  Sears. 
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EDITORIAL. 


In  the  first  article,  Mr.  Hancock  has  attempted,  after  a  sur- 
vey of  the  literature  on  child  study,  to  formulate  methods  of 
observation  that  are  practical  and  convenient  for  teachers  to 
make  in  schools.  He  desires  to  avoid  self  consciousness;  to 
apply  simple  determinations  of  fatigue;  to  ascertain  the  state  of 
the  senses,  muscles,  throat,  nose;  to  stud}'  and  get  into  rapport 
with  the  play  instinct;  to  gauge  mental  ability;  determine  in- 
terest in  history,  spelling,  reading,  arithmetic,  language,  puz- 
zles, drawing,  interests  in  nature,  ideas  of  right  and  wrong; 
and  thus  to  utilize  interests  in  their  nascent  periods.  At  the 
close  he  gives  a  brief  and  representative  bibliography. 

In  the  second  article  Miss  Kellor  prints  results  of  one  of 
many  comprehensive  tests  she  is  making,  viz. :  a  study  of  the 
association  plexus,  which  she  finds  instructive  in  showing  the 
degree  of  associative  memory,  mental  content  and  quality  of 
thought,  in  which  respect  she  compares  students,  inmates  of 
penitentiaries,  and  negroes,  among  whom  she  finds  interesting 
and  characteristic  differences. 

In  the  third  article  Mr.  Thurber  compares  school  organiza- 
tion in  the  United  States,  England,  Germany  and  France,  dis- 
cussing the  advantages  of  centralization  and  decentralization, 
dwelling  especially  on  secondary  education  and  its  articulation 
with  higher  grades.  This  is  a  portion  of  a  Doctor's  thesis  in 
Clark  University,  the  whole  of  which  is  printed  in  pamphlet 
form. 

In  the  fourth  article  Mr.  Bentley  discusses  in  a  comprehen- 
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sive  and  judicial  way  the  present  status  of  Latin  in  secondary 
schools,  and  points  out  the  false  arguments  and  assumptions 
by  which  its  present  strange  predominance  has  been  attained. 

Dr.  Chamberlain  prints  a  valuable  digest  of  recent  Italian 
literature  of  interest  to  students  of  childhood  from  the  point  of 
anthropology,  psychology  and  pedagogy. 

He  also  gives  an  interesting  resume  of  Professor  Mosso's  re- 
cent book  based  on  his  visit  to  America  to  attend  the  Clark 
Decennial.  The  volume  bears  the  interesting  title,  Democracy 
in  Religion  and  in  Science:  A  Study  of  America. 

Briefer  notes  on  some  sixty  recent  educational  publications 
follow. 


THE  OBSERVATION  OE  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 


By  John  A.  Hancock,  Fellow  in  Psychology. 


Much  of  the  success  of  the  lawyer  comes  from  his  long  con- 
tinued training  in  working  up  cases  from  first  hand  knowledge 
in  regard  to  them.  He  does  not  go  out  from  the  law  school  to 
apply  in  his  practice  merely  a  great  deal  of  theory  learned  from 
others,  but  in  every  case  that  comes  before  him  he  must  also 
investigate  the  facts  and  build  from  the  foundation  up.  And 
so  in  every  line  that  might  be  mentioned  the  significance  of 
first  hand  knowledge  to  its  owner,  though  its  scientific  value 
may  be  very  slight,  is  so  great,  is  so  full  of  meaning,  is  so 
stimulating  and  so  productive  of  power  that  it  seems  strange 
greater  use  has  not  been  made  of  it  in  the  past  in  the  training 
of  teachers.  Whether  in  the  normal  or  in  the  city  system 
there  should  be  carefully  organized  courses  in  the  observation 
and  testing  of  the  facts  of  child  life.  These  vshould  cover  a 
period  of  several  years  and  should  include  so  far  as  possible 
the  facts  and  relations  of  the  phases  of  growth  and  development 
of  both  mind  and  body. 

One  point  at  a  time  rather  than  a  series  of  them  should  be 
taken  up.  Little  that  is  new  to  the  scientific  world  may  be 
discovered,  but  the  drill  in  observation,  the  discussion  of  the 
results  obtained  and  the  later  study  of  some  of  the  standard 
literature  bearing  on  the  point  in  hand  will  do  much  to  make 
the  teacher's  sympathy  for  child  life  intelligent  and  to  increase 
it. 

As  some  suggestion  for  the  organization  of  such  a  course 
there  is  presented  in  this  paper  the  results  of  a  selection  from 
tests  that  have  been  tried  in  this  country  and  abroad.  Some 
of  the.se  have  been  modified  where  experience  has  indicated  the 
need  for  doing  so.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  give  proper 
credit  for  all  of  them;  indeed  hardly  any  one  seems  to  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  do  so.  Generally  they  are  traceable 
to  the  laboratories  of  Clark  University  and  those  workers  who 
have  been  trained  there,  to  Binet  and  his  co-workers  in  France 
and  to  Kraepelin  and  his  in  Germany. 

To  be  used  to  the  best  advantage  experiments  should  stand 
in  some  clear  relation  to  the  work  of  the  teacher.  They  should 
bear  upon  the  difficulties  which  arise  in  the  every  day  adminis- 
tration of  schoolroom  work.  Following  this  plan  the  writer  has 
always  succeeded  in  enlisting  interest. 
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Something  of  an  arbitrary  order  has  been  followed  in  group- 
ing, but  the  physical  tests  have  been  given  first,  because  it  was 
felt  that  logically  this  field  should  first  concern  teachers.  In 
the  preliminary  meeting  with  his  class  the  instructor  should 
raise  some  of  the  general  questions  involved,  for  example  the 
following:  Does  the  growth  of  children  stand  in  any  relation 
to  their  ability  to  do  good  school  work  ?  Can  a  child  when 
growing  most  rapidly  do  as  much  and  as  good  work  as  at 
other  periods?  How  does  the  growth  of  the  sexes  compare? 
Which  does  the  better  work  usually  ?  Compare  the  dull  chil- 
dren with  the  bright  ones  physically.  Attention  should  be 
turned  back  to  the  childhood  and  youth  of  the  members  of  the 
class  by  some  questions  concerning  their  own  periods  of  rapid 
and  slow  growth.  Follow  the  discussion  by  explanations  of 
apparatus  to  be  used,  by  some  practice  in  its  use  on  those 
present  and  with  methods  for  recording  results.  Then  assign 
to  each  member  of  the  section  a  half-dozen  pupils  or  more  whose 
measurements  are  to  be  taken  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  the  instructor  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  section,  which 
should  come  some  days  later.  Some  of  the  general  laws  of 
growth  can  be  shown  in  summing  up  and  studying  the  results 
obtained,  but  it  is  advisable  that  each  teacher  repeat  these 
measurements  at  regular  intervals  such  as  other  duties  will 
permit.  To  the  student  in  the  normal  class  should  be  assigned 
the  duty  of  giving  the  same  group  such  incidental  teaching  as 
shall  be  needed  during  the  first  year,  e.  g.,  A  does  not  succeed 
well  for  some  days  in  a  given  class,  or  B  enters  school  late,  or 
C  has  been  absent  for  some  reason  or  no  reason  for  some  time; 
the  student  teacher  should  give  the  help  most  needed  in  some 
study — help  which  the  regular  teacher  has  not  time  to  give. 

The  literature  of  the  subject  under  discussion  should  not  be 
taken  up  too  soon.  It  should  supplement.  Something  of  a 
bibliography  is  given  at  the  conclusion  of  this  paper,  but  for 
anything  complete  the  reader  is  referred  to  Wilson's  Bibliog- 
raphy of  Child  Study. (i) 

Similarly  one  may  proceed  in  other  fields  after  leaving  that 
of  physical  growth  and  development. 

Records  should  be  kept  of  the  age,  sex,  grade  and  nationality 
of  each  pupil,  and  date  and  time  of  day  when  tests  were  made. 
Where  frequent  written  tests  are  made,  the  pupil  should  be 
asked  only  to  write  his  name.  Results  should  be  tabulated  with 
reference  to  age,  sex  and  nationality.  School  grades  of  the 
same  number  differ  so  widely  even  in  the  same  locality,  to  say 
nothing  of  different  localities,  that  the  custom  of  some  good 

^All  numbers  refer  to  corresponding  references  in  the  bibliography 
at  the  end  of  this  article. 
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workers  of  tabulating  results  by  grades  is  to  be  regretted. 
What  is  most  needed  are  the  facts  of  age,  sex,  nationality,  and 
peculiarities  of  individual  children. 

Special  care  should  be  taken  that  pupils  should  be  studied 
without  their  knowledge.  It  is  not  often  necessary  that  they 
should  know  that  any  unusual  use  is  to  be  made  of  their  work. 
More  or  less  unconsciously  they  warp  the  real  facts  when  they 
know  that  their  papers  are  to  be  "  studied. ' '  Give  pupils  no  pre- 
liminary drill  for  any  of  these  tests,  unless  directed  to  do  so. 
Omit  no  part  of  a  test  "  because  the  pupils  have  had  no  such 
work."  Ability  to  do  many  things  often  develops  without 
the  teacher's  aid.  Poor  papers  often  have  as  great  value  to  the 
expert  as  the  better  ones,  and  the  absence  of  the  poor  ones 
may  lead  to  wrong  conclusions.  As  far  as  possible  tests  should 
be  made  a  part  of  some  class  work.  For  this  the  language  and 
grammar  classes  are  particularly  suitable. 

It  is  not  attempted  in  this  paper  to  take  up  tests  applicable 
to  children  under  the  ordinary  school  age.  Many  of  the  tests 
will  not  be  found  suitable  for  children  who  cannot  read  and 
write. 

It  is  suggested  that  results  for  each  pupil  be  filed  away  in  a 
large  envelope  bearing  his  name.  Considerable  of  his  work 
should  be  thus  preserved,  for  extended  study  covering  long 
periods. 

The  use  of  tact  at  all  times  in  making  tests  is  a  most  im- 
portant condition  for  successful  work.  Parents  are  especially 
sensitive  about  the  defects  of  their  children  and  about  their 
being  known.  All  such  facts  when  obtained  should  be  respected 
and  discussed  only  in  the  most  guarded  way. 

Physical  Measurements. 

If  possible  a  room  should  be  set  aside  in  w^hich  all  of  the 
physical  tests  can  be  made  and  some  of  the  others.  Usually  it 
will  be  found  better  for  two  persons  to  work  together  in  this 
room.  Generally  it  is  well  to  have  more  than  one  child  present 
at  a  time.  This  will  do  much  to  put  them  quite  at  their 
ease. 

The  number  of  physical  measurements  that  can  be  made  is 
almost  unlimited  already  and  the  list  receives  additions  with 
the  newly  published  work  of  every  laboratory  of  psychology, 
physiology  or  pedagogy.  However,  the  very  great  majority 
of  these  are  neither  desirable  nor  yet  feasible  for  school  children. 
If  it  is  desired,  this  work  may  be  gone  into  in  as  great  detail 
as  the  Bureau  of  Education  (2)  at  Washington  has  done.  The 
following  are  the  anthropometric  and  psycho-physiologic  data 
gathered  there:  "  Number  of  pupil;  name;  date;  school  grade; 
name  of  observer;  sex;  date  of  birth;  age  in  years  and  months; 
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color  of  hair,  of  eyes,  of  skin;  first  born,  second  born,  later 
born;  weight;  lung  capacity;  depth  of  chest;  width  of  chest; 
height,  sitting  height;  strength  of  lift,  of  arms,  of  right  hand 
grasp,  of  left  hand  grasp,  total  strength;  is  the  subject  left- 
handed?  maximum  length  of  head;  maximum  width  of  head; 
cephalic  index;  distance  between  zygomatic  arches;  between 
external  edges  of  orbits;  between  corners  of  eyes;  length  of 
nose;  width  of  nose  ;  height  of  nose;  nasal  index;  length  of 
ears,  right,  left;  length  of  hands,  right,  left;  width  of  mouth; 
thickness  of  lips;  least  sensibility  to  locality,  right  wrist, 
left  wrist;  least  sensibility  to  heat,  right  wrist,  left  wrist;  least 
sensibility  to  contact  on  the  skin  by  pressure  of  two  points, 
right  temporal  muscle,  left  temporal  muscle;  least  sensibility 
to  smell,  right  nostril,  left  nostril;  least  sensibility  of  muscle  to 
sense  of  weight,  right  hand,  left  hand;  pulse;  respiration." 

While  it  is  very  probable  that  all  such  tests  will  some  day  be 
made  generally,  yet  it  does  not  now  seem  advisable  for  begin- 
ners. For  the  teacher  it  is  worth  while  to  advise  measurements 
of  height,  both  standing  and  sitting,  weight,  and  such  tests 
of  the  senses,  of  fatigue  and  of  motor  ability  as  wdll  enable  her 
to  tell  when  children  are  incapacitated  in  any  way  from  the 
performance  of  any  of  their  school  duties.  The  abnormal  in 
any  of  these  lines  is  so  likely  to  produce  dullness  mentally  that 
the  teacher  must  be  watchful  concerning  them. 

All  raemoranda  should  show  the  time  of  day  and  weather 
conditions  under  which  the  tCvSts  were  taken.  Fatigue  and 
weight  vary  a  good  deal,  especiall}^  with  the  time  of  day  and 
weather.  So  far  as  possible  the  repetition  of  tests  should  be 
made  under  the  same  conditions. 

Beginning,  then,  with  height  measurements,  the  directions 
given  by  Boas,  (4)  the  leading  anthropometrist  of  the  country, 
should  be  followed:  "Height  standing:  Let  the  person  stand 
close  to  the  wall  in  front  of  the  measuring  rod.  His  heels  must 
be  close  together,  touching  the  wall  and  he  must  stand  perfectly 
straight,  looking  straight  ahead  without  raising  or  dropping 
the  chin,  the  head  touching  the  wall.  Read  off  the  height  of 
the  crown  of  the  head  by  means  of  the  triangle,  pressing  one 
side  against  the  rod,  the  other  against  the  crown  of  the  head." 

"  Height  sitting:  Put  a  low  level  seat  (for  instance  a  small 
wooden  box)  in  front  of  the  measuring  rod.  Let  the  person 
sit  on  it  so  that  his  knees  are  about  five  inches  higher  than  the 
seat,  which  is  accomplished  by  making  the  seat  sufficiently  low, 
or  by  using  a  footstool.  Let  the  person  sit  far  back  close  to  the 
wall,  keeping  his  back  erect  against  the  wall.  He  must  look 
straight  ahead  without  raising  or  dropping  the  chin,  the  head 
touching  the  wall.  Give  the  height  of  the  seat  and  of  the 
crown  of  the  head." 
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"The  weight  is  to  be  taken  in  ordinary  indoor  costume." 
Fairbanks  bathroom  scales,  which  have  been  carefully  tested, 
are  recommended.  A  carefully  graded  measuring  rod  fixed  to 
the  side  of  the  room  should  be  used  if  the  portable  set  of  in- 
struments of  the  Bertillon  system  are  not  available.  From  the 
height  deduct  the  thickness  of  the  shoe  heels.  This  may  be 
ascertained  with  a  pair  of  calipers.  Get  a  number  of  the  chil- 
dren to  make  up  at  home  a  complete  suit  of  clothing  including 
shoes,  in  a  bundle,  and  bring  the  bundle  to  school,  where  it 
should  be  weighed.  Deduct  this  weight  from  the  weight 
already  taken.  Tr}^  to  establish  something  of  a  ratio  between 
the  total  weight  and  the  weight  of  the  clothing. 

Among  the  interesting  studies  which  may  be  made  at  this 
stage  is  the  following:  Study  all  of  the  children  of  a  given 
age,  for  example  the  twelve-year-olds.  How  many  of  each  are 
there  in  the  different  grades?  Compare  the  height  and  weight 
of  those  in  each  grade.  Does  there  seem  to  be  any  positive  fact 
standing  out?  Where  are  the  well  fed,  well  nourished,  the 
sickly,  the  stupid,  the  overgrown,  the  best  developed  physi- 
cally? How  about  the  school  work  of  each?  Do  children  lose 
in  weight  from  confinement  in  the  schoolroom? 

Broca's  calipers  or  those  used  in  the  Bertillon  system  maybe 
used  in  taking  the  principal  face  measurements.  The  greatest 
length  and  width  of  the  head  should  be  taken  on  a  level  with 
the  root  of  the  nose,  and  in  measuring  the  projections  of  the 
face  the  cephalometric  square  should  be  used.  The  angles  are 
taken  with  Topinard's  goniometer. 

The  degree  uf  least  susceptibility  to  pain  can  be  studied  and 
approximate  results  obtained  by  using  McDonald's  temple  al- 
gometer,  or  Cattell's  hand  algometer.  The  instrument  is 
applied  to  temple  or  hand,  and  as  soon  as  the  pressure  becomes 
in  the  least  degree  disagreeable  the  degree  of  pressure  is  read 
ofif  from  the  scale  by  the  operator. 

Something  of  the  relative  development  of  the  sense  of  touch 
may  be  determined  by  the  use  of  the  aesthesiometer.  The  sub- 
ject, with  eyes  closed,  is  asked  to  distinguish  when  he  is 
touched  with  one  point  or  two.  The  distance  at  which  the  two 
points  of  the  instrument  are   thought  to  be  one  is  noted. 

The  threshold  of  just  perceptible  touch  is  determined  easily 
by  Scripture's  set  of  touch  weights. 

The  effect  of  sight  on  the  judgment  of  weights  is  studied 
with  a  series  of  weights  of  exactly  the  same  weight  but  differ- 
ing in  bulk.  Children  are  asked  to  arrange  the  weights  in  the 
order  of  their  weight. 

No  investigator  abroad  is  more  fruitful  in  devices  for  study- 
ing children  than  Binet.  His  "  I^'Annee  Psychologique  "  (6)  is 
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a  storehouse  of  them.  He  studied  control  and  strength  of  the 
large  muscles,  by  noting  the  ability  to  climb  a  rope  of  a  thick- 
ness suitable  for  the  hands  of  children.  Results  were  tabulated 
according  to  the  distance  climbed,  using  hands  alone,  and  also 
the  distance  using  both  hands  and  feet. 

He  also  tested  for  quickness  with  large  muscles  by  having 
each  child  of  the  school  run,  in  the  presence  of  its  males,  over 
a  twenty  or  thirty  yard  course. 

A  great  many  tests  have  been  made  for  vital  capacity  using 
the  spirometer.  Its  value  has  been  severely  criticised  and  it 
may  be  ultimately  rejected.  Binet,  fearing  it  on  hygienic 
grounds  made  use  of  a  new  device  to  get  some  idea  of  the  vital 
capacity  of  the  school  children.  He  measured  this  by  the 
distance  at  which  they  could  blow  out  a  wax  taper.  At  what 
maximal  distance  could  this  be  done?  On  a  table  a  scale  of 
distance  was  marked,  and  an  upright  bar  placed  at  the  height 
of  the  pupil's  chin,  so  that  he  could  not  lean  beyond  this.  He 
was  then  given  a  number  of  trials  till  his  maximal  distance 
was  shown.  In  connection  wdth  any  lung  power  test  take  the 
measurement  of  the  lungs  with  a  tape  line.  Measure  first 
with  the  breath  expired  as  fully  as  possible  and  then  with 
the  lungs  filled.     Measure  just  under  the  arm. 

The  chronoscope  is  used  for  measuring  reaction  time.  Gen- 
erally it  will  be  necessary  to  get  as  inexpensive  a  one  as  pos- 
sible. Of  the  less  expensive  the  Vernier  is  perhaps  the  most 
satisfactory.  Scripture's  is  also  very  good.  The  question  with 
this  is  how  quickly  can  a  child  react  in  response  to  a  given 
signal  either  of  sound,  flight,  or  touch.  A  somewhat  com- 
plicated device  is  necessary  if  reaction  and  choice  are  to  be 
tested  at  the  same  time. 

The  dynamometer  is  used  in  measuring  the  strength  of  grip. 
Smedley's,  (7)  which  is  adjustable  to  the  hands  of  children,  is 
preferable.  Scripture's  and  Binet's  each  give  some  measure  of 
the  strength  of  the  great  muscles  of  the  body.  Several  trials 
should  be  given  always.  The  hands  may  alternate  with  the 
hand  dynamometer.  Record  all  of  the  results,  not  only  for 
getting  the  maximum  grip,  but  also  for  the  number  of  efforts 
necessary  to  do  the  best.  The  larger  instrument  is  also  adjust- 
able to  the  height  of  the  pupil.  These  tests  like  many  other 
of  the  physical  tests  are  also  used  in  fatigue  studies. 

Fatigue. 

Among  the  many  factors  that  must  be  considered  in  the  suc- 
cessful organization  of  school  work  is  that  of  children's  suscep- 
tibility to  over-fatigue.  There  is  a  degree  of  fatigue  that  is 
normal  and  unobjectionable.  One  tires  from  his  day's  work, 
but  he  knows  that  he  will  be  quite  able  to  resume  work  on  the 
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morrow  and  that  he  will  doubtless  sleep  better  and  have  a 
better  appetite  for  having  been  fatigued.  The  abnormal  phase 
cannot  be  passed  over  so  lightly.  It  appears  when  work  has  been 
too  long  continued  for  some  time,  varying  with  the  individual. 
The  night's  rest  leaves  one  feeling  more  fatigued  than  on  the 
evening  before.  It  takes  some  time  to  throw  this  off.  There 
may  be  sudden  muscular  movements  without  the  person  being 
able  to  prevent  them,  twitchings  of  hands  and  face  or  eyes, 
lack  of  ordinary  color  in  the  face,  shaky  writing,  inaccuracy 
of  ordinarily  well  done  work,  irritability  of  temper,  dullness  in 
the  recitations,  poor  memory  for  the  time  being,  dulling  of 
the  senses,  sleeplessness  and  nervousness.  The  degree  of  over- 
fatigue is  shown  to  a  great  extent  by  the  number  of  these 
symptoms  present. 

It  is  possible  for  each  to  work  out  a  certain  order  of  duties 
and  rest  periods  in  order  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  work 
done  for  each  day.  This  will  be  found  to  vary  to  some  extent 
with  the  season  and  weather  as  well  as  health. 

In  studying  the  order  and  amount  of  work  which  should  be 
exacted  of  each  child  the  problem  is  further  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  growth  and  development  have  not  ceased  with  them 
and  that  they  are  also  irregular.  Among  the  general  questions  to 
be  considered  are: — How  does  susceptibility  to  fatigue  vary 
with  the  season  and  weather?  There  is  generally  a  year  in  the 
early  teens  when  both  sexes  fatigue  more  readily  than  in  the 
years  immediately  before  and  after.  What  allowances  should 
be  made  for  this  ?  Was  there  such  a  period  in  the  life  of  the 
students?  Do  children  when  growing  rapidly  suffer  more  from 
fatigue  than  at  other  times  or  less?  Do  boys  or  girls  fatigue 
the  more  readily  ?  To  what  extent  ought  rapidly  growing  chil- 
dren to  be  chided  for  laziness  ? 

General  observation  and  practice  have  done  something  in 
determining  the  order  of  the  school  programme  with  reference  to 
fatigue,  but  the  programme  is  by  no  means  scientific.  Thoughtful 
study  will  do  much  more.  What  can  you  say  about  the  follow- 
ing problems? 

To  what  extent  should  the  same  programme  be  followed  daily  ? 
What  is  the  best  time  of  day  for  each  class?  What  should  be 
the  order  and  frequency  of  the  recesses  or  of  the  "physical 
training?"  How  long  can  a  class  be  held  on  the  same  subject 
to  advantage?  How  does  interest  in  a  subject  affect  the  readi- 
ness with  which  fatigue  appears? 

But  there  is  a  factor  quite  likely  to  appear  in  a  study  of 
fatigue  in  the  pupils,  that  may  wholly  change  results  in  unex- 
pected ways:  The  teacher — her  health,  nervous  condition, 
amount  of  sleep  she  has  had  the  night  before,  whether  she  ex- 
hausted herself  by  working  too  late  or  by  having  "  too  good  a 
time  ' '  or  not. 
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The  work  of  Dr.  Hodge  on  the  changes  in  nerve  cells  due  to 
fatigue  led  to  a  great  deal  of  study  of  fatigue,  and  Galton 
shortly  after  gave  these  four  tests  for  detecting  it  in  its  incipient 
state: — The  length  of  time  during  which  neatness  of  execution 
can  be  sustained  in  performing  a  prolonged  task;  promptness 
and  sureness  of  memory  in  simple  things;  common  sense  arith- 
metical problems;  and  reaction  time. 

One  class  of  investigators,  following  the  lead  of  the  Russian 
alienist  Sikorsky,  have  made  their  tests  center  around  dictation 
exercises,  and  this  indeed  has  many  advantages.  No  special 
apparatus  is  necessary.  Dictation  work  is  so  common  that  the 
effect  of  practice  would  be  too  slight  to  affect  the  results.  Dic- 
tation of  work  in  different  branches  of  study  may  also  be  given. 
Further,  it  is  easy  to  sum  up  results. 

Using  this  method  the  following  is  suggested,  and  others 
can  doubtless  be  devised:  Have  the  pupils  copy  from  dictation 
just  before  and  after  each  recitation  during  the  day.  For  each 
dictation  select  a  half-dozen  sentences,  each  of  which  shall  be 
from  one  of  the  school  text  books  and  shall  have  twenty-five 
syllables  in  it, — at  least  the  same  number  of  syllables.  The 
percentage  of  error  as  it  varies  during  the  day,  how  affected 
by  recesses  as  well  as  recitations,  and  the  length  of  time  taken 
for  each  dictation  will  be  among  the  points  of  interest  worth 
studying.  Should  "physical  training"  be  a  part  of  the  daily 
programme?  Compare  results  before  and  after  with  those  be- 
fore and  after  a  recess  during  which  the  children  have  engaged 
in  moderate  plays  and  games.  Study  the  phrases,  words  and 
letters  with  reference  to  any  omission  of  each,  change  of  place 
of  word  or  letter,  insertion  of  word  or  letter  not  dictated,  sub- 
stitution of  w^ord  or  letter  not  dictated,  or  of  one  for  another, 
and  finally  the  doubhng  of  a  letter  or  not  doubling  it  as  was 
right.  This  study  may  be  abbreviated  by  making  but  two  or 
three  tests  during  the  day,  or  it  may  be  varied  by  making  the 
test  once  or  twice  a  day  during  a  week  at  the  same  period  each 
time. 

Another  group  of  investigators  have  experimented  with  the 
addition,  subtraction  and  multiplication  of  simple  numbers. 
These  have  arranged  their  work  very  much  according  to  the 
plan  suggested  byKraepelin  in  an  article  translated  for  the  Pop. 
Sci.  Mo.  Vol.  XLIX.  Although  he  is  speaking  particularly  of 
mental  ability,  what  he  says  applies  to  the  testing  of  fatigue. 
Adults  are  evidently  in  mind  and  the  test  needs  to  be  abbreviated 
to  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  work  for  children,  according 
to  grade.  He  says: — '  *  The  measure  is  afforded  by  determining 
the  number  of  small,  similar  problems  resolved  by  the  subject  in 
a  given  time — such,  for  example,  as  numbering  letters,  reading, 
the   learning   by  heart    of  a   series   of  numbers  or   syllables, 
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and  the  onitinuous  addition  of  columns  of  numbers.  In  the 
last  mentioned  the  person  under  trial  is  set  to  adding  figures 
ranged  under  one  another,  in  a  book  printed  expressly 
for  that  purpose,  for  a  considerable  time,  without  stopping 
under  some  circumstances  for  several  hours.  When  the  sum 
reaches  a  hundred,  the  hundred  is  simply  carried  on  and  added 
to  the  excess  in  units.  A  bell  sounds  every  five  minutes,  when 
the  candidate  draws  a  line  after  the  last  added  number.  At 
the  end  of  the  trial  it  is  easy  to  determine  how  many  numbers 
the  person  can  add  every  five  minutes." 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  one  will  make  more  errors  the 
longer  he  works.  For  a  time  at  least  the  number  of  errors  may 
show  a  decrease.  Effectiveness  increases  for  a  time  generally 
as  one  warms  up  for  the  work  in  hand.  Spurts  of  ability  are 
to  be  expected  as  well  as  intervals  of  fatigue  greater  than 
others. 

This  test  has  also  been  tried  frequently  : — Having  all  of  the 
pupils  start  at  a  given  signal  let  them  make  as  many  figures  of 
a  given  kind,  e.  g.,  6's,  during  a  period  of  two  minutes.  Com- 
pare the  number  made  at  different  times  during  the  day. 

Similarly  have  a  series  of  pages  in  their  readers  in  mind  and 
let  them  count  the  letters  in  the  first  ten  lines  on  any  one  given 
page,  sending  them  to  a  different  page  each  time. 

Have  results  handed  in  each  time  with  the  name  of  the  pupil 
written  on  the  slip  of  paper. 

In  the  arithmetic  work  note  carefully  the  effect  of  practice 
on  the  amount  of  work  that  can  be  done  in  a  given  time.  This 
amount  ought  to  show  interesting  changes  during  the  year, 
particularly  during  the  winter  and  spring  months. 

The  ergograph  has  been  the  instrument  used  by  yet  another 
group  of  students:  led  by  Mosso.  (8)  (9)  Where  apparatus  is 
available  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  this  instrument.  A  two- 
minute  test  with  this  at  set  intervals  during  the  day  will  show 
interesting  variations  of  power.  The  curve  for  each  individual 
will  be  tolerably  constant  but  will  show  modifications  due  to 
health  and  fatigue. 

Similarly  the  dynamometer  may  be  used  in  fatigue  studies  as 
well  as  the  tremograph,  sesthesiometer  and  chronoscope.  Gries- 
bach  with  the  sesthesiometer  tested  the  sensibility  of  the  fore- 
head, cheek,  ball  of  thumb,  end  of  the  index  finger,  tip  of  the 
nose  and  the  underlip.  The  value  of  this  test  is  seriously  dis- 
puted by  Leuba  and  Bolton.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  con- 
siderable variation  in  .sensibility  to  touch,  steadiness  of  control, 
degree  of  strength,  and  reaction  time  will  appear  with  season, 
health  and  fatigue. 

Binet  and  Henri  report  other  tests  principally  important  in 
showing  a  number  of  changes  which  accompany  mental  activity, 
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but  which  may  also  be  used  to  test  for  fatigue;  the  rapidity  of 
the  heart  beat,  the  capillary  circulation,  the  blood  pressure, 
the  temperature  of  the  body,  the  number  and  shape  of  the  re- 
spiratory beats,  automatic  muscular  action  and  changes  in  nutri- 
tion. These  cannot  well  be  made  in  the  schoolroom,  though 
some  of  them  the  teacher  can  note  in  her  own  case. 

Nervo2is7iess  and  Chorea.  ( 1 1 )  Tendencies  toward  nervousness 
and  chorea  are  very  common  among  American  children.  One 
should  early  learn  to  use  these  and  keep  close  watch  for  them 
in  those  children  who  are  in  the  kindergarten  and  in  children 
who  are  taking  instrumental  music  lessons.  Repeat  these  tests 
at  intervals  of  six  or  eight  weeks  on  these  children. 

Se7ise  Tests.  Mental  brightness  or  dullness  is  closely  asso- 
ciated with  physical  conditions.  Sense  defects  show  themselves 
in  some  mental  deficiency,  and  the  defect  remedied  the  mental 
condition  at  once  responds.  It  is  very  important  to  know  what 
pupils  have  any  sense  defect  of  consequence  and  to  make  due 
allowance  for  it.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  teacher  shall  have 
the  skill  of  the  physician,  but  that  she  shall  be  able  to  tell 
whether  or  no  any  serious  defects  exist  and  something  of  its 
nature.  It  is  not  well  to  make  close  enquiries  of  pupils  con- 
cerning symptoms.  Suggesting  symptoms  is  a  sure  way  to  get 
them  among  children  in  great  frequency. 

The  Eyes.  One  easily  sees  those  children  whose  eyes  show 
some  inflammation  or  suppuration  of  the  lids,  those  with  the 
strained  look  characteristic  of  weak  eyes,  and  those  who  hold 
the  book  too  near  the  eyes  when  studying.  Those  with  the 
suppurated  eyes  should  be  sent  home  for  treatment.  There  is 
likely  to  be  contagion  in  the  condition. 

Have  a  test  in  copying  work  from  the  board.  Write  for  the 
children  on  the  board  a  few  sentences  in  a  hand  large  enough 
for  them  to  read  easily.  Have  the  sentences  copied.  Note  the 
papers.  Are  there  any  serious  mistakes?  Make  a  list  of  those 
children  who  have  failed  seriously.  Of  course  children  who 
cannot  read  and  write  cannot  be  included  in  this  test  Add  to 
the  list  any  who  are  particularly  inattentive  in  work.  Visit 
the  homes  of  these  children  and  learn  all  that  is  available  con- 
cerning the  peculiarities  of  the  children.  Give  or  send  to  each 
parent  or  guardian  a  copy  of  the  following  general  letter.  It 
is  adapted  from  those  used  by  Principals  Atkinson  and  Scudder. 

Ivocality, Date, , 

ToM : 

Dear  : 


We  shall  be  glad  to  confer  wnth  you  from  time  to  time  and 
to  receive  from  you  any  information  in  regard  to  your 
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especially  of  h interests  out  of  school,   that  you   may  be 

willing  to  give  us.  Your  replies  will  be  treated  as  confidential 
if  )'ou  so  desire.  The  information  will  be  used  by  the  school 
authorities  only,  and  is  asked  for  in  order  that  we  may  be  able 
to  do  our  best  possible  for  the  children  under  our  care. 

You  will  greatly  oblige  if  you  will  fill  out  and  return  this 
blank  within  a  week. 
Name  of  pupil,  Date  of  birth, 

Condition  of  health  during  the  past  year  or  two, 

Tendency  to  or  frequency  of  headaches, 

Is  eyesight,  hearing  or  throat  defective  in  any  way  of  which 
you  know? 

How  many  hours  sleep  does have? 

Does take  time  enough  to  eat  a  good  breakfast  and  din- 
ner each  day  before  coming  to  school  ? 

About  how  much  time  is  spent  each  day  in  recreation  and 
exercise  ? 

Mention  any  injurious  effects  that  seem  to  you  to  be  traceable 
to  school  influences  or  requirements. 

On  returning  from  school  is  there  any  headache,  nervousness, 
fretfulness  or  low  spirits? 

Does  this  appear  more  marked  at  the  end  of  the  week?  (If 
so,  and  it  becomes  more  noticeable  by  the  end  of  the  month, 
we  hope  that  you  will  inform  us  of  it. ) 

We  regard  care  of  the  health  and  the  development  of  a  strong 
phj^sique,  especially  with  girls,  as  far  more  important  than 
study.  Considerations  of  health,  therefore,  should  always  come 
first;  but  health,  permitting  of  good  hard  study,  is  one  of  the 
cardinal  virtues  of  school  life.  This  involves  the  problem  of 
diet,  regular  hours  of  sleep,  a  minimum  of  excitement — parties, 
etc., — plenty  of  recreation |and  a  reasonable  share  for  both  boys 
and  girls  in  the  duties  of  the  home,  and  some  regular  home 
study  after  the  sixth  grade  is  reached. 

Your  cordial  co-operation  in  the  work  of  the  school  is 
solicited. 

Yours  very  truly, . 

Parents  easily  overlook  defects  seen  every  day.  Study  your 
returns  carefully  for  any  children  that  appear  to  3^ou  to  have  seri- 
ous defects  not  mentioned  in  the  filled  out  blanks.  It  is  possible 
for  the  teacher  to  determine  some  sense  defects  not  reported 
unless  the  children  have  been  examined  by  oculist  or  aurist. 

Get  Snellen's  (12)  test  types  or  Queen's.  The  use  of  either  or 
both  of  these  is  advisable.  Both  should  give  the  same  results, 
and  it  will  be  well  to  check  against  possible  error  while  learning 
to  use  them  by  using  both  with  a  number  of  children  at  the 
same  sitting.     It  must  particularly  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
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cards  should  be  kept  out  of  sight  when  not  in  use.  Children 
quickly  commit  the  lists  of  letters  and  give  them  whether  they 
see  them  or  not.  For  special  use  with  illiterates,  and  with 
children  too  young  to  read,  use  one  of  the  Snellen  cards  on 
which  the  letters  are  all  E's  but  so  placed  that  the  letters  face 
in  different  directions.  The  test  consists  in  being  able  to  tell 
in  what  direction  the  letter  opens.  Whatever  card  is  used  it 
should  be  hung  in  a  clear  light. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Allport's  (13)  blank  used  in  his  tests 
made  in  the  Minneapolis  schools.     It  is  worth  following. 

Public  Schools. 

Date,  School, 

Principal Examiner 

Instructions  for  Eye  Examinations. 

The  examination  should  be  made  privately  and  singly,  in  a 
room  apart  from  the  general  school  session. 

Ascertain  whether  the  pupil  habitually  suffers  from  inflamed 
lids  or  eyes.  Children  already  wearing  glasses  should  be  tested 
with  such  glasses  properly  adjusted  on  the  face. 

Place  a  card  of  Snellen's  Test-Types  on  the  wall  in  good  light; 
do  not  allow  the  face  of  the  card  to  be  covered  by  glass. 

The  line  marked  XX  (20)  should  be  seen  at  20  feet,  therefore 
place  the  pupil  at  20  feet  from  the  card. 

Each  eye  should  be  examined  separately. 

Hold  a  card  over  one  eye  while  the  other  is  being  examined. 
Do  not  press  upon  the  covered  eye,  as  the  pressure  might  induce 
an  incorrect  examination.  Have  the  pupil  begin  at  the  top  of 
the  test  card,  and  read  aloud  down  as  far  as  he  can,  first  with 
one  eye  and  then  with  the  other. 

If  the  pupil  does  not  habitually  suffer  from  inflamed  lids 
or  eyes,  and  can  read  a  majority  of  the  XX  (20)  test  type  with 
each  eye  and  does  not,  upon  inquiry,  complain  of  habit- 
ually tired  and  painful  eyes  or  headache  after  study,  his  eyes 
may  be  considered  satisfactory;  but  if  he  habitually  suffers  from 
inflamed  lids  or  eyes,  or  cannot  read  a  majority  of  the  XX  (20) 
types  with  each  eye,  or  habitually  complains  of  tired  and  pain- 
ful eyes  or  headache  after  study,  a  card  of  information  should 
be  sent  to  the  parent  or  guardian. 

Please  examine  your  entire  school  by  this  method,  but  only 
such  pupils  as  are  thought  necessary  to  send  to  an  oculist  need 
tabulation  in  this  blank.  May  the  first,  of  each  year,  please 
complete  this  report  and  send  it  to  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
and  a  duplicate  to  the  board  oculist.  This  will  afford  3^ou  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  your  pupils,  to  note  whether  they  follow 
your  suggestion  with  regard  to  consulting  an  oculist,  and  if 
so,  to  observe  the  effect  upon  the  pupil's  conduct,  health,  ap- 
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plication  to  study,  etc.,  which  you  will  please  carefully  but 
briefly  note  in  the  proper  place  in  this  sheet. 

First  grade  children  need  not  be  examined. 

Number — Name — Sex — Age  of  pupil. 

Does  the  pupil  habitually  suffer  from  inflamed  lids  or  eyes? 

State  the  number  of  last  line  seen  by  pupil  with  right  eye. 
Same  for  left  eye. 

Do  the  eyes  and  head  habitually  grow  weary  and  painful  after 
study? 

Did  pupil  consult  an  oculist  and  follow  advice? 

Describe  briefly  the  results  of  the  treatment." 

Astigmatism,  where  it  is  at  all  abnormal,  is  a  frequent  cause 
of  headaches.  Snellen  has  a  card  for  testing  this.  Follow  the 
directions  already  given  as  to  distance  (twenty  feet  from  the 
card),  and  test  one  eye  at  a  time.  It  is  especially  necessary  in 
this  to  avoid  the  suggestive  question.  Remember  that  there  is 
a  normal  astigmatism. 

Ask  the  pupil  to  begin  with  any  line  on  the  card,  follow  the 
lines  around  and  describe  their  color  to  you.  Ask  him  next 
to  tell  how  distinct  the  lines  are.  A  slight  change  in  color — 
apparently  to  brown — is  of  no  consequence,  but  if  this  is  very 
marked  and  the  lines  in  places  seem  to  be  blurred  it  is  a  case  to 
be  referred  to  the  oculist.  To  attempt  school  work  with  eyes 
seriously  astigmatic  means  much  suffering  to  the  pupil  and 
work  much  delayed,  with  often  the  charge  of  stupidity  against 
him. 

Queen's  card  has  certain  advantages  and  has  full  directions 
printed  on  its  back  for  its  use. 

There  is  another  defect  sometimes  found  which  is  a  defect  in 
the  muscles  moving  the  eyeball.  There  is  difficulty  in  focussing 
both  eyes  on  the  same  point.  Pupils  so  troubled  do  especially 
poor  work  in  reading.  They  are  likely  to  insert  a  word  not  in 
the  text  or  to  omit  some  of  the  words.  While  one  eye  is  on 
the  line  in  question,  the  other,  which  is  more  or  less  disregarded, 
brings  occasionally  into  the  field  of  consciousness  words  from 
some  other  part  of  the  page.  This  may  also  show  itself  in  a 
confusing  of  the  order  of  the  letters  in  trying  to  spell  a  word 
from  the  printed  or  written  page.  Such  cases  need  medical  at- 
tention. Extreme  nervousness  is  pretty  certain  to  be  present 
also. 

Color  Blindness.  This  is  not  so  serious  a  defect  as  are  the 
others  mentioned,  but  a  knowledge  of  its  presence  may  save 
embarrassment  and  account  for  certain  failures  in  map  work 
and  in  art  work.  For  its  exact  study  Bering's  apparatus  is 
rec(;mmended  by  Titchener.  For  general  school  purposes  the 
Holmgren  wools  are  satisfactory.  These  are  skeins  of  different 
colors,  first,  three  standard  test  colors — light  green,  pale  purple, 
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and  bright  red;  then  other  skeins  of  different  shades.  Scrip- 
ture's (14)  directions  for  this  test  are  as  follows:  "  The  light 
green  skein  is  laid  before  the  person  tested  and  he  is  told  to 
pick  out  of  the  heap  all  colors  that  are  like  it.  Nothing  more 
is  to  be  said;  names  of  colors  must  not  be  used.  If  he  picks 
out  grays,  brownish  grays,  yellows,  orange,  or  faint  pink,  as 
the  same,  he  is  color  blind.  Now  the  purple  skein  is  laid  before 
him.  If  he  picks  out  blue  or  violet  as  the  same  he  is  red 
blind;  if  he  selects  only  gray  or  green  he  is  green  blind.  As 
a  clincher  the  red  skein  is  used.  A  red  blind  person  will  match 
this  with  dark  greens  or  dark  browns,  while  the  green  blind 
person  will  choose  light  greens  or  light  browns." 

For  the  study  of  color  sensitiveness  the  Maxwell  color-top  is 
good.  By  means  of  this  the  exact  percentage  of  another  color 
necessary  before  its  presence  can  be  told  can  be  determined. 
One  adjusts  with  whatever  shades  are  to  be  tried. 

Hearing.  (16)  Defects  of  this  sense  are  very  common.  Many 
children  conceal  them  by  shrewd  guessing  and  carefully  watch- 
ing the  person  speaking.  Those  pupils  in  need  of  some  ex- 
act test  may  be  sifted  out  by  some  trial  tests.  It  is  always 
safe  to  place  in  this  list  the  inattentive  and  dull.  Ask  the 
pupils  to  take  pencil  and  paper  and  write  what  is  dictated  to 
them.  Make  no  explanation  of  your  reason.  Select  a  para- 
graph from  one  of  their  text-books.  Stand  behind  them  and 
read  in  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice  such  as  you  use  at  other 
times.  Read  for  five  or  even  ten  minutes.  Gather  the  papers 
and  note  those  who  have  made  mistakes  in  any  great  number. 
Later  in  the  day  or  during  the  immediately  following  days 
step  behind  these  placed  on  the  list  and  make  some  request  in 
an  ordinary  tone  of  voice  taking  care  to  speak  the  name  of  the 
pupil  last.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  select  those  who  are 
depending  a  great  deal  on  the  eye  to  help  them  in  determining 
what  is  said  to  them. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  being  able  to  hear  only  certain 
sounds  well,  and  of  being  able  to  hear  only  by  straining  the 
ear  constantly.  Again,  hearing  may  be  somewhat  intermittent. 
Such  difficulties  account  in  part  for  the  difficulties  which  some 
have  in  learning  to  spell. 

It  is  well  to  test  for  what  is  called  sound-blindness.  A  dis- 
tinguished Boston  aurist  gives  the  following  list  of  words  for 
making  this  test: — fan,  log,  long,  pen,  dog,  pod,  land,  few,  cat. 
Give  each  pupil  a  slip  of  paper.  Stand  in  the  back  part  of  the 
room  and  pronounce  these  words;  pronounce  each  but  once. 
Using  this  list  Miss  Wiltse  selected  eighty-four  pupils  in  an 
eastern  school  as  being  tone-deaf.  The  aurist  then  tested  them 
with  more  exact  means  and  found  that  the  word  test  had  failed 
on  but  four. 
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There  are  tests  which  may  be  made  in  determining  the  dis- 
tance at  which  the  whisper,  or  a  watch,  or  a  tuning-fork  may 
be  heard.  They  are  offered  by  good  authorities,  but  these 
tests,  except  perhaps  the  whisper,  do  not  seem  free  from 
sources  of  serious  error.  The  tests  already  mentioned  are  suf- 
ficient to  tell  the  teacher  who  her  defective  pupils  are,  and 
something  of  the  nature  of  their  defects,  and  this  is  all  that  is 
necessary  for  her  to  know.  If  more  exact  results  are  desired 
Seashore's  audiometer  (17)  should  be  obtained.  The  audiometer 
especially  useful  in  determining  the  possibility  of  giving  the 
child  a  training  in  music.  The  claim  so  often  made  that  any 
child  can  sing  if  it  will  but  try  is  not  founded  on  fact,  as  Sea- 
shore's work  so  clearly  shows. 

The  Throat  a7id  Nose.  Closely  allied  to  ear  troubles  are  dis- 
orders of  throat  and  nose.  (18)  Here,  again,  it  is  the  stupid, 
the  dull,  and  the  inattentive  that  should  be  in  mind.  "Adenoid 
growths"  often  clog  the  nasal  passages,  making  it  more  or 
less  difficult  to  breath  through  them.  Nervousness,  dullness 
and  headaches  result.  The  tonsils  may  be  diseased  or  enlarged. 
Select  pupils  who  breath  through  the  mouth  habitually.  Take 
opportunities  when  they  can  be  spoken  to  alone.  Ask  them  to 
close  first  one  nostril  and  then  another.  If  they  cannot  breath 
through  the  nose  readily  advise  them  to  consult  their 
physician. 

Motor  Tests.  In  the  study  of  the  motor  ability  of  children 
Bryan's  classic  work  is  still  easily  the  leader.  This,  like 
others  of  the  same  class,  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  to  get 
something  of  a  scientific  basis  for  the  school  room  work  involv- 
ing the  muscles, — drawing,  writing,  manual  training,  kinder- 
garten employments,  etc.  Bryan(i8)  studied  the  normal  rates 
of  movement  of  all  of  the  joints  of  the  upper  extremities  by 
means  of  a  telegraph  key  with  a  clockwork  registering  appa- 
ratus attached.  He  tested  the  precision  of  movement  in  chil- 
dren by  means  of  apparatus  which  he  describes  as  follows: 
•'Strips  of  platinum  foil  were  pasted  smoothly  on  plate  glass  so 
as  to  make  an  angle  oi  2%  degrees.  A  small  steel  needle  set  in 
a  common  wooden  penholder,  served  as  stylus.  Three  to  four 
La  Clanche  cells  constituted  the  battery.  A  telegraph  sounder 
gave  the  signal  when  the  needle  touched  the  platinum."  Each 
child  witnessed  others  working  before  his  turn  came.  Seated 
before  the  apparatus  he  was  given  six  trials  with  each  hand  in 
the  effort  to  move  the  pen  as  far  up  the  angle  as  possible  with- 
out touching  either  side.  Bryan  further  tested  precision  by 
asking  them  to  try  when  seated  at  the  table  to  put  a  pen  in  a 
hole  a  milimeter  square,  the  arm  being  held  about  a  foot  above 
the  hole. 

Another  test  for  accuracy  is  that  reported  by  Bagley.(i9)  It 
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is  a  variation  of  the  old  game  with  bean  bags.  "A  recording 
target  was  mounted  upon  a  table,  the  target  being  inclined 
backward  to  make  an  angle  of  45  degrees  with  the  table  top. 
The  target  consisted  of  a  wooden  frame  with  a  solid  back,  the 
frame  being  fastened  to  the  back  by  means  of  hinges.  Into  this 
frame  a  sheet  of  paper  was  inserted  having  marked  upon  its 
center  a  black  bull's  eye  10  mm.  in  diameter.  Behind  this  was 
a  sheet  of  carbon  paper  and  a  sheet  of  record  paper  upon  which 
the  imprCvSsions  were  preserved.  The  subject  was  placed  two 
meters  away,  facing  the  target,  and  was  prevented  from  mov- 
ing nearer  by  a  movable  upright.  He  was  given  10  marbles 
and  directed  to  toss  them  one  at  a  time,  attempting  to  strike 
the  bull's  eye  at  each  trial." 

Among  other  tests  of  this  kind  worth  trying  may  be  men- 
tioned the  following:  Test  accuracy  of  touch  by  placing  be- 
fore children  a  card  on  which  are  arranged  rows  of  dots,  the 
dots  in  the  same  row  standing  at  equal  distances  but  the  dis- 
tances varying  with  the  rows.  In  this  a  pen  may  be  used,  but 
the  arm  should  be  held  free  above  the  table. 

Arrange  series  of  points,  some  three,  some  four,  and  so  on 
up  to  even  six  or  seven  inches  distance  apart.  Test  the  ability 
of  the  children,  holding  the  arm  free  from  the  table,  to  connect 
these  points. 

Rapidity  of  movement  may  also  be  tested  by  the  use  of  the 
device  already  mentioned, — all  trying  during  two  minutes  to 
see  how  many  6's  they  can  make. 

In  studying  results  compare  the  ability  of  the  bright  pupils 
with  the  duller,  and  the  boys  with  the  girls, — children  of  one 
age  with  those  of  another.  Does  there  seem  to  be  any  period 
when  ability  to  do  exact  work  increases  more  rapidly  than  at 
others?  Do  there  seem  to  be  any  periods  when  power  is  lost? 
Note  these  points  also  with  succeeding  tests. 

Some  years  ago  I  became  interested  in  the  adaptation  of  the 
work  of  the  kindergarten  to  the  the  motor  ability(ii)  of  young 
children,  and  gathered  and  used  in  Worcester  a  number  of 
tests.  Among  them  were  the  following:  Ask  the  child  to 
stand  with  his  feet  close  together  and  hands  at  sides.  Is  there 
any  swaying  of  the  body?  Try  the  same  with  the  eyes  closed. 
Is  there  any  difference?  Have  him  walk  across  the  room  back- 
wards with  eyes  closed.  (Keep  near  him  to  prevent  falling.) 
Is  there  any  dragging  of  either  foot,  walking  with  the  feet 
apart,  or  turning  to  right  or  left?  Have  him  try  to  sit  still  a 
half  a  minute  exactly.  Note  all  of  the  efforts  that  he  makes  in 
doing  this.  Does  he  hold  his  breath?  It  was  thought  that  these 
three  would  show  in  some  degree  some  facts  concerning  the 
relatively  incomplete  control  of  muscles  which  children  have. 
The  fourth  test  was  Warner's  (11)  test  for  nervousness.     It  is 
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as  follows:  Ask  the  child  when  you  have  him  alone  to  close 
his  eyes  and  hold  out  his  hands  horizontally  with  palm  of  hand 
vertical,  with  fingers  spread.  (Show  him  how.)  Is  there 
tremor  or  twitching  of  the  fingers?  Which  ones,  and  in  what 
directions?  Is  it  slight  or  distinct?  The  following  is  Sturgis's 
test  for  chorea — St.  Vitus  Dance:  "The  hand  test  is  infal- 
lible and  may  be  thus  applied:  Bid  the  child  to  hold  up  both 
hands  open,  with  extended  arms,  the  palms  toward  you.  If 
that  is  done  steadily,  both  hands  upright,  and  both  alike,  no 
finger  or  hand  quivering,  no  falling  back  of  either  hand,  noth- 
ing to  choose  between  the  positions  of  the  two,  then  the  child 
has  not,  nor  is  it  near  (either  before  or  after)  St.  Vitus  dance. 
You  may  confirm  this  test  by  another.  I^et  the  child  place  the 
open  hands  upon  5'ours  palm  to  palm.  Look  then  at  the  back 
of  the  child's  hands,  observe  whether  fingers  or  thumbs  (espe- 
cially the  latter)  repose  without  tremor  and  without  restraint." 
For  some  studj-  of  ability  to  use  the  finer  muscles  exactly 
the  following  questions  were  asked,  and  many  of  the  tests 
tried:  Does  the  child  dress  himself?  Button  clothing,  and 
fasten  hooks  and  eyes?  Can  he  tie  the  ends  of  a  string  to- 
gether? In  what  kind  of  a  knot?  Can  he  thread  a  needle? 
How  small  a  one?  In  which  hand  does  he  hold  it?  Can  he  in- 
terlace slats  of  paste  board?  Try  him  with  four  and  with  six. 
If  he  does  not  succeed  show  him  how  once,  and  then  see  if  he 
can  succeed.  Can  he  wind  thread  on  a  spool?  How  does  he 
do  it?  Can  he  spin  a  top  made  of  half  a  spool  or  of  a  button 
mold?  Can  he  snap  a  marble?  Can  he  hop  on  either  foot? 
Stand  on  tip-toes  or  heels?  Can  he  hop  on  each  foot?  Make 
some  simple  pattern  of  blocks  composed  of  eight  square  blocks. 
Can  he  imitate  the  pattern?  Count  and  beat  time,  double, 
treble,  quadruple.  Can  he  do  it?  Rapidly?  Can  he  march, 
keeping  step  as  you  count  time  or  play  for  him?  Can  he  run 
and  keep  time?  Does  he  when  marching,  move  head,  mouth, 
eyes  or  tongue?  Pat  the  top  of  your  head  and  at  the  same 
time  move  the  other  in  a  circle  on  your  breast.  Can  he  imi- 
tate you?  Rest  your  forearms  on  the  table,  the  hands  in  an 
easy  position  with  the  fingers  curved,  and  the  low^er  parts  of 
the  palms  and  the  tips  of  the  fingers  touching  the  surface  of 
the  table.  Begin  tapping,  letting  the  movement  proceed  rap- 
idly from  the  little  fingers  to  the  thumbs.  Ask  him  to  imitate 
you.  Notice  the  movements  that  he  actually  makes.  Are  they 
with  the  hand  and  arm  moving  together  from  the  elbow;  the 
whole  hand  moving  from  the  wrist;  all  the  fingers  moving  in 
unison  from  the  knuckles;  or  with  index  finger  alternating 
with  the  other  three?  Reverse  the  tapping  beginning  with  the 
thumbs.  Can  he  imitate  you  any  better?  Just  what  does  he 
do?     Can  he  drive  a  nail  or  hit  it  squarely  after  several  trials 
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when  started  for  him?  Can  he  roll  a  hoop?  Skate?  Turn  a 
summersault  or  walk  on  his  hands?  (The  boy  of  course.) 
What  movements  seem  to  you  to  be  the  most  difficult  to  learn  ? 

The  control  of  the  large  muscles  may  be  studied  to  advan- 
tage by  the  use  of  Bullard's  and  Brackett's  ataxiagraph.(2o) 
By  means  of  this  the  involuntary  movements  made  in  the 
effort  to  stand  perfectly  still  are  charted.  Jastrow's  automato- 
graph  I  have  made  a  good  deal  of  use  of  in  studying  the  con- 
trol of  the  large  muscles  of  the  arm.  Results  with  this  are 
similarly  charted  on  smoked  paper.  For  the  study  of  the  ex- 
act control  of  the  finer  muscles  of  the  fingers  I  have  used  Bul- 
lard  and  Brackett's  ataxiagraph.  Binet  and  Delabarre  have 
both  devised  excellent  ataxiagraphs.  In  these  studies  compare 
the  power  of  children  with  that  of  adults.  Does  there  seem  to 
be  any  law  of  the  order  of  development  of  control? 

The  Plays  ayid  Games  of  Children.  (^21)  This  is  a  field  which 
has  been  allowed  to  grow  up  with  very  little  care  from  the 
teacher.  The  play  ground  should  concern  her  as  much  as  the 
recitation.  It  affords  opportunities  that  are  unlimited  for  mould- 
ing character.  It  is  wise  to  be  a  careful  student  of  plays  and 
games  and  to  have  at  hand  some  of  the  better  literature  of  the 
subject. 

There  is  not  in  this  country  that  settled  condition  which  has 
led  to  something  like  the  established  order  of  plays  found  in 
other  lands.  There  are,  however,  strong  tendencies  toward 
this.  Something  of  this  may  be  noted  by  keeping  memoranda 
during  some  months  of  the  plays  the  children  themselves  start. 
When  some  such  data  have  been  secured  study  it  with  refer- 
ence to  the  character  of  the  plays.  There  is  some  special  ele- 
ment in  each,  some  preference  due  to  season,  weather,  disposi- 
tion, or  sex.  One  should  recall  his  own  childhood  favorites 
and  that  of  friends. 

For  a  language  lesson  or  ' '  composition  ' '  lesson  the  chil- 
dren may  be  asked  to  write  all  of  the  plays  and  games  they 
know,  stating  those  they  like  and  why,  as  well  as  those  they 
dislike  and  why,  and  what  time  of  year  they  think  each  should 
be  played. 

For  another  exercise  they  may  write  their  answers  to  this 
list  of  questions:  What  games  have  you  or  your  friends  in- 
vented? Describe  each.  How  long  did  you  play  them  before 
giving  them  up?  To  what  extent  did  other  children  imitate 
you?  What  do  you  play,  and  how  do  you  amuse  yourself 
when  you  are  alone?  When  3^ou  have  one,  two  or  more  play- 
mates? What  do  you  do  for  evening  amusements?  What  games 
do  you  think  suitable  for  Sundays?  What  else  do  you  do  to 
amuse  yourself?  What  playthings  have  you  made?  What  toys 
do  you  like  best?     What  ones  have  you  quit  playing  with? 
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Even  boys  like  dolls,  though  they  would  feel  disgraced  to 
own  it.  Their  liking  for  them  is  pronounced  at  some  period, 
and  later  it  changes  over  to  some  other  form  like  brownies. 
See  what  can  be  done  with  this.  "You  may  write  all  you  can 
about  dolls.  Tell  why  boys  dislike  them.  Did  you  ever  know 
bo3's  to  play  with  them?  Or  with  brownies?  How  old  were 
these  boys?  What  kinds  of  dolls  do  you  know  children  to 
have?  Do  they  ever  play  that  they  are  sick?  What  diseases 
do  they  play  that  they  have?  What  medicines  do  they  play 
that  they  give  them?  How  do  they  manage  to  get  some  one  to 
play  doctor  for  them?  Do  they  ever  play  funerals  with  them? 
How  do  they  play  it?  Do  they  ever  play  doll  parties?  Tell 
how  it  is  played.  What  is  done  with  dolls  at  night?  What 
kinds  of  dolls  are  liked  best?" 

Most  children  have  at  some  time  made  some  collection, 
stamps,  buttons,  cigar  tags,  etc.  For  a  language  exercise  ask 
them  to  answer  the  following:  What  is  your  collection?  How 
large  is  it?  When  did  you  begin  it?  How  long  have  you  had 
it?  Where  do  you  keep  it?  What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
it?  What  made  you  think  of  making  it?  Why  do  you  like  it? 
Did  you  ever  have  any  others?  What  became  of  them?  Which 
was  your  favorite?     Why? 

Mental  Ability. 

It  is  worth  trying  to  test  as  exactly  as  possible  this  power  in 
different  lines.  The  teacher  is  interested  in  knowing  how  rap- 
idly any  given  kind  of  work  can  be  done  to  advantage  by  each 
child,  what  his  rate  of  improvement  is,  his  power  of  retention, 
his  susceptibility  to  fatigue  and  capacity  for  recuperation,  how 
long  after  beginning  a  given  piece  of  work  before  he  can  be 
doing  his  best,  his  tendency  to  work  best  by  spurts,  the  de- 
gree to  which  he  can  concentrate  attention,  and  the  peculiari- 
ties of  his  memory.  Individual  psychology  is  largely  the  field 
here,  and  there  is  now  a  marked  pushing  in  that  direction. 
All  of  these  factors  just  mentioned  are  important  in  determin- 
ing mental  efficiency.  No  one  test  is  exclusively  mental,  hence 
the  great  difficulty  in  attempting  an  exact  classification. 

What  is  the  range  of  children's  knowledge  at  the  time  when 
they  enter  school?  What  can  they  do?  The  significance  of 
this  problem  was  grasped  by  a  German  investigator  who  pub- 
lished in  1869  the  results  of  an  investigation  on  this  subject. 
Shortly  afterwards  President  Hall  (22)  elaborated  a  series  of 
questions  which  were  given  to  Boston  children.  These  ques- 
tions bore  on  what  children  had  seen  of  animal  life  in  its  nor- 
mal environment,  what  they  had  seen  of  both  country  and 
city  life,  where  all  they  had  been,  what  all  they  could  do, what 
stories  they  knew  from  the  Bible  and  other  sources,  what  phe- 
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nomena  of  the  heavens  they  had  noticed,  with  what  of  plant 
life  they  were  familiar,  what  knowledge  they  had  of  their  own 
anatomy,  what  geographical,  arithmetical,  and  geometrical 
concepts  they  had,  of  what  trades  they  had  some  notions,  of 
what  sources  of  food  supply  they  had  some  idea,  what  time 
relations  they  knew,  and  what  knowledge  of  minerals  they 
had.  This  study  has  been  repeated  with  a  good  deal  of  profit. 
All  of  these  points  could  be  taken  up  in  primary  language 
classes  and  discussed  with  the  children,  one  point  often  suffic- 
ing for  a  single  recitation.  It  is  suggested  that  early  language 
training  should  not  include  written  work. 

Get  clearly  in  mind  what  is  meant  by  eye-mindedness,  ear- 
mindedness  and  motor-mindedness.(23)  Try  the  following  on 
some  acquaintances  out  of  school,  and  note  the  difference  in 
mental  habits  shown  by  the  results.  The  list  is  one  published 
by  Columbia  University,  and  is  evidently  largely  borrowed 
from  Galton.  * '  Think  of  your  breakfast  table  as  you  sat 
down  to  it  this  morning;  call  up  the  appearance  of  the 
table,  the  dishes  and  the  food  on  it,  the  persons  present, 
etc.  Then  write  answers  to  the  following  questions:  Are  the 
outlines  of  the  objects  distinct  and  sharp?  Are  the  colors 
bright  and  natural?  Where  does  the  image  seem  to  be  situated? 
In  the  head?  Before  the  eyes?  At  a  distance?  How  does  the 
size  of  the  image  compare  with  the  actual  size  of  the  scene? 
Can  you  call  to  mind  better  the  face  or  the  voice  of  a  friend? 
When  •*  violin  "  is  suggested,  do  you  first  think  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  instrument,  or  the  sounds  made  when  it  is  played? 
Can  you  call  to  mind  natural  scenery  so  that  it  gives  you 
pleasure?  Music?  The  taste  of  fruit?  Have  you  ever  ap- 
parently heard  a  voice  or  seen  a  figure  when  none  was  present? 
To  these  could  be  added  such  questions  as.  How  do  you  re- 
member music  best?  By  "ear?"  By  the  appearance  of  the 
printed  score?  Or  by  the  rhythm  of  it?  How  do  you  proceed 
to  commit  anything  to  memory?  Do  you  easily  remember 
quotations,  dates,  and  isolated  facts? 

Children  as  well  as  adults  use  different  methods.  To  one 
the  appeal  must  be  made  through  the  eye,  to  another  through 
the  ear,  another  must  have  a  carefully  arranged  logical  expla- 
nation, another  must  go  through  the  development  of  the  whole 
argument,  writing  it  out.  A  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of 
each  will  be  of  service  in  every  class  in  the  school.  The  fol- 
lowing test  was  arranged  by  Kirkpatrick,  who  evidently 
adapted  it  from  Binet.  Take  thirty  names  of  common  objects 
and  arrange  in  three  lists  as  follows,  care  being  taken  not  to 
group  together  words  commonly  associated:  I.  box,  desk, 
thumb,  chair,  cap,  broom,  sock,  bird,  axe,  post;  II.  door, 
stool,  slate,  rug,  hinge,  corn,  peach,  shoe,  hat, watch;  III.  pen, 
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spoon,  pencil,  knife,  shears,  spool,  bottle,  thimble,  spectacles, 
book.  Make  the  test  beginning  with  the  third  primary  grade. 
Pronounce  the  words  in  the  first  column  at  the  rate  of  one 
every  two  seconds.  Having  already  placed  on  the  board  and 
covered  the  second  list,  now  uncover  one  every  two  seconds, 
erasing  it  after  the  pupils  have  had  a  chance  to  look  at  it  dur- 
ing that  time.  Instead  of  the  words  in  the  third  list  show  the 
object  itself  at  the  rate  of  one  every  two  seconds.  At  the  close 
of  each  list  ask  the  pupils  to  write  as  many  of  the  words  as 
they  can  remember.  Three  days  later  ask  them  to  write  as 
many  of  each  list  as  they  can  recall.  I  think  a  fourth  list 
might  be  added  which  should  be  read  to  the  pupils,  and  which 
they  should  pronounce  and  also  write.  This  list  could  be  of 
objects  for  one  test  which  they  could  also  see.  It  will  be  of 
interest  to  note  the  facility  with  which  a  list  of  this  kind  will 
be  remembered  as  compared  with  any  of  the  foregoing.  Kirk- 
patrick  also  offers  this:  Give  orally  the  following  lists  of  words 
asking  the  pupils  to  think  of  the  sound  represented  by  each  of 
the  words  in  the  first,  of  the  visual  appearance  suggested  by 
the  words  in  the  second,  and  of  the  objects  named  in  the  third: 
I.  loud,  bang,  whisper,  boom,  splash,  hiss,  buzz,  whiz,  tinkle, 
ring;  II.  black,  sparkle,  yellow,  red,  gloom,  bright,  green, 
white,  shadow,  pink;  III.  rat,  spade,  sheep,  rake,  nest,  mouse, 
leaf,  hen,  cat,  coat.     Compare  results. 

While  it  is  not  desired  that  the  use  of  one  sense  shall  take 
precedence  over  another  exclusively,  it  is  yet  often  necessary 
to  appeal  to  that  sense  which  seems  to  have  been  used  most  by 
the  pupil. 

Tests  of  the  nature  proposed  by  Kirkpatrick  may  be  supple- 
mented by  those  in  which  numbers  are  used  instead  of  words. 
The  following  has  been  used  at  Columbia  University:  "  Each 
series  of  numerals  in  the  following  is  read  at  a  rate  of  about  two 
per  second,  after  which  the  student  writes  it  from  memory:  4 
837196  2;  75926641;  3752964  8.  Expose 
the  following  at  the  same  rate:  35926814;  85274 
621;  5  I  62  7348."  Try  this  list  and  have  the  students 
pronounce  each  as  you  uncover  and  at  the  same  rate:  6351 
9487;  39484712;  54832750.  After  each 
series  have  the  children  write  all  they  can  remember  of  the 
series.  Devise  a  series  and  combine  as  many  methods  as  pos- 
sible and  compare  results.  Suggestions  as  to  methods  in 
spelling  classes  should  grow^  out  of  experimenting  of  this 
kind. 

Different  still  is  the  device  used  by  Binet  (25)  and  Shaw  (26). 
Read  a  short  story.  Ask  the  children  to  try  to  write  as  much 
of  it  as  possible  in  the  exact  words  of  the  author  as  possible, 
or  select  a  series  of  sentences  of  different  lengths  and  read. 
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Then  ask  that  the  children  write  as  many  as  possible,  using 
the  exact  words  of  the  author  as  far  as  they  can,  but  trying  to 
give  the  sense  of  what  was  read.  The  results  can  be  studied 
with  reference  to  ability  to  remember  exact  phrases,  the  length 
of  the  phrases  remembered,  their  character,  etc. 

A  test  suggested  by  Binet  (6)  seemed  to  him  to  bring  out 
types  of  mind  existing  among  the  pupils.  He  showed  them 
copies  of  a  picture  representing  the  story  of  La  Fontain's  fable. 
The  Laborer  and  His  Children.  Two  minutes  were  spent 
in  the  study  of  the  picture  and  then  ten  were  taken  in  writing 
a  description  of  it. 

The  ' '  descriptive  type  ' '  took  account  of  the  most  apparent 
characteristics  without  attempting  to  sieze  their  significance. 
Many  described  the  photograph  as  if  it  were  dead  nature.  The 
"  observing  type  "  fixed  attention  principally  on  the  subject  of 
the  scene;  they  described  it  as  a  living  scene.  They  put  a 
story  in  it,  or  rather  saw  the  story  in  it.  The  ' '  emotional  type  ' ' 
had  the  characteristics  of  the  '  *  observing  type, ' '  but  also  saw 
the  emotional  elements  in  the  scene.  The  "erudite  type" 
simply  resumed  the  story. 

Other  pictures  could  be  tried — those  which  represent  a  story 
which  the  children  have  heard,  and  again  those  pictures  which 
are  wholly  new  to  them.  The  description  of  these  would  give 
a  place  for  the  exercise  of  the  imagination  and  an  opportunity 
to  note  its  peculiarities  in  the  children  of  the  school. 

Binet  also  placed  a  watch  before  the  school  and  asked  the 
pupils  to  describe  it.  He  classified  the  sentences  under  the 
headings  of  description,  observation,  imagination,  moral  reflec- 
tion, erudition,  emotion — both  the  pure  and  the  simple,  and 
esthetic  emotion. 

How  many  things  can  a  child  hold  in  mind  and  deal  with  at 
one  time  ?  Are  not  many  children  confused  with  the  long  and 
involved  explanation  merely  because  of  its  length?  Do  not 
many  fail  with  arithmetic  work  merely  because  of  the  number 
of  details  in  the  "example?"  Careful  every-day  observation 
will  do  much  to  mark  out  this  limit  for  each.  Remember  that 
drill  within  the  limits  of  power  with  opportunities  to  show 
when  the  limit  has  extended,  is  an  advisable  method  of  pro- 
cedure. 

Bolton's  (27)  experiment  in  this  field  was  made  as  follows: 
"A  series  of  numbers  in  which  the  digits  were  so  arranged 
that  they  did  not  stand  in  their  accustomed  order  and  no  digit 
was  repeated,  was  read  before  each  class  to  be  tested,  on  four 
different  occasions."  '*  The  digits  were  dictated  slowly  at  in- 
tervals at  about  2-5  of  a  second  with  care  to  avoid  rhythm  or 
grouping;  and  at  a  given  signal  after  the  dictation  of  each 
number  was  finished,  the  pupils  wrote  the  digits  as  they  re- 
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membered  them."  Numbers  of  five,  six,  seven  and  eight  digits 
were  given.  The  results  were  studied  with  reference  to  the 
number  of  digits  which  could  be  grasped  at  one  time. 

Some  evidence  of  a  law  of  forgetting  will  likely  appear  if  the 
character  of  the  mistakes  made  is  closely  observed.  Where  con- 
fusion in  writing  the  digits  occurs,  in  what  part  of  the  number 
is  it? 

Bolton's  test  appealed  especially  to  the  ear  memory  for  num- 
bers. It  would  be  of  interest  to  repeat  it  by  an  appeal  along 
different  avenues  already  suggested. 

The  following  (6)  cannot  be  tried  to  advantage  on  the  entire 
school  at  once,  but  presents  some  interesting  phases.  Select 
a  number  of  ten  different  digits,  e.  ^.,  9718025361.  Allow 
the  pupil  to  look  at  the  number  for  five  seconds,  then  let  him 
try  to  reproduce  it.  He  wall  likely  fail.  I^et  him  try  again. 
How  many  times  must  he  be  shown  it,  and  how  many  times 
does  he  try  before  he  can  write  the  entire  number  from  memory  ? 
Binet  found  wide  differences  in  this  between  the  ability  of  the 
bright  and  dull  to  do  this.  It  is  one  of  his  tests  for  detecting 
the  dull  pupils. 

How  great  is  the  ability  of  a  pupil  to  fix  attention  (6)  on  any 
given  things  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  will  perhaps  be 
difl&cult  to  obtain.  All  work  is  to  some  extent  an  index  of 
this  power  so  far  as  it  exists  in  any  given  case.  It  is  very 
largely  conditioned  on  interest  and  physical  conditions.  The 
following  necessitates  very  close  attention  as  well  as  thinking 
and  aids  in  marking  out  a  limit  in  power  to  grasp  a  number 
of  details.  Give  the  pupil  a  sheet  of  paper  on  which  three 
numbers  are  written,  e.  g.,  6 — 28 — 43,  the  three  numbers 
being  separated  by  dashes.  Request  the  child  to  add  one  to 
each  column  and  to  continue  the  process,  thus  7 — 29 — 44;  8 — 
30 — 45,  etc.  As  soon  as  each  addition  has  been  made  cover  it 
with  a  card.  Continue  the  process  during  six  minutes  if  the 
pupil  does  not  show  too  great  fatigue.  At  what  stage  are  errors 
most  numerous  ?  How  many  additions  were  made  correctly  ? 
A  test  in  this  line  easier  to  make  is  this.  Write  fifty  digits  or 
letters  in  a  straight  line.  Make  them  large  and  distinct  and 
be  careful  that  no  order  shall  be  followed  in  their  selection 
which  will  make  it  easier  to  keep  in  mind  one  part  of  the  series 
than  another.  Seat  yourself  by  the  pupil  and  allow  him  to 
look  at  the  list  with  the  direction  that  he  is  to  see  how  many 
he  can  remember  and  write  down.  When  he  begins  to  write 
cover  the  paper  and  keep  it  covered  till  he  has  written  all  that 
he  can  remember.  Let  him  then  look  at  the  list  again.  Cover 
the  list  when  he  begins  to  write,  and  repeat  the  process  till  he 
finishes.  Note  on  a  slip  of  paper  how  many  digits  he  remem- 
bers each  time  and  how  many  times  he  has  to  look  at  the  list. 
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Compare  results  obtained  from  some  of  the  bright  pupils  with 
those  from  some  of  the  duller  ones.  Does  this  test  seem  to 
offer  any  index  of  mental  brightness?  (27)  Similarly  select  a 
symmetrical  design  composed  of  16  straight  lines  of  different 
lengths,  such  as  might  be  used  in  decorating  the  corners  of 
pages  or  of  book  covers,  and  try  the  dull  and  bright  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  times  they  must  examine  the  iSgure  and  try 
before  they  can  reproduce  it  without  having  the  design  before 
them. 

As  a  test  for  a  thing  which  one  has  no  special  object  in  re- 
membering show  the  pupils  at  some  time  during  the  day  a  4  in. 
line,  and  then  an  hour  later  ask  them  to  draw  one  just  as  long 
from  memory.  Or  you  may  ask  them  to  draw  one  just  4  in. 
long  and  an  hour  later  ask  that  it  be  drawn  from  memory. 

Jastrow  tried  with  his  university  students  this  test  for  the 
memory  of  angles.  With  no  other  aid  than  that  of  ruler  and 
pencil  ask  them  to  draw  angles  of  15°,  30°,  45^,  60°,  75°,  90°, 
105°,  120°,  135°,  I50^  165°,  180°. 

Or  again  a  square  of  a  given  size,  e.  g.,  2  in.  may  be  shown 
them  and  the  pupils  asked  to  draw  one  of  the  same  size.  In 
all  such  tests  what  is  the  percentage  of  error  ?  Does  it  vary 
with  age  ?     With  sex  ? 

The  "mutilated  text"  (10)  test  with  Klsenhans's  modifica- 
tions is  interesting  because  of  what  is  promised  for  it.  It  may 
be  used  in  the  study  of  fatigue,  the  study  of  memory  and  the 
study  of  ability  to  think.  Modified  from  Ebbinghaus's  first  plan 
it  is  as  follows:  A  selection  is  taken  from  the  reading  book. 
From  this  many  single  words  and  syllables  are  omitted.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  make  the  omissions  of  as  nearly  equal  im- 
portance as  possible.  Have  the  pupils  read  the  complete  selec- 
tion in  their  books  just  before  the  ' '  mutilated  ' '  copies  are  given 
them.  The  ability  to  complete  the  text  would  then  be  aided 
by  the  memory.  The  contribution  of  which  could  be  measured 
by  the  number  of  times  the  pupil  would  have  to  re-read  the 
original  page  before  filling  out  the  '  *  mutilated  ' '  one  correctly. 

A  very  good  subject  for  the  language  class  would  be  to  write 
all  that  the  pupils  can  remember  that  happened  ' '  when  they 
were  little."  Supplement  with  personal  recollections  and  clas- 
sify facts  obtained  as  pleasant  or  unpleasant  memories,  mem- 
ories of  things,  persons,  animals,  places,  activities,  etc.  What 
are  the  predominating  lines  ? 

The  most  elaborate  attempt  to  study  the  memory  of  children 
seems  to  have  been  made  by  a  Russian  student,  Netschajeff".  (28) 
It  is  as  follows: 

1.  12  different  objects  were  shown  under  the  same  condi- 
tions. 

2.  12  different  sounds  were  produced  in  succession  before 
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the  school,  each  being  continued  five  seconds  with  an  interval  of 
two  seconds. 

3.  12  different  numbers  were  pronounced  under  the  same 
conditions.     These  numbers  consisted  of  two  digits  each. 

4.  12  common  words  of  three  sj^lables  each  with  marked 
visual  imagery  were  pronounced  under  the  same  conditions. 

5.  Similarly  with  12  common  words  of  marked  auditory 
imagery. 

6.  Similarly  with  12  words  with  either  imagery  of  taste, 
temperature  or  pressure. 

7.  Similarly  with  12  words  with  emotional  imagery. 

8.  Similarly  with  12  words  of  abstract  character.  After 
the  giving  out  of  each  list  the  pupils  wrote  all  they  could  re- 
member. 

A  high  degree  of  attention  (6)  is  required  to  count  a  series 
of  dots  close  together  without  touching  them.  Binet  in  this 
test  arranged  series  having  these  different  intervals,  .70,  .65, 
.429,  .30,  .25,  .18,  .144,  and  .10  cm.  The  corresponding  cum- 
ber in  each  series  was  13,  14,  15,  17,  21,  27,  29,  and  45.  Pupils 
known  to  have  visual  troubles  should  not  have  this  test.  Com- 
pare the  results  of  the  brighter  with  the  duller  pupils. 

Perhaps  even  greater  attention  will  be  compelled  with  the 
effort  to  count  the  beats  of  two  metronomes  beating  at  different 
rates.  Set  one  at  30  and  another  at  40  per  minute.  Explain 
that  both  will  be  started  at  the  same  moment,  and  that  they 
are  to  count  both  during  two  minutes.  Do  not  let  the  pupils 
know  the  rates.  Have  them  record  the  results  when  you  call 
time.  Perhaps  the  rates  will  have  to  be  made  much  slower  for 
children.  Adults  find  it  difficult  to  count  both  when  moving 
at  rates  greater  than  50  and  60  per  minute. 

The  observation  and  memory  of  much  of  the  every  day  phe- 
nomena has  perhaps  some  interest.  Griffing  and  France  (29) 
had  children  write  answers  to  the  following:  What  was  the 
weather  a  week  ago  to-day?  Which  way  do  the  seeds  of  the 
apple  point?  How  many  years  ago  did  Gen.  Washington  die? 
How  many  feet  is  it  from  the  schoolhouse  door  to  the  corner  of 
the  street?  How  many  seconds  does  it  take  you  to  w^alk  this 
distance?  How  many  times  have  you  entered  the  schoolhouse 
door  since  vacation?  How  manj'  ounces  does  this  text-book 
weigh?  (showing  a  text-book  used  by  the  class).  Draw  on 
a  scale  of  one  inch  to  twenty  feet  a  ground  plan  of  the  lower 
hall.  Mark  the  degree  of  certainty  you  feel  in  answers.  A 
when  correct,  B  when  fairly  confident,  C  when  doubtful,  and 
D  when  guessing. 

For  some  test  in  rapid  perception  Binet  arranged  a  clock- 
work device  controlled  s^/mewhat  like  a  camera.  This  he  used 
for  the  exposure  of  a  series  of  words,  the  time  of  the  exposure 
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being  from  .6  to  .9  seconds.  Taking  pupil  at  a  time  he  noted 
the  number  of  mistakes,  the  number  of  times  he  had  to  expose 
each  word  before  the  pupil  could  tell  it  and  the  nature  of  the 
mistakes  he  made.  Miss  Aiken's  book  recommending  such 
devices  as  the  swinging  blackboard  will  doubtless  be  recalled. 

Associaiio7i  Studies.  Several  studies  have  been  made  of  the 
tendencies  in  mental  association.  The  questions  of  interest  in 
this  field  are:  At  any  given  age  w^hat  tendencies  in  associa- 
tion of  words  are  prominent,  from  the  part  to  the  whole,  spe- 
cial to  the  general,  vice  versa ^  according  to  the  similarity  of 
the  sound  of  words,  from  an  object  to  its  qualities  or  vice 
versa,  from  one  object  to  another  of  the  same  kind,  from  detail 
to  detail,  etc.?  Just  what  tendencies  are  there  in  the  associations 
formed? 

Study  in  this  field  involves  considerable  drudgery.  One  of  the 
easier  tests  would  be  to  ask  the  pupils  to  write  eleven  words 
beginning  with  some  concrete  word  like  leaf. 

Again  write  the  following  ten  words  on  the  board  one  at  a 
time  and  ask  the  pupils  to  write  with  each  word  the  first  five 
they  think  of:  book,  man,  tree,  cat,  hand,  hat,  bread,  pen, 
write,  blue. 

Again  select  ten  concrete  w^ords  and  ten  abstract  words. 
Give  the  children  their  spelling  blanks  and  ask  them  to  write, 
after  your  list  has  been  placed  on  the  board,  the  first  w^ord 
which  each  of  the  twenty  suggests  to  them.  This  list  can 
either  be  written  one  at  a  time  or  pronounced  one  at  a  time  to 
the  school. 

Again  taking  the  single  word  with  which  to  start,  or  giving 
no  word  at  all,  ask  the  children  for  their  spelling  lesson  to  write 
during  five  minutes  all  of  the  words  they  can  think  of. 

At  what  age  is  the  greatest  variety  of  w^ords  used?  Do  boys 
or  girls  use  the  greater  variety?  Dr.  Jastrow  and  Miss  Calkins 
who  have  studied  this  topic  perhaps  most,  classified  their  re- 
sults under  the  following  heads:  animal  kingdom,  wearing  ap- 
parel and  fabrics,  proper  names,  verbs,  implements  and  uten- 
sils, interior  furnishing,  adjectives,  foods,  vegetable  kingdom, 
abstract  terms,  buildings  and  building  material,  parts  of  the 
body,  miscellaneous,  geographical  words,  mineral  kingdom, 
meteorological  and  astronomical,  stationery,  occupations  and 
callings,  conveyances,  educational,  other  parts  of  speech, 
amusements,  mercantile  terms,  and  kinship. 

Any  association  study  gives  some  insight  also  into  the 
things  that  have  in  some  way  appealed  to  children's  interests. 
(31)  It  is  the  old  problem  over  again:  how  to  separate  any 
one  power  in  order  to  study  it  alone.  In  a  different  way 
from  the  foregoing  the  problem  of  association  has  been 
studied  notably  by  Binet,  Barnes  and  Shaw.     Out  of  Binet's 
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somewhat  extended  list  of  questions  asked  his  two  little  girls 
at  intervals  during  a  period  of  some  months,  Barnes  selected 
the  following  which  he  gave  to  California  children:  What  is  a 
knife?  bread?  doll?  water?  arm-chair?  hat?  garden?  piece  of 
sugar?  thread?  horse?  table?  mamma?  potatoes?  bottle?  flowers? 
snail?  mouth?  lamp?  bird?  dog?  carriage?  pencil?  earthworm? 
shoes?  finger?  clock?  house?  wolf?  omnibus?  village?  box?  hand- 
kerchief? His  answers  were  classified  under  the  following 
headings:  use,  larger  term,  action,  quality,  place,  color,  form, 
structure,  substance  and  miscellaneous.  It  was  also  of  inter- 
est to  compare  the  results  with  the  definitions  given  by  Web- 
ster. 

Shaw  took  the  same  list  of  words,  and  in  making  the  test 
did  not  ask  a  question,  but  gave  out  each  word  and  then  wrote 
it  on  the  board,  directing  each  pupil  to  write  down  as  rapidly 
as  possible  whatever  came  into  his  mind.  In  studying  his  re- 
sults he  found  eight  additional  headings  necessary:  quantity  or 
number,  smaller  class,  similar  object,  time  or  occasion,  asso- 
ciated object,  like  or  dislike,  possession,  sentence  making. 

Still  other  phases  of  association  may  be  studied  by  reviewing 
in  any  good  psychology  the  laws  of  association  and  noting  the 
frequency  of  the  use  of  each  in  the  conversation  or  written 
work  of  children. 

Discrimination.  Some  measure  of  ability  in  discrimination  may 
be  made  by  the  use  of  the  following:  Print  several  paragraphs. 
Make  a  copy  for  each  pupil.  Ask  the  pupil  to  draw  a  line  across 
all  of  the  letters  of  a  certain  kind,  e.  g.,  the  j's,  or  complicate 
the  experiment  by  asking  that  lines  be  drawn  across  several 
letters,  e.  g.,  the  a's,  s's,  d's,  f 's.  In  case  more  than  one  letter 
is  to  be  barred  print  them  by  themselves  on  the  margin  of  the 
page.  Note  in  this  study  the  time  required,  the  errors  com- 
mitted, the  nature  of  the  errors  committed,  whether  barring 
the  wrong  letter  or  failing  to  bar  the  right  one,  etc.  A  fatigue 
study  can  be  made  of  this  by  having  the  pupils  draw  a  line  to 
indicate  their  progress  each  four  minutes.  In  this,  as  in  all  of 
the  other  studies,  the  ability  of  the  individual  should  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  his  mates. 

In  the  study  of  ability  to  think  note  the  readiness  with 
which  the  children  deal  with  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  the 
ordinary  problems,  the  emergencies,  etc.  How  far  can  they 
trace  a  series  of  causal  relations,  say  in  geography  or  history? 
How  about  the  memory  of  your  best  thinkers?  Of  what  type 
is  it?  Are  the  children  who  do  poor  work  in  arithmetic  good 
visualizers? 

It  is  worth  while  to  examine  the  following  offered  by  Pear- 
son as  a  scale  of  intelligence  in  children.  There  is  much  of 
interest  in  it. 
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1.  Very  dull.  Capable  of  holding  in  their  minds  only  the 
simplest  facts,  and  incapable  of  perceiving  or  reasoning  about 
the  relationship  between  facts. 

2.  Slow  dull.  Capable  of  perceiving  relationship  in  some 
few  fields  with  long  and  continuous  efforts,  but  not  generally 
or  without  much  external  assistance. 

3.  Slow.  Very  slow  progress  generally;  but  with  time  and 
continual  care  progress  will  be  made. 

4.  Slow  intelligent.  Slow  generally,  although  possibly  more 
rapid  in  certain  fields.  Quite  sure  of  knowledge  when  once 
acquired. 

5.  Intelligent.  Ready  to  grasp  and  capable  of  perceiving 
facts  in  most  fields;  capable  of  good  progress  without  much 
effort. 

6.  Quick  intelligent.  Very  bright  and  quick  in  both  per- 
ception and  acquirement,  and  this  not  only  of  customary  but 
of  novel  facts.  Ready  to  reason  rightly  about  things  on  purely 
self-initiative.  To  this  list  Pearson  thinks  there  might  be  added 
or  inserted  another  class,  the  quick  inaccurate.  These  classi- 
fications of  course  shade  into  each  other.  Yet  the  scheme  is 
certainly  usable. 

So  able  a  student  of  children  as  Kratz  has  the  following 
blank  filled  out  for  each  pupil  in  his  schools:  building,  date, 
pupil's  name,  age,  grade,  health,  nationality,  temperament, 
general  ability,  sight  and  hearing.  Twice  each  month  a  record 
is  made  of  the  following:  observation,  memory — verbal  and 
thought,  imagination,  thought,  leading  feeling  through  which 
to  govern,  self-control,  sense  of  right,  use  of  language,  .subject 
of  deepest  interest,  chief  characteristic,  greatest  deficiency  both 
mental  and  physical. 

Interests  in  History.  (33) 

A  number  of  te.sts  have  been  made  in  different  school  sub- 
jects which  have  a  bearing  on  the  ability  of  children  to  think, 
and  especially  in  the  use  of  the  causal  relation.  Notably 
should  be  mentioned  those  of  Mrs.  Barnes  on  the  historical 
sense,  the  ability  to  make  inferences  and  the  sense  of  evidence. 
Her  tests  are  as  follows:  '*  Name  something  that  happened 
before  you  were  born  which  you  know  is  true,  and  tell  how 
you  know  it  is  true."  "  How  do  you  know  that  such  a  man 
as  George  Washington  ever  lived?' ' 

"  If  you  were  shipwrecked  on  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the 
sea,  and  you  found  in  one  corner  of  the  island  an  old  house  of 
logs,  and  a  part  of  an  old  wooden  boat,  with  broken  arrows  in 
the  bottom  of  it,  what  would  these  things  tell  you?" 

"There  w^as  a  king  who  had  a  beautiful  wife  whom  he 
dearly  loved.     But  a  fair  prince  came  and  took  her  away  to  a 
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far  country.  Then  the  king  and  all  his  men  went  to  fight  the 
prince,  who  lived  in  a  great  city  all  walled  about  with  stone. 
For  many  a  day  the  king  and  his  men  tried  in  vain  to  enter  it; 
but  at  last,  by  a  clever  trick,  some  of  his  men  got  into  the  city 
and  burned  it  to  the  ground,  and  so  the  king  got  his  wife  once 
more.  What  questions  would  you  like  your  teacher  to  answer 
about  this?" 

"Which  of  these  two  accounts  is  the  better,  and  why? 
Which  would  you  keep  if  you  could  keep  only  one,  and  why? 
(a)  The  defence  of  Fort  Sumter  by  Maj.  Anderson  was  brave 
and  stubborn.  The  garrison  was  under  fire  for  thirty-four 
hours,  the  quarters  being  entirely  burned,  and  the  powder 
magazine  being  entirely  surrounded  b)^  a  ring  of  fire;  starva- 
tion, too,  was  staring  them  in  the  face.  Anderson  therefore 
surrendered,  saluting  his  flag  as  he  marched  out,with  guns  and 
drums  and  flying  colors."  (b)  Dispatch  from  Maj.  Anderson 
to  the  authorities  at  Washington:  "Sir:  Having  defended  Fort 
Sumter  for  thirty-four  hours,  until  the  quarters  were  entirely 
burned,  the  main  gates  destroyed,  the  powder  magazine  sur- 
rounded by  flames,  and  no  provisions  but  pork  remaining,  I 
accepted  terms  of  evacuation  offered  by  Gen.  Beauregard,  and 
marched  out  of  the  fort  with  colors  flying,  drums  beating, 
saluting  my  flag  with  fifty  guns. 

Robert  Anderson." 

This  test  has  not  been  found  feasible  for  children  under  seven 
years. 

Somewhere  Mrs.  Barnes  has  published  a  test  which  bears  on 
some  linesof  interest  in  geography.  She  chose  pictures  of  scenery 
in  foreign  lands  and  showed  them  to  children  without  telling 
what  they  were.  The  children  were  then  told  to  write  out  the 
questions  about  these  pictures  which  they  would  like  to  have 
answered. 

The  tabulation  for  these  tests  of  hers  is  perhaps  fairly 
obvious.  In  the  first  one  the  things  that  happened  may 
be  classified  in  regard  to  their  character,  and  the  evidence 
in  regard  to  its  character — on  what  it  is  based,  etc.  In  the 
second  the  character  of  the  inferences  may  be  studied  as  well 
as  their  number.  In  the  third  the  questions  will  clearly  de- 
fine themselves  and  easily  indicate  a  basis  of  classification — 
who,  where,  how,  result,  personal  detail  and  feeling,  general 
detail,  ethics,  time,  number,  truth.  And  in  regard  to  the  test 
in  geography  similar  questions  will  be  asked. 

Interests  in  Spelling. 

Take  the  list  of  poor  spellers  and  try  to  determine  their  type 
of  mind.  Are  they  eye-minded  or  ear-minded,  etc.?  Do  the 
poor  spellers  visualize  the  form  of  words  readily  or  not?     Are 
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they  close  observers?  You  can  most  easily  answer  the  last  ques- 
tion by  giving  the  class,  as  Miss  Carman  (34)  did,  a  page  from 
a  reader — a  page  which  you  print  oflf  and  in  which  are  fifty 
words  mispelled,  for  them  to  correct.  Note  the  time  they  take 
and  the  percentage  of  errors — of  words  which  they  overlook. 

Yet  another  question  to  be  dealt  with  is  that  of  the  amount 
of  time  and  frequency  of  spelling  lessons.  Draw  on  your  own 
observation, — on  your  own  school  days  and  practice,  and  the 
experience  of  others.  Does  the  policy  of  merely  '  *  keeping 
children  at  a  subject  till  they  know  it  "  bring  the  desired  im- 
provement? Do  five  spelling  lessons  per  week  yield  any  better 
results  than  two?  Does  a  long  period  given  to  the  spelling 
class  prove  an}^  more  fruitful  than  the  short  period?  Have  you 
not  among  your  acquaintances  people  who  started  to  school 
late,  perhaps  when  14  or  15?  What  has  been  their  success  in 
learning  to  spell?  Do  your  poor  spellers  make  most  of  their 
mistakes  in  the  first  or  in  the  last  part  of  words?  Habits  in 
reading  may  have  influenced  them  in  this.  It  is  possible  to 
read  and  see  very  little  of  the  last  part  of  many  words. 

Interests  in  Reading.  (35) 

Children's  interests  in  reading  have  received  a  good  deal  of 
study.  lyibrarians  have  classified  the  books  which  children 
have  drawn  and  in  their  statistics  are  many  facts  of  interest  to 
the  teacher.     Talk  this  over  with  your  librarian  if  possible. 

The  reading  of  pupils  is  such  an  important  subject;  so  much 
depends  upon  it  in  the  way  of  moral  growth,  future  bent  of 
interest,  choice  of  occupation,  the  amount  and  kind  of  reading 
done,  etc.,  that  one  should  get  clearly  in  mind  the  changes 
in  interest  that  normally  come  with  development,  and  should 
keep  them  in  mind  in  the  shaping  of  the  course  of  study  in 
reading. 

This  test  was  used  with  success  some  years  since. 

Give  the  names  of  all  books  you  remember  to  have  read  out- 
side of  required  reading  for  school  work  during  the  last  six 
months,  stating  which,  if  any,  you  have  read  before.  Where 
do  you  generally  get  your  books?  What  is  the  most  interesting 
book  you  have  ever  read  ?  What  books  have  you  found  most 
helpful  ?  What  most  harmful  ?  What  magazines  do  you  read 
most  regularly  ?  What  ones  are  taken  in  your  family  ?  How 
man}^  short  stories  do  you  read  on  an  average  each  week  ?  Do 
you  talk  over  what  you  read  with  any  one  ?  Whom  ?  Give  the 
names  of  all  papers  and  magazines  that  you  read  frequently 
or  hear  read  ?  What  ones  do  you  like  best  ?  What  parts  do 
you  read  first  and  wh}^  ?  State  as  accurately  as  you  can  the 
number  of  books  you  read  outside  of  school  work.  Write  a 
sentence  about  one  or  more  of  the  books  that  you   have  read. 
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Name  some  of  the  books  you  like  best  of  all  that  you  have  ever 
read  or  heard  read  outside  of  school,  and  state  how  long  since 
it  was.  What  books  have  you  read  or  heard  read  that  you 
did  not  like,  and  state  how  long  since  you  read  them.  What 
books  shall  you  read  next,  if  you  can  get  them,  and  why  ? 
Write  the  subjects  of  all  the  Issons  that  you  remember  from 
the  reader  3^ou  used  last  year.  Which  one  did  you  like  best  ? 
What  was  it  that  you  liked  in  it?  If  you  could  select  just 
one  book  for  your  own,  what  would  you  take? 

Select  among  these  or  other  similar  questions  that  suggest 
themselves  to  you,  as  many  as  you  can  use  atone  time  and  give 
them  out  as  a  basis  for  a  language  lesson. 

It  will  also  be  of  interest  to  take  some  book  like  * '  Little 
Men"  or  "  Little  Women,"  read  it  to  your  pupils  and  have 
them  write  during  the  period  for  the  language  class  their 
"opinions"  about  it. 

It  is  especially  important  to  get  the  point  of  view  of  life 
taken  by  boys,  notably  the  boys  of  the  period  from  12  to  17. 
The  problem  of  discipline  is  rarely  of  consequence  with  girls. 
The  girl  the  teacher  can  largely  judge  from  her  own  point  of 
view  and  recollection.  She  has  seen  how  life  looks  through  a 
girl's  eyes,  but  the  boy  nature  needs,  especiail}^  by  her,  the 
most  careful  study.     He  is  above  all  the  problem. 

Interests  in  Arithmetic.  (36) 

The  ability  of  children  to  reason  exactly  is  a  wide  field  for 
research.  It  is  not  claimed  that  research  work  in  this  or  any 
other  field  can  do  more  than  make  some  contributions  toward 
any  final  solution  of  problems,  but  such  work  has  a  very  im- 
portant place  in  dealing  with  the  general  problem.  The  public 
holds  mathematics,  or  rather  arithmetic,  in  high  esteem  and 
is  in  the  habit  of  insisting  on  its  importance.  Among  the  first 
problems  that  would  be  well  to  take  up  then  would  be  one  in 
which  the  public  can  give  a  great  deal  of  help.  Learn  from 
your  acquaintances  just  what  subjects  in  the  arithmetic  they 
draw  from  in  their  everyday  life.  What  does  a  housekeeper 
use  ?  What  does  a  business  man  use  ?  What  does  a  mechanic 
use  ?  etc.  If  you  are  of  the  opinion  that  * '  the  training 
in  thinking  given  by  a  study  of  arithmetic  is  of  great  value  " 
attempt  the  analysis  of  the  thinking  done  in  this  subject.  I 
find  that  most  people  who  make  that  claim  are  quite  at  sea  in 
this.  And  yet  if  the  "mental  training  "  of  arithmetic  has  the 
value  claimed  for  it,  teachers  should  be  able  to  see  just  what 
the  forms  of  thinking  gone  through  with  are.  Take  your 
text-book  on  this  subject  and  see  if  almost,  if  not  all,  of  the 
problems  do  not  involve  the  following:  Reasoning  from  many 
to  one,  the  value  of  an  integer  greater  than  unity  being  known 
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to  find  the  value  of  unity — e.  g.,  If  4  pencils  cost  20  cents, 
what  should  one  cost  ?  second,  the  reverse  of  the  first;  third, 
reasoning  from  the  known  value  of  one  integer  to  the  value  of 
another;  fourth,  reasoning  from  the  value  of  an  integer  to  the 
value  of  a  fraction;  fifth,  the  reverse  of  the  fourth;  sixth,  rea- 
soning from  the  value  of  a  known  fraction  to  the  value  of 
another;  seventh,  reasoning  from  the  value  of  an  integer  to 
that  of  an  integral  remainder,  e.g.,  a  storm  broke  ofi"  3-5  of 
a  tree  and  left  a  stump  ten  feet  high,  how  high  was  the 
tree  ?  You  are  accustomed  to  think  of  these  under  the  forms 
of  the  cases  of  fractions,  or  of  the  cases  of  percentage,  or  of 
those  of  decimals,  all  of  which  present  the  same  kinds  of  think- 
ing. You  may  add  to  these  the  thinking  done  in  addition  and 
subtraction  and  perhaps  that  in  ratio,  and  you  will  have  very 
little  left,  i.  e.,  in  the  formal  phases  of  thinking  in  arithmetic 
of  which  so  much  is  made  in  discussions  on  this  subject.  All 
problems  will  be  made  up  of  combinations  of  these,  and  here 
one  must  take  into  account,  as  suggested  elsewhere,  how  many 
combinations  the  children  of  any  given  grade  can  deal  with. 
Without  taking  up  space  to  give  the  series  of  problems  which 
T  have  used  in  testing  I  suggest  that  the  following  lines  be 
studied:  A  series  of  problems  in  the  comparison  of  numbers 
in  which  the  numbers  and  fractions  u.sed  shall  be  small,  in  order 
that  the  test  shall  be  mainly  on  the  reasoning  involved;  second, 
a  series  which  shall  involve  the  cases  in  fractions,  and  again 
the  fractions  and  integers  should  be  only  large  enough  to  make 
the  children  feel  that  the  work  is  not  too  easy;  third,  a  series 
of  four  problems  in  which  the  first  shall  involve  onl}^  simple 
multiplication  and  division,  the  second  only  multiplication, 
division  and  addition,  the  third  the  additional  step  of  subtrac- 
tion, and  the  fourth,  to  include  also  ratio;  fourth,  a  series 
which  shall  include  nine  problems,  the  first  having  two  steps, 
say  multiplication  and  addition,  then  let  each  succeeding  one 
contain  one  more  step  from  the  fundamental  processes,  the  point 
being  to  measure  the  number  of  factors  in  a  problem  with  which 
the  pupil  can  deal  without  falling  into  confusion  by  mere  num- 
ber of  details.  All  such  work  can  be  given  out  during  the 
period  for  the  arithmetic  work, 

I  ought  to  add  also  this  point  for  study.  How  large  fractions 
can  the  pupils  of  any  given  grade  deal  with  to  advantage  ? 
Similarly  inquire  concerning  the  size  of  the  integers  suitable 
for  problems.  Do  you  find  that  children  increase  in  power 
more  rapidly  when  you  give  them  the  large  fractions  and  in- 
tegers or  vice  versa  f 

It  would  be  a  very  good  problem  for  study  and  discussion  to 
investigate  how  much  of  what  is  presented  to  the  arithmetic 
class  really  remains  with  them  for  any  length  of  time.     For 
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some  test  of  this  give  the  class  at  the  beginning  of  school  in 
the  fall  the  same  questions  used  in  the  spring  examination,  or 
later  in  the  year  give  questions  which  they  have  not  heard 
mentioned  in  class  for  a  month.  Study  the  nature  of  that 
which  has  been  forgotten  as  well  as  that  which  has  been  re- 
membered. Is  it  really  possible  for  children  to  reason  much 
about  things  concerning  which  they  have  had  no  experience? 
About  transactions  not  likely  to  come  up  in  their  lives  for  years 
to  come? 

Give  them  this  set  of  questions:  Have  you  a  regular  allow- 
ance? If  not  would  you  like  to  have  one?  If  you  had  an  al- 
lowance of  50  cents  a  week  to  do  as  you  liked  with, what  would 
you  do  with  it?     How  have  you  ever  earned  money? 

Interests  in  Language.  (37) 

There  is  an  opportunity  in  the  grammar  and  language  classes 
to  study  something  of  ability  to  think.  It  is  suggested  by  the 
last  part  of  Sherman's  Analytics  of  Literature.  It  will  be  a 
study  involving  considerable  drudgery,  but  will  help  in  getting 
a  new  point  of  view  in  language  teaching.  Assign  the  classes 
in  grammar  and  "language"  for  their  lesson  an  exercise  in 
writing,  taking  for  the  subject  something  with  which  they  are 
familiar  and  on  which  they  have  not  been  drilled,  the  purpose 
being  to  get  from  them  sentences  in  which  they  give  free  ex- 
pression to  whatever  are  their  tendencies  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage forms.  Perhaps  the  topic  mentioned  on  another  page — 
their  earliest  memories — would  be  a  very  good  one.  Tabulate 
the  papers  with  reference  to  the  amount  written,  the  number 
of  simple  sentences,  compound  sentences,  complex  sentences, 
and  compound-complex  sentences,  also  the  number  of  each 
kind  of  subordinate  sentences,  the  number  of  predicates  per 
sentence,  the  average  number  of  infinitives  and  participles,  etc. 
You  can  add  to  this  by  noting  the  percentage  of  each.  At 
what  age  do  you  find  children  using  complex  sentences  with 
reasonable  accuracy?  Do  you  find  that  power  in  the  use  of  the 
complex  sentence  increases  with  grade?  Do  you  find  the  num- 
ber of  long  involved  sentences  decrease  with  grade  or  is  there 
not  an  increase  of  them  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades?  All 
told  do  you  feel  that  the  current  systems  of  language  lessons 
give  any  added  power  in  the  use  of  language?  Supplement  a 
study  of  this  kind  with  observation  of  the  kinds  of  sentences 
young  children  use.  Do  not  expect  any  written  work  of  con- 
sequence from  first  and  second  grades.  Supplement  it  still  fur- 
ther byreading  Sherman's  later  chapters,  beginning  with  chapter 
nineteen.  This  will  help  you  to  see  something  of  the  historical 
order  of  the  development  of  the  sentence  form  in  English.  It  may 
be  still  further  supplemented  by  reading  the  biographies  of  a 
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number  of  writers  of  good  English — not  those  of  men  and 
women  of  genius,  but  men  and  women  of  recognized  ability. 
Let  your  questions  in  this  be:  How  did  they  obtain  their  inter- 
est in  good  reading,  how  in  expressing  themselves  well,  what 
is  there  in  their  training  that  will  be  suggestive  to  a  teacher  of 
language  and  grammar?  Perhaps  it  may  also  be  of  interest  to 
see  if  there  is  any  record  of  a  school  teacher  giving  them — any 
of  them,  their  interest  in  good  English,  or  did  any  develop  their 
ability  to  write  or  speak  well  in  the  public  schools  ? 

When  do  children  grow  interested  in  some  form  of  secret 
language,  e.  g.,  the  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet,  cipher  alphabets, 
"  hog  "  Latin,  telegraphy,  etc.?  How  should  this  tendency  be 
utilized?  Of  what  different  forms  can  you  learn  from  inquiry 
and  observation? 

The  Puzzi^e  Interest. (38) 

There  is  a  time  in  the  lives  of  children  when  they  take  an 
interest  greater  than  at  any  other  in  puzzles.  Many  of  these 
can  be  utilized  on  the  stormy  day.  They  involve  more  or  less 
reasoning,  and  give  some  test  of  the  ability  of  children  to  think 
in  dealing  with  the  new  or  novel  situations  presented  in  these. 
There  are  the  mechanical  puzzles  (I  follow  Lindley's  classifica- 
tion), geometrical  puzzles,  physical  puzzles,  the  arithmetical 
ones,  the  quibbles  and  catches,  riddles,  rebuses,  enigmas,  etc., 
parlor  magic,  and  the  logical  and  philosophical  puzzles.  Cas- 
sel's  Book  of  Sports  and  Games  is  full  of  them.  The  puzzle 
used  by  Lindley  in  his  study  is  made  as  follows:  Mark  off  a 
square  and  subdivide  it  into  nine  smaller  squares  of  equal  size. 
In  the  upper  right  hand  square  and  the  lower  left  hand  square 
draw  diagonals  from  the  upper  left  hand  corner  to  the  lower 
right  hand  corner.  In  the  upper  left  hand  square,  the  central 
and  the  lower  right  hand  square  draw  diagonals  in  the  opposite 
directions.  Trace  all  of  the  lines  without  lifting  the  pencil  and 
without  retracing  any  line.  Here  the  problem  is  to  trace  the 
figure  throughout  without  taking  the  pencil  off  of  the  figure. 
Draw  it  on  the  board  on  a  stormy  day  and  let  the  children  try 
it  and  give  you  their  papers  with  their  results. 

Here  is  another  of  a  different  kind  that  will  make  a  good 
many  of  even  your  older  pupils  think  pretty  hard  to  succeed 
with  it. 

9XX)  4XXX4X7  (XXXX  In  this  instruct  the  pupils  to  sup- 

X9XX  ply  the  place  of  X's  with  the 

XiXX  proper   figure   and   prove  their 

4XX5  work. 

2X7X 
XXX4 

xox 
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Interests  in  Drawing.  (39) 

Children's  interest  in  picture  making  begins  very  early.  It 
needs  but  little  suggestion  to  arouse  them  to  it.  It  is  worth 
while  before  making  any  attempt  to  investigate  this  interest  to 
turn  back  and  think  over  your  own  interest  in  drawing,  and 
also  to  discuss  this  with  other  teachers,  exchanging  experi- 
ences with  them.  Some  of  the  important  questions  are:  What 
use  do  children  make  of  drawing  when  left  to  their  own  de- 
vices? Did  your  own  interest  in  it  survive?  How  do  you  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  so  many  lose  their  interest  in  it?  How 
yourself,  perhaps?  Have  you  any  acquaintances  who  have  any 
skill  in  this  line?  Did  they  derive  their  interest  from  a  course 
of  drawing  such  as  is  generally  given  in  the  schools?  How 
about  the  artist,  does  his  biography  show  that  he  "got  his 
start  "  from  public  schools?  These  questions  are  suggestive  of 
lines  of  inquiry  outside  of  ordinary  school  work. 

What  use  do  children  make  of  drawing?  How  does  it  appeal 
to  them?  The  first  test  of  consequence,  of  which  I  know,  used 
to  find  an  answer  to  these  questions  was  that  of  Barnes.  He 
used  a  translation  of  Hans-guck-in-die-Luft  from  (Hoffman's 
Strewwelpater),  selecting  it  because  it  was  simple,  short,  con- 
tained no  difficult  object  to  draw,  and  did  contain  two  distinct 
catastrophies.  That  the  story  was  suited  for  this,  and  that  it  would 
appeal  to  children  was  assured  because  Hoffman  had  developed  it 
through  a  long  course  of  medical  practice  in  his  dealing  with 
children.  The  story  was  read  to  the  children,  they  were  told 
to  draw  one  or  more  pictures  from  the  story,  it  was  then  read 
to  them  once  more,  and  they  drew  what  they  wished.  There 
was  no  conversation  and  no  other  directions  were  given.  Any 
story  which  approaches  these  conditions  or  betters  them  will 
do  for  a  similar  test.  Study  with  reference  to  the  parts  of  the 
story  which  appeal  most  powerfully  to  the  children,  and  note 
especially  how  many  of  each  kind  of  pictures  were  drawn.  In 
connection  with  this  it  is  worth  while  to  have  a  copy  of  Hoff"- 
man's  book,  even  the  translation,  though  that  is  a  poor  one. 

Try  reading  favorite  stories  of  children  to  them,  and  then 
ask  them  to  make  such  pictures  as  they  like  about  these  stories. 
Classify  these  pictures  according  to  conventional  designs,  per- 
sons, animals,  birds,  plants,  trees,  houses,  utensils,  engines, 
cars,  stories,  etc.  Note  any  efforts  at  decoration,  the  use  of 
the  time  relation,  the  absence  of  details  in  a  picture,  efforts  at 
story  telling  by  pictures,  etc.  Place,  as  already  suggested, 
pictures  before  them  and  ask  them  to  write  about  them.  Among 
what  class  of  your  pupils  is  the  tendency  strong  to  put  a  story 
into  the  picture.  Note  the  stages  in  which  the  types  of  mind 
stand  out  most  prominently.     Do  children  show  traces  of  pass- 
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ing  through  a  number  of  these  stages,  i.  e.,  are  these  types 
successive  as  to  years? 

In  connection  with  this  topic,  likes  and  dislikes  in  color  have 
been  studied.  This  can  be  tested  by  asking  children  to  write 
their  favorites  or  by  giving  them  opportunities  to  select  among 
colors.  If  this  is  tried,  colored  cards,  such  as  the  Milton  Brad- 
ley Company  make,  are  very  good.  In  this,  use  only  cards 
having  the  principal  colors. 

IvUckey(4o)  has  made  a  very  interesting  study  of  the  indi- 
rect range  of  color  vision  by  the  use  of  the  perimeter.  Seated 
at  the  instrument  and  looking  straight  ahead  the  children  were 
to  notice  when  a  given  color  came  wnthin  range,  and  report  it. 
The  order  in  which  colors  appear  is  of  considerable  interest. 

Interests  in  Nature. 

For  a  language  lesson  give  this:  Write  a  list  of  the  flowers 
and  trees  which  children  like  and  those  which  they  dislike. 
Tell  why  they  like  or  dislike  them.  Try  to  write  a  story  about 
what  trees  do,  w^hat  they  say,  what  they  feel,  what  they  like, 
what  they  dislike,  what  they  think  of  people,  what  they  think 
of  each  other,  etc.  What  stories  do  you  know  about  trees  ? 
What  trees  are  some  children  afraid  of?  Why  are  they  afraid 
of  them?     Do  you  own  any  trees ?     What  kinds? 

Select  and  arrange  somewhat  similar  questions  in  regard  to 
birds,  animals,  and  insects.  Also  recall  your  own  and  your 
friends  likes  and  dislikes  in  these  lines. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  feelings  of  children  toward  inani- 
mate nature.  Indirect  means  are  generally  the  most  satisfac- 
tory. Questions  put  under  the  guise  of  what  they  use  to  think 
or  of  what  other  children  think  are  likely  to  be  the  most  satis- 
factory. 

Try  this  also:  For  your  work  now  you  may  write  out  what 
children  think  the  moon  is  for,  or  what  some  people  think  it  is 
for,  what  it  does,  how  it  came  to  be  where  it  is,  what  it  thinks 
of  us,  what  makes  it  grow  large  and  again  small,  what  used 
to  be  in  the  moon,  how  it  makes  folks  feel,  what  signs  there 
are  about  it,  and  any  stories  you  may  know  about  it. 

Arrange  similar  points  concerning  the  sun,  the  stars,  storms, 
and  clouds.  Perhaps  in  telling  all  that  the  sun  or  moon  does 
some  trace  of  ability  to  see  causal  relations  will  appear  that 
will  be  of  interest. 

Try  this  about  stones :  What  do  people  believe  about  amulets, 
charms,  lucky  stones,  precious  stones  and  metals?  Why  are 
they  worn  ?     What  ones  are  most  desirable  ? 

The  Relations  of  School  Children  to  one  another. 
Note  the  groups  into  which  they  seem  to  divide  themselves 
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on  the  play  ground  and  elsewhere.  On  what  do  these  divisions 
seem  to  be  based  ?  Study  the  leaders  of  each  group.  What 
are  their  characteristics?  Their  likes  and  dislikes?  Their 
reading  ?     Their  home  environment  ? 

Closely  akin  to  this  will  be  the  disposition  to  organize  gangs, 
clubs,  or  societies.  It  needs  little  to  start  children  to  making 
such  organizations,  but  you  might  find  them  an  embarrassment. 
Their  views  about  such  things  can  be  gathered  only  with  diflS- 
culty  and  tact.  Your  experience  and  that  of  your  acquaintances 
will  tell  you  something  worth  thinking  over.  It  becomes  a 
more  and  more  interesting  field.  Study  and  classify  the  socie- 
ties organized  for  children  by  adults.  Get  track  of  all  you  can 
by  inquiry  and  reading — of  those  organized  by  children,  and 
classify  as  secret,  predatory,  social,  industrial,  philanthropic, 
literary,  art,  etc. 

Among  the  pupils  will  be  found  the  quiet  child.  (43)  He 
will  make  an  interesting  study.  How  old  is  he?  So  far  as 
you  can  learn  is  he  growing  rapidly  or  not  ?  Does  he  seem  to 
be  well  nourished — supplied  with  an  abundance  of  good  food  ? 
Is  he  lazy?  Self-conscious?  Companionable?  Does  he  asso- 
ciate with  older  children?  Is  he  studious?  Thoughtful?  Sad? 
Gay  ?  etc. 

Again  there  is  (43)  the  troublesome  boy  and  occasionally  the 
troublesome  girl,  but  so  rarely  that  this  study  may  be  thought 
of  for  the  bo}'.  Is  he  older  than  the  average  of  his  grade?  Has 
he  any  physical  ailment  or  defect?  Well  nourished?  Over- 
grown ?  Or  undersized  ?  Has  he  any  sense  defect  ?  Is  his 
temperament  a  nervous  one  ?  Is  he  moody,  sullen  or  obstinate 
at  times  ?  Are  his  parents  of  a  nervous  temperament  ?  What 
is  the  most  troublesome  feature  of  his  conduct  ?  Does  he  use 
tobacco  ?  What  efibrt  has  been  made  either  at  home  or  at 
school  to  help  him  develop  self-control  ?  What  right  lines  of 
work  does  he  seem  to  like  best  ?  Does  he  have  access  to  good 
reading  ?  What  was  the  temperament  of  the  teacher  whom  he 
gave  so  much  trouble  in  the  past  ?  Do  his  bad  traits  seem  to 
be  shown  occasionally  or  continually  ?  Just  what  are  these 
bad  traits  ? 

Often  most  vexing  to  both  parent  and  teacher  is  the  (43)  only 
child  in  a  family.  About  him  centers  all  of  the  life  of  the  home, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  gets  an  undue  opinion  of  his  own 
importance.  Note  his  school  attendance.  Is  it  regular,  or 
irregular  ?  How  does  his  work  compare  in  quality  with  that 
of  other  children  ?  Compare  his  likes  and  dislikes  with  those  of 
other  children.  What  are  his  best  traits  and  what  his  worst? 
Has  he  mental  or  physical  defects  ?  Trying  as  are  such  children, 
one  can  have  more  patience  with  them  after  reading  the  article 
by  Bohannon  on  this  subject. 
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The  peculiar  and  exceptioual  (43)  child  presses  himself  on 
the  attention  of  the  teacher.  Here  again  Bohannon  has  some- 
thing of  value.  Note  these  points:  Is  he  exceptionally  good 
looking  or  homely?  Large  or  small?  Any  bodily  deformity? 
Any  sense  defects  ?  Any  bodil}^  weakness  of  which  you  know? 
Is  he  exceptionally  strong,  agile,  clumsy  or  deft  ?  Has  he  any 
special  gift  of  the  senses  which  you  can  determine  ?  Look 
next  on  the  psychic  side.  Is  he  exceptionally  courageous  or 
timid  ?  Cleanly  or  dirty  ?  Orderly  or  disorderly  ?  Obedient 
or  disobedient  ?  Truthful  or  untruthful  ?  Cruel  or  sympa- 
thetic? Selfish  or  generous?  Talkative  or  silent ?  Frank  or 
secretive?  Buoyant  or  despondent?  Dainty  or  gluttonous? 
Blas6  or  otherwise  spoiled  ?  A  doubter,  an  investigator  or 
critic?  A  buffoon  or  unusuall}^  serious?  A  restless,  fickle, 
or  scatter-brained  child,  or  a  tenacious  one?  A  bad  tempered 
or  an  unusually  good  tempered  child  ?  A  careless,  easy  going 
or  a  fastidious  child  ?  An  inquisitive,  imaginative,  or  poetic 
child  ?  A  teaser  or  hector  ?  A  nervous  child  or  apparently 
without  nerves  ?  A  querulous  child  ?  A  whining  child  ?  A 
dignified  or  self- poised  child?  Does  he  act  habitually  with 
abandon  ?  Note  especially  if  one  trait  or  group  of  traits  is  so 
marked  as  to  color  the  entire  character  making  him  generally 
noticed  for  them,  and  perhaps  to  be  influenced  by  them  in  his 
future  career. 

The  truant, (46)  (48)  and  truancy  is  a  feature  of  every 
school.  Here  we  touch  upon  the  motives  and  types  of  mind  that 
are  found  among  tramps.  All  have  perhaps  felt  at  some  time 
of  life  impulses  which  unchecked  might  have  led  to  the 
reform  school  or  the  truant  school.  Consider  first  your  own 
childhood.  Did  you  ever  have  a  desire  to  run  away  ?  Or 
to  leave  home?  At  what  age  did  such  desire  occur?  What 
was  the  cause  of  it  ?  Did  you  carry  out  your  desire  ?  If  not, 
what  prevented  you  ?  What  treatment  would  you  recommend 
for  runaways  and  truants  ?  Perhaps  you  were  a  truant  from 
school  at  some  time.  Recall  the  motives  that  led  you  away. 
If  you  now  excuse  your  conduct  then,  on  what  grounds  do  you 
do  so  ?  The  same  instinct  that  is  sometimes  at  the  bottom  of 
the  truancy  habit  shows  itself  in  other  w^ays.  There  are  people 
who  are  said  to  have  "a  roving  disposition."  What  is  such 
a  disposition?  Others  move  frequently.  Is  it  from  some 
genuine  necessity  or  the  love  of  a  new  neighborhood  ?  Then 
there  is  the  inveterate  visitor,  call-maker,  gad-about  person 
who  will  not,  or  cannot  stay  at  home.  Study,  if  you  have 
the  opportunity,  some  such  person.  What  does  weather  and 
season  have  to  do  with  truancy?  What  the  unusual  event,  like 
the  circus  ?  Would  you  make  any  modification  of  school  work 
on  account  of  anything  of  the  kind,  excursions,  Saturda}"  trips, 
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out-of-door  recitations,  etc.  ?  Perhaps  you  can  get  the  children 
to  write  on  the  topic  of  truancy.  Here  again,  however, 
the  suggestibility  of  the  children  makes  it  important  that  the 
subject  be  approached  with  tact.  The  following  topics  would 
be  of  interest.  Perhaps  you  can  get  the  truant  himself  to  write 
about  them  after  the  offence  has  been  committed:  e.  g.,  "  What 
caused  you  to  play  truant  ?  Where  did  you  go  and  what  did 
you  do  ?  What  did  you  tell  your  parents  ?  What  did  you  like 
or  dislike  about  school  that  made  you  play  truant?" 

It  has  been  asserted  that  many  truants  are  defective  physic- 
ally. Note  any  cases  o:  which  you  may  know  in  this  regard. 
Are  they  shorter,  lighter,  less  well  fed  than  other  children 
of  the  same  age?  Are  they  from  the  higher  or  lower  grades 
of  society  ?  How  do  they  compare  with  others  in  their  school 
work  ? 

There  are  always  cases  of  chumming.  Select  some  case  and 
setting  apart  several  pages  in  your  note  book  make  memoranda 
on  the  foUownng:  Find  out  first,  if  you  can, without  letting  the 
children  know  it,  why  they  like  each  other.  To  what  extent 
are  they  together  ?  What  does  each  imitate  in  the  other, — 
qualities,  habits,  actions,  etc.?  In  which  is  the  imitation  more 
prominent  ?  How  far  do  they  share  their  pleasures  or  work 
with  each  other  ?  In  what  ways  do  they  take  part  in  each 
others  troubles  ?  Have  they  any  common  infirmity  or  fault, 
defects  or  enemy  ?  What  is  the  temperament  of  each  ?  What 
breaks  the  friendship  at  last  ?  It  will  be  of  interest,  also,  to 
think  over  the  history  of  your  own  chumming. 

Ask  the  children  to  write  answers  to  these  questions:  What 
is  the  best  kind  of  a  chum  to  have  ?  Why  ?  What  person  of 
whom  you  have  heard  or  read  is  it  worth  while  trying  to  be 
like?   Why? 

Chii^dren's  Ideai^  of  Right  and  Wrong. 

What  constitutes  right  and  wrong  in  the  minds  of  children  ? 
They  will  be  found  to  have  a  pretty  clearly  defined  list  of 
things  that  are  permissible,  commendable,  objectionable,  things 
right  under  some  circumstances  and  wrong  under  others.  Their 
ethics  may  be  ever  so  faulty,  but  it  is  well  to  know  all  about 
their  views  in  order  to  try  to  lead  to  better  things.  It  will  be 
found  that  children  pass  through  different  stages  in  their  atti- 
tude towards  puni.shment.  See  if  the  following  will  throw  any 
light  on  the  problem:  To-day  you  may  write  about  a  punish- 
ment that  you  once  received,  when  you  were  little,  that  you 
think  was  unjust.  Tell  why  you  think  it  was  unju.st.  Have 
you  ever  received  a  punishment  that  you  deserved  ?  What  was 
it  for  ?  What  punishment  have  you  seen  anybody  else  receive 
that  was  right  ?     What  was  it  ?     Why  was  it  right  ?     Classify 
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as  to  who  punished,  what  the  punishments  were,  what  the 
offences  were,  and  what  the  reasons  for  being  just  or  unjust 
were. 

On  another  daj^  try  this:  What  things  are  wrong  for  chil- 
dren to  do,  and  how  should  they  be  punished  for  doing  them  ? 
Should  any  offences  not  be  punished  ?     Why  ? 

Again:  One  day  the  teacher  left  the  room,  and  while  she 
was  gone  several  children  in  the  room  became  disorderly. 
Hearing  the  noise  the  teacher  came  back,  but  did  not  know 
which  children  were  to  blame.  None  of  the  class  would  tell, 
so  she  kept  the  entire  class  in  after  school.  Was  that  right  or 
wrong,  and  why  ?  Give  this  out  under  circumstances  similar 
to  that  of  other  tests  made. 

Perhaps  this  can  also  be  tried:  Once  a  mother  gave  a  child 
for  a  birthday  present — the  child  was  just  six  years  old — a 
beautiful  box  of  paints.  In  the  afternoon,  while  the  mother  was 
busy  in  another  room,  the  child  painted  all  of  the  parlor  chairs 
and  then  called  out,  "  Oh,  mamma,  come  and  see  how  pretty 
I  have  made  the  parlor."  The  paint  could  not  be  washed  off, 
and  so  the  chairs  were  spoiled.  What  should  the  child's  mother 
have  said  or  done  ? 

Normally  a  child  grows  away  from  selfishnCvSS  to  unselfishness. 
Conditions  of  health,  age  and  environment  are  factors  of  consid- 
erable importance  in  this  evolution.  In  your  memoranda  book 
note  any  cases  that  from  time  to  time  come  under  observation 
of  unselfish  conduct  as  you  see  it  in  children.  Note  in  each 
case  the  age  of  the  child,  home  and  hereditary  conditions  so  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  and,  although  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
determine  it,  whether  imitation,  precept  or  any  other  than  an 
innate  generous  impulse  was  the  motive  of  the  act.  Note  also 
the  health  of  the  child  whether  it  is  normally  delicate,  or  active 
and  vigorous.  Do  you  find  there  are  times  when  the  same 
child  varies,  /.  e.,  is  he  now  selfish  and  again  unselfish  ?  Does 
selfishness  or  unselfishness  seem  to  predominate  among  the 
children  of  any  particular  age  ?  What  is  the  effect  of  stories  of 
selfishness  or  unselfishness  read  to  children  ?  Study  your  own 
childhood  in  this  regard,  and  compare  what  you  get  therefrom 
with  your  observations. 

Try  this:  What  was  the  best  thing  you  ever  saw  one  per- 
son do  for  another  ?  Perhaps  you  have  read  or  heard  of 
something  better.     What  was  it  ? 

The  study  of  children's  lies  cannot  probably  be  approached 
directly.  One  can  introspect  and  think  over  his  own  childhood 
as  to  just  what  telling  a  lie  meant  to  him  then,  just  when  it 
was  permissible  to  vary  from  the  exact  facts,  how  great  the 
obligation  was  to  tell  the  truth  to  enemies,  how  much  one 
might  embellish  a  story,  or  even  invent  one,  etc. 
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This  may  be  supplemented  by  observation  of  tendencies  as 
they  appear  from  time  to  time  among  the  children,  and  should 
the  situation  at  any  time  warrant  it,  the  children  may  be  asked 
to  write  answers  to  this:  Is  it  ever  right  to  lie  or  to  deceive  ? 
Perhaps  the  results  may  not  be  what  was  hoped  for,  but  society 
generally  sins  a  good  deal. 

For  general  discussion  such  questions  as  the  following  are  of 
value:  What  kind  of  moral  ideas  do  children  have  ?  How  do 
they  come  by  them  ?  How  are  they  modified  by  experience  ? 
To  what  extent  are  they  determined  by  environment  ?  Are 
they  developed  b}'  direct  instruction  by  teachers  ?  Or,  do  they 
arise  through  children's  observation  of  their  own  conduct  and 
that  of  their  teacher's  ?  To  what  extent  does  the  Sunday 
School  help  boys  of  13,  14,  or  15  j^ears? 

Questions  for  written  work  may  be  helpful  in  getting  chil- 
dren's point  of  view:  What  do  people  think  it  is  to  be  good  ? 
To  be  bad  ?  What  things  are  right  to  do  ?  What  are  wrong  ? 
Why  is  it  wrong  for  anybody  to  steal  ?  Why  do  not  boys  like 
to  go  to  Sunday  School? 

Do  girls  or  boys  throw  the  greatest  emphasis  on  what  not  to 
do  ?  Does  the  ideal  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  case  of  boys 
differ  from  that  of  girls  ? 

What  ideals  have  children  in  regard  to  enjoyment,  right 
pleasures  ?  Ask  them  to  write  out  an  account  of  the  best  time 
they  had  during  the  last  vacation.  What  day  can  be  recalled 
when  they  had  the  best  time  in  their  lives  ?  What  was  it  that 
made  it  so  ?  What  was  the  most  unpleasant  time  ?  What  was 
the  funniest  thing  that  they  ever  saw  happen  ?  Perhaps  they 
have  heard  or  read  of  something  funnier.  Let  them  write  an 
account  of  it. 

The  study  of  children's  ideas  on  theology  is  something  that 
can  in  all  probability  not  be  taken  up  in  public  schools  unless 
it  is  done  in  such  an  incidental  way  as  not  to  attract  attention 
from  the  community.  Perhaps  by  talking  with  children  indi- 
vidually when  the  occasion  favors,  it  can  be  done.  One  might 
be  able  in  a  Sunday  School  class  to  have  paper  and  pencil 
ready  and  ask  them  to  write  out  their  answers  to  questions  like 
the  following  used  by  Barnes: 

Where  is  God  ?  What  does  he  do  ?  Why  can  we  not  see 
him? 

Why  do  people  die  ?  Where  do  they  go  ?  W^here  is  heaven  ? 
Who  goes  there  ? 

What  do  people  do  there  ?  What  will  children  have  or  do 
there  ? 

What  is  hell  ?  What  must  a  person  do  to  go  there  ?  Where 
is  it? 

What  do  angels  do  ?   Why  are  some  people  afraid  of  ghosts  ? 
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Wha<-  do  some  people  think  witches  can  do  ?  Why  do  people 
pray  ?  Why  do  we  not  always  get  what  we  pray  for  ?  Why 
do  we  go  to  church  ? 

Why  do  we  celebrate  Christmas  ?  What  books  or  stories 
from  the  Bible  do  you  like  best  ?     Why  ? 

A  new  and  rich  literature  has  grown  up  in  the  field  of  moral 
and  religious  training  in  recent  years.  It  will  be  well  to  get 
in  touch  with  it.  The  following  are  suggested:  Hall:  The 
Moral  and  Religious  Training  of  Children  and  Adolescents, 
Ped.  Sem.,  Vol.  I;  Burnham:  The  Study  of  Adolescence,  same; 
Daniels:  A  Study  of  Regeneration,  Am.  Jour,  of  Psych.,  Vol. 
VI;  Lancaster:  The  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  Adolescence, 
Ped.  Sem,,  Vol.  V;  Dawson:  Children's  Interests  in  the  Bible, 
Ped.  Sem.,Mo\.  VII;  Hall:  Children's  Lies,  Ped.  Sem.,  Vol.  I; 
Hall:  Moral  Education  and  Will  Training,  Ped.  Sem.,  Vol.  II, 
Barnes:  The  Theological  Life  of  a  California  Child,  Ped.  Sem., 
Vol.  II;  Starbuck:  The  Psychology  of  Rehgion;  Coe:  The 
Spiritual  Life;  Ellis:  Sunday  School  Work  and  Bible  Study, 
Ped.  Sem.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  363;  Atkinson:  Child-Study  in  Sec- 
ondary Schools,  School  Review,  Vol.  V;  Burnham:  The  Psy- 
chology of  Adolescence,  School  Review,  Vol.  V;  Scudder: 
Childhood  in  Literature  and  Art,  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co. 

Many  children  have  fears  that  (44)  trouble  them  a  great 
deal.  Encourage  them  to  tell  them  to  you.  You  will  not  only 
learn  much  of  interest,  but  will  also  help  to  dispel  the  fears 
merely  from  their  being  told.  Try  this:  "  You  may  write  for 
your  exercise  to-day  some  account  of  the  things  of  which  some 
children  are  afraid.  Tell  how  they  came  to  be  afraid  of  these 
things.  Do  you  know  how  old  they  were  when  these  things 
first  frightened  them,  and  also  when  they  were  no  longer  afraid 
of  them.  Were  there  any  things  of  which  you  used  to  be  afraid 
of?  You  may  write  all  about  them."  These  fears  may  per- 
haps be  classified  as  connected  with  the  phenomena  of  the 
heavens,  of  inanimate  objects,  of  animals,  insects  or  reptiles,  of 
people,  of  darkness,  solitude,  ghosts,  etc.,  of  pictures,  or  fairy 
tales,  of  conscience  or  religious  fears,  of  illness,  disease,  friends, 
loss  of  position,  or  health,  etc.  Gather  data  from  the  experience 
of  others. 

The  sense  of  honor  among  children  can  be  studied  by  obser- 
vation perhaps  better  than  by  direct  discussion  of  the  subject 
with  them.  An  important  study  of  this  field  by  Prof  Clark  will 
soon  be  published.  Make  memoranda  of  cases  you  have  noticed 
and  of  those  you  recall  in  your  own  childhood.  What  class  of 
children  best  illustrate  this  theme;  good  or  bad;  boys  or  girls; 
rich  or  poor;  bright  or  dull;  city  or  country  ?  What  differences 
have  you  noticed  in  nationalities  ?  Note  cases  of  honor  in 
games  of  any  kind.     What  devices  or  methods  of  discipline  by 
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which  appeals  to  the  sense  of  honor  have  been  made  do  you 
recommend?  Does  it  retard  or  assist  obedience?  What  indi- 
vidual differences  in  the  sense  of  honor  of  young  persons  may 
be  due  to  the  like  or  dislike  of  the  teacher  or  friend  involved; 
to  the  lessons  or  sports;  to  home  life?  How  much  of  it  depends 
upon  a  keen  sense  of  truth  and  honesty  ?  Compare  your  ob- 
servation of  children  with  cases  of  professional  honor  among 
teachers,  clergymen,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  business  men. 

Miscellaneous. 

Success  in  teaching  is  father  to  be  measured  by  ability  to 
foresee  and  prevent  the  undesirable  than  in  smoothing  over 
after  the  trouble  has  happened.  The  dull,  the  troublesome, 
the  unattractive  children  present  in  themselves  most  fascinat- 
ing pedagogical  problems,  and  interest  should  be  taken  in  such 
children  promptly  in  order  that  they  too  shall  develop  the 
characteristics  found  in  bright  and  clean  children. 

Keep  children's  attention  turned  outwards.  Utilize  and  direct 
activity.  Check  it,  pen  it  up  and  it  overflows,  breaking  out  in 
unexpected  places.  Children  generally  do  not  have  enough  to 
think  about.  Even  fads  have  their  advantages.  Stir  up  inter- 
est in  future  possible  employments.  Try  this  exercise :  What 
trades  and  occupations  are  desirable  to  be  followed  when  boys 
and  girls  grow  up?  Why?  What  particular  one  would  be  most 
desirable  ?  Why  do  some  children  quit  coming  to  school  so 
early  ? 

(46)  Keep  a  careful  record  of  the  weather  and  the  conduct 
of  the  school.  Do  you  find  that  there  seems  to  be  any  relation 
between  the  windy,  rainy,  or  otherwise  stormy  days  and  the 
conduct  of  the  pupils  ?  Keep  some  tab  on  j^our  own  feelings  on 
such  days  also. 

(47)  Again:  Ask  the  children  to  write  for  a  language  les- 
son this:  Recall  all  of  your  teachers  down  to  the  time  you 
came  to  school  to  your  present  teacher,  and  tell  all  you  can 
about  the  one  that  helped  you  most.  How  did  she  do  it  ?  Do 
not  name  her,  but  describe  her. 

Again  let  them  write,  this  time  on  the  question.  How  do 
grown  up  people  differ  from  children  ? 

There  is  a  period  in  the  lives  of  both  boys  and  girls  when  a 
changed  attitude,  often  for  the  better,  sometimes  for  the  worse 
for  a  while,  comes  over  children  in  regard  to  dress.  Be  watch- 
ful for  it  and  notice  evidence  of  care,  neatness,  and  taste  or  the 
reverse.  Note  their  favorite  colors  and  love  of  adornment,  and 
do  not  be  severe  on  it.  So  great  is  the  teacher's  influence  that 
she  should  never  forget  that  the  old  teacher,  both  male  and 
female,  is  very  prone  to  lose  ability  to  dress  tastefully,  so  that 
it  becomes  possible  generally  to  tell  them  by  their  peculiarities 
of  dress. 
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The  sense  of  time  develops  very  slowly.  By  using  Mrs. 
Barnes's  tests  you  will  get  something  in  that  line.  Supplement 
that  by  the  use  of  the  following:  asking  the  children  to  write: 
One  day,  when  I  was  about  seven  years  old,  I  went  to  a  neigh- 
bor's to  play,  and  my  mother  told  me  to  be  back  by  six  o'clock. 
I  was  enjoying  myself  so  much  that  I  did  not  know  how  the 
time  was  passing,  until  I  noticed  that  it  was  getting  dark.  Then 
I  ran  home  as  fast  as  I  could,  but  it  was  half-past  six  when  I 
reached  there,  and  the  family  had  been  to  supper.  Would  it 
have  been  just  or  unjust  for  my  mother  to  have  scolded  me  for 
being  late,  and  why  ? 

Some  children  enter  school  late.  It  is  easy  to  learn  of  peo- 
ple who  in  their  childhood  also  entered  school  late.  An  inter- 
esting study  may  be  made  of  all  of  these  by  ascertaining  the 
following  facts:  The  home  life,  general  environment  and  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  child  before  and  after  entering  school,  the 
age  at  which  regular  attendance  at  school  began,  some  esti- 
mate of  the  school  attended — if  you  are  not  already  familiar 
with  it,  the  progress  of  the  child  as  compared  with  others  of 
the  same  age  who  entered  school  about  the  usual  time. 

Little  study  has  yet  been  made  of  the  development  of  the  will 
as  such  in  children.  Miss  Merrill  has  used  the  following:  Give 
instances  where  you  have  allowed  a  child  his  choice  in  any 
matter.  State  the  circumstances.  Did  he  desire  to  choose  ? 
Did  he  choose  promptly  ?  Was  his  choice  independent  or  in- 
fluenced by  others  ?  Under  the  same  conditions  did  he  always 
choose  in  like  manner?  Have  repeated  acts  of  choice  made  him 
readier  to  choose  ?  How  has  this  affected  the  child's  habits  of 
obedience  ?  Did  he  become  willful,  or  was  he  ready  to  submit 
when  choice  was  impossible  ?  Give  any  other  details  showing 
immediate  or  remote  effects. 

Suggestibility.  (45)  The  readiness  with  which  some  children 
will  take  a  suggestion  and  others  will  not,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  even  a  very  great  many  older  people  at  once  think 
of  the  very  opposite  thing  from  that  mentioned  and  desired  to 
be  done  is  one  of  the  interesting  phases  of  human  nature.  It 
needs  to  be  taken  into  account  in  all  study  of  child  life.  Does 
it  make  any  difference  who  proposes  a  given  game  or  piece  of 
work,  in  the  readiness  with  which  it  is  taken  up?  Does  too 
great  willingness  to  accede  to  a  request  always  lead  to  the 
privilege  being  used  to  the  utmost  ?  Have  you  not  sometimes 
had  to  make  the  suggestion  first  that  such  a  thing  has  been 
proposed  but  that  there  are  doubts  concerning  it  in  your  mind, 
before  you  could  get  any  great  number  to  be  willing  to  take  up 
what  you  wanted  done  voluntarily  ?  How  many  times  have 
you  had  to  get  some  one  else  to  make  the  desired  suggestion 
before  it  spreads  through  the  school  and  comes  up  to  the  teacher 
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as  a  request  which  she  will  please  grant  ?  To  start  the  sug- 
gestion, to  keep  it  growing  and  to  grant  the  permission  at  the 
right  time  smooths  many  of  the  rough  ways  of  school  dis- 
cipline. 

What  pupils  will  take  a  suggestion  from  you  most  readily  ? 
What  ones  cling  most  to  their  own  opinion,  refusing  persist- 
ently to  change  their  minds?  Observation  during  the  first 
week  alone  tells  of  those  who  insist  most  strongly  on  doing 
their  own  thinking,  or  in  thinking  the  very  opposite  from  what 
the  teacher  or  text- book  insists.  Take  the  teaching  of  tem- 
perance as  it  is  usually  attempted  in  the  schools.  Does  the 
fact  that  from  two  to  three  times  a  week,  from  the  high  school 
to  the  kindergarten,  children  are  warned  against  the  evils  of 
tobacco,  liquor,  opium,  and  gum  chewing  really  deter  from 
these  habits  ?  The  girl  with  her  inborn  tendency  to  do  what 
is  generally  right  and  proper  will  conform,  but  how  about  the 
boy  ?  Observe  the  older  boys  and  men  and  ask  when  occasion 
oJBfers  what  they  think  about  it  ?  Read  in  any  good  psychology 
the  chapter  on  suggestibility  and  imitation.  The  best  book 
on  the  subject  summing  up  investigations  and  giving  many 
tests  is  that  of  Binet,  La  Suggestibilite.  Most  of  his  tests  were 
given  to  pupils  taken  singlj'  in  a  room  by  themselves.  Among 
the  more  interesting  tests  may  be  tried  the  following  :  In  this  the 
purpose  is  to  give  a  suggestion  of  increasing  length  of  lines. 
Arrange  a  series  of  twelve  lines,  the  first  twelve  mm.  long,  the 
second  twace  as  long,  the  third  three  times,  the  fourth  four  times, 
the  fifth  five  times,  the  sixth  the  same  as  the  fifth,  the  seventh 
six  times  as  long  as  the  first,  the  eighth  the  same,  the  ninth 
seven  times  as  long  as  the  first,  the  tenth  the  same,  the  eleventh 
eight  times  as  long  as  the  first,  and  the  twelfth  the  same.  Show 
them  to  the  pupils  one  line  at  a  time.  After  each  line  has  been 
seen  ask  the  pupil  to  take  the  strip  of  paper  which  you  give 
him  and  indicate  on  its  edge  the  length  of  the  line  he  has  seen. 
Take  a  different  strip  each  time.  Make  no  comments  on  his 
decision.  Has  the  effect  of  the  constantly  increasing  length 
down  to  the  sixth  led  him  to  make  the  sixth,  eighth,  tenth  or 
twelfth  lines  longer  than  the  immediately  preceding  ones  ? 

This  test  can  be  repeated  with  a  set  of  lines  in  which  they 
are  arranged  in  a  geometrical  increasing  ratio. 

Another  device  is  this:  Draw  a  series  of  parallel  lines  thirty- 
six  in  number.  Make  the  first  twelve  mm.  in  length,  the 
second  twenty-four,  the  third  thirty-six,  the  fourth  forty-eight, 
the  fifth  and  all  of  the  others  sixty  in  length.  Try  as  before. 
How  far  down  the  list  will  the  suggestion  made  by  the  first 
five  lines  be  carried  ?  To  what  extent  are  the  lines  reproduced 
exactly  ? 

Similarly  a  set  of  weights  may  be  arranged. 
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In  these  tests  the  suggestion  is  given  by  the  lines  and  weights 
themselves.  Another  may  be  tried  and  a  suggestion  given  by 
the  teacher.  Arrange  a  series  of  colors  in  which  the  first  is 
blue,  the  second  gray  blue,  the  third  greenish  blue,  the  fourth 
bluish  green,  the  fifth  green,  the  sixth  yellowish  green,  the 
seventh  olive  green,  eighth  yet  more  yellow,  and  the  ninth 
golden  yellow.  Show  the  pupils  first,  cards  having  the  or- 
dinary colors  on  them  in  order  to  determine  whether  any 
cannot  name  the  colors  correctly.  Arrange  the  nine  colors 
selected  on  pieces  of  white  card  board,  giving  the  same  space 
on  each  to  the  color  3.5cm.  x  2.5cm.  Ask  the  pupil  being 
tested  to  look  at  the  card  you  lay  before  him,  then  to  name 
the  color  distinctly  and  then  to  write  its  name.  When  he 
reaches  the  green  card  and  so  pronounces  it,  say  in  as  quiet 
a  matter  of  fact  way  as  possible  "no,  blue."  Try  this 
with  the  succeeding  colors  also.  Note  the  classes  into  which 
the  pupils  fall.  Binet  finds  those  who  take  the  suggestion  at 
once  and  call  the  green  blue,  then  those  who  appeal  to  you  to 
decide  it  and  lastly  those  who  announce  their  own  opinion 
most  conclusively. 

A  series  of  twenty-four  lines  may  be  prepared  on  a  sheet  of 
paper  beginning  at  the  left  hand  side.  Make  these  seven  mm. 
apart.  Make  the  first  twelve  mm.  long,  and  increase  the  length, 
of  each  by  four  mm.  Number  each.  Ask  the  child  to  exam- 
ine the  page  with  the  lines.  On  three  separate  slips  of  paper 
of  the  same  size  have  a  single  line,  the  first  thirty-two  mm. 
long,  the  second  fifty-six  mm.  long,  and  one  eighty  mm.  long. 
Taking  line  at  a  time  ask  the  pupil  to  pick  out  one  of  the  same 
length.  When  he  has  decided  say,  ''  Is  it  not  the  one  above  ?" 
or  "Is  it  not  the  one  below?" 

Binet  says  that  all  experiments  in  this  field  are  according  to 
the  following  formula:  There  should  be  made  at  first  several 
sincere  tests,  for  example,  several  short  problems,  each  solved 
in  the  same  method.  Follow  these  with  a  problem  which  is 
like  the  others  in  form,  but  which  has  a  different  process  in- 
volved.    How  many  will  be  misled  by  it  ? 

A  stimulus  of  light,  sound,  touch,  or  indeed  through  any  of 
the  senses  may  be  given  in  good  faith,  then  the  signal  for  the 
stimulus  may  occur  as  usual,  but  the  stimulus  not  be  given. 
How  many  will  think  that  they  notice  it  any  how  ?  Scripture 
tried  this  with  a  mild  electric  current.  Small  bandaged  the 
eyes  of  subjects  and  struck  matches,  waving  them  back  and 
forth  over  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  again  striking  the  match, 
but  waving  only  his  hand.  He  also  tried  this  for  illusions  of 
touch.  Marking  off  a  square  on  the  back  of  the  hand  the  eyes 
of  the  subjects  were  bandaged.  Taking  a  finely  ravelled  thread 
he  said  to  the  subject,  "  We  will  try  the  area  named  first.     I 
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am  bringing  the  thread  down  toward  it.  If  you  feel  it,  I  want 
you  to  tell  me  what  the  sensation  is  like.  There,  if  any  one 
were  touching  my  wrist  I  should  feel  the  lightest  little  touch 
imaginable.  In  a  moment  it  might  grow  plainer  as  if  a  mos- 
quito were  alighting  on  the  spot,  and  it  might  change  to  an 
itching  as  though  a  mosquito  were  just  beginning  to  bite." 

Similar  suggestions  of  perfume  may  be  given. 

It  is  possible  to  work  out  extended  lists  of  what  might  be 
done  in  the  study  of  phases  of  child  life  in  literature,  art,  and  re- 
ligion. To  show  something  of  this  the  following  are  suggested: 
A  reading  and  discussion  of  personal  journals  and  autobiogra- 
phies such  as  the  Journal  of  Marie  Bashkirtseff,  Pierre  Loti's 
Romance  of  a  Child,  John  Stuart  Mill's  Autobiography;  child- 
hood and  adolescent  phases  of  great  men  such  asYoder  (50)  pub- 
lished,— of  the  artists,  musicians,  inventors,  engineers,  soldiers, 
scholars,  and  statesman;  of  the  child  types  of  the  literature  of 
any  given  period:  of  those  in  the  writings  of  any  given  author 
such  as  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Eliot,  Stowe;  of  those  in  the  art  of 
any  given  period;  of  the  Christ  child  as  shown  in  the  different 
Madonna  pictures;  and  of  those  in  poetry  such  as  Field's,  Long- 
fellow's, Wordsworth's,  Kipling's,  and  Stevenson's,  and  of 
primitive  races.  (49) 

It  has  been  the  purpose  in  this  paper  to  stimulate  what  Dr. 
Burnham  has  called  "  the  spirit  of  the  learner,"  to  arouse  inter- 
ests, and  to  do  something  towards  pushing  to  an  indefinite  dis- 
tance into  the  future  the  time  when  the  student  shall  have 
formed  a  hard  and  fast  educational  creed.  Child-study  has  its 
contributions  bearing  upon  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  of 
education,  but  so  have  very  many  other  fields  of  knowledge. 
It  is  but  one  of  many  factors  which  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  making  up  a  final  result.  Greater  certainty  might 
have  been  expressed  with  regard  to  tests,  and  the  probable  re- 
sults might  have  been  indicated,  but  that  would  have  been  con- 
trary to  my  general  purpose  which  has  been  to  suggest  and 
start  thought  in  right  directions,  not  to  tell  what  results  ought 
to  be  reached. 

I  wish  in  conclusion  to  express  my  appreciation  to  President 
Hall,  the  faculty,  and  the  librarian,  Mr.  Wilson,  for  constant 
courtesy  and  effort  to  aid  in  every  possible  way  the  w^ork  I 
have  had  in  hand. 
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THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  IDEAS. 


By  Frances  A.  Kei,i,or. 


The  application  of  experimental  psychology  to  sociology  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  more  accurate  data,  has  been  limited, 
and  in  the  field  of  criminal  sociology,  the  element  of  speculation 
is  very  large.  No  elaborate  tests  have  been  made,  and  the  num- 
ber has  been  restricted  to  those  of  taste,  smell,  sensibility  to 
pain  and  a  few  others.  These  have  been  made  by  Lombroso 
and  others  in  the  European  countries,  and  no  series  of  com- 
parable data  exist  in  the  United  States.  Although  psychology 
has  not  3^et  reached  that  perfection  in  method  which  makes 
possible  results  upon  all  mental  and  emotional  processes,  the 
author  believes  that  the  ones  involved  in  the  tests  of  criminal 
women  yield  approximately  accurate  results.  The  subject  mat- 
ter for  this  investigation  has  included  55  students,  and  61 
white  criminal  women,  and  90  criminal  negro  women.  The 
criminals  were  tested  in  the  prisons  and  reformatories  in  the 
north  and  in  the  prisons  of  the  eight  extreme  southern  states. 
Temporary  laboratories  were  placed  in  the  various  institutions. 
The  series  of  tests  required  about  five  hours  for  each  subject, 
divided  into  different  periods,  and  included  the  following: 

Twenty-one  cranial  measurements  similar  to  those  used  by 
Lombroso,  together  with  numerous  observations.  The  psycho- 
logical tests  included,  reaction  time  to  sound,  acuteness  of 
touch,  color  discrimination  and  preference,  reading,  hearing, 
fatigue,  memory,  least  sensibility  to  pain,  taste,  smell,  associa- 
tion of  ideas,  precision,  and  emotional  reactions,  as  shown 
through  the  respiration  curve.  In  this  article  are  presented 
the  results  of  only  one  test,  that  of  association  of  ideas. 

This  is  a  test  requiring  about  one-half  hour,  and  is  most  in- 
structive in  showing  the  degree  of  associative  memory,  mental 
content,  and  quality  of  thought.  The  author  gives  the  com- 
parative results  for  criminals  and  students,  and  among  white 
criminals  has  often  found  it  necessary  to  separate  the  prison 
class  from  the  workhouse  class,  as  the  averages  showed  wide 
variations.  The  prison  class  is  not  so  dissipated,  and  has  not 
the  same  degree  of  physical  deterioration.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception, the  workhouse  class  is  inferior.  Among  the  negro 
criminals,  the  prison  class  possesses  much  of  the  same  charac- 
teristics as  the  workhouse  class. 
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The  test  is  given  in  the  following  way:  A  word  is  given  the 
subject,  and  she  is  requested  to  write  whatever  thoughts  are 
suggested  by  it.  The  time  limit  is  one  minute.  Only  one  word 
is  written  for  each  idea,  and  in  this  way  large  numbers  of  ideas 
can  be  recorded  within  a  short  interval  of  time.  She  is  per- 
mitted to  record  any  thought,  whether  connected  with  the 
original  idea  or  not.  The  object  is  to  obtain  the  registration  of 
a  definite  train  of  thought  within  a  given  time.  Thus,  if  the 
word  dog  is  given,  there  may  be  a  column  of  words,  as  "cat, 
lawn,  tree,  night,  rain,  disagreeable,  party,"  which  means  that 
the  subject's  association  is:  **  the  dog  chased  the  cat  across  the 
lawn,  and  it  flew  up  a  tree;  cats  howl  in  the  night,  so  do  the 
wind  and  rain,  and  it  is  disagreeable,  and  hate  to  go  to  a  party 
on  such  a  night."  When  the  associations  are  completed  they 
are  analyzed,  and  the  subject  tells  the  thought  and  its  connec- 
tion, as  seen  above.  The  steps  from  one  idea  to  another  are 
thus  laid  bare.  This  process  was  fully  as  interesting  to  the 
subjects  as  to  the  investigator,  and  their  co-operation  was  not 
difficult  to  secure. 

There  were  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  words  given  in  each  test. 
These  were  divisible  into  four  groups:  The  first  consisted  of 
words  stimulating  the  sense  memories,  as  rainbow  for  visual, 
thunder  for  auditory,  ammonia  for  olfactory,  sour  for  gusta- 
tory, and  pain  for  tactual.  It  is  not  possible  to  secure  a  word 
which  appeals  exclusively  to  the  one  sense,  and  verbal  associa- 
tion cannot  be  avoided.  Thus,  thunder  sometimes  suggested 
lightning,  and  pain  the  visual,  as  sight  of  an  injury.  The  series 
of  indirect  stimulation  to  the  sense  memories  is  given  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  which  of  the  senses  is  most  active  in 
storing  up  material,  for  ascertaining  the  associative  route,  and 
for  obtaining  the  rate  of  association.  The  second  series  was 
a  duplication  of  the  first,  with  this  exception.  Instead  of  giv- 
ing a  word  for  a  stimulus,  the  sense  was  directly  excited.  At  a 
given  signal  a  color  was  exposed,  a  whistle  blown,  the  odor  of 
ammonia  and  taste  of  quinine  given,  and  a  pin  prick  adminis- 
tered. The  object  in  giving  the  direct  stimulus  is  to  appeal  to  only 
one  sense  and  note  the  degree  of  persistency.  The  third  series 
included  such  words  as  mind,  habit,  and  value — abstract  terms, 
and  marriage,  religion,  and  work,  less  remote  from  experience. 
The  object  is  to  secure  the  content  of  the  mind.  These  three 
series  constitute  free  association,  because  the  subject  has  no 
restriction  upon  thought.  The  fourth  series  is  that  of  con- 
strained association,  and  here  she  must  confine  herself  to  the 
subject  given  her.  The  ones  used  were,  name  the  kinds  of 
birds  that  you  know,  and  give  the  causes  of  fire.  The  object 
here  is  to  compare  the  rates  of  free  and  constrained  associations. 

The  results  of  these  tests,  together  with  such  explanations 
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as  are  possible,  and  their  sociological  value,  include  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  accompanying  table  for  the  first  series  shows  the  rate, 
together  with  the  degree  of  predominance: 
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The  negroes  are  not  included  in  this  table,  because  the  direct 
stimulation  has  proved  more  successful.  It  will  be  seen  that 
in  all  classes  the  visual  is  predominant.  The  eyes  are  used 
most  for  storing  up  funds  for  memory.  The  auditory  is  second 
in  importance,  the  tactual  third,  gustatory  fourth,  and  olfac- 
tory fifth,  except  for  penitentiary  inmates  in  the  last  two.  The 
second  series  corrects  an  inaccurate  result  in  this  one.  Thunder 
did  not  prove  a  clear  auditory  stimulus,  by  reason  of  its  close 
association  with  lightning  (visual)  and  fear  (emotional).  Theol- 
factory  was  unusually  low,  because  ammonia  did  not  give  good 
results.  To  the  working  classes,  found  among  criminal  women, 
the  use  of  ammonia,  as  for  washing  and  cleaning,  is  more  often 
recalled  than  its  odor.  Pain  also  secured  better  results  from 
the  criminal  classes,  probably  because  their  experience  is  more 
extended,  and  they  include  grief,  trouble,  sorrow,  as  well  as 
cuts  and  bruises  and  other  physical  causes  of  pain.  In  one  of 
the  penitentiaries  an  extreme  case  occurred.  The  woman  was 
imprisoned  for  larceny,  and  had  two  children  to  whom  she 
seemed  devoted.  Almost  every  association  held  references  to 
them,  and  she  frequently  shed  tears  while  writing.  Her  asso- 
ciation for  pain  v/as:  "children,  home,  mother,  evening,  un- 
dress, husband,"  meaning  pain  caused  by  being  away  from 
children,  who  were  at  home  where  she  should  be,  she  undressed 
them  in  the  evening,  but  her  husband  did  now.  The  conscious- 
ness of  the  pain  of  separation  runs  all  through  this,  and  yet 
this  woman  was  an  old  offender,  and  repeatedly  used  her 
children  in  house  pilfering  when  not  in  prison. 

Owing  to  these  unsatisfactory  results,  the  method  of  direct 
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Stimulation  was  devised.  It  is  impossible  to  compare  the  re- 
sults of  this  method  with  that  of  the  students  as  in  the  first,  as 
it  was  introduced  late  and  the  series  is  too  small.    It  will  be  seen 
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that  the  results  are  not  so  uniform  as  for  the  three  classes  in  the 
preceding.  The  largest  number  of  associations  for  all  classes 
is  under  visual,  as  is  also  the  largest  percentage.  This  means 
that  the  visual  stimulus  is  followed  longer  than  is  any  other. 
Among  the  penitentiary  class  and  negroes  the  tactual  is 
stronger  than  the  others.  The  percentages  of  the  negroes  show 
that  visual  leads,  tactual  second,  auditory  third,  and  gustatory 
and  olfactory  about  the  same.  They  are  not  included  in  the  ta- 
ble, for  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain  accurately  just  what  the  idea 
was,  whether  the  association  was  a  picture,  a  sound  heard,  or 
a  distinct  taste,  etc.  They  are  less  able  to  distinguish  the  differ- 
ent sense  associations  and  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  by  them 
words  alone.  It  may  be  purely  associative  without  any  distinct 
sensation  being  recalled.  Among  the  workhouse  classes,  the 
associations  show  that  smell  and  taste  recall  very  few  ideas, 
and  soon  change  into  visual.  Even  after  a  sharp  whiff  of  am- 
monia or  camphor,  at  the  end  of  ten  seconds,  the  idea  of  them 
is  wholly  lost  and  a  new  train  of  thought  entered  upon.  Thus,, 
an  association  may  be  for  ammonia:  "strong,  sharp,  don't 
like, washing,  hands,  prison,  friends,  out,"  which  shows  that  the 
use  of  it  in  the  prison  leads  to  the  idea  of  friends  and  release. 
It  was  more  difficult  to  associate  ideas  upon  direct  stimulation, 
because  the  method  was  more  difficult  to  understand.  This 
may  account  for  the  lower  rate.  The  high  rate  of  the  negroes 
is  explained  in  connection  with  later  facts. 

The  rate  of  association,  which  shows  the  capacity  for  asso- 
ciative thought,  under  a  given  stimulus  in  a  given  time,  pre- 
sents some  interesting  facts,  and  is  given  for  all  the  series  of 
associations. 
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An  analysis  of  these  results  shows  the  following  facts:  With 
the  exception  of  the  negroes,  the  student's  rate  is  nearly  twice 
as  great  as  the  criminal's,  and  exceeds  this  when  compared 
with  the  workhouse  class.  In  only  one  in.staHce  does  the  rate 
for  workhouse  exceed  that  of  the  penitentiary^ — in  religion. 
There  is  more  of  an  emotional  manifestation  of  religion  among 
the  former  class.  Unquestionably  one  reason  why  the  white 
criminal's  rate  is  so  low  is  because  of  their  difficulty  in  writing. 
The  attention  to  the  mechanical  construction  of  letters  and  to 
spelling  retarded  progress.  Among  the  negroes  the  rate  is  so 
high,  because  no  subjects  could  be  secured  who  could  write 
with  sufficient  ease  to  take  the  test.  In  these  cases  the  ex- 
perimenter wrote  the  test  as  the  subjects  spoke  the  ideas.  This 
indicates  the  capacity  for  thought  just  as  truly,  but  places  the 
w^hite  criminals  in  an  unfavorable  position  with  regard  to  rate. 
Another  reason  why  the  negroes'  rate  is  so  high  is  because 
their  associations  are  so  elementary.  Thus  under  the  word 
value  they  would  often  give  the  value  of  money  and  then  of 
$100.  Then  for  the  rest  of  the  time  they  would  give  various 
amounts  as  $50,  $10,  $5,  etc.,  varying  only  the  amount,  not 
the  idea.  A  large  number  of  such  associations  can  be  named 
in  one  minute.  Again,  under  habits,  instead  of  giving  any 
complicated  thought  they  would  name  the  various  habits,  as 
drinking,  swearing,  etc.,  a  comparatively  simple  association. 
There  were  also  tendencies  to  repeat  this  idea  farther  down 
in  the  test. 

The  second  important  reason  for  the  difference  in  rate  is  that 
the  deficient  mental  training  renders  the  concentration  weak. 
This  makes  the  associative  process  disconnected,  and  sometimes 
many  seconds  would  elapse  before  a  new  thought  came.  To  the 
question  "  of  what  were  you  thinking  during  your  silence  ?" 
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the  answers  were:  "nothing,"  or  "confused,"  or  "can't  re- 
member. ' '  This  is  true  of  the  negroes,  also,  as  the  students 
exceed  them  in  all  the  tests. 

The  third  important  reason  is  that  the  criminals  consciously 
or  unconsciously  suppress  the  expression  of  thought  more  than 
the  students  do.  Their  attitude,  due  to  the  harsh,  competitive 
life  which  they  lead,  is  a  defensive  one,  and  they  are  con- 
stantly on  the  alert  against  any  expressions  which  are  to  their 
disadvantage.  When  tracing  out  the  connection  between  ideas, 
it  often  appeared  that  degraded  thoughts  or  those  throwing  too 
much  light  upon  the  past  life  had  been  omitted. 

The  rate  of  the  workhouse  inmates  is  lowest  because  of  all 
the  classes,  including  the  negroes,  their  lives  have  been  most 
dissipated,  and  their  energy  and  vitality  recklessly  consumed. 

Under  constrained  association  the  subject  of  birds  was  com- 
paratively easy,  while  that  of  the  causes  of  fire  was  more  diffi- 
cult, and  the  differences  in  rate  show  this.  The  rate  for  negroes 
in  causes  of  fire  is  so  high  because  they  included  all  things  that 
would  make  a  fire,  such  as  different  articles,  while  the  students 
and  many  of  the  white  criminals  confined  themselves  to  the 
causes  alone.  The  criminal  classes  preferred  to  associate  ideas 
under  a  definite  word,  as  kinds  of  birds,  while  the  students  and 
best  educated  criminals  preferred  free  association.  The  crimi- 
nal seemed  unaccustomed  to  the  responsibility  of  independent 
thought,  and  was  confused  by  the  range  given  her.  Among 
the  students  and  best  educated  criminals  the  subject  was  not 
lost,  but  among  the  criminals  and  negroes,  animals  and  other 
objects  were  included  under  birds  and  under  causes  of  fire,  and 
the  idea  was  sometimes  wholly  lost,  as  "  coal,  sulphur,  heat," 
then  heat  suggested  loss  of  life,  and  food  in  order  to  live,  etc. 
Both  criminals  and  students  gave  subjective  causes  of  fire. 
Objective  causes  are  such  as  oil,  matches  and  defective  flues; 
subjective,  such  as  hate,  jealousy,  fear,  etc. 

The  next  interesting  fact  in  the  association  of  ideas  is  the 
route  of  association.  There  are  three  shown  by  the  tests. 
Reverting,  where  each  idea  has  some  relation,  to  the  original 
word  given.  Thus,  if  rainbow  is  given,  and  all  the  colors  in  it 
are  named,  or  it  is  said  to  be  beautiful,  or  its  legends  are 
thought  of,  it  is  of  this  type.  The  second  is  the  progressive, 
where  one  idea  grows  out  of  the  preceding  one,  and  the  original 
word  is  lost.  An  illustration  of  this  is:  "  sour,  lemons,  yellow 
oranges,  no  maid, waiting,  late,  Mr.  B.  cross,  frightened,  tired," 
which  means  that  sour  suggested  lemons,  and  these  yellow  or- 
anges which  were  had  for  breakfast,  and  there  was  no  maid,  so 
she  waited  and  was  late  to  class,  and  the  instructor  was  cross, 
and  she  was  frightened  and  tired.  Here  the  last  words  are 
only  related  to  sour  through  the  progress   of  the   associative 
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process.  The  third  is  a  mixed  form  which  includes  the  first 
two.  Thus,  "  rainbow,  color,  red,  green,  clouds,  heaven,  hell, 
God,  earth,  sky,  shape."  Here  the  idea  of  rainbow  is  held  for 
a  time,  then  lost  sight  of  and  revived  again  in  the  last  two 
words.  Sometimes  the  associations  are  more  mixed,  and  neither 
form  is  followed  for  more  than  one  or  two  words.  There  are 
other  forms  less  frequent,  as  where  the  ending  of  a  word  sug- 
gests another,  as  in  rhyme;  or  where  it  is  purely  associative,  as 
something  in  the  knowledge  or  experience.  But  these  are  not 
independent  thoughts  as  a  rule,  and  are  the  product  of  one  of 
these  three  forms.  There  may  be  breaks  in  the  association,  as 
where  words  are  inserted  without  any  reference  to  the  preced- 
ing words.  This  shows  lack  of  initiative  thought,  as  where 
the  subject  looks  out  the  window  and  writes  the  name  of  an 
object;  lack  of  concentration;  and  characterizes  all  of  the  feeble- 
minded subjects. 

As  between  criminals  and  students  two  facts  are  observable. 
The  students  show  a  much  greater  percentage  of  progressive 
and  mixed  associations,  while  the  criminals  of  inferior  educa- 
tion show  a  preponderance  of  the  reverting  type.  The  well 
educated  criminals  do  not  differ  from  the  students.  In  the  pro- 
gressive associations  complete  trains  of  thought,  experiences 
and  whole  scenes  are  reproduced,  showing  a  more  complex  as- 
sociative process.  As  an  illustration  of  these  differences  are 
given  the  following:  "habits,  good,  bad,  overcome,  reward, 
money,  theater,  party,  drive,  engagement,"  which  is  progressive 
and  "habits,  good,  stealing,  swearing,  eating,  drinking,  bad, 
don't  care,"  which  is  reverting. 

The  last,  and  perhaps  most  valuable  data  gathered  from  this 
test  is  the  content  of  the  mind,  morally  and  mentally,  which  is 
revealed.  The  words  selected  for  this  test,  complied  with  two 
rules,  first  that  they  be  understood  by  both  educated  and  illit- 
erate; and  second,  that  they  be  within  the  experience  and  stim- 
ulate the  mental  and  moral  experience  of  both  classes.  Mind 
and  value  often  failed  with  the  negroes,  and  work  and  punish- 
ment were  substituted.  The  mental  and  moral  conditions  re- 
vealed cannot  be  clearly  separated,  but  the  general  facts  for 
the  former  are. 

Students  and  educated  criminals  show  the  evidences  of  their 
education.  Illustrations  are:  student, /a/;2,  "stab,  Italian,  Co- 
relli,  Crawford,  Vendetta,  Corsica,  Bangs,  Johnson,  Boswell, 
biography;"  mhid,  "  intellect  apart  from  body,  divine,  logic, 
sensation."  White  criminal,  mind,  work  with,  poor,  my  own, 
good  times,  freedom,  negro;  mind,  "  my  own,  no  good,  wish 
bright,  quit  thinking,  crazy."  Many  similar  illustrations  could 
be  given  to  show  a  further  fact,  that  the  criminal's  association  is 
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more  personal,  that  is,  it  is  something  in  which  her  action  or 
feeling  have  had  a  part. 

The  range  of  ideas  with  criminals  is  necessarily  smaller. 
This  is  shown  by  the  few  ideas  expressed,  and  by  the  repeti- 
tion. Thus,  under  words  like  habits,  good  and  bad  may  occur 
half  a  dozen  times.  If  any  one  doubts  that  the  negroes  lack  in 
range  and  depth  of  thought  the  most  ample  proof  is  afforded 
by  their  elementary  associations.  And  yet  the  subjects  selected 
were  the  brightest  and  best  educated  which  the  prisons  of  the 
southern  states  can  supply. 

The  weaker  mental  power  of  the  criminals  is  clearly  revealed 
in  the  many  ideas  which  seem  to  have  no  antecedents — or  suc- 
cessors in  logical  association.  In  some  tests  made  upon  feeble- 
minded criminals  this  was  the  most  characteristic  feature.  It 
would  seem  that  the  conclusion  reached  by  Dr.  J.  Loeb  through 
physical  research,  that  the  greatest  intellectual  power  de- 
pends upon  the  greatest  capacity  for  associative  processes,  is 
also  corroborated  from  a  psychological  standpoint.  This  lim- 
ited power  is  further  shown  by  the  difficulty  with  which  they 
secured  associations  upon  such  words  as  mind  and  value. 

Where  the  associations  are  written  by  the  subjects,  spelling 
and  chirography  can  be  noted,  and  of  course  among  the  crimi- 
nal classes,  both  are  imperfect.  The  choice  of  words  shows  a 
limited  vocabulary,  and  the  analysis  shows  that  the  words  only 
imperfectly  express  the  thought  which  the  subject  intended  to 
convey. 

The  moral  tone  of  the  subject  is  revealed  chiefly  through  the 
associations  upon  marriage,  religion,  habits  and  value. 

With  the  student  class  marriage  had  only  a  theoretical  con- 
tent, and  their  associations  were  of  this  nature  or  embraced  the 
experiences  of  friends.  The  greater  portion  of  the  criminals 
were  married,  and  their  thought  reveals  quite  clearly  not  only 
their  experience,  but  the  moral  and  economic  conditions  under 
which  they  live.  Where,  for  any  reason,  further  details  were 
required  along  this  line,  such  words  as  children,  home,  happi- 
ness were  given,  and  always  brought  the  additional  informa- 
tion. Illustrations  are:  white  criminals:  **  happy,  unhappy, 
fighting,  travelling,  entertaining;"  "happiness,  quarreling, 
separation,  divorce."  Negroes:  "  husband,  dead,  no  relations, 
myself,  no  friends,  nobody;"  "want  to  be,  good  to  husband, 
must  be  true,  kind,  affectionate,  honest,  and  obliging;"  "no 
move,  brought  me  here,  rather  be  home  and  work,  treated 
badly;''  "husband,  he  was  bad  company,  and  strayed  away, 
from  the  Lord,  hope  to  see  him  again,  and  fear  God's  anger." 

The  word  religion  secured  one  kind  of  data  not  foreseen.  Be- 
tween the  students'  and  criminals'  association  there  was  one 
clear  distinction.    The  former  often  included  the  content  or  the 
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ethical  side  of  religion.   The  latter  confined  themselves  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  form  as  the  following  show:  Students:  "  prayer, 
heaven,   peace,  contentment,    happiness;"    "beautiful,    good, 
safe,  nun."     Criminal:   "sacrament,   singing,   choir,   organ;" 
"church,  going  to  church,  holidays,  good  time."     Negroes: 
"  prayer,  preaching,  singing,  shouting,  seeming  (to  have  re- 
ligion);" "  heaven,  home,  dress  worth,   often."     Among  the 
negroes  there  appears  more  of  the  ethical,  or  rather  emotional 
type,  than  among  the  white  criminals,  and  not  infrequently  they 
would  cry  while  writing  or  giving  their  association.     The  fol- 
lowing is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  is  given  in  full:     "  Am 
a  woman  of  God,  have  been  for  i8  years,  have  had  the  peace 
of  the  Lord,  who  has  forgiveness  if  we  have  faith  until  death, 
it  is  pleasant  for  the  soul,  wish  could  be  free  before  going  to 
heaven  for  try  to  do  right,  and  trouble  no  one."     The  religion 
of  criminals,  both   negroes   and  whites   shows,   that   however 
acute  the  mental  power  may  be  in  other  lines,  their  religion  is 
one  of  little  progress,  for  it  has  all  the  features  of  a  religion  of 
faiths  and  superstitions  and  traditions,  and  little  of  the  thought 
and  utility  which  characterizes  the  Anglo-Saxon  religion.    For 
the  most  part  the  associations  show  that  religion  is  a  matter  of 
the  soul,   and  has  little  application  to   daily  living.      Thus, 
in  a  wish  of  a  white  criminal,  there   appeared   a   prayer   for 
strength  to  destroy  some  one  she  believed  an  enemy.  Violations 
against  form,  as  not  crossing  one's  self  are  serious,  while  viola- 
tions of  morality  pass  unnoticed.  These  associations  thus  throw 
light  upon  the  statements  that  criminals  are  religious,  but  not 
moral,  and  that  the  two  do  not  necessarily  mean  the  same  thing. 
Habits  further  reveal  the  moral  sense.     The  habits  recalled 
in  so   short   a   time  are   naturally  those   most   closely  within 
memory's  call,  and  come  along  the  channel  most  open.     Stu- 
dents sometimes  enumerated  their  own  habits,  but  more  often 
lost  sight  of  the  thought  of  habits.  Thus,  * '  good,  bad,  my  own, 
writing,  this  week,  to-day,  to-morrow,  sister,  thank  her  for  the 
picture;"    "concentration,    good   work,    results,    satisfaction, 
self-satisfaction;"    "bad,    visiting,    bad,    companionship,    in- 
truders, last  night."     In  all  of  these  the  idea  of  habits  is  soon 
lost.     It  is  interesting  to  note  some  of  the  things  which  the 
students  consider  bad  habits,  as  biting  the  finger  nails,  visiting 
too  often,  not  paying  attention,  carelessness  in  dress,  etc.     To 
the  criminal  class  these  have  no  meaning,  and  here  is  clearly 
shown  how  ideas  and  ideals  are  dependent  upon  the  training. 
The  criminal's  associations  included  such  habits  as  drinking, 
stealing,   lying,   bad  company,  scolding,   lazy,  snuff,   tobacco, 
etc.     Among  the  negroes  especially,  there  were  lists  of  associa- 
tions including  from  ten  to  fifteen  words,  in  which  all  of  the  ideas 
were  of  this  kind.     Occasionally  good  habits  would  be  named, 
or  regret  expressed  at  their  own  habits. 
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The  preceding  words  produced  good  associations  for  the 
ideas  were  common  in  their  lives.  Value  proved  more  difficult, 
and  there  were  often  failures.  Among  the  white  criminals,  and 
especially  among  the  negroes,  the  word  reveals  an  interesting 
economic  condition.  The  things  considered  of  value  were  not 
only  of  small  range,  but  were  often  the  most  common  articles, 
considered  from  other  points  of  view.  Value  in  the  abstract, 
they  did  not  comprehend  at  all,  and  always  applied  it  in  the 
sense  of  cost,  or  personal  desire.  To  distinguish  these  differ- 
ences:— students:  "worth,  cost,  frauds,  bargains,  New  Haven, 
joke  on  mother,  summer,  cottage,  seashore;"  "note,  bank, 
cashier, wife,  moles,  expression;"  "money,  exchange,  political 
economy,  Latin,  laboratory,  rain."  White  criminals:  "jew- 
elry, dresses,  piano,  hundred  dollars;"  "groceries,  diamonds, 
rings,  bracelets,  money,  dresses,  shoes,  church,  circus,  mules;" 
"life,  friends,  money,  respect,  strangers."  Negroes:  "watch, 
bed,  rings,  piano,  house;"  "  dress,  hat,  shoes,  underclothes, 
trunk,  bureau;"  "home,  money,  clothes,  horse,  farm,  cow." 

In  all  these  associations  there  is  shown  limited  range  of 
ideas  and  elementary  forms  of  associations.  It  will  be  seen  that 
in  both  classes  there  are  common  human  elements,  but  that 
each  class  reflects  its  own  cultural,  economic  and  social  envi- 
ronment, and  its  own  emotional  and  moral  experience.  One 
illustration  will  show  this  further.  The  author  was  privileged 
to  measure  in  one  of  the  institutions  a  very  dissipated  and  im- 
moral actress  of  excellent  education  and  breeding,  and  coming 
from  a  home  of  wealth  and  refinement.  Note  in  her  associa- 
tions how  the  two  forces  are  constantly  intermingled:  Habits: 
"Smoking,  eating,  drinking,  riding,  driving;"  value:  "jewels, 
friends,  clothing,  furniture,  horses,  dogs,  yachts;"  marriage: 
happiness,  fighting,  travelling, entertaining;  f/^zV^^.- study, bright- 
ness, fine,  ill  humor,  jollity;  smell:  "fainting,  a  man,  the  flat, 
theater,  '  Old  Kentucky,'  fighting." 

When  the  results  of  these  association  tests  are  used  in  con- 
nection with  facts  gleaned  from  the  other  measurements,  from 
records  of  institutions,  and  visits  to  habitats,  and  from  such 
social  facts  as  can  be  gleaned  by  other  investigation,  as  family 
life,  training,  etc. ,  they  have  a  distinctive  value.  They  tend 
to  show,  with  the  other  facts,  that  the  existing  differences  are 
not  so  much  those  between  criminals  and  normals,  as  between 
educated  and  uneducated,  and  the  environments  surrounding 
each.  These  tests  show  wherever  there  is  deficient  education, 
and  defective  perception  of  the  relations  of  things  there  cannot 
be  the  necessary  co-ordination  for  successful  functioning  in  re- 
lation to  society.  Anything  which  throws  light  upon  the  be- 
liefs, habits,  thoughts,  emotions  and  experiences  of  this  class 
opens  the  way  toward  a  real  understanding  of  the  reasons  for 
their  failure  in  adjustment  to  society. 
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Introductory  Note. 

There  is  a  mass  of  descriptive  and  statistical  material  about 
the  great  school  systems  of  modern  culture  states,  the  descrip- 
tions being  generally  rather  hard  of  comprehension  for  the  un- 
initiated reader,  the  statistics  meaning  anything  or  nothing 
according  to  the  methodology  and  teleology  of  their  manip- 
ulation. So  far  as  the  mathematics  and  history  of  education 
have  been  laid  under  tribute  for  this  study  the  best  available 
sources  have  been  employed. 

Here  and  there  we  have  in  pedagogical  literature  refer- 
ences to  the  influence  of  the  pedagogical  development  of  one 
historical  nation  upon  another,  often,  too,  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  comparison  of  this  national  systerd  with  that  or  the 
other.  For  the  most  part  these  references  may  be  assigned  to 
two,  and  only  two,  sources,  having  also  two  quite  distinct  pur- 
poses. The  first  of  these  is  the  genial  enthusiasm  of  some 
youthful  pedagogical  cosmopolite  who  having  made,  generally 
in  Germany,  the  discovery  for  which  the  world  had  long  been 
waiting,  of  a  more  perfect,  nay  the  only  perfect  pedagogical 
revelation,  holds  up  the  foreign  model  before  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen  with  much  the  same  spirit  as  that  with  which  the 
Crusader  pressed  the  cross  upon  the  attention  of  the  Turk.^ 
To  a  more  or  less  fanatical  Chauvinism  we  owe  the  other  com- 
mon class  of  allusions  to  foreign  schools  which  are  made  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  how  immeasurably  inferior  they  are  to  the 
native  product.  Between  the  Scylla  of  imitation  and  the  Cha- 
rybdis  of  execration  there  is  a  narrow  channel, — few  there  be 
that  find  it — in  which  the  aim  is  purely  scientific. 

I  am  far  from  denying  that  it  is  sometimes  a  good  thing  to 

^  Germans  make  similar  discoveries.  Note  the  remark  in  Deutsche 
Zeit.  f.  Ausl.  Unterrichtswesen,  6,  III,  p.  223.  "  We  have  ceased  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  school  nation  par  excellence  ....  the  staff  of  lead- 
ership in  education  is  believed  to  have  gone  over  to  France  and  North 
America." 
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have  our  sluggish  self-satisfaction  roiled  by  the  slipping  in  of  a 
foreign  model;  if  another  nation  has  anything  good  we  ought 
to  know  it,  seldom,  however,  to  adopt  it  unconditionally.  Nor 
is  it  bad  practice  occasionally  to  execrate  what  is  inferior  to 
our  own  and  to  take  heart  of  hope,  seeing  what  we  have 
achieved.  But  the  aim  of  this  brief  study  is  somewhat  different 
from  either  of  those  mentioned.  No  new  descriptions  will  be 
attempted,  no  novel  statistics  have  been  collected,  no  oracular 
judgments  are  pronounced  on  any  system  or  systems  as  a  whole. 
The  point  of  view  is  this:  There  are  certain  problems  set  for 
every  people  that  undertakes  to  deal  with  school  organization. 

Moreover,  such  a  study,  dealing  as  it  does  with  fundamental 
principles,  should  foster  the  acquisition  of  a  philosophical  at- 
titude toward  that  wide  field  of  interest  covered  by  the  term 
"organization  of  education. "  Lewes  says,  "  every  science  has 
its  metaphysic."  If  school  organization  were  now  a  science 
this  paper  might  be  considered  an  essay  in  the  formula- 
tion of  the  metaphysic  of  school  organization.  Perhaps,  too, 
we  shall  see  more  clearly  that  education,  as  a  system,  is  a  de- 
velopment, a  product  of  the  evolution  of  society,  and  that  if 
the  form  we  have  seems  not  quite  to  fit  our  highest  concep- 
tions, the  way  to  better  it  is  not  by  bartering  what  we  have 
for  what  some  one  else  has,  nor  by  building  a  lean-to  against 
our  present  structure.  Further  study  might  well  be  given  to 
the  basal  problem  for  each  country:  how  has  the  existing  con- 
dition— system  or  lack  of  it — been  developed  out  of  the  co- 
operations and  antagonisms  of  universal  principles  and  national 
peculiarities  ? 

The  work  might  easily  be  more  comprehensive;  the  field  is 
not  all  covered,  not  to  say  exhausted.  But  the  aim  has  been 
to  illustrate  a  method  and  spirit  in  pedagogical  study,  rather 
than  to  leave  no  stone  unturned,  no  corner  unillumined.  In- 
teresting as  is  the  historical  side  of  the  subject,  adorned  with 
such  great  names  as  Plato  and  Comenius,  Loyola  and  Luther, 
it  has  been  left  almost  untouched,  for  the  purpose  here  is  not 
to  give  a  history  of  school  organization  theory,  but  rather  to 
sketch  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  which  are  now 
vitally  operative  in  the  chief  educational  states  of  the  world. 

The  Schooi.  as  a  Social  Institution. 

The  organization  of  education  is  essentially  as  modern  as  the 
applications  of  electricity  or  the  germ  theory  of  diseases.  Some- 
thing that  we  call  education  has  always  existed  in  one  form  or 
another.  In  its  various  stages  it  has  been,  first  of  all,  unpre- 
meditated and  unconscious,  consisting  of  mere  imitation  of 
leaders,  and  the  handing  down  of  tradition;  this  stage  has  been 
followed  by  a  conscious  effort  to  pass  on  the  best  possessions  of 
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one  generation  to  the  next;  finally  has  come  the  stage  of  con- 
scious organized  efifort  for  the  attainment  of  definite  results. 
The  second,  and  even  the  third,  of  these  stages  has  been 
attained  by  various  historical  peoples. 

The  education  of  the  past  was  only  for  a  favored  few  or  for 
some  special  class.  The  formal  education  of  China  was  for 
men;  of  Egypt  and  India  for  a  favored  caste;  of  Greece,  and  to  a 
large  extent  of  Rome,  only  for  the  men  of  an  aristocratic  class. 
In  the  middle  ages  formal  education  was  confined  almost  ex- 
clusively to  candidates  for  the  priesthood,  and  only  since  the 
reformation  has  the  idea  been  abroad  in  the  world  that  educa- 
tion was  a  good  thing  for  everybody.  The  idea  that  it  was  a 
good  thing  preceded  far  the  idea  that  it  was  a  necessary  thing. 
In  all  these  stages  of  education  private  initiative  or  church  in- 
itiative was  exclusively  relied  upon  for  the  founding  of  the 
schools.  The  state  did  indeed  occasionally  step  in,  but  only  to 
a  very  limited  extent.  There  was,  speaking  in  general  terms, 
no  education  provided  by  the  state  at  the  state  expense  until 
within  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  While  education 
was  thus  narrow  in  its  scope,  limited  in  the  number  to  whom 
it  applied,  and  inconsiderable  in  its  material  relations,  there 
was  no  field  for  organization.  The  phenomenon  of  the  develop- 
ment of  an  elaborate  and  complicated  machinery  to  perform  a 
simple  and  relatively  unimportant  task  is  not  often  met  with  in 
the  history  of  social  and  political  development. 

The  greatest  developments  in  education  took  place  during 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  observing  the  workings  of  contem- 
porary school  administration  there  are  many  things  that  give 
us  pause,  many  acts  of  injustice,  much  ill-directed  effort,  much 
working  at  cross-purposes,  much  money  unwisely  spent.  But 
do  we  find  absolute  perfection  in  church  administration,  for  ex- 
ample, which  has  been  developing  for  about  nineteen  times  as 
long  as  school  administration;  or  do  we  find  a  millennial  com- 
pleteness and  beauty  in  our  political  organization  and  adminis- 
tration which  has  been  in  process  of  evolution  for  a  much 
longer  period  ?  And  if  perfection  is  not  found  in  these  fields  to 
which  the  human  intellect  devoted  its  attention  almost  exclusively 
through  so  many  centuries,  should  we  despair  if  we  do  not  find 
perfection  in  this  newest  field  of  organization  and  administra- 
tion ?  It  has  been  found  true,  also,  that  the  most  perfect 
schemes,  theoretically,  that  have  been  propounded  and  even 
adopted  in  the  field  of  education,  have  not  always  worked  to 
the  best  advantage.  Absolute  perfection  does,  indeed,  seem  to 
be  alien  to  the  human  mind. 

The  great  achievements  of  education  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury may  be  summarized  in  three  words:  instruction  has  been 
made  first,  free;  second,  compulsory;  and  third,   lay.     It  has 
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been  taken  out  of  the  exclusive  control  of  the  clergy,  and  it 
has  been  made  open  to  all  without  regard  to  race,  or  sex,  or 
sect,  and  it  has  been  made  compulsory  upon  all  children  up 
to  a  certain  age.  These  three  steps  in  progress,  steps  which 
have  been  taken  substantially  by  all  the  great  culture  nations 
of  the  world,  have  lifted  the  school  within  the  present  century 
to  the  rank  of  the  greatest  of  human  institutions  except  gov- 
ernment itself.  The  school  is  the  only  institution  except  gov- 
ernment that  reaches  and  influences  every  individual  in  the 
state.  In  spite  of  the  occasional  exhortations  of  eloquent  en- 
thusiasts, we  do  not,  as  a  whole,  sufficiently  appreciate  the 
magnitude  of  the  school  as  a  human  institution.  It  is  fairly 
safe  to  say  that  there  is  invested  in  school  buildings  and  ap- 
paratus more  capital  than  is  employed  in  any  single  field  of 
manufacturing,  and  it  is  quite  true  that  the  annual  expenses  of 
running  the  schools  are  larger  than  belong  to  any  other  field 
of  government,  unless  it  be  the  standing  army  in  the  great  war 
powers  of  Europe. 

A  few  figures  will  help  the  understanding.  In  the  United 
States  in  1896-97  the  amount  expended  on  public  schools  was 
about  $200,000,000.  The  amount  paid  for  pensions  for  the 
same  year  was  $134,000,000.  The  total  expenditure  of  the 
postal  department  for  the  same  year  was  $90,000,000.  The  ex- 
penditure for  the  war  department  for  1897  was  $48,000,000; 
for  the  navy  department  $34,000,000;  interest  on  the  public 
debt  $37,000,000.  The  expenditure  for  education  exceeded 
the  total  receipts  from  customs  by  about  $50,000,000.  The 
total  number  of  children  in  the  public  schools  was  over  14,000,- 
000;  in  private  schools  about  i ,  500,000;  and  in  public  and  private 
secondary  schools  about  600,000;  a  total  of  over  16,000,000  ex- 
clusive of  those  receiving  higher  education,  which  amounted  to 
some  200,000  more,  the  grand  total  reaching  up  to  16,255,000. 
The  total  number  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools  was  some- 
thing over  400,000,  an  army  nearly  twice  as  large  as  that 
called  out  in  our  recent  war  with  Spain.  The  great  railway 
lines  furnish  perhaps  the  only  branch  of  industry  to  be  com- 
pared in  extent  with  school  keeping.  In  1897  there  were  823,- 
000  employees  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States,  while  the 
net  earnings  of  the  railways  for  that  time  amounted  to  $332,- 
000,000.  The  aggregate  amount  of  wages  and  salaries  paid 
was  $465,000,000. 

These  figures,  will  not,  it  is  true,  show  so  strikingly  in  favor 
of  education  when  we  take  up  the  great  European  countries. 
There  were  in  England  in  1897  5,500,000  children  on  the 
school  registers,  and  some  130,000  teachers  of  all  kinds.  The 
amount  appropriated  by  the  government  was,  in  round  num- 
bers, $35,000,000,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  schools 
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derive  income  also  from  endowments,  school  fees,  local  rates, 
voluntary  subscriptions,  and  other  sources,  which  amounted  in 
England  and  Wales  in  this  year,  1897,  to  about  $50,000,000, 
making  a  total  of  $84,000,000.  In  Germany  in  1890  the  total 
number  of  children  of  school  age  was  8,694,000.  No  official 
statistics  of  the  number  of  schools,  pupils,  teachers,  etc.,  are 
issued  for  the  entire  German  Empire.  The  number  of  ele- 
mentary schools  was  estimated  in  1891  at  56,560;  of  pupils  at- 
tending them,  7,925,000;  and  of  teachers  120,000.  The  imme- 
diate expenditure  on  elementary  schools  was  about  242,400,000 
marks,  or  something  over  $60,000,000.  The  amount  expended 
for  the  army  in  1894-5  i°  Germany  was  617,764,000  marks,  or 
about  $124,000,000.  In  France  the  expenditure  of  the  state 
on  public  instruction  in  1895  amounted  to  190,554,000  francs, 
or  a  little  less  than  $40,000,000.  The  total  number  of  pupils 
in  the  elementary  schools  was  6,261,000.  France  had  in  1897, 
including  Algeria,  Martinique  and  Reunion,  a  total  of  409  sec- 
ondarj^  schools,  including  lycees,  communal  colleges  and  col- 
leges for  girls,  with  99,264  pupils.  The  receipts  from  the  state, 
departments,  and  towns  in  these  secondary  schools  in  1896 
amounted  to  37,274,000  francs.  These  are  large  figures,  all. 
Thus  strikingly  does  Dr.  Skinner  put  the  matter:^ 

"  The  United  States,  to-day  the  youngest  of  all,  is  the  only  great 
nation  of  the  world  which  expends  more  for  education  than  for  war. 
France  spends  annually  $4.  per  capita  for  her  army  and  70  cents  per 
capita  for  education  ;  England,  $3.72  for  army  and  62  cents  for  educa- 
tion; Prussia,  ^^2.04  for  her  army  and  50  cents  for  education  ;  Italy, 
I1.52  for  her  army  and  36  cents  for  education  ;  Austria,  ^^1.36  for  her 
army  and  62  cents  for  education;  Russia,  $2.04  for  her  army  and  3 
cents  for  education;  the  United  States,  39  cents  for  army  and  I1.35  for 
education.  England  six  to  one  for  war  ;  Russia  68  to  i  for  war  ;  the 
United  States,  4  to  i  for  education.  The  United  States  spends  more 
per  capita  annually  for  education  than  England,  France  and  Russia 
combined." 

Instances  might  be  given  showing  the  large  place  played  by 
education  in  great  cities.  In  the  city  of  Chicago  the  expendi- 
ture for  education  amounts  to  about  $9,000,000  annually. 
There  are  between  five  and  six  thoUvSand  teachers  in  the  city 
and  upwards  of  200,000  pupils.  No  other  one  department  of  the 
city  government  begins  to  approach  in  the  amount  of  expendi- 
tures the  public  schools.  In  New  York  city  the  annual  school 
budget  is  close  to  $20,000,000.  These  figures  are  not  given 
as  absolutely  accurate,  but  as  approximate.  They  are  pre- 
sented solely  to  show  how  vast  a  human  interest  education  has 
become  from  the  purely  business  side,  and  for  this  purpose  they 
are  convincing  enough.    It  is  needless   to  argue  that  proper 

iln  the  Best  Education  for  the  Masses,  Chas.  R.  Skinner.  Proceed. 
Nat.  Ed.  Assn.,  1897. 
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methods  of  organization  and  administration  are  essential  to  the 
successful  conduct  of  this  great  business. 

The  Form  of  Government  and  the  School. 

In  general,  educational  organization  corresponds  to  national 
forms  of  government  and  administration.  In  Germany  and 
France  there  is  extreme  centralization;  the  greatest  centralized 
system  of  educational  administration  in  the  world  is  that  of 
France.  The  centralizing  principle  is  the  same  in  Germany,  but 
there  education  is  one  of  those  affairs  that  is  left  to  the  individual 
states.  The  German  Empire  as  such  does  not  control  educa- 
tion, but  Prussia,  Saxony,  Wiirtemberg,  Baden,  Bavaria  and 
the  dozen  or  more  minor  states  that  makeup  the  Empire,  have 
each  a  centralized  control,  based  in  most  particulars  upon  the 
Prussian  model.  England  presents  a  modified  form  of  centrali- 
zation, if,  indeed,  it  can  be  called  centralized  at  all.  There  is  a  di- 
rect appropriation  of  money  by  the  central  government  which  is 
expended  under  governmental  direction  and  in  ways  prescribed 
by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  The  control  of  the 
schools  is  brought  about  rather  by  the  methods  adopted  for 
expending  this  money  than  by  the  assumption  of  any  govern- 
mental prerogative  to  direct  education.  In  the  United  States 
we  have  decentralization  in  its  most  complete,  and,  one  might 
almost  say,  in  its  most  aggravated  form.  So  far  as  the  na- 
tional government  is  concerned  the  position  is  the  same  as  in 
Germany. 

The  United  States  makes  no  direct  appropriation  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  public  schools,  though  it  has  set  aside  lands  for  school 
purposes  and  has  made  direct  grants  for  certain  educational 
objects,  particularly  for  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanic arts.  The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
exercises  no  control  over  education  at  large,  his  duty  being 
simply  to  collect  and  publish  statistics  and  disseminate  valua- 
ble information  to  the  schools.  But  when  we  come  to  the  in- 
dividual states  the  analogy  with  Germany  breaks  down.  While 
each  state  recognizes  public  instruction  and  provides  a  state 
superintendent  with  limited  authority,  the  actual  direction  ot 
school  affairs  practically  resides  in  the  smallest  governmental 
division.  Not  satisfied  with  that  even,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  generally  gone  further  and  created  a  par- 
ticular and  minute  governmental  division  for  school  purposes, 
namely,  the  school  district.  The  evil  effects  of  this  district 
organization  are  clearly  shown  by  Martin.^  At  present  there 
is  in  the  United  States  a  clearly  defined  tendency  to  a  larger 

iGeo.  H.  Martin:  Evolution  of  the  Massachusetts  Public  School 
System,  p.  114. 
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administrative  unit  in  school  matters.^  The  power  of  the  cen- 
tral authority  varies  considerably  in  the  different  states.  An 
interesting  study  might  be  made  of  this  particular  problem,  the 
extent  and  variety  of  central  versus  local  authority  in  school 
administration  in  our  country. 

We  thus  see  that  those  nations  which  have  strongly  central- 
ized governments,  whether  those  governments  be  republican 
or  monarchical  in  form,  have  also  strongly  centralized  school 
administrations.  Republican  France  has  the  most  centralized 
administration  of  all;  republican  Switzerland  has  no  centrali- 
zation ;  monarchical  Great  Britain  has  a  centralization  with  the 
starch  all  taken  out  of  it;  and  the  republican  United  States 
has  the  most  extreme  de-centralization.  At  the  two  extremes 
stand  the  two  republics,  France  and  the  United  States.  It  may 
be  idle  to  speculate  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  these  two  an- 
tagonistic forms  of  organization  and  administration,  for  as  they 
correspond  to  national  life  and  political  organization  they  are 
not  likely  to  be  changed  on  purely  theoretical  grounds.  Still, 
a  brief  consideration  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  two  forms  will  be  undertaken  in  the  following  chapters, 
for  many  unsettled  problems  cluster  about  the  fundamental 
antagonism  which  these  forms  represent. 

The  Advantages  of  Centrai^ization. 

Of  the  advantages  that  inhere  in  a  centralized  system  of 
school  administration  some  are  quite  obvious,  others  must  be 
sought  below  the  surface.  Without  straining  any  relations  the 
considerations  that  follow  may  fairly  be  arrayed  in  favor  of  the 
centralized  forms. 

First:  Absolute  uniformity  may  be  secured  throughout  in 
the  school  system  of  the  state.  The  administrative  advantages 
of  such  uniformity  are  very  great,  so  great  as  often  to  over- 
whelm every  other  consideration.  Many  if  not  most  of  the 
perplexing  administrative  problems  in  the  United  States  to- 
day arise  from  the  lack  of  this  uniformity.  Where  the  schools 
have  a  definite  objective  goal  ahead  of  them  which  all  must  at- 
tain, uniformity  in  plan  is  very  alluring.  It  must  in  fairness  be 
recognized  that  some  degree  of  uniformity  has  so  far  been  found 
necessary  in  managing  large  bodies  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

Second:  School  administration  is  eliminated  entirely  from 
local  politics.  In  a  strike  in  New  York,  Brooklyn  policemen 
were  sent  to  New  York  City,  and  New  York  City  policemen  to 
Brooklyn  in  order  that  they  might  do  their  duty  toward  the 
strikers  free  from  the  influence   of  personal  associations  and 

^  See  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Rural  Schools  (published  by  Nat. 
Ed.  Assn.). 
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local  ties.  Some  things  must  always  be  done  in  public  ad- 
ministration that  are  distasteful  and  that  cause  anger  and  dis- 
satisfaction in  certain  of  the  population.  In  the  enforcement  of 
the  excise  laws  in  New  York  State,  for  example,  the  matter 
has  been  placed  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  state  board.  The 
excise  officers  are  thus  strangers  in  the  community,  they  have 
no  friends  to  protect,  and  in  a  given  town  they  have  no  politi- 
cal future  which  may  be  ruined  by  prosecuting  violators  of  the 
law.  Where  centralization  prevails  an  entire  course  of  study 
is  not  likely  to  be  overturned  in  a  moment  as  the  result  of  a 
passing  wave  of  public  prejudice,  whim  or  fancy,  nor  is  the 
teacher's,  or  principal's,  or  superintendent's  position  placed  in 
insecurity  through  an  often  fanciful  slight  to  some  influential 
local  magnate.  Evils  of  this  kind  are  too  well  known  in  our 
own  country  to  require  any  further  explanation. 

Third:  Centralization  of  administration  prevents  the  adop- 
tion of  serious  changes  in  the  curriculum  until  after  long,  care- 
ful and  scientific  consideration  has  been  given  to  these  proposed 
changes.  It  thus  tends  towards  conservatism.  An  illustration 
is  found  in  the  reforms  in  the  German  higher  schools  instituted 
as  a  result  of  the  Berlin  conference  of  1890.^  There  had  been 
a  somewhat  general  demand  throughout  Germany  for  changes 
in  the  system  of  higher  education.  Through  the  Minister  of 
Instruction  invitations  were  issued  to  nearly  fifty  prominent 
school  men  of  Prussia  who  met  together  in  solemn  conclave  for 
two  weeks.  The  sessions  of  the  conference  were  opened  and 
closed  by  the  Emperor  in  person.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  country 
were  directed  upon  the  doings  of  this  body.  It  met  with  such 
authority,  and  under  such  auspices  as  have  not  favored  the 
work  of  any  educational  commission  in  the  United  States.  Re- 
ports of  the  meetings  were  published  from  day  to  day  in  the 
papers,  and  at  the  close  the  entire  proceedings  w^ere  issued  in 
a  great  volume  which  forms  a  storehouse  of  pedagogical  ma- 
terial. The  changes  that  were  finally  adopted  were  slight,  rela- 
tively speaking,  and  yet  in  the  line  of  public  agitation.  The 
step  taken  was  not  a  great  one,  but  it  was  towards  progress.^ 

Fourth:  Centralized  administration  tends  to  bring  a  higher 
grade  of  talent  into  educational  administration.  In  the  first 
place,  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  is  the  highest  position,  ordinarily, 
within  the  reach  of  a  citizen.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
is  generally  an  able  and  distinguished  man,  and  the  recogni- 
tion  of  education  by  the  government  as  one  of  the  co-ordi- 

^  See  the  Higher  Schools  of  Prussia  and  the  School  Conference  of 
1890,  by  C.  H.  Thurber,  in  Report  of  Bureau  of  Education,  1889-90. 

2  After  ten  years  in  which  to  try  the  effect  of  these  innovations,  the 
Emperor  issued  another  proclamation  on  the  subject  (see  p.  379)  which 
has  aroused  educational  circles,  and  may  lead  to  another  conference. 
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nate  departments  of  administration  in  itself  dignifies  the  sub- 
ject. Further  than  that,  where  a  curriculum  is  prescribed 
in  some  detail  for  the  entire  country  by  a  small  body,  expert 
knowledge  of  the  highest  order  is  likely  to  be  called  into  play. 
I  notice,  for  example,  that  in  the  plan  of  studies  of  the  French 
lyc^e,  the  work  in  philosophy  is  outlined  by  Paul  Janet,  and 
the  other  subjects  are  in  the  hands  of  men  of  equally  high  au- 
thority, though  not  so  well  known  in  the  United  States.  The 
higher  officers  of  education  under  these  conditions  constitute 
also  a  fairly  permanent  body  who  are  enabled  to  inaugurate 
and  carry  out  a  definite  programme  of  work  impossible  when' 
position  depends  upon  annual  or  biennial  re-election  by  the 
people.  The  tendency  in  centralized  administration  is  to  place 
and  to  leave  the  direction  of  education  in  the  hands  of  profes- 
sional experts,  prepared  for  their  work  by  special  and  severe 
training.  Even  the  British  system  with  its  partial  centraliza- 
tion has  been  able  to  call  to  its  administration  a  line  of  distin- 
guished men  of  whom  I  need  only  mention  Sir  Joshua  Fitch 
and  Matthew  Arnold.  Indeed,  on  this  whole  question  I  can 
scarcely  do  better  than  to  quote  what  Arnold  himself  says: 

"  I  come,  lastly,  to  the  third  point  for  our  remark  in  continental 
education.  These  foreign  governments  which  we  think  so  offensively 
arbitrary,  do  at  least  take,  when  they  administer  education,  the  best 
educational  opinion  of  the  country  into  their  counsels,  and  we 
do  not.  This  comes  partly  from  our  disbelief  in  government,  partly 
from  our  belief  in  machinery.  Our  disbelief  in  government  makes 
us  slow  to  organize  government  perfectly  for  any  matter.  Our 
belief  in  machinery  makes  us  think  that  when  we  have  organ- 
ized a  department,  however  imperfectly,  it  must  prove  efficacious 
and  self-acting.  The  result  is  that  while,  on  the  continent  through 
boards  and  councils,  the  best  educational  opinion  of  the  coun- 
try,— by  which  I  mean  the  opinion  of  men  like  Sir  James  Shut- 
tleworth,  Mr.  Mill,  Dr.  Temple,  men  who  have  established  their 
right  to  be  at  least  heard  on  these  topics, — necessarily  reaches  the 
government  and  influences  its  action,  in  this  country  there  are  no  or- 
ganized means  for  its  ever  reaching  our  government  at  all.  The  most 
important  questions  of  educational  policy  may  be  settled  without  such 
men  even  being  heard.  A  number  of  grave  matters  affecting  public 
instruction  in  this  country, — our  system  of  competitive  examinations, 
our  regulation  of  studies,  our  whole  school  legislation,  are  at  the 
present  moment  settled  one  hardly  knows  how,  certainly  without  auy 
care  for  the  best  counsel  attainable  being  first  taken  on  them.  On  the 
continent  it  is  not  so  ;  and  the  more  our  government  is  likely  in  Eng- 
land to  have  to  intervene  in  educational  matters,  the  more  does  the 
continental  practice,  in  this  particular,  invite  and  require  our  at- 
tention." 1 

Fifth:  Centralized  administration  permits  of  the  immediate 
introduction  of  such  reforms  in  the  curriculum  as  have  com- 
mended themselves  to  the  conservative  judgment  of  the  educa- 
tional authorities.     Thus  the  reforms  proposed  by  the  school 

^  Matthew  Arnold,  Higher  Schools  and  Universities  of  Germany. 
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conference  of  Prussia,  so  far  as  they  were  adopted  b}^  the  edu- 
cational administration,  were  put  into  effect  at  once  all  over 
Prussia  by  ministerial  decree.  It  did  not  take  years  of  agita- 
tion and  continual  local  combats  and  a  long  procCvSs  of  educa- 
ting public  opinion  to  bring  these  reforms  about.  Plaving  been 
determined  upon  by  the  educational  administration,  they  were 
at  once  put  into  effect,  whether  the  local  authorities  thought 
well  of  them  or  not. 

Sixth:  Centralized  administration  tends  to  the  organization 
of  education  on  broader  lines  than  is  possible  with  purely  local 
ends  in  view.  Education  is  apt  to  be  considered  from  the  point 
of  view  of  national  service  and  value.  The  reorganization  of 
education  in  France  in  the  last  quarter-century  illustrates  this 
point.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  all  the  communes  through- 
out France  would  realize  after  the  disaster  of  the  Franco- Prus- 
sian war  the  necessity  of  recreating  their  state  by  educational 
means.  A  few  high-minded  statesmen  first  recognized  this, 
and  b}^  legislative  enactment  took  measures  for  the  education 
of  France  w^hich  were  founded  upon  the  highest  political  wis- 
dom. Vast  sums  of  money  were  expended  for  a  purpose  which 
was  remote  and  somewhat  ideal;  the  constant  temptation  to 
sacrifice  the  future  best  to  the  present  good  to  which  mankind 
so  generally  yields  was  put  aside  by  these  statesmen  and  the 
educational  system  reformed  with  the  future  best  steadily  in 
view.  It  is  possible,  then,  under  these  conditions,  for  educa- 
tional .statesmanship  of  high  order  to  develop.  The  best  in- 
stance we  have  of  this  in  our  own  country  is  probably  afforded 
by  the  work  of  Horace  Mann  in  reorganizing  the  school  sys- 
tem of  Massachusetts.  It  is  true  that  he  had  comparatively 
little  power,  and  that  he  was  obliged  to  build  up  the  influence 
of  his  great  office;  still,  the  work  that  he  accomplished  remains 
for  all  times  a  monument  to  us  of  what  far-sighted  educa- 
tional statesmanship  maj^  accomplish  for  the  schools  of  a  state 
in  spite  of  bitter  opposition  from  short-sighted  temporizers. 

Seventh:  Centralized  administration  relieves  school  officers 
of  the  continual  struggle  over  curriculum  and  courses  of  study 
to  which  such  a  large  proportion  of  their  time  must  otherwise 
be  given,  and  leaves  them  free  to  carry  on  the  great  work  of 
teaching  and  to  develop  methods  of  instruction  to  a  high  order 
of  perfection.  This  is  substantially  illustrated  in  Germany. 
Nowhere  is  there  a  more  intelligent  and  active  body  of  teachers 
than  in  the  various  German  states.  Germany  has  been  the 
great  home  of  pedagogy,  whither,  only  a  few  years  ago,  all 
students  from  the  United  States  who  wished  to  study  education 
were  obliged  to  go.  We  may  fairly  ask  the  question  whether 
the  great  development  in  methods  of  education  which  has  taken 
place  in  Germany  would  have  produced  so  many  valuable  re- 
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suits  if  the  teachers,  and  particularly  the  principals  of  schools, 
had  been  obliged  to  consume  a  large  part  of  their  time  in  the 
discussion  of  the  curriculum  and  of  purely  administrative  ques- 
tions. 

Eighth:  Centralized  administration  provides  absolute  rules 
for  the  qualification  and  appointment  of  teachers,  removing 
these  matters  entirely  from  local  influence,  laying  out  a  regu- 
lar course  of  preparation  for  teachers  and  providing  the  insti- 
tutions necessary  to  secure  that  preparation.  A  uniform  standard 
of  teaching  efficiency  throughout  the  state  is  thereby  attained. 
The  system  of  French  normal  schools  is  a  fine  illustration  of 
this.  Not  only  does  the  government  provide  normal  schools 
for  the  instruction  of  teachers,  but  at  the  head  of  these  normal 
schools  stand  two  superior  schools  for  the  express  purpose  of 
preparing  teachers  for  the  normal  schools  themselves. 

These  are  the  chief  advantages  which  seem  to  me  to  flow 
from  a  centralized  system  of  educational  administration.  On 
the  other  hand  we  may  inquire  what  the  disadvantages  of  such 
a  system  are,  or,  to  put  it  in  positive  form,  what  are  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  decentralized  system  of  education  such  as  we 
have  in  the  United  States  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  will 
be  the  subject  of  the  next  section. 

The  Advantages  of  Decentralization. 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  section  the  centralized 
form  of  school  administration  offers  many  substantial  advan- 
tages and  puts  forth  strong  claims  for  general  recognition.  Yet 
in  the  United  States  the  centralized  form  has  never  prevailed, 
indeed,  all  attempts  toward  it  have  been  bitterly  opposed  ; 
and  even  in  those  countries  where  the  acme  of  centralization 
has  been  reached  we  already  see  the  beginning  of  a  strong  re- 
action towards  decentralization.  The  decentralized  form  must 
then  have  some  strong  claims  to  put  forward  for  popular  favor, 
must  offer  advantages  that  in  the  minds  of  many  quite  out- 
weigh those  of  the  competing  form.  What  are  those  advantages? 

First:  Analogy  with  other  branches  of  administration  is  the 
most  obvious  if  not  the  most  fundamental  advantage  of  the  de- 
centralized form,  and  of  the  centralized  form  as  well  for  that 
matter.  So  long  as  the  decentralized  form  corresponds  to  the 
general  ideal  of  the  people  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  futile,  of 
course,  to  consider  the  question  of  introducing  a  more  central- 
ized organization. 

Second:  Decentralization  gives  opportunity  for  individual 
initiative.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  argument  in  its  favor. 
In  place  of  a  dull  uniformity,  there  is  a  sprightly  lack  of  uni- 
formity, springing  from  the  differences  in  individuals  at  the 
head  of  educational  administration  in  different  localities.     A 
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new  idea  in  education  may  be  adopted  and  put  into  effect  at 
once  and  proved  in  a  small  area  to  be  good  or  bad;  if  bad,  its 
evil  influence  is  not  likely  to  be  extended;  if  good,  it  becomes 
an  object  lesson  for  others.  Thus,  in  place  of  a  small  number 
of  experts  administering  the  whole  system,  there  arises  a  large 
body  of  talented  individuals,  each  striving  to  do  the  best  in 
his  particular  field,  with  every  stimulus  to  personal  exertion 
and  every  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  creative  ability. 
There  is  a  wider  development  if  not  a  higher  development  of 
administrative  capacity. 

Third:  Decentralization  permits  instant  adaptation  to  local 
needs.  There  is  some  justice  in  the  claim  that  where  the  peo- 
ple pay  for  the  schools,  they  should  have  the  kind  of  schools 
they  want.  Centralized  administration  may  fail  to  provide  ad- 
equately for  the  specific  needs  of  individual  communities.  All 
general  laws  are  apt  to  work  hardship  upon  individuals.  De- 
centralization avoids  the  possibility  of  such  local  injustice. 
Where  local  needs  are  real  and  based  upon  sound  reason  there 
seems  to  be  no  fair  ground  for  ignoring  them. 

Fourth:  Decentralization  introduces  a  spirit  of  generous  riv- 
alry between  different  communities,  which,  so  long  as  it  re- 
mains generous,  is  wholesome.  The  elimination  of  a  proper 
competitive  spirit  from  modern  society  is  as  yet  a  dream  of 
visionaries.  Indeed,  the  old  saying  that  competition  is  the  life 
of  trade  is  more  respected  to-day  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago, 
though  it  has  been  given  a  larger  significance  and  scope.  Hel- 
vetius  held  that  it  was  only  ambition  that  made  the  difference 
in  men  and  in  nations.  It  certainly  would  seem  that  there  are 
few  individuals,  few  communities,  few  states  which  may  be 
safely  left  to  develop  the  highest  degree  of  effectiveness  with- 
out the  spur  of  competition.  Few  men  of  ambition  would  be 
willing  to  be  deprived  of  that  spur;  most  men  are  only  too 
deeply  conscious  of  their  need  of  it.  A  proper  rivalry  between 
states,  cities  and  adjacent  towns  has  been  a  mighty  force  in 
advancing  education  in  this  country. 

Fifth:  So  far  as  teachers  are  concerned,  decentralized  admin- 
istration offers  the  following  advantages: 

(a)  Provisions  may  be  made  by  which  capable  persons,  who 
for  various  reasons  may  have  been  unable  to  pass  through  the 
stages  of  the  prescribed  course  of  preparation,  but  have  yet  ac- 
quired adequate  education  and  have  the  gift  of  teaching,  may 
be  brought  into  the  service  of  the  community.  There  is  no 
principle  of  justice  by  which  such  persons  can  be  fairly  deprived 
of  this  opportunity. 

(b)  Teachers  have  a  better  opportunity  to  react  upon  the 
conditions  which  create  them  and  the  powers  which  employ 
them.     This  reaction  under  a  centralized  system  must   at  best 
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be  very  indirect  and  proportionately  ineffectual.  Under  a  de- 
centralized system  the  teachers  are  able  to  get  directly  at  the 
moving  springs  of  the  institution  of  which  they  form  a  part, 
and  thus  it  is  possible  for  them  in  considerable  degree  to  mod- 
ify the  educational  conditions  under  which  they  work.  In  any 
intellectual  occupation  such  a  reactive  opportunity  is  highly  to 
be  desired.  Action  without  reaction  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
nature. 

Sixth:  Another  consideration  in  favor  of  decentralization 
demands  a  little  more  extended  treatment.  Decentralization 
favors  the  participation  of  all  the  interested  social  factors  in  the 
administration  of  education.  These  social  factors  or  powers  are 
the  family,  the  community,  the  church  and  the  state.  Under 
strong  centralized  administration  such  as  we  see  developed  in 
France  and  in  Germany,  the  state  usurps  practically  the  entire 
control  of  the  educational  system. 

The  question  may  even  be  raised  whether  the  great  achieve- 
ment of  the  last  century  in  producing  universal,  compulsory, 
lay  instruction  is  to  stand  unchallenged  for  all  time.  If  we  take 
up  the  subject  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  we  find  that  the 
three  social  elements  which  have  been  crowded  out  of  the 
control  of  the  school  by  the  state,  namely,  the  family,  the 
community  and  the  church,  are  the  very  factors  to  which 
the  schools  have  owed  their  development.  The  interest  of 
the  family  can  never  be  anything  but  most  keen  and  vital  in 
everything  that  pertains  to  bringing  up  children;  certainly,  it 
never  ought  to  be  otherwise.  If  it  be  true  that  parents  do  take 
less  actual  interest  in  educational  affairs  now  than  at  an  earlier 
period,  the  increase  in  centralized  control  may  have  to  answer 
for  this  loss.  To  the  efforts  of  the  church  schools  in  the  begin- 
ning owed  a  vast  deal,  and  the  church  has  showed  no  willing- 
ness to  abandon  its  share  of  school  control.  The  common 
school  originally  owed  everything  to  the  community,  for  the 
origin  of  common  schools  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the 
banding  together  of  a  few  neighboring  families  to  secure  better 
facilities  for  the  education  of  their  youth. 

All  these  statements  are  as  true  of  the  United  States,  mutatis 
viutandis,  as  of  the  other  countries  we  have  been  considering. 
The  church  in  the  early  days  of  Massachusetts,  for  example, 
practically  was  the  state.  There  are,  indeed,  few  better  in- 
stances of  an  ecclesiastical  state  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  first 
century  of  Massachusetts  life.  In  the  United  States  there  is 
to-day  no  little  agitation  of  the  question  as  to  how  the  family 
can  come  once  more  into  closer  connection  with  the  school. 
Women's  clubs  are  taking  up  the  question,  and  in  many  other 
ways  the  matter  is  being  brought  to  public  attention.  Fur- 
thermore, the  social  life  of  the  community  as  a  whole  seeks  to 
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find  a  way  of  impressing  itself  upon  the  vSchool  organization.  A 
provision  for  this  purpose  was  inserted  in  the  so-called  '  *  Har- 
per Bill  "  for  reorganizing  the  school  system  of  Chicago.  By 
that  provision  school  visitors  were  to  be  appointed  from  families 
residing  in  the  neighborhood  of  each  school. 

While  we  have  decided  in  the  United  States  that  education 
as  supported  by  the  state  must  be  entirely  disassociated  from 
all  ecclesiastical  matters,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  decen- 
tralized organization  gives  vastly  greater  opportunities  for  the 
participation  in  educational  activities  of  the  family,  the  com- 
munity and  the  church.  Sometimes  this  participation  may 
take  the  form  of  annoying  and  even  injurious  interference,  so 
that  a  public  school  system  based  on  state  support  may  occa- 
sionally resent  this  proffered  assistance.  But  the  question 
may  fairly  be  asked  whether  it  is  not,  on  the  whole,  desirable 
that  opportunities  for  such  participation  should  be  afforded  to 
those  great  interests  upon  which  education  has  historically  been 
built.  Interests  which  naturally  and  inevitably  have  to  do 
largely  with  educational  progress  should  be  afforded  oppor- 
tunit}'  to  react  upon  the  educational  system  of  the  country. 
Intellectual  affairs  grow  and  flourish  best  where  a  warm  inter- 
est is  felt  for  them,  but  this  interest  is  enduring  and  effect- 
ual only  when  those  who  share  it  are  not  mere  spectators, 
but  are  also  fellow  workers.  Those  who  can  advise,  decide, 
lend  a  helping  hand,  interest  themselves  much  more  deeply 
and  keenly  for  the  progress  of  any  matter  than  those  to  whom 
everything  is  sent  down  as  a  commandment  from  higher  au- 
thorities, to  whom  everything  flows  from  some  external  source. 
This  applies  as  truly  to  the  teachers  themselves  as  it  does  to 
the  family,  the  community  and  the  church.  Decentralized  ad- 
ministration, then,  enables  justice  to  be  done  to  all  parties 
concerned  in  the  progress  of  education.  Even  though  the  state 
dominates  the  situation,  it  does  not  entirely  exclude  from  its 
councils  the  other  great  factors  of  society  life. 

It  is  curious  and  suggestive  to  note  the  past  histor}^  and 
present  status  of  this  particular  problem  in  the  different  coun- 
tries we  are  considering.  In  Germany,  for  instance,  where  the 
most  extreme  form  of  centralization  has  existed,  next  to  France, 
there  is  now  strong  agitation  for  decentralization.  Professor 
Rein  says,  for  example:  "  What  the  state  does  for  education 
does  not  belong  to  its  immediate  duties  and  never  will 
belong  thereto  unless  the  state  interferes  with  the  most 
inalienable  rights  of  individual  and  personal  freedom.  The 
duty  of  the  state  is  simply  to  bear  itself  helpfully,  protectingly, 
and  supportingly  toward  that  which  has  been  formed  independ- 
ently by  free  association.  Otherwise,  the  state  runs  the  dan- 
ger of  killing  many  flowers  of  progress  in  the  bud;   of  produc- 
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ing  by  its  uniform  rules  an  opposition  that  will  be  highly 
dangerous  to  the  state  itself.  One  of  the  surest  teachings  of 
history  is  that  intellectual  flood  tides  cannot  be  held  back  by 
mechanical  means,  but  where  they  are  overthrown  by  external 
authority  the  death  of  all  intellectual  life  is  thereby  sealed." 

In  France,  too,  which  shows  the  most  extremely  centralized 
form  of  organization,  there  is  at  the  present  time  a  general 
movement  toward  decentralization,  a  movement  which  has  been 
felt  thus  far  chiefly  in  the  universities,  but  which  will  doubtless 
extend  to  the  lower  schools.  Compayre's  views  are,  perhaps 
typical  of  the  new  tendency.  He  says:  ("Doctrines  of 
Education,"  Volume  II.)  "When  we  have  agreed  upon  the 
principles,  when  we  have  recognized  the  necessity  of  instruc- 
tion, it  still  remains  to  discuss  the  practical  means  which 
may  assure  its  progress.  The  first  of  all  is  to  leave  more  of 
initiative  to  individuals,  more  liberty  to  the  communes,  to 
the  small  aggregations  of  men  which  are  united  by  common 
interests.  In  the  United  States  it  is  the  individual  states  and 
the  communities  which  take  charge  of  the  organization  of 
schools,  regulation  of  methods,  and  the  supervision  of  teachers. 
Would  the  cities  of  America  make  such  large  expenditures  for 
instruction  if  they  were  not  themselves  the  masters  who 
regulated  in  their  own  way  and  according  to  local  interests 
all  which  concerns  the  instruction  of  the  children  ?  There 
it  is  not  only  a  few  hundred  inspectors  scattered  over  the 
surface  of  the  territory  who  watch  over  national  education; 
it  is  six  hundred  thousand  teachers  who,  divided  into  com- 
mittees selected  by  election,  share  the  care  of  supervision  and 
inspection.  Let  the  state,  then,  make  a  larger  appeal  to  the 
initiative  of  the  communes.  Let  it  not  demand  absolute  uni- 
formity in  methods.  Let  it  take  account  of  the  diversity  of  needs 
and  it  will  more  and  more  see  the  citizens  co-operate  zealously 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  serious  task  of  popular  instruc- 
tion." 

The  history  of  England  gives  us  a  different  picture.  There 
the  state,  as  it  favored  free  trade  and  left  economic  conditions 
free,  also  regarded  the  realm  of  culture  and  education  as  a  free 
field  into  which  it  might  not  enter.  But  they  have  broken  more 
and  more  with  this  view  in  England  since  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  have  recognized  the  idea  of  state  or- 
ganization as  necessary  for  the  educational  system;  so  that  now 
the  agitation  in  England  is  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  greater 
centralization. 

Centralized  France  is  moving  toward  decentralization;  cen- 
tralized Germany  in  the  same  direction;  decentralized  England 
is  becoming  more  and  more  centralized,  and  centralization  is 
making  progress  in  the  United  States.     It  may  fairly  be   ques- 
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tioned  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  so  combine  centralization 
and  decentralization  as  to  secure  the  essential  benefits  of  both 
without  sacrificing  the  most  important  advantages  of  either.  It 
is  upon  this  problem  that  much  attention  may  profitably  be  di- 
rected in  the  near  future. 

Secondary  School  Organization. 

In  secondary  education  we  reach  a  more  debatable  territory. 
Two  quite  antagonistic  doctrines  prevail  in  regard  to  sec- 
ondary instruction.  That  it  is  for  a  special  class  only,  not  neces- 
sarily free,  and  designed  to  prepare  specifically  for  some  higher 
career  is  the  older  view,  everywhere  prevalent  half  a  century 
or  less  ago,  and  still  dominant  in  the  states  of  Europe.  From 
this  standpoint  the  duty  of  the  state  toward  education  fully 
ceases  when  common  school  instruction  has  been  provided,  and 
advanced  education  should  be  procured  at  parental  expense. 
That  secondary  education  should  be  free  and  accessible  to  all, 
should  reach  as  many  as  possible,  and  should  aim  to  give  a 
certain  amount  of  additional  instruction  of  the  best  nature  pos- 
sible to  all  who  have  the  leisure  to  obtain  it,  is  the  more  mod- 
ern view  that  underlies  the  public  high  school  in  the  United 
States.  These  two  theories  of  secondary  education  are  incom- 
patible in  the  same  national  system.^  Where  the  latter  view 
prevails,  as  in  the  United  States,  the  former  is  represented,  or 
at  least  is  generally  considered  to  be  represented,  by  private 
schools  of  difierent  kinds.  These  two  ideas  do  therefore  exist 
side  by  side,  but  they  have  not  been,  and  probably  cannot  be 
incorporated  together  into  a  national  school  system. 

It  is  largely  if  not  altogether  on  account  of  these  different 
views  that  we  do  not  find  the  period  of  secondary  education 
conforming  in  its  space  and  time  limits  in  the  different  coun- 
tries. Under  the  first  view,  that  it  is  for  a  special  class  and  to 
prepare  for  specific  careers  in  life,  the  pupil  must  be  caught 
early  and  segregated  from  the  masses;  so  we  find  the  period  of 
secondary  education  beginning  in  Germany  at  an  early  age. 
This  view  is  much  less  prevalent  in  France,  and  the  different 
divisions  of  secondary  education  there  rest  upon  a  common 
foundation  up  to  the  sixth  class,  that  is,  to  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  year.  It  is,  however,  only  in  the  United  States 
where  the  second  view  fully  prevails,  that  we  find  secon- 
dary education  joining  itself  to  a  uniform  preliminary  course 
and  beginning  at  a  somew^hat  advanced  period. 

It  may  be  noticed  in  passing  that  there  are  disadvantages  in 
this  arrangement  of  secondary  education  in  the  United  States 

^In  the  country  where  the  first  view  is  most  strongly  held,  Germany, 
secondary  education  is  not  a  recognized  division  but  is  included  in 
higher  education. 
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which  are  not  felt  under  the  arrangement  in  France  or  Ger- 
many. Covering  only  the  short  period  of  time  between  the 
close  of  the  grammar  school  course  and  the  beginning  of  the 
college  course,  secondary  education  in  our  country  is  subject 
to  pressure  from  both  sides.  The  whole  process  of  differentia- 
tion which  takes  place  in  France  and  Germany  either  at  a  very 
early  age  or  progressively,  in  the  United  States  is  thrown  en- 
tirely into  the  secondary  schools.  Here  the  pupil  must  decide, 
or  some  one  must  decide  for  him,  whether  or  not  he  is  to  go 
later  to  the  college  or  university,  and  this  decision  in  itself  is 
an  important  one  for  the  school  work  since  it  determines 
whether  the  pupil's  course  of  study  is  to  be  dominated  by  col- 
lege entrance  requirements,  by  the  needs  of  some  business,  or 
by  the  purpose  to  attain  the  most  liberal  culture  possible  within 
the  time  limits. 

If  the  pupil  has  decided  to  go  to  a  higher  school,  then  the  fur- 
ther question  arises  which  school  shall  he  enter  ?  As  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  different  schools  have  been  varied, 
the  settlement  of  this  question  is  again  a  great  difficulty  to 
school  authorities.  If  the  recommendations  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  College  Entrance  Requirements  are  generally 
adopted,  much  of  this  difficulty  will  be  removed.  The  sec- 
ondary teacher  in  any  given  school  in  Germany  or  in  any 
given  class  in  France  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  secondary 
teacher  in  the  United  States  in  knowing  precisely  what  the 
pupil  is  aiming  at.  There  need  be  no  hesitation  as  to  the  method 
and  subjects.  These  are,  indeed,  prescribed,  the  career  of 
the  pupil  is  fully  marked  out,  and  the  great  work  of  sifting 
pupils  for  different  careers  in  life  is  taken  entirely  off  the  hands 
of  the  secondary  teacher. 

One  of  the  great  achievements  of  this  century  in  common 
school  education  has  been  making  it  free.  We  find  a  contrast 
to  this  in  secondary  education,  which  is  not  free  in  any  of 
the  foreign  countries  we  have  been  studying.  In  Germany 
the  fees  of  secondary  schools  are  very  considerable,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  catalogue  of  the  Berlin  Gymnasium  zum  grauen 
Kloster,  the  statement  is  made  that  the  school  fees  amount 
to  100  marks,  or  about  $25  a  year,  to  be  paid  quarterly. 
The  amount  is  sometimes  more  than  this.  In  France  the  tu- 
ition at  the  lycee  varies  from  80  to  200  francs,  added  to  which, 
of  course,  is  the  cost  of  board  which  amounts,  in  the  highest 
division  of  the  I^ycee  Louis  le  Grand,  for  example,  to  1,500 
francs.  In  England  the  cost  at  the  great  public  schools,  which 
furnish  all  the  secondary  education  worth  mentioning  in  that 
country,  is  much  greater.  At  Eton  the  cost  is  about  /^2oo  a 
year,  including  board.  It  is,  therefore,  only  in  the  United 
States  that  free  secondary  education  is  provided.     Upon  what 
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grounds   are  we  justified   in   providing   such   free   secondary- 
education  ? 

An  interesting  answer  to  this  question  is  given  by  Frank  A. 
Hill,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education.^ 
From  his  first  argument  I  quote  the  following: 

"And  so  freedom  of  choice,  when  the  question  of  what  one's  life 
work  shall  be  comes  up,  is  a  basic  thing  in  government  by  the  people. 
Upon  the  wisdom  of  this  choice  turns  the  welfare  of  each  unit  in  the 
state  and  therefore  of  the  state  itself.  So  vital  is  the  connection  be- 
tween the  individual's  choice  and  the  state's  integrity,  so  essential  to 
wisdom  of  choice  is  one's  awakening  ito.  his  own  capacity  and  one's 
vision  of  the  prizes  that  are  possible  to  such  awakening,  that  no  state 
can  afford  to  suffer  its  children  or  any  portion  of  them  to  grow  up 
without  this  revelation  of  themselves  to  themselves  and  without  this 
stimulus  from  the  splendid  visions  of  a  larger  usefulness  and  a  finer 
happiness. 

"And  so  the  total  result  of  the  process  when  people  in  general  try 
to  make  something  of  the  opportunities  which  are  theirs  under  a  wise 
government  of  their  own  is  an  uplift  of  the  state  through  an  enlarge- 
ment and  stimulus  of  the  state.  It  is  the  essence  of  democracy — this 
freedom  of  intelligent  initiative  and  push  by  the  individual  along  the 
lines  of  his  taste  or  capacity,  a  freedom  that  permits  him  to  rise  from 
the  lower  plane  to  the  higher,  if  he  can  and  will.  So  good  a  thing  is 
such  freedom  for  the  individual  and,  therefore,  for  the  state,  that  the 
public  should  spare  no  pains  to  keep  the  avenues  of  ascent  open.  If 
free  public  education  of  a  high  order  keeps  these  avenues  open — and 
with  all  its  imperfections  it  seems  the  wisest  scheme  for  this  purpose 
that  human  ingenuity  has  yet  succeeded  in  devising — that  settles  the 
wisdom  of  having  it." 

The  importance  of  this  freedom  of  choice  becomes  more  strik- 
ing when  compared  with  the  situation  in  France  and  Germany. 
There  the  choice  is  made  forever  at  an  early  age.  This  choice 
once  made,  there  can  be  no  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning. 
Either  the  child  is  elected  to  belong  to  the  classes,  or  doomed 
to  remain  with  the  masses;  and  as  secondar}^  schools  are  pay 
schools,  the  choice  depends  primarily  not  upon  talent  or  intel- 
lectual ability,  but  upon  the  financial  ability  of  the  parents. 
This  fact  is  recognized  by  German  educators.  It  is  only  re- 
cently, indeed,  that  the  common  schools  of  Germany  have  been 
free  and  have  ceased  to  foster  class  distinctions.  Even  yet,  as 
we  have  seen  in  our  discussion  of  the  universal  common  school, 
there  is  in  the  organization  of  these  common  schools  enough  of 
differentiation  left  to  cause  serious  discussion.  It  will  there- 
fore be  some  time  at .  least  before  any  reorganization  of  their 
higher  schools  doing  away  with  class  distinctions  can  be 
looked  for.  In  France  the  continual  struggle  that  has  been 
going  on  to  postpone  the  period  of  bifurcation  in  the  higher 
schools,  and  the  very  slight  difference  that  exists  in  the  priv- 

1  How  far  is  the  Public  High  School  a  Just  Charge  upon  the  Public 
Treasury?  School  Review,  Vol.  VI,  p.  746. 
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ileges  which  the  different  diplomas  open  up  to  their  holders, 
clearly  show  the  appreciation  of  this  danger  in  that  country 
and  the  movement  towards  its  remedy. 

Another  argument  in  favor  of  the  high  school  is  that  it 
exerts  a  powerful  stimulus  for  good  upon  the  schools  below. 
Again  I  quote  from  Dr.  Hill,  who  has  stated  this  point  so  well 
that  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  a  better  statement: 

"  One  well  recognized  and  valuable  fact  is  this,  that  the  high  school 
exerts  a  powerful  stimulus  for  good  upon  the  schools  below.  It  holds 
up  before  the  young  ideals  of  higher  and  broader  scholarship  ;  it  is 
the  gateway  to  otherwise  inaccessible  realms  beyond  ;  it  appeals  to 
the  ambition  of  the  young  ;  it  appeals  to  this  ambition  at  a  critical 
time  when  it  is  important  that  inferior  ambitions  shall  be  forestalled  ; 
it  is  a  golden  strand  in  that  interest  which  holds  the  young  up  to 
scholarly  endeavor.  It  fits  in  with  the  thought  that  noble  inspiration 
comes  from  above,  not  from  below,  that  normal  children  respond 
better,  not  when  they  are  pushed  from  beneath,  but  when  they  are 
drawn  from  on  high.  The  longing  for  higher  things  thus  aroused,  the 
children  do  better  work  in  the  lower  schools  ;  they  are  more  readily 
guided  ;  they  hold  to  a  definite  course  more  steadily.  Indeed,  it  is  as 
true  of  the  mind  as  of  any  ship  that  sails  the  seas  that  it  must  have 
momentum  to  obey  its  helm.  If  this  ambition  to  attend  the  high 
school  is,  in  some  measure,  imitative — a  mere  spirit  to  do  as  others 
do — it  is,  in  a  larger  measure,  a  spirit  to  study  for  study's  sake  or 
for  the  rewards  that  study  brings.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
school  committees,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  should  bear  witness 
to  the  bracing  influence  of  a  good  high  school  upon  the  grades  below, 
experience  thus  confirming  what  theory  would  lead  one  to  expect." 

That  this  is  not  a  merely  sentimental  argument,  all  educa- 
tional history  shows.  The  universities  have  stimulated  the 
secondary  schools,  and  the  secondary  schools  again  have 
reached  the  schools  below  them.  This  movement  is  nowhere 
better  exemplified  than  in  our  own  country.  The  higher 
schools  exert  no  such  stimulating  effect  upon  the  lower  schools 
in  Germany,  or,  indeed,  in  France.  There  this  intellectual 
stimulus  is  replaced  by  compulsory  laws  and  by  the  special 
prizes  in  the  way  of  desirable  careers  in  life  that  may  be  won 
only  through  the  higher  schools. 

Here,  however,  comes  in  the  question  as  to  the  good  or  ill 
effect,  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  this  clear  distinction 
into  elementary,  secondary  and  higher  education.  The  growth 
of  man  is,  after  all,  a  continuous  process,  and  the  development 
of  the  individual  is  an  organic  evolution.  Any  arbitrary  sub- 
division of  the  periods  of  education  tends  to  destroy  the  con- 
ception of  this  unity,  and,  furthermore,  tends  inevitably  to  de- 
velop the  spirit  of  class  distinction.  More  than  this,  what  Mr. 
Hill  calls  "  the  seductive  pause  "  between  the  grammar  school 
and  the  high  school,  the  fact  that  at  this  particular  point  such 
a  large  number  of  pupils  leave  school,  that  only  a  few  either 
can  or  will  go  on  to  the  higher  school,  tends  to  break  down 
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educational  unity  and  weakens  the  hold  of  the  higher  school 
upon  the  people.  The  reservation  of  a  select  few  precious 
branches  of  knowledge  for  the  higher  schools  without  even  al- 
lowing the  lower  schools  a  taste  of  them  not  only  tends  to 
create  an  aristocracy  of  learning,  but  also  robs  the  lower 
schools  of  treasures  that  rightfully  belong  to  them.  The  more 
a  school  system  is  regarded  as  an  organic  whole  the  less 
chance  there  will  be  for  public  opposition  to  paying  money  for 
secondary  education. 

The  conditions  for  admission  to  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
different  countries  are  apparently  somewhat  vague.  I  do  not 
find,  for  example,  in  the  catalogues  that  I  have  examined  of 
the  German  Gymnasia,  any  definite  statement  of  requirements. 
A  statement  made  in  one  programme  is  as  follows:  The  ex- 
amination and  reception  of  new  students  will  take  place  on  a 
certain  day,  scholars  will  present  testimonials  of  dismissal 
from  the  school  that  they  have  visited  before,  as  well  as  a  cer- 
tificate of  vaccination.  The  entrance  requirements  are  natur- 
ally much  simpler  and  admit  of  less  formulation  where  the  child 
enters  the  secondary  school  at  an  early  age.  In  the  United 
States  there  has  been  some  conflict  over  the  question  of  admis- 
sion to  the  high  school,  one  party  adhering  vigorously  to  an 
entrance  examination,  the  other  party  willing  to  admit  on  cer- 
tificate from  the  lower  school.  The  latter  practice  now  gener- 
ally prevails.  In  European  countries,  without  exception,  the 
egress  from  higher  educational  institutions  is  much  more  care- 
fully guarded  than  the  ingress  to  those  institutions.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  to  get  in,  but  hard  to  get  out  with  a  certifi- 
cate or  degree. 

The  reasons  why  pupils  attend  secondary  schools  are  heredi- 
tary, social,  economic,  ethical.  Parents  who  have  enjoyed  a 
certain  education  themselves  and  occupy  a  certain  social  posi- 
tion quite  naturally  desire  that  their  children  should  follow  in 
the  same  path.  How  much  of  the  child's  own  tendency  in  that 
direction  depends  upon  heredity  and  how  much  upon  its  con- 
stant environment  from  earliest  days  is  a  question.  A  certain 
number  of  people,  also,  always  covet  the  best  things  because 
they  are  best.  The  desire  for  a  higher  education  springing 
from  a  thirst  for  knowledge  is  not  so  uncommon  in  the  period 
of  adolescence  as  pessimistic  valetudinarians  would  sometimes 
have  us  believe.  These  two  influences,  the  hereditary  and  the 
social,  are  forceful  in  varying  degree  in  all  peoples.  The  social 
reason  has  been  most  strongly  felt  in  the  older  civilizations 
where  rank  and  caste  have  come  to  be  somewhat  definitely  de- 
fined. The  attendance  upon  the  higher  schools  in  Germany, 
for  example,  is  practically  the  privilege  of  the  aristocratic  few. 
Certainly,  those  who   possess  a  higher  education  are  forever 
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marked  off  by  social  boundary  lines  from  those  who  do  not 
possess  that  advantage.  The  economic  reason  for  pursuing 
higher  studies  lies  in  the  fact  that  these  constitute  the  gateway 
to  the  professions,  and,  in  foreign  countries,  to  the  higher 
posts  in  the  civil  service,  in  short,  to  what  are  considered  the 
most  desirable  occupations  of  life  outside  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  even  there  a  higher  education  is  demanded  for  the 
better  class  of  positions. 

Differentiation  in  the  Secondary  School. 

The  elementary  schools,  in  Germany  especially,  have  a  prob- 
lem of  their  own  as  to  whether  there  shall  be  one  universal  ele- 
mentary school,  which,  so  far  as  it  goes,  shall  be  attended  by 
all  scholars,  or  whether  there  shall  be  a  separate  preparatory 
school  for  those  who  are  going  into  the  higher  schools.  In 
secondary  education  this  problem  becomes  far  more  complex. 
The  time  obviously  must  come  when  students  will  differentiate 
according  to  (a)  the  professions  or  careers  in  life  which  are 
picked  for  them  by  their  parents;  or  (b)  their  own  natural  ap- 
titude and  predilections. 

Where  the  secondary  school  has  a  long  course  and  begins  at 
an  early  age,  as  in  Germany,  the  choice,  which  must  be  made 
by  the  parents,  is  in  no  small  measure  determined  by  pecuniary 
ability  to  pay  the  fees.  The  postponement  of  this  choice  to 
such  an  age  as  will  enable  the  aptitudes  and  endowments  of 
the  student  to  be  taken  into  consideration  has  been  a  matter 
of  serious  consideration  by  the  educational  world. 

What  fills  the  place  of  secondary  education  in  Germany  has 
been  well  and  often  described,  best  of  all  by  Russell  in  his  Ger- 
man Higher  Schools.  There  is  a  complete  "  trifurcation," 
shown  in  three  distinct  institutions:  the  Gymnasium,  ancient 
and  classical,  the  Oberrealschule,  modern  and  scientifically  dis- 
posed, and  the  Realgymnasium,  a  half-way-between  affair, 
would-be  mutual  friend,  but  really  mutual  enemy.  Each  type 
has  a  nine  year's  course,  and  each  is  planned  to  catch  the  pupil 
when  he  is  nine  years  old.  Once  started  in  any  one  of  them 
the  pupil  has  no  chance  worth  considering  to  switch  over  into 
either  of  the  others.  Often  there  is  only  one  type  of  school  in 
a  given  locality,  the  three  courses  never  being  found  under  the 
same  roof. 

Six  years  in  any  one  of  these  schools  gives  the  right  to  the  one 
year  so-called  "  volunteer  "  military  service,  a  privilege  dearly 
prized  and  often  dearly  purchased  for  a  favored  son  by  pathetic 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  other  members  of  the  family.  At 
the  end  of  these  six  years  hosts  of  students  quit  school.  The 
military  privilege  is  practically  the  only  common  advantage 
which  these  schools  offer.     There  is  a  very  complete  and  inex- 
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orable  code  of  "privileges"  attached  to  graduation,  really 
amounting  to  tremendous  prizes.  Of  these  prizes  the  gymna- 
sium has  more  than  a  lion's  share.  To  put  a  boy  at  nine  into 
any  other  school  than  a  s^ymnasium  is  practically  to  shut  him 
out  then  once  and  forever  from  the  most  attractive  professions. 
So  long  as  the  gymnasium  retains  this  monopoly  of  the  high- 
est prizes  of  life  in  Germany,  its  opponents  may  rage  in  vain.^ 

In  the  Frankfort  plan  an  effort  has  been  made  in  Germany, 
and  received  with  approbation,  toward  the  solution  of  this 
problem  by  postponing  the  choice  for  a  number  of  years  after 
entrance  upon  the  higher  schools.  This,  however,  does  not  re- 
move the  fundamental  objection  that  the  choice  of  any  higher 
career  at  all  for  the  student  must  be  made  by  the  parents  at 
about  the  age  of  nine. 

In  France  there  has  been  a  long  history  of  development  along 
this  line,  which  it  may  be  well  to  sketch  somewhat  more  in  de- 
tail. There  are  three  types  of  secondary  schools  in  France,  the 
lycees  belonging  to  the  state,  the  city  colleges,  and  private 
schools,  the  latter  being  part  lay  and  part  Catholic.  But 
there  are  no  important  inner  differences,  so  far  as  the  plans  and 
aims  of  instruction  are  concerned,  in  these  three  schools.  The 
lay  private  schools  have  fallen  off  notably  since  1880,  and  now 
very  few  of  any  importance  exist.  Secondary  instruction  in 
France  is  based  upon  the  statutes  and  regulations  of  Napoleon 
I,  by  which  the  University  of  France  was  created  between  the 
years  1 801 -1808.  Before  the  Revolution,  instruction  was  based 
upon  the  study  of  Latin,  and  the  monastic  orders,  chiefly  the 
Jesuits,  constituted  the  great  majority  of  teachers.  We  have 
already  seen  something  of  the  efforts  made  in  the  Revolution 
for  elementary  schools.  The  Constituent  Assembly  did  decide 
in  1 79 1  for  the  creation  of  a  system  of  public  schools  which 
should  be  free  to  all  citizens,  and  in  September,  1793,  the 
Convention  decided  that  besides  these  schools  there  should  be 
three  other  orders  of  instruction  provided  for  by  the  state:  first, 
for  artisans;  second,  for  other  classes  in  society;  and,  third, 
for  the  pursuit  of  those  subjects  of  instruction  whose  serious 
study  was  not  attainable  by  all.  This  third  step  corresponds 
to  the  present  conception  of  secondary  education. 

These  schools  were  to  be  called  institutes  and  to  consist  of 
four  classes.     The  two  first  should  be  parallel,  and  the  others 

^  No  less  a  person  than  Bmperor  William,  however,  fairly  recognizes 
the  injustice  of  this  gymnasial  monopoly.  A  decade  ago,  shortly  after 
he  ascended  the  throne,  by  a  decree  he  started  the  only  effective  edu- 
cational reform  in  Germany  for  a  generation.  As  king  of  Prussia  he  is  in 
position  to  bring  things  educational  to  pass  in  that  state,  while  what 
is  done  there  becomes,  by  reason  of  Prussia's  general  influence,  a 
measure  of  what  is  likely  to  be  done  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire. 
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SO  planned  that  they  could  be  attended  together,  or  one  at  a 
time.  The  subjects  were:  In  class  first,  mathematics  and 
phj'sics;  class  second,  morals  and  politics;  class  third,  applied 
mathematics  and  physics;  class  fourth,  literature  and  the  fine 
arts.     This  plan  of  Condorcet  remained  on  paper. 

Next  came  Lakanal's  plan  of  a  central  school  with  a  rather 
highfaluting  programme  embracing  mathematics,  physics,  ex- 
perimental chemistry,  natural  history,  agriculture  and  trade, 
original  psychology,  poliiical  economy,  jurisprudence,  philoso- 
phy of  history,  hygiene,  arts,  grammar,  belles  lettres,  ancient 
and  modern  languages  and  drawing.  Some  order  was  brought 
out  of  this  confusion  by  Daunon,  the  proposer  of  a  law  in  1795 
in  which  he  divided  the  scholars  of  the  central  school  into  three 
grades,  and  the  subjects  of  instruction  also  into  three  grades. 
Pupils  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  year  were  to  pursue 
drawing,  natural  history,  ancient  languages  and  elective  mod- 
ern languages;  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  year  they 
were  to  pursue  mathematics,  physics  and  chemistry;  from  the 
sixteenth  general  grammar,  belles  lettres,  history  and  jurispru- 
dence. The  preponderance  of  the  realistic  studies  and  the 
philosophical  tendency  of  these  programmes  denote  their  revo- 
lutionary character. 

The  success  of  these  schools  was  very  moderate,  largely  on 
account  of  incapable  teachers.  Only  a  few  of  them  could  later 
be  changed  into  lycees.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  these 
programmes  have  the  germ  of  the  tripartite  division  which  still 
exists  in  France  in  higher  education,  namely,  a  literary  and 
classical  instruction  with  Greek  and  Latin,  classical  and  real- 
istic instruction  mixed,  and  realistic  instruction  with  modern 
languages. 

By  the  law  of  the  first  of  May,  1802,  the  lycee  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  central  school.  The  decree  of  the  loth  of 
December,  1802,  says  with  true  Napoleonic  directness,  "In 
the  lyc6es  Latin  and  mathematics  shall  be  chiefly  taught." 
Latin  and  mathematics  still  remain  the  backbone  of  the  sec- 
ondary instruction  in  France.  The  whole  educational  organi- 
zation has  not  broken  with  the  plans  of  Napoleon. 

Under  the  Restoration,  in  the  programmes  followed  from  18 15 
to  1 82 1,  there  was  a  violent  reaction  in  favor  of  the  classical 
and  against  the  realistic  studies.  History  was  despised,  philoso- 
phy was  to  be  regarded  as  the  completion  of  rhetoric  and  to  be 
taught  in  the  Latin  language.  Public  opinion,  however,  drove 
the  administration  to  more  liberal  rules  which  were  introduced 
in  1828  by  Minister  Vatimesnil,  to  whom  is  due  the  introduc- 
tion of  elective  instruction  in  the  modern  languages  in  the 
lower  classes  and  permission  to  introduce  special  courses,  cours 
spiciatix,  in  favor  of  those  scholars  who  had  no  taste  for  dassi- 
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cal  learning.  Here  is  a  germ  of  the  realistic  instruction, 
enseignemeiit  special,  later  called  enseignement  moderne.  The 
development  of  these  courses  was  favored  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Louis  Phillipe.  After  the  Revolution  of  1848,  thanks 
to  Minister  Carnot,  the  question  was  first  raised  of  the  over- 
loading of  the  school  programme  and  of  differentiation  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  of  the  scholars. 

The  solution  of  this  whole  question  lay  in  bifurcation,  sep- 
aration into  the  classical  and  the  realistic  programmes.  The 
plan  of  Fortoul,  1852,  separated  the  classes  of  the  lycees  and 
colleges  into  three  grades:  first,  the  elementary  classes,  eighth 
and  seventh,  with  the  same  plan  of  instruction  as  the  common 
schools,  except  that  Latin  was  given  in  class  seven;  second,  the 
grammatical  division,  the  same  for  all  scholars;  besides  Latin 
Greek  was  taught  in  class  six,  then  modern  languages,  French, 
history  and  geography,  geometry  and  arithmetic;  third,  the 
higher  division  in  which  the  lessons  in  French,  Latin,  modern 
languages  and  history  remain  common,  but  the  remaining  sub- 
jects from  class  three  to  the  class  in  logic — the  term  philosophy 
being  unacceptable,  but  logic  corresponding  to  the  present  class 
in  philosophy — formed  two  separate  divisions  which  led  to  a 
humanistic  and  realistic  bachelor's  degree  (baccalaureat  es  let- 
tres  and  baccalaureat  es  sciences).  Commenting  on  this  ar- 
rangement, M.  Stropeno,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Revue  In- 
ternationale de  r Enseignement,  says  that  it  was  certainly 
altogether  too  symmetrical  to  be  practical,  and  yet  can  be 
defended  on  pedagogical  grounds. 

The  putting  of  this  plan  into  operation  was  prevented  by 
petty  rules  based  on  mistrust.  The  teachers  were  fettered  by 
the  regulation  of  their  w^ork  down  to  the  very  minute.  They 
were  practically  compelled  to  be  as  superficial  as  possible  in 
their  attainments,  since  only  two  categories  of  teachers,  hu- 
manists and  realists,  were  recognized.  So  there  were  two 
sorts  of  maids  of  all  work.  The  reason  of  this,  as  given  in  the 
ministerial  report  of  the  19th  of  September,  1853,  was  to  pre- 
serve them  from  idle  investigations,  vain  subtleties,  and  false 
pride  in  individual  ideas!  The  teachers,  too,  had  to  wear  the 
official  dress  all  the  while,  and  shave  their  beards.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  most  gifted  soon  forsook  the  calling  ?  This 
went  on  for  ten  years,  during  which  rich  and  independent  peo- 
ple sent  their  sons  into  the  schools  of  the  priests  which  were 
opened  everywhere  after  the  monopoly  of  the  state  was  aban- 
doned in  1 85 1. 

A  change  was  made  by  Minister  Duruy  who  took  office  in 
June,  1863.  Favored  by  Napoleon  III  he  again  restored  the 
name  philosophy  to  the  highest  class,  shoved  the  bifurcation 
ahead  from  class  four  to  class  three,  where  it  soon  practically 
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disappeared,  elevated  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  by  pro- 
viding special  teachers,  emphasized  instruction  of  history  in 
the  1}  cdes,  and  organized  realistic  instruction  so  that  it  was 
advantageous  for  trade  and  industry.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  he  also  founded  at  Cluny  a  special  normal  school  to  pre- 
pare teachers  to  give  this  realistic  instruction.  This  institution 
is  now  closed,  the  special  examination  for  real  teachers  done 
away  with,  and  the  name  aiseignement  spicial  also. 

The  next  great  improvement  was  made  by  Jules  Simon, 
whose  circular  of  the  27th  September,  1872,  and  book  on  La 
reform e  de  V eiiseigiiement  secondairc  are  epoch  making  and  form 
the  basis  of  the  present  condition  of  the  question.  Most  nota- 
ble points  of  his  plan  are  the  addition  of  a  course  in  geography 
and  living  languages,  increased  instruction  in  the  vernacular, 
diminution  of  Latin  verse  and  Latin  themes  and  general  dimi- 
nution of  written  work.  He  also  was  the  first  to  introduce 
monthly  teachers'  conferences  in  every  lycee.  There  was  a 
reaction,  and  in  1874  ^  ^^w  plan  was  promulgated  in  which 
the  real  studies  were  less  prominent.  In  1880  Jules  Ferry 
introduced  another  reform  which  was  based  upon  the  ideas  of 
Simon.  In  1890  new  instructions  were  published  touching 
various  matters  of  detail.  So  much  for  a  brief  and  far  from 
satisfactory  sketch  of  a  field  of  school-programme  evolution 
that  in  all  its  details  is  worthy  of  the  careful  attention  of  stu- 
dents of  secondary  education. 

In  England,  in  almost  all  the  greater  schools,  there  are  at 
least  two  chief  divisions,  the  classical  side  and  the  modern  side. 
Along  with  these,  according  to  the  character  of  the  schools  and 
the  careers  for  which  they  prepare,  we  find  a  military  side, 
army  class,  commercial  class,  science  or  engineering  depart- 
ment. There  is  no  such  separation  of  the  schools  as  in  Ger- 
many. There  is  a  uniform  substructure  with  a  late  bifurcation 
according  to  the  local  needs  of  the  school.  In  the  larger  cities, 
many  schools,  as  in  Leeds,  have  strong  commercial  tendencies. 
In  the  schools  of  North  England,  the  technical  branches  and  nat- 
ural science  are  particularly  favored.  Some  schools,  as  Chelten- 
ham, make  special  preparation  for  military  examinations,  and  so 
on.  The  different  divisions  of  the  school  are  shown  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  Clifton  College,  for  example.  From  the  eighth 
to  the  eleventh  year  constitutes  the  preparatory  school;  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  the  junior  school;  from  the  four- 
teenth to  the  nineteenth  run  the  three  divisions,  classical,  mod- 
em and  military.  The  differentiation,  therefore,  is  postponed 
until  the  fourteenth  year.  To  be  more  specific,  when  a  boy  is 
eleven  years  old  he  must  leave  the  preparatory  school  and  en- 
ter the  junior  school.  He  then  generally  goes  into  a  parallel 
class,  his  transfer  from   the  preparatory  to  the  junior  school 
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being  not  dependent  upon  bis  attainments,  but  upon  his  age. 
In  the  junior  school  he  remains  until  fourteen,  when  again  he 
must  leave  that,  for  he  is  now  too  old  for  the  junior  boys. 
Then  he  goes  into  what  is  called  the  higher  department,  where 
he  often  enters  a  parallel  class  to  the  one  that  he  left  in  the 
junior  school. 

This  emphasizes  the  fact  that  in  England  the  common  fash- 
ion of  dividing  schools  is  according  to  the  age  of  the  pupils  at 
leaving  the  vSchool.  This  kind  of  division  was  first  made  by  the 
Commission  of  1861  to  1864,  and  has  been  maintained  in  spite 
of  all  criticisms  by  the  last  commission.  According  as  the 
pupils  leave  the  school  at  the  age  of  19,  17,  or  15,  the  schools 
are  divided  into  first,  second  and  third  grades.  The  first  two 
are  oftentimes  designated  as  higher  and  intermediate  secondary 
schools.  The  schools  of  the  third  grade  are  closely  related  with 
the  higher  common  schools,  and  can  scarcely  be  differentiated 
from  them.  The  schools  of  the  highest  grade  prepare  their 
scholars  for  the  higher  callings  of  life,  military,  civil  service 
and  the  university.  They  keep  their  pupils  until  the  eighteenth 
or  nineteenth  year.  The  schools  of  the  second  grade  prepare 
particularly  for  mercantile,  industrial  and  agricultural  life,  and 
dismiss  their  pupils  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen.  The 
schools  of  the  third  grade,  the  age  limit  being  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen, fit  boys  for  the  workshop  and  the  store.  To  the  schools 
of  the  first  grade  belong  the  great  public  schools,  all  the  best 
endowed  schools,  the  great  corporation  schools  and  a  large 
number  of  the  private  schools.  There  are  also  preparatory 
schools  which  take  sons  of  the  better  classes  up  to  the  age  of 
about  fourteen  and  make  them  ready  for  the  schools  of  the  first 
grade.  The  school  hierarchy  may  be  represented,  in  a  way,  by 
the  table  (after  Baumeister)  on  the  next  page. 

This  table  is  somewhat  schematic,  and  of  course  does  not 
represent  the  succession  of  institutions  which  any  individual 
has  to  go  through  in  order.  Clever  elementary  school  pupils 
who  have  made  quick  passage  through  the  higher  grade  ele- 
mentary school  may  receive  a  stipendium  and  go  immediately 
to  the  secondary  school  of  the  first  grade,  skipping  the  inter- 
mediate ranks.  PYom  what  has  already  been  said  it  is  clear 
that  there  are  in  England  no  dilBferentiated  classes  of  higher 
schools  which  correspond  to  the  German  Gymnasien,  Real- 
gymnasien  and  Realschulen.  All  are  grammar  schools,  origi- 
nally purely  classical  and  corresponding  to  the  G5'mnasien, 
which  have  in  modern  times  developed  more  or  less  important 
modern  sides. 

The  particular  question  of  bifurcation  is,  in  the  United  States, 
owing  to  the  loose  organization  of  education  and  the  lack  of 
class  distinctions,   of  far  less  importance  than   in   Germany, 
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(Universities) 
(Provincial  University  Colleges) 


Secondary  Schools        County  Council  Technical  Schools 
First  Grade 


:     I 

Preparatory  Schools  ,  Secondary 
;        Schools 

Second  grade 


Secondary  Schools 
Third  grade 
or  also 


Organized  Science  School. 


Higher-Grade  Elementary  School      Higher-Grade  Elementary  School 

(Elementary  School)  (Elementary  School) 

France,  or  England.  And  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  have 
escaped  the  problem  altogether,  or  that  its  solution  has  still 
been  absolutely  determined  in  this  country.  This  problem  in 
our  country,  however,  is  a  modern  one  growing  out  of  the  rise 
of  the  great  public  high  schools.  It  has  been  felt  that  "it  is 
unwise,  impracticable,  and  impossible  to  divide  the  pupils  in 
our  public  high  schools  into  two  distinct  classes,  the  one  pre- 
paring for  college  and  the  other  for  life."  Here  the  secondary 
schools  are  the  schools  of  the  people.  ' '  Throughout  the  course 
of  secondary  instruction,  surely  there  must  be  no  Procrustean 
bed  which  every  pupil  by  some  process  of  stretching  or  dwarfing 
must  be  made  to  fit.  Natural  endowments  as  soon  as  discovered 
should  have  full  sway  within  certain  limitations.  College 
courses  ought  to  be  so  adjusted  that  every  pupil  at  the  end  of 
the  secondary  course,  recognized  as  excellent  both  in  quality 
and  quantity  of  his  work,  may  find  the  doors  of  every  college 
swinging  wide  to  receive  him  into  an  atmosphere  of  deeper 
research  and  higher  culture  along  the  lines  of  his  mental  apti- 
tudes."^ 

There  is  a  growing  sentiment  that  the  solution  of  this  diffi- 
culty is  to  be  found  by  a  wider  introduction  of  elective  courses 
into  high  schools.  The  Committee  of  Ten  in  its  report  pub- 
lished in  1893.  i"  commenting  upon  its  final  programme,  takes 
the  matter  up  as-  follows:  "  Many  teachers  will  .say,  at  first 
sight,  that  physics  comes  too  early  in   these  programmes  and 


*A.  F.  Nightingale  in  the  School  Review  for  June,  1896. 
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Greek  too  late.  One  member  of  the  committee  is  firmly  of  the 
opinion  that  Greek  comes  too  late.  The  explanation  of  the 
positions  assigned  to  these  subjects  is  that  the  Committee  of 
Ten  attached  great  importance  to  the  two  general  principles  in 
programme  making: — In  the  first  place  they  endeavored  to  post- 
pone till  the  third  year  the  grave  choice  between  the  Classical 
course  and  the  Latin-Scientific.  They  believed  that  this  bifur- 
cation should  occur  as  late  as  possible,  since  the  choice  be- 
tween these  two  roads  often  determines  for  life  the  youth's 
career.  Moreover,  they  believed  that  it  is  possible  to  make 
this  important  decision  for  a  boy  on  good  grounds  only  when 
he  has  opportunit}^  to  exhibit  his  quality  and  discover  his  tastes 
by  making  excursions  into  all  the  principal  fields  of  knowledge. 
The  youth  who  has  never  studied  any  but  his  native  language 
cannot  know  his  own  capacity  for  linguistic  acquisition;  and 
the  youth  w^ho  has  never  made  a  chemical  or  physical  experi- 
ment cannot  know  whether  or  not  he  has  a  taste  for  exact 
science.  The  wisest  teacher  or  the  most  observant  parent  can 
hardly  predict  with  confidence  a  boy's  gift  for  a  subject  which 
he  has  never  touched.  In  these  considerations  the  committee 
found  strong  reasons  for  postponing  bifurcation,  and  making 
the  subjects  of  the  first  tw^o  years  as  truly  representative  as 
possible.  Secondly,  inasmuch  as  many  boys  and  girls  who 
begin  the  secondary  school  course  do  not  stay  in  school  more 
than  two  years,  the  committee  thought  it  important  to  select 
the  studies  of  the  first  two  years  in  such  a  way  that  linguistic, 
historical,  mathematical,  and  scientific  subjects  should  all  be 
properly  represented.  Natural  historj^  being  represented  by 
physical  geography,  the  committee  wished  physics  to  represent 
the  inorganic  sciences  of  precision.  The  first  tw^o  years  of  any 
one  of  the  four  programmes  presented  above  will,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  committee,  be  highly  profitable  by  themselves  to 
children  who  can  go  no  farther." 

The  more  recent  Report  of  the  Committee  on  College  En- 
trance Requirements  contains  no  recommended  curriculum,  and 
avoids  the  problem  that  caused  its  predecessor  so  much  trouble 
by  a  rather  tacit  but  none  the  less  complete  adoption  of  an 
elective  principle  which,  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  can 
only  mean  the  construction  for  each  pupil  by  the  pupil,  par- 
ents, teachers  and  principal  of  an  individual  curriculum  fash- 
ioned to  suit  individual  needs.  This  individual  curriculum 
will  be  made  up  out  of  the  separate  studies  which  the  school  is 
able  to  offer.  The  external  conditions  modifying  school  free- 
dom in  regard  to  studies  are  essentially  different  in  the  United 
States  from  those  in  German}^  France  occupying  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  the  two.  In  this  I  refer  to  the  system 
of  privileges  and  the  like,  which  in  Germany  exercises  a  tyran- 
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nical  domination  over  the  schools,  in  France  has  far  less  in- 
fluence, and  in  the  United  Stales  is  scarcely  felt  except  in  col- 
lege entrance  requirements  which  are  becoming  more  elastic 
every  year.  In  England,  secondary  education  as  a  system  can 
hardly  be  said  to  exist  at  all,  and  therefore  the  problems  in 
this  field  that  have  occupied  other  countries  and  called  forth 
various  solutions,  receive  no  light  from  English  experience. 
The  new  law  which  went  into  effect  April  i,  1900,  for  the  first 
time  brings  secondary  education  into  organic  connection  with 
the  state  system,  but  the  results  can  scarcely  be  predicted.  In 
Germany  there  has  already  gained  some  headway  a  movement 
looking  towards  the  postponement  of  choice  along  lines  similar 
to  those  of  the  French  tinkerings  of  the  past  thirty  years.  The 
Germans,  however,  have  progressed  no  further  than  to  begin 
French  instead  of  Latin  on  entrance  to  the  higher  school,  so 
that  not  until  the  third  year  do  pupils  reach  the  point  of 
'*  bifurcation  "  where  choice  must  be  made  between  the  Gym- 
nasium or  the  Realgymnasium.  This  is  a  gain,  and  the  spirit 
shown  is  more  significant  than  the  attainment  already  made. 
Even  this  modest  reform  is  by  no  means  generally  popular  as 
yet.^ 

Reference  has  already  been  made  (see  pp.  358,  372)  to  the  Ger- 
man Emperor's  share  in  educational  reform.  He  has  recently  is- 
sued another  decree,  about  which  the  German  schoolmen  are  now 
buzzing,  and  which  is  of  enough  interest  to  be  given  in  full. 

The  Emperor's  Edict  Concerning  the  Reform  of  the 

Schools. 

In  regard  to  the  report  of  Nov.  20  of  this  year  (1900),  I  announce 
my  agreement  to  the  plan  of  carrying  further  the  reform  of  the  higher 
schools  that  I  introduced  in  the  year  1892,  The  further  measures  con- 
cern the  following  points  : 

1.  In  regard  to  privileges,  the  starting  point  is  this,  that  the  Gymna- 
sium, Realgymnasium  and  Higher  Realschool  are  to  be  regarded  as 
equal  for  the  general  culture  of  the  intellect.  No  reorganization  of  the 
system  of  privileges  is  demanded  except  such  as  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
a  special  preparation  is  necessary  for  many  studies  and  callings  in 
life,  in  consequence  of  which  fact  attention  should  be  given  to  an  ex- 
tension of  the  privileges  in  the  realistic  schools.  This  is  also  the  best 
way  to  increase  the  dignity  of  these  institutions  and  the  attendance 
upon  them,  and  so  of  accomplishing  the  wider  dissemination  of  real- 
istic knowledge. 

2.  Through  a  fundamental  recognition  of  the  equivalent  value  of 
the  three  institutions  of  higher  learning  the  possibility  is  offered  of 
emphasizing  more  strongly  the  individuality  of  each.  With  this  con- 
sideration in  mind  I  shall  have  no  objections  if  Latin  is  decidedly 
strengthened  in  the  programmes  of  the  Gymnasia  and  Realgymuasia. 
I  consider  it  especially  important,  however,  that,  in  view  of  the  great 

^See  Reform  in  the  German  Higher  Schools,  Oscar  Thiergen,  Sc. 
Rev.,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  4. 
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importance  which  a  knowledge  of  English  has  now  assumed,  this  lan- 
guage should  be  more  thoroughly  attended  to  in  the  gymnasia.  To 
this  end  instruction  in  English  should  everywhere  be  permitted  as  a 
substitute  for  Greek  as  far  as  Untersecunda ;  and  further,  where  local 
conditions  are  favorable,  in  the  three  upper  classes  of  the  gymnasium 
English  should  be  made  optional  in  place  of  French,  though  the  lat- 
ter should  be  retained.  It  also  seems  to  me  advisable  that  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  higher  realschools,  which,  according  to  the  number  of 
hours  still  has  room  for  it,  geography  should  have  more  careful 
attention. 

3.  In  the  management  of  education  unmistakable  progress  has  been 
made  in  various  fields  since  1892.  But  still  more  must  be  done.  The 
directors,  having  in  mind  the  maxim  Multum  non  multa,  must  take 
greater  care  that  equally  high  demands  in  regard  to  work  are  not 
made  in  all  subjects  of  instruction,  but  that  the  more  important  of 
these  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  different  institutions,  are  brought 
into  the  foreground  and  strengthened. 

Especial  weight  should  be  laid  in  the  instruction  in  Greek  upon  the 
disregard  of  useless  formalities  and  especial  attention  given  to  the 
aesthetic  side  and  to  the  relations  between  the  ancient  world  and 
modern  culture. 

In  modern  languages  particular  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  skill  in 
speaking  and  clear  understanding  of  contemporary  authors. 

In  the  history  teaching  two  gaps  are  still  noticeable  :  neglect  of  the 
more  important  portions  of  ancient  history,  and  a  too  superficial  treat- 
ment of  the  German  history  of  the  19th  century  with  all  its  stimula- 
ting, inspiring  memories  and  great  achievements  for  the  Fatherland. 

So  far  as  geography  is  concerned  it  is  still  to  be  desired  that  both  in 
the  gymnasia  and  the  realgymuasia  the  instruction  should  be  placed 
in  the  charge  of  special  teachers. 

In  the  instruction  in  natural  science  observation  and  experimenta- 
tion should  have  a  larger  place,  and  more  frequent  excursions  should 
enliven  the  study. 

In  physics  and  chemistry  the  applied  and  the  technical  sides  should 
not  be  neglected. 

Concerning  drawing — and  the  ability  to  sketch  rapidly  what  has 
been  seen  deserves  consideration  in  this  connection — the  gymnasia 
should  see  to  it  that  those  scholars  especially  who  think  of  devoting 
themselves  to  technical  studies,  the  natural  sciences,  mathematics  or 
medicine,  make  diligent  use  of  the  elective  instruction  in  this  branch. 

Besides  physical  exercise,  which  should  be  conducted  more  thor- 
oughly, the  arrangement  of  the  daily  programme  must  give  more 
consideration  to  health,  especially  through  the  right  placing  and 
considerable  increase  of  the  far  too  short  recesses. 

4.  Since  the  final  examination  has  not  realized  the  high  expecta- 
tions with  which  it  was  introduced,  and,  in  fact,  has  rather  increased 
than  diminished  the  excessive  tendency  to  university  study,  this 
examination  should  be  abolished  as  soon  as  possible. 

5.  The  establishment  of  institutions  according  to  the  programme 
of  those  in  Altona  and  Frankfort  has  justified  itself,  up  to  this  time, 
for  the  places  where  they  exist.  By  reason  of  the  common  substructure 
which  covers  the  ground  of  the  realschool,  they  also  present  a  social 
advantage  that  is  not  to  be  underestimated.  It  is  my  wish,  therefore, 
not  only  that  the  experiment  be  continued  in  a  suitable  way,  but  also 
that  it  be  tried  in  a  broader  way  where  the  conditions  are  favorable. 

I  cherish  the  hope  that  the  measures  that  shall  be  hereafter  adopted, 
and  for  the  execution  of  which  I  rely  upon  the  unchanging  fidelity  and 
intelligent  devotion  of  the  teachers,  will  be  a  blessing  to  our  higher 
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schools,  and  will  contribute  their  share  toward  modifying  the  antagon- 
ism between  the  representatives  of  the  humanistic  and  of  the  realistic 
tendencies  and  to  introduce  a  reconciliatory  adjustment. 

Given  at  Kiel,  Nov.  26,  1900,  onboard  the  imperial  yacht 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  II. 

W1LHEI.M  R.^ 
To  the  Minister,  etc. 

The  question  of  differentiation  that  we  have  been  consider- 
ing never  could  arise  when  men  were  united,  as  in  the  middle 
ages,  upon  one  type  of  education  as  the  only  desirable  type. 
It  is  therefore  entirely  a  modern  question.  Into  the  relative 
claims  of  the  several  kinds  of  education  we  have  not  yet  en- 
tered, and  shall  enter  only  briefly.  The  old  classical  type  is 
still  dominant  in  Germany,  France,  England,  and  shall  we  say 
in  the  United  States  ?  At  least  Dr.  Harris  shows  that  the  study 
of  Latin  has  made  enormous  gains  in  the  United  States  in  re- 
cent years,  gains  greater  in  proportion  than  any  other  study. 

But  it  is  in  Germany  that  the  battle  wages  with  greatest 
fierceness,  that  huge  books  are  written  on  the  matter  in  that 
hearty  controversial  style  which  it  seems  only  a  German  now- 
adays can  get  warm  enough  to  use  in  a  purely  academic  dis- 
cussion. This  is  finely  illustrated  in  Schmeding's  Die  Klas- 
sische  Bildmig  in  der  Gegenwart^  a  book  that  is  really  interesting 
as  a  collection  of  facts  and  an  example  of  special  pleading.  The 
author,  who  is  a  "  real"  school  teacher,  has  no  difficulty  in 
proving  that  Germany  is  in  a  bad  way,  all  owing  to  the  spirit 
of  classical  culture  whose  corrupting  influence  blasts  every 
form  of  national  life  and  enterprise.  He  gives  some  interesting 
quotations:  '*  The  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  science  is  universal  " 
(Wiese),  "  Where  does  one  find  enthusiasm  that  grows  with 
the  greatness  of  the  task  ?"  (Hoff"mann),  "  The  ideal  ends  fade 
more  and  more;  a  dull  utilitarianism  gets  the  upper  hand. 
Men  work  only  for  external  advantages,  for  the  sake  of  the  ex- 
amination and  of  bread  "  (Risch),  "  I  hold  the  learned  to  be 
altogether  disqualified  for  participation  in  practical  affairs" 
(Baron  von  Stein),  '*  What  I  want  to  do  above  all  is  to  shut 
up  the  professors  in  my  country.  I  will  save  Prussia  from  the 
professors"  (Bismarck,  1894),  "  The  finished  scholar,  who  is 
on  confidential  terms  with  the  history  of  a  past  that  is  2,000 
years  old,  must  have  his  sight  completely  darkened  for  the  sun 
of  the  present  "  (Bismarck,  1882).  Another  rather  more  schol- 
arly work  is  Nerrlich  Das  Dogma  vom  Klassischcn  Altertum. 
Here  the  author  gives  an  interesting  historical  account  of  the 
classical  element  in  formal  culture,  but  his  work  is  essentially 
a  polemic  for  the  time  as  much  as  Schmeding's. 

1  Translated  from  Das  Humanistische  Gymnasium,  1901,  p.  88. 
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The  Articulation  of  the  Secondary  with  the 
Higher  Schools. 

Some  competent  body  must  determine  whether  pupils  are 
ready  to  enter  upon  higher  education,  whether  it  be  in  college 
or  university.  Here  arises  the  broad  general  question  as  to 
whether  this  determination  shall  be  made  by  the  school  that 
the  student  is  leaving  or  by  some  authority  outside  of  this 
school.  If  the  latter  view  is  adopted,  it  makes  little  difference 
whether  the  outside  authority  be  the  school  that  the  student  is 
entering  or  a  board  of  examiners.  Germany  solves  the  ques- 
tion by  making  the  certificate  of  the  completion  of  the  sec- 
ondary school  the  full  credential  for  admission  to  higher  study. 
The  student  passes  his  examination  in  the  Gymnasium,  Real- 
gymnasium,  or  Realschule,  receives  his  certificate,  and,  fortified 
with  that  certificate,  may  enter  any  school  in  the  state  of  the 
class  for  which  his  training  has  been  fitting  him.  Such  things 
as  entrance  examinations  to  universities  and  technical  schools 
are  unknown.  In  France  the  examinations  for  the  bacca- 
laureat  which  mark  the  completion  of  the  secondary  school 
system  are  conducted  by  Boards  of  Examiners  who  are  state 
ofiBcials,  but  are  not  representatives  of  the  institution  which 
the  student  aims  to  enter.  In  England  everything  is  made  de- 
pendent upon  the  passing  of  entrance  examinations  which  are 
set  by  the  authorities  at  the  several  institutions.  In  these  three 
countries,  however,  secondary  education  has  never  been  con- 
ceived of  as  being  the  privilege  of  the  masses,  but  as  a  special 
training  reserved  for  the  select  few.  Such  differentiation  as  may 
be  needed  in  these  few  is  provided  for  either  at  the  beginning- 
or  at  some  period  during  the  secondary  school  course. 

In  earlier  times  in  the  United  States  the  English  model  was 
copied  fully.  At  the  present  time  only  a  few  institutions  pre- 
serve completely  the  system  of  entrance  examinations,  but 
these  few  are  among  the  most  influential.  The  West,  in  large 
measure  through  the  influence  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
has  developed  a  system  based  upon  the  German  plan,  but 
which  has  many  unique  features  of  its  own.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  "University  of  Michigan"  was  the  name 
given  by  the  charter  of  18 17  to  the  whole  system  of  public  or 
state  instruction  as  the  same  should  be  organized  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Michigan,  the  model  of  the  proposed  university  having 
been  apparentlj^  the  University  of  France.  A  second  charter 
passed  in  182 1  repealed  the  earlier  one,  but  still  retained  the 
French  idea.  The  constitution  of  1835  based  the  school  system 
on  so-called  Prussian  ideas,  but  the  charter  of  1837,  enacted 
under  the  state  constitution,  shows  new  traces  of  the  French 
influence.     This  charter  directed  the  Board  of  Regents  to  es- 
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tablish  branches  of  the  university  in  different  parts  of  the 
state,  but  these  branches  should  not  confer  degrees.  Several 
such  branches  were  established  and  became  important  feeders 
to  the  university.  Moreover,  they  hastened  the  establishment 
of  the  public  high  schools  which  took  their  place.  When  these 
branches  had  been  cut  away  no  vital  relation  remained  between 
the  university  and  the  other  schools  of  the  state  any  more  than 
in  any  other  state.  But  in  1869  and  1870  Dr.  Frieze,  then  act- 
ing president,  made  a  practical  suggestion  embodying  a  fruit- 
ful way  of  carrying  out  the  Prussian  ideas  and  raising  the 
high  schools  of  the  state  to  the  rank  of  realgymnasia.  In  his 
report  for  the  year  Dr.  Frieze  states  that  his  plan  had  been 
carried  out  and  the  results  that  he  expected  to  follow  are 
outlined  as  follows: 

"  The  effect  of  this  plan  of  annual  examination,  which,  of  course,  is 
to  be  matured  and  perfected  by  experience,  will  be  to  stimulate  the 
schools  to  a  higher  grade,  and  bring  them  to  a  more  perfect  uniformity 
of  preparation,  and  thus  make  it  possible  to  elevate  the  scholarship 
in  the  lower  classes  in  the  university.  But  more  than  this,  it  creates  at 
once  a  reciprocal  interest  between  the  schools  and  the  university,  and 
also  wins  for  the  university  a  livelier  interest  on  the  part  of  the  citi- 
zens whose  schools  are  brought  into  such  close  connection  with  the  in- 
stitution  The  principle  of  this  movement  is  obvious.  We  go 

back  to  the  schools  and  aid  their  instructors  in  devising  correct  plans 
and  laying  solid  foundations  of  scholarship,  instead  of  waiting  until 
pupils  present  themselves  at  the  university  prepared  under  dissimilar 
and  perhaps  erroneous  systems,  often  imperfectl}'  prepared,  and  some- 
times rejected  for  deficiencies  which  could  have  been  obviated  by  this 
previous  interchange  of  views  between  the  faculty  and  the  preparatory 
teachers.'* 

What  the  university  really  does  now  is  to  send  a  commission 
to  examine  schools  and  approve  such  as  are  deemed  worthy  for 
periods  of  from  one  to  three  years.  When  a  school  is  accredited, 
the  student  who  comes  to  the  university  properly  certificated  is 
admitted  at  once.   Dr.  Hinsdale  states  the  results  as  follows:^ 

Schools  have  been  stimulated  to  a  higher  grade  of  work,  prepara- 
tion for  the  university  been  made  more  uniform,  scholarship  in  the 
lower  classes  elevated,  closer  reciprocal  interest  between  schools  and 
the  university  been  created  and  a  livelier  interest  in  the  university 
awakened  in  the  public  mind.  The  schools  receive  from  the  univer- 
sity the  most  practical  and  useful  report  on  their  work  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  them  to  receive.  The  Board  of  Education  find  great  interest 
in  visitations  and  find  them  very  helpful.  The  faculty  renews  its  ac- 
quaintance with  the  schools  in  the  most  practical  and  direct  of  ways 
so  that  the  faculty  discussions  and  decisions  on  many  subjects  are 
guided  in  no  small  degree  by  the  observations  of  the  professors  in  the 
schools.  Much  of  the  information  needed  on  both  sides  can  be  ac- 
quired in  other  ways,  but  in  no  other  ways  can  it  be  made  so  real, 
practical  and  useful  as  in  this  way.     The  system,  it  may  be  said,  is 

1 B.  A.  Hinsdale  :  The  Michigan  System  (in  Proceedings  of  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  for  1896). 
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extended  far  beyond  the  state  and  to  private  schools  and  academies  as 
well  as  high  schools.  The  standards  of  many  of  these  schools  have 
been  raised,  their  methods  of  teaching  improved,  their  apparatus  and 
libraries  augmented  and  their  tone  elevated  by  being  brought  into 
diplomal  relations.  The  most  serious  weakness  of  the  system  is  the 
tendency  to  undue  expansion,  and  the  amount  of  examining  to  be 
done  tends  to  outgrow  the  ability  of  the  faculty  to  do  the  work  as  it 
should  be  done. 

Admission  to  college  by  examinations  set  by  the  college  it- 
self is  too  well  understood  to  require  explanation.  The  chief 
arguments  advanced  by  the  adherents  of  this  system  are  the 
following:^ 

Entrance  examinations  furnish  in  themselves  most  valuable 
educational  discipline.  Entrance  examinations  as  conducted 
by  the  leading  institutions  of  the  country  are  an  adequate  and 
satisfactory  means  of  determining  the  qualifications  of  candi- 
dates, and,  under  existing  circumstances,  are  the  safest  and 
most  satisfactory  means  we  possess.  Conditions  of  secondary 
education  are  most  varied,  and  colleges  drawing  from  large 
areas  have  no  uniform  standard  of  excellence  in  preparatory 
schools  to  depend  upon.  By  entrance  examinations  one  stan- 
dard is  applied  to  all  candidates  for  admission,  and  it  is  fairly 
certain  that  all  successful  candidates  have  met  a  fixed  minimum 
requirement.  The  standards  for  admission  to  college  are  largely 
maintained  by  entrance  examinations.  The  varying  standards 
of  admission  requirements  are  measured  chiefly  by  the  require- 
ments of  the  older  institutions  in  the  East  which  have  steadily 
maintained  entrance  examinations,  and  by  means  of  entrance 
examinations  have  raised  the  standard  of  admission  to  college 
for  the  entire  country.  The  institutions  that  admit  by  certificate 
have  neither  set,  nor  do  they  at  present  maintain  a  standard 
for  the  country  at  large.  Many  of  the  best  secondary  teachers 
feel  that  far  more  credit  comes  to  them  and  to  their  schools  from 
their  students'  success  in  meeting  a  uniform  test  of  examina- 
tions than  comes  from  permission  to  send  pupils  to  college 
without  examinations.  The  success  of  pupils  on  entrance  ex- 
aminations is  the  current  stamp  of  approval  on  the  teacher's 
work  that  the  teachers  value  highl3^ 

Such  in  brief  are  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  examination. 
Under  present  conditions  it  is  impossible  for  any  college  or  uni- 
versity to  inspect  all  the  schools  that  send  pupils  to  it,  and, 
therefore,  those  which  have  the  diploma  S3^stem  still  retain  the 
examination  system  for  those  students  who  come  from  other 
than  accredited  schools. 

A  very  important  modification  of  the  entrance  examination 

^  Clifford  H.  Moore:  The  Examination  System,  in  Proceedings  of  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  1896  ; 
also  printed  in  the  School  Review,  Vol.  IV. 
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system  is  shown  in  the  methods  of  the  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board  established  by  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland.  This 
board  conducts,  at  numerous  convenient  centers  on  the  same 
date,  examinations  in  all  subjects  that  are  accepted  for  admis- 
sion to  college.  These  examinations  are  recognized  by  a  large 
number  of  colleges  and  universities,  and  the  student  who 
passes  them  successfully  finds  many  doors  open  to  him.  The 
papers  are  made  out  and  read  by  examiners  and  readers  selected 
from  the  teaching  force  of  the  institutions  belonging  to  the  as- 
sociation. Uniform  admission  requirements  are  thus  maintained 
for  all  institutions  that  accept  the  work  of  the  board.  The  first 
examinations  under  the  system  were  held  in  June,  1901.  This 
board  must  at  present  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant factors  in  working  out  the  great  problem  of  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  secondary  and  the  higher  schools.^ 

The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  a  unique  educa- 
tional organization  worthy  of  careful  study  since  its  history 
and  development  illustrate  some  of  the  most  notable  features 
in  all  educational  development.^  In  January,  1784,  two  months 
after  the  British  left  New  York,  Governor  George  Clinton  sent 
his  message  to  the  legislature  in  which  is  found  the  first  pub- 
lic expression  of  the  need  of  better  educational  institutions. 
His  words  are  these:  "  Neglect  of  the  education  of  youth  is 
among  the  evils  consequent  on  war.  Perhaps  there  is  scarce 
anything  more  worthy  your  attention  than  the  revival  and  en- 
couragement of  seminaries  of  learning. ' '  A  movement  was  at 
once  started,  and  James  Duane  presented  a  bill  entitled,  "An 
Act  for  establishing  a  University  within  this  State. ' '  The  friends 
of  King's  College,  which  had  been  suspended  during  the  Revo- 
lution, captured  the  movement  started  to  establish  a  univer- 
sity, and  the  title  was  amended  to  read  "An  Act  for  granting 
certain  privileges  to  the  college  heretofore  called  King's  Col- 
lege for  the  name  and  charter  thereof,  and  erecting  an  Univer- 
sity within  this  State."  Thus  the  influence  of  the  old  univer- 
sity was  to  be  dominant  in  the  new  regime,  and  laws  passed 
May  ist,  1784.  made  a  body  of  men  who  were  virtually  trus- 
tees of  Columbia  College  autocrats  in  the  whole  educational 
system  of  the  state.  This  was  also  the  law  which  changed  the 
name  of  King's  College  to  Columbia.  Columbia  captured  the 
Board  of  Regents,  and  for  three  years  controlled  their  actions. 

1  For  the  history  of  this  movement  see  Proceedings  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and 
Maryland,  1898,  1899,  1900. 

2  See  for  full  account,  Sidney  Sherwood,  Regents  Bulletin,  No.  11, 
Jan.,  1893,  on  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Origin,  History 
and  Present  Organization. 
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Opposition  soon  developed  to  this  preponderating  influence  of 
Columbia.  One  of  the  lines  of  opposition  was  directed  to  the 
preponderance  of  a  distinctively  church  college  in  state  educa- 
tional afiairs.  In  1787  a  new  law  was  passed  which  remains 
substantially  the  basis  of  the  regent  system. 

The  effects  of  the  law,  without  going  into  detail,  were  that  it 
lessened  theoretically  the  rigor  of  state  control  of  the  system 
by  emancipating  the  colleges  from  the  actual  government  of 
the  regents  while  it  practically  widened  the  scope  of  this  state 
control  by  emancipating  the  regents  from  the  monopolizing 
control  of  Columbia.  An  interesting  detail  of  this  act  is  found 
in  the  provision  in  regard  to  incorporated  academies,  limiting 
their  income  to  the  value  of  four  thousand  bushels  of  wheat. 
The  whole  educational  work,  including  the  common  schools  of 
the  state,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  university.  It  is  to 
be  noted  also  that  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  of  New 
York  did  not  resemble  the  regents  of  the  English  universities, 
and  that  the  whole  idea  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  was  essentially  a  pattern  to  the  University  of  France. 
This  New  York  organization  has  undoubtedly  been  the  model 
for  many  western  states,  so  that  we  see  a  great  line  of  apparent 
French  influence  upon  our  own  educational  system. 

It  may  be  said  that  Napoleon  did  not  constitute  the  Univer- 
sity of  France  until  nearly  twenty  years  after  the  organization 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  but  plans  for  the 
reorganization  of  education  had  been  rife  in  France  since  the 
days  of  the  Encyclopedists.  Ever  since  1762,  indeed,  France 
had  been  flooded  with  writings  upon  this  subject.  At  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  as  we  have  seen,  Talleyrand,  Condorcet, 
Mirabeau  and  others  presented  reports  and  plans  upon  the 
subject  of  national  education.  All  French  ideas  passed  readily 
to  the  New  World.  There  was,  no  doubt,  reciprocal  influence 
from  the  New  World  upon  the  Old.  "  France  may  claim  to 
have  given  New  York  the  symmetrical  state  system  of  secular 
learning.  New  York  may  claim  to  have  given  France  the  prac- 
tical form  of  such  a  system  in  its  great,  all-inclusive  university 
corporation."  So  far  as  the  form  is  concerned,  then,  the  Uni- 
versity of  France  is  indebted  to  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  This  body  has  now  a  dominating  influence  upon 
secondary  education  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Supervision 
of  the  common  schools  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  many  years  ago. 

The  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  now 
have  a  large  and  competent  staff  devoting  their  time  entirely 
to  the  inspection  of  schools  and  the  conducting  of  examina- 
tions. These  inspectors  visit  all  the  high  schools  and  acade- 
mies of  the  state  regularly,  and  upon  their  report  and  upon  the 
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results  of  the  examinations  held  depends  the  state  allotment  of 
money.  The  regents'  examinations  are  held  in  all  the  high 
schools  and  academies  of  the  state,  the  questions  being  uni- 
form, prepared  by  the  department,  but  the  examinations  are 
conducted  by  the  teachers.  The  papers,  after  being  read  by  the 
teachers,  are  sent  to  Albany  for  rereading  and  regrading.  The 
total  number  of  papers  read  is  enormous.  An  academic  syllabus 
is  regularly  issued,  the  purpose  of  which  is  stated  as  follows: 

"This  detailed  syllabus  was  prepared  to  indicate  definitely  the  scope 
and  character  of  the  examinations  in  the  several  subjects.  It  is  hoped 
that  in  this  way  the  diversity  in  preparation  which  arises  from  the  use 
of  different  text-books,  and  from  different  methods  of  instruction,  may 
be  obviated.  It  is  not  designed  to  interfere  with  that  freedom  and 
flexibility  which  ought  to  exist  in  a  system  of  instruction  so  extended 
as  that  conducted  in  the  academies  of  the  state,  but  only  to  specify 
with  such  exactness  as  may  be  practicable  the  subjects  and  the  extent 
in  these  subjects  for  which  the  candidates  in  these  examinations  will 
be  held  responsible.  It  is  understood  that  the  restrictions  laid  down 
in  the  syllabus  are  intended  as  well  for  those  who  prepare  and  issue 
the  questions  as  for  those  who  are  to  be  called  upon  to  answer  them." 

The  credentials  issued  by  the  regents  are  accepted  for  ad- 
mission to  the  colleges  and  universities  in  New  York  State  and 
also  by  many  institutions  outside  the  state.  This  system  of 
examination  is  most  extensive,  thorough  and  systematic,  and, 
doubtless,  has  no  superior  in  the  world. 

The  syllabus  upon  which  the  examinations  are  based  is  re- 
vised every  five  years.  This  revision  takes  place  after  the 
widest  opportunities  are  given  for  consultation  and  suggestion 
on  the  part  of  the  secondary  teachers  of  the  state.  The  sylla- 
bus, as  finally  adopted  and  published,  stands  for  five  years. 
Thus  frequent  and  irrational  changes  are  avoided.  The  schools 
know  for  five  years,  at  least,  exactly  the  work  they  will  be 
called  upon  to  do.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  features 
of  the  system,  one  which  all  colleges  might  well  copy  in  their 
arrangements  of  entrance  requirements.^ 

The  historical  development  of  the  relation  of  colleges  and 
universities  to  secondary  schools  is  such  that  at  the  outset  the 
higher  institutions  not  only  could  mould  the  curriculum  of  the 
lower  institutions,  but  were  expected  so  to  do.    The  secondary 

^The  subject  of  articulation  between  secondary  and  higher  schools 
embraces  more  than  what  may  be  called  mere  mechanical  means  of 
passing  from  one  system  to  the  other.  The  reports  of  various  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  contain  most  valuable  information  upon  this 
subject.  The  reports  of  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  College,  have  for 
several  years  been  notable  in  this  respect;  one  of  particular  value  ap- 
peared in  1898.  The  whole  subject  is  treated  most  interestingly  and 
thoroughly,  also,  in  the  report  of  Dean  Capps,  published  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Report  of  the  University  of  Chicago  for  the  year  ending  July 
1st,  1898. 
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schools  in  the  early  days  of  this  country  were  grammar  schools 
and  academies  established  in  the  main  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
fitting  pupils  for  college.  Colleges  were  located  in  different 
sections  of  the  country,  each,  to  a  large  extent,  with  its  own 
peculiar  constituency  upon  which  it  was  able  to  stamp  its  seal 
from  the  beginning  of  the  preparatory  course.  There  was  entire 
lack  of  any  central  authority  in  higher  education ,  and ,  for  the  most 
part,  of  state  supervision  of  any  kind.  That  great  disparity  in 
college  courses  should  grow  up  and  be  perpetuated  was  inevi- 
table from  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  So  long  as  different 
sections  of  the  country  remained  isolated  and  college  fitting 
schools  were  called  upon  almost  exclusively  each  to  fit  for  its 
own  special  college  or  university,  little  difficulty  arose;  but  as 
railroads  multiplied,  transportation  became  cheaper  and  travel- 
ling developed  into  a  national  habit,  various  causes  arose  to 
make  this  lack  of  uniformity  a  serious  evil.  Population  was 
no  longer  fairly  fixed  but  roving.  This  roving  feature  of  our  popu- 
lation is  a  unique  characteristic  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
same  city  there  will  congregate  graduates  of  twenty  or  fifty 
different  colleges,  each  of  whom  will  desire  to  send  his  children 
to  his  own  alma  mater;  but  all  these  children,  or  a  large  num- 
ber of  them,  must  be  fitted  for  college  in  the  local  high  school. 
Added  to  this  element  of  complexity  there  is  frequently  a  feel- 
ing that  it  is  good  for  western  boys  to  be  educated  in  the  East, 
and,  much  less  frequently,  that  it  is  well  for  eastern  boys  to  be 
educated  in  the  West. 

With  college  entrance  requirements  fixed  and  immovable  and 
varying  enormously,  it  became  a  task  of  almost  superhuman 
difficulty  for  the  high  schools  fo  meet  these  requirements.  The 
private  secondary  schools  have  largely  for  this  reason  taken 
a  position  of  increasing  importance  in  fitting  for  college;  but 
that  college  preparation  should  be  entirely  relegated  to  private 
enterprise  would  certainly  mean  to  deprive  the  high  schools  of 
one  of  the  greatest  incentives  to  scholarly  work  by  which  they 
are  now  affected.  Any  one  who  is  interested  in  seeing  how 
great  the  diversity  of  requirements  was  may  examine  the  tabu- 
lar statement  of  entrance  requirements  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities of  the  United  States  which  appeared  in  the  School  Review 
for  June,  1896,  and  also  a  statement  published  in  the  Report 
of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Volume  I, 
1896-97. 

Two  notable  efforts  have  been  made  to  bring  some  uniformity 
out  of  this  confusion.  The  first  is  that  which  resulted  in  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  on  Secondary  School  Studies, 
a  document  now  familiar  to  every  one  engaged  in  the  field  of 
secondary  education.  This  report  presented  certain  model  sec- 
ondary school  curriculums  which  had  been  prepared  by  an 
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eminent  body  of  experts.  While  the  special  reports  upon  which 
the  model  curriculums  were  based  have  been  found  of  great 
value,  the  curriculums  themselves  have  not  found  universal 
acceptance,  though  undoubtedly  much  good  influence  has  been 
exerted  by  them  upon  the  schools. 

With  the  primary  purpose  of  securing  the  wider  adoption  of 
the  work  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  in  the  schools,  a  committee 
was  appointed  by  the  departments  of  secondary  and  higher  edu- 
cation at  Denver  in  1895,  which  after  four  years  of  work  pre- 
sented its  conclusions  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  at  Los  Angeles  in  1899.  This  committee 
adopted  a  different  plan  from  that  followed  by  the  Committee 
of  Ten.  In  the  first  place,  no  model  curriculum  is  presented. 
The  fundamental  problem  for  this  committee  is  the  formula- 
tion of  courses  of  study  in  each  of  the  several  subjects  of  the 
curriculum  which  shall  be  substantially  equal  in  value,  the 
measure  of  value  being  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  work 
done.  These  courses  of  study  are  to  constitute  so  many  na- 
tional norms  or  units,  which  shall  be  of  equal  value  every- 
where, and  a  certain  number  of  which,  varying  with  different 
institutions,  shall  constitute  the  requirement  for  admission  to 
the  higher  schools.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  these  units  rather 
than  upon  the  combinations  that  may  be  made  of  them. 

In  the  terminology  adopted  by  the  committee  the  programme 
of  studies  includes  all  of  the  work  offered  by  the  school,  and  is 
made  up  of  a  certain  number  of  courses  of  study  in  the  indi- 
vidual subjects,  a  course  of  study  being  a  unit.  From  the 
courses  of  study,  a  curriculum  or  several  curriculums  may 
be  made  up  for  different  classes  of  pupils,  or  for  the  individual 
pupil,  a  minimum  fixed  requirement  being  suggested  in  the 
way  of  a  small  amount  of  English  and  mathematics.  No  uni- 
formity in  programme  of  studies  or  in  curriculums  is  aimed  at 
by  the  committee,  these  being  left  for  adjustment  according  to 
local  conditions.  The  assumption  is  made  throughout  the  re- 
port that  a  certain  amount  of  work  rather  than  a  definite  pre- 
scribed kind  of  work  shall  be  the  qualification  for  admission  to 
college,  and  that  all  courses  of  study  of  the  quality  outlined  by 
the  committee  shall  be  regarded  as  good  collateral  for  college 
entrance.  The  principles  of  election  in  secondary  school  work 
and  of  wide  option  in  college  entrance  requirements  are  thus 
fundamental.  Upon  this  basis  it  seems  likely  that  some  degree 
of  uniformity  may  be  introduced  into  our  secondary  education 
and  into  college  entrance  requirements.  Whatever  is  accom- 
plished must  be  by  means  of  mutual  agreement  and  constant 
agitation,  since  in  this  country  we  possess  no  official  means  of 
enforcing  any  views  upon  this  question. 
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Final  Considerations. 

Whoever  has  had  the  courage  to  read  thus  far  has  doubt- 
less found  more  questions  raised  than  answered.  Baumeister's 
great  work  devotes  some  nine  hundred  pages  to  a  description 
merely  of  the  organization  of  the  school  systems  of  the  various 
states.  To  Germany  alone  is  given  the  equivalent  of  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  the  size  of  this.  The  accounts  in  Bau- 
meister,  however,  are  written  by  natives  of  each  country  that 
is  considered,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  purely  descriptive, 
nor  are  they  always  easily  intelligible  to  the  foreigner.  Of  com- 
parison between  the  different  systems  there  is  scarcely  a  trace. 
Neglecting  from  necessity  a  multitude  of  interesting  and  im- 
portant details,  I  have  endeavored  to  present  the  chief  features 
of  the  leading  systems  side  by  side,  to  the  end  that  both  funda- 
mental similarities  and  fundamental  differences  might  clearly 
appear.  Certain  basal  questions  eliminate  themselves  from  the 
tangle  of  likenesses  and  unlikenesses  and  present  themselves 
as  problems  whose  solution  is  pressing  not  in  one  country  but 
in  many. 

The  problem  of  problems  is  that  of  the  social  function  of  the 
school.  Is  it  to  aid  in  the  separation  of  society  into  classes  or 
to  become  the  great  social  unifier  ?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion depends  entirely  upon  the  organization  and  conduct  of  the 
schools  themselves.  When  Napoleon  organized  the  lycees  so 
that  they  were  objectionable  to  the  better  classes,  the  lycees 
were  promptly  deserted  by  the  better  classes.  In  England  even 
to-day  the  free  public  schools  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
poor  schools.  To  preserve  class  distinctions  no  better  way  has 
as  yet  been  invented  than  a  system  of  free  public  schools  so 
administered  that  only  those  parents  who  are  too  indifferent  to 
care  or  too  needy  to  help  themselves  will  send  their  children  to 
those  schools. 

A  part  of  this  same  problem  is  seen  in  the  struggle  now  going  on 
in  all  the  countries  we  have  considered  to  bring  the  schools  closer 
to  the  needs  of  every  day  life.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the  domain 
of  secondary  education.  What  other  meaning,  for  example,  has 
the  struggle  over  differentiation  in  the  secondary  schools  ?  The 
primacy  of  the  ancient  and  honorable  classical  course  has  not 
yet  been  seriously  shaken  in  France,  or  Germany,  or  England, 
or  the  United  States,  but  other  courses  have  been  widely  in- 
troduced and  are  increasingly  popular.  But  are  the  new  courses 
to  lead  to  equal  privileges  with  the  old,  and  so  to  attract  at- 
tendance from  all  classes  of  the  community,  rich  as  well  as 
poor,  professional,  commercial  and  artisan  ?  If  all  the  courses 
are  placed  under  the  same  roof,  will  the  newer  ones  have  a  fair        S 
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chance  ?  They  did  not  have  in  France.  If  they  are  separated 
in  different  buildings  will  the  preponderance  of  social  desira- 
bility be  in  proportion  to  the  preponderance  of  the  older  disci- 
plines ?     That  has  been  the  case,  certainly,  in  Germany. 

Here  and  there  we  catch  glimpses  of  a  new  factor  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  school  organization,  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  individuality  of  the  child.  The  older  schools  consid- 
ered this  a  negligible  factor,  if  indeed  they  considered  it  at  all. 
To  catch  the  child  young  and  make  of  him  an  adult  of  this  or 
that  pattern,  chiefly  according  to  the  social  ambition  and  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  parent  has  been  the  task  of  the  German 
higher  schools.  Sometimes  they  failed,  but  then  was  it  not 
always  because  of  the  inherent  stupidity  of  the  child  ?  That 
was  the  obvious  explanation.  But  the  fact  that  the  child  has 
a  personality,  an  individuality  of  its  own  is  pressing  for  recog- 
nition. All  men  may  be  born  equal,  but  all  children  are  not. 
This  new  factor  is  not  only  a  contributory  cause  to  all  the 
discussions  about  differentiation  of  courses,  but  it  also  enters 
into  many  of  the  pressing  school  problems  in  ways  unknown 
a  generation  ago. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  spasmodic  habit  of  educational  move- 
ment it  would  be  safe  to  prophesy  that  the  dominant  considera- 
tions in  school  organization  for  the  next  generation  or  so  would 
be  social  adaptation  and  individual  conservation.  But  while  it 
is  possible  in  school  matters  to  point  out  the  tendencies  that 
prevail  at  any  given  minute  it  is  quite  fruitless  to  speculate 
how  far  any  movement  will  carry.  Apparently  the  only  thing 
certain  is  uncertainty.  Scarcely  any  other  great  human  interest 
has  been  so  hysterical  in  its  conduct  as  education.  "  Fads  in 
education  "  is  a  common  form  of  speech,  only  too  well  justified 
by  the  facts.  The  history  of  education  shows  every  extreme  of 
theory  and  practice,  every  form  of  control,  state,  church,  fam- 
ily, community,  successive  or  simultaneous.  The  partisan  spirit 
in  education  is  always  more  or  less  rampant.  The  supply  of 
controversial  questions  never  runs  out. 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  however,  that  the  schools  are  the  foot- 
ball of  chance.  On  the  one  hand  they  have  to-day  their  full 
share  of  the  best  administrative  talent  of  the  world, — on  the 
other,  in  this  country  and  in  many  others,  they  are  grounded 
firm  on  the  rock  foundations  of  the  peoples  life.  The  amount 
of  grumbling  about  the  school  tax  is  surprisingly  little.  The 
typical  citizen  is  not  the  one  who  growls  about  the  schools  but 
the  one  for  whom  no  sacrifice  is  too  great  to  give  his  children  a 
better  education  than  he  had. 

In  all  fields  of  public  administration  the  great  modern  city  is 
a  perplexing  factor.  Already  the  city  enjoys  as  a  rule  a  large 
measure  of  freedom  from  state  interference  in  educational  as  in 
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other  matters.  Owing  to  the  concentration  of  wealth  and  popu- 
lation the  school  conditions  in  the  cit}'  are  not  the  same  as 
those  in  the  rural  community.  Each  section  has  its  own  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages.  By  combination,  free  transpor- 
tation of  pupils,  and  other  methods  the  country  is  making 
progress  towards  securing  urban  school  advantages.  But  the 
progress  is  slow.  So  far  the  cit}^  has  made  even  slower  progress 
in  removing  the  evils  of  overcrowding  and  unfavorable  environ- 
ment. All  conceivable  evils  in  school  administration  are  bound 
to  develop,  and  to  develop  in  an  aggravated  form  in  the  cit)^ 
They  are  equally  bound  to  be  combated  with  vigor.  The  cit)^ 
is  then  the  great  pedagogical  laboratory.^ 

Any  great  machine  loses  efficiency  from  friction.  A  great 
school  organization  constantly  confronts  these  deadly  perils, 
that  too  much  energy  will  be  wasted  in  merely  keeping  up  the 
motion,  that  the  greatness  and  complication  of  the  machinery 
will  beget  a  helpless  and  hopeless  wonder  soon  to  merge  in 
worship,  that  the  individual  child,  whose  interests  are  the  sole 
excuse  for  the  organization's  existence,  will  become  too  insig- 
nificant to  be  considered.  Unwieldiness,  idolatry  and  use- 
lessness  are,  then,  the  three  perils  that  school  organization 
must  somehow  or  other  escape.  These  are  the  greatest,  but  by 
no  means  all.  Already  it  is  clearly  recognized  that  in  the  public 
schools  exists  ready  to  the  hand  such  a  tool  for  propaganda  that 
the  temptation  to  use  it  unwisely  has  not  always  been  resist- 
ible. Nor  will  it  be  denied  that  the  political  possibilities  of 
the  schools  have,  in  the  United  States  at  least,  had  ample 
recognition. 

The  political  question  starts  a  train  of  considerations.  In 
the  United  States  the  notion  has  apparently  prevailed  that  the 
schools,  supported  by  taxation,  should  be  divorced  entirely 
from  politics.  We  have  no  cabinet  minister  for.  education. 
The  state  superintendent  is,  it  is  true,  frequently  elected  by 
popular  vote  on  a  partisan  ticket,  but  it  is  not  expected  that 
he  will  administer  his  position  on  political  lines,  nor  could  he 
exercise  much  political  influence  if  he  tried  to  do  so.  In  cities 
the  general  theory  is  to  place  the  administration  of  the  schools 
in  the  hands  of  a  non-partisan  board  of  reputable  citizens. 
Ostensibly,  then,  our  schools  are  "out  of  politics."  In  reality 
they  are  very  much  in  politics,  and  certain  to  remain  there. 

Might  it  not  be  better  to  be  honest  in  this  matter?  In  those 
countries  we  have  been  considering  where  the  minister  of  edu- 
cation is  a  responsible  member  of  the  administration,  losing  his 

^  A  very  interesting  and  suggestive  contribution  to  the  problem  of 
city  school  administration  is  the  Report  of  the  Chicago  School  Com- 
mission, 1898. 
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portfolio  when  the  country  votes  against  the  cabinet  of  which 
he  forms  a  part,  there  is  scarcel}^  a  trace  of  the  unworthy  sort 
of  political  influence  in  the  schools.  The  only  subject  in 
which  the  American  people  can  apparently  be  counted  on  to 
sustain  a  lively  interest  is  politics.  On  all  political  questions 
is  shed  the  constant  glare  of  publicity.  To  take  any  great 
public  interest  out  of  politics  is  likely  to  put  it  under  condi- 
tions where  strange  things  can  be  done  in  dark  corners.  The 
cloak  of  non-political  respectability  may  hide  a  multitude  of 
sins  that  would  not  bear  the  light. 

Perhaps,  then,  we  need  not  less  politics,  but  more  politics  in 
our  school  affairs.  Granted  that  American  political  life  is  im- 
perfect, we  shall  not  improve  it  by  calling  it  by  another  name. 
We  shall  not  improve  any  great  public  interest  that  possesses 
inherent  and  inevitable  political  possibilities  by  saying  it  does 
not.  We  shall  not  overcome  the  present  normal  apathy  of  the 
American  citizen  on  school  questions  by  removing  these  ques- 
tions yet  further  outside  the  circle  of  his  certain  active  interest. 

In  England,  Germany  and  France  the  schools  are  masculine; 
in  the  United  States  they  are  feminine.  The  condition  in  the 
United  States  to-day  is  this:  women  form  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  teachers,  girls  form  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  pupils,  and  mothers  manifest  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  total  amount  of  real  interest  taken  in  the  schools.  That 
feminine  influence  will  always  be  strong  in  our  schools  is  as 
certain  as  it  is  desirable.  But  if,  as  is  sometimes  held,  men  are 
really  good  for  something  in  stamping  the  imprint  of  civilized 
attainment  on  the  generation  that  must  be  its  conservator,  then 
it  would  seem  a  pity  that  they  should  be  not  merely  permitted 
but  encouraged  to  keep  hands  off  the  schools.  Ways  and 
means  may  need  devising  for  keeping  the  boys  in  the  schools, 
masters  at  the  desks,  men  in  sympathetic  and  helpful  relations 
to  school  activities,  all  in  reasonable  proportion. 

All  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  carry  into  the  twentieth 
century  a  great  school  system  in  good  working  order.  The 
invention  has  been  made  and  in  a  measure  perfected.  What 
is  the  task  set  the  new  century?  Comenius,  Pestalozzi, 
Froebel,  Herbart,  their  predecessors  and  disciples,  have  fur- 
nished a  tolerably  adequate  body  of  pedagogical  doctrine.  The 
times  do  not  seem  to  cry  out  for  another  prophet  of  their  stamp. 
The  pathetic  need  is  for  wisdom  and  honesty  to  manage  this 
mightiest  of  social  organizations,  the  public  school;  to  manage 
it  in  such  a  way  that  the  whir  of  the  machinery  will  not  drown 
the  cries  of  a  single  helpless,  tortured  child;  to  manage  it  so 
that  we  may  not  be  awed  by  its  immensity  into  an  idolatrous 
worship  of  its  very  shortcomings;  so  to  manage  it  that  it  shall 
not  be  a  propaganda  shop  for  ' '  fads  "  or  "  isms  "  or  '  'ologies ' ' 
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or  pseudo-science;  so  to  manage  it  that  it  shall  draw  ever 
nearer  the  hearts  and  lives  of  the  people;  so  to  direct  it  that  it 
may  always  be  aware  of  its  ideals,  alert  to  its  opportunities 
the  servant  of  an  ever  higher  civilization.  This  is  a  task 
worthy  of  the  giants  that  shall  appear. 


LATIN   IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


By  RuFUS  C.  Benti^ey. 


It  is  fair  to  state  at  the  outset  that  my  thesis  in  regard 
to  the  study  of  Latin  in  secondary  schools  is  not  that  such 
study  should  be  increased,  nor  yet  that  it  should  be  slighted 
because  such  study  is  not  desirable,  but,  for  reasons  which  it  is 
my  purpose  to  bring  forward,  that  its  use  as  a  secondary  sub- 
ject should  be  among  the  last  rather  than  the  first  language 
subjects  afforded  by  the  ordinarj'-  school.  If  it  were  my  main 
purpose  to  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  language  subjects  as 
material  for  secondary  instruction,  I  could,  consistently  with  the 
ground  I  shall  take,  support  the  thesis  that  the  vernacular 
ought  to  take  precedence  over  every  other  language,  that  the 
field  should  be  broadened  in  the  modern  languages,  and  that 
the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  are  justified  in  secondary  in- 
struction only  when  the  school  can  afford  luxuries. 

I  mean  to  imply  that  there  is  a  valid  case  in  court  against 
Latin,  at  least  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  claims  made  for  it  go; 
that  those  claims  are  much  too  ambitious  and  made  upon  false 
premises  (arguments  lodged  against  Latin  are  pretty  sure  to 
attack  Greek  upon  the  same  ground);  and  that,  in  a  word,  the 
advocates  of  the  wide  use  of  Latin  in  secondary  schools  seem 
inclined  to  defend  the  last  ditch  on  the  ground  of  the  formal 
training  value  of  the  subject.  The  skirmishes  of  this  defence 
are  seen  scattered  thickly  through  the  periodical  educational 
literature  back  to  the  days  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  many 
numbers  being  largely  devoted  to  symposia  or  debate  upon  the 
subject. 

Three  phases  of  the  subject  must  be  noticed:  (i)  the  histori- 
cal facts  of  secondary  instruction  in  Latin,  (2)  the  present 
status  of  the  teaching  of  Latin  in  the  public  high  schools  is  to  be 
compared  with  the  actual  needs  of  modern  American  communi- 
ties, and  (3)  the  arguments  for  Latin  as  now  presented  are  to 
be  weighed. 

Following — or  in  fact  published  with — the  Report  of  the. 
Committee  of  Ten  came  President  Baker's  minority  report 
which  pointed  out  the  fallacy  of  the  vain  assumptions  of  the 
several  committees,  viz.:  that  subjects  of  study  were  mere  in- 
struments of  education,  and  that  the  work  of  education  began 
by  a  mere  choice  of  almost  equally  efficient  tools.     Then  there 
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was  the  remonstrance  made  b}'  President  Schurman  against 
the  same  thing;  and,  as  if  to  point  the  subject  with  all  its  glar- 
ing and  bristling  defiances  of  the  laws  of  an  accepted  psy- 
chology, Professor  Hinsdale  published  "The  Dogma  of  Formal 
Discipline. "  In  this  paper  the  author  set  forth  clearly  the  limi- 
tations which  psychology  sets  to  the  dogma  so  confidently  used 
by  the  committee.  An  analysis  of  the  extravagant  claims  made 
by  each  several  sub-committee  leaves  them  devoid  of  psycho- 
logical support.  But  the  value  of  the  paper  as  suggestion  for 
investigation  is  even  greater  than  its  theoretical  value.  Argu- 
ments pro  and  con  may  make  appeal  where  minds  are  open, 
and  even  some  headway  against  prejudice;  but  the  field  is  fal- 
low for  the  more  fruitful  cultivation  which  experiment  can 
give  it. 

In  the  face  of  the  rebuke  which  these  protests  have  made 
against  the  anachronism  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  a  work  re- 
cently published,  The  Teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek,  by  Pro- 
fessors Bennett  and  Bristol,  of  Cornell  University,  has  taken  a 
stand  upon  *'  the  dogma  "  as  if  nothing  had  ever  happened  to 
its  underpinning.  The  bold  appearance  of  ProfCvSsor  Bennett's 
opening  chapter  on  The  Justificatioji  of  Latin,  gathering  up 
into  itself  all  the  most  ultra  arguments  of  the  formal  training- 
literature,  so  fully  represents  that  whole  line  of  argument  for 
the  study  of  Latin  that  a  review  of  it  in  some  detail  will  serve 
the  purposes  of  my  main  point. 

No  one  contends  that  Latin  was  deliberately  introduced  into 
the  schools  of  modern  times;  but  remaining  as  it  has  from  a 
time  when  it  was,  though  not  the  vernacular,  still  the  medium 
of  all  literary  expression,  it  has  had  to  present  its  own  justifi- 
cation for  remaining  into  the  time  when  schools  and  society 
are  inclined  to  test  everything,  to  hold  fast  only  that  which  is 
good.  The  philosophy  of  the  history  of  education  makes  no 
fact  connected  therewith  more  clear  than  that  each  age  has 
consciously  or  unconsciously  expressed  its  hopes  and  its  needs 
in  its  education;  through  all  the  mistakes  of  its  theorists  always 
finding,  nevertheless,  some  part  of  the  truth  and  doing  little 
violence  to  the  rest,  except  perhaps  as  the  theorists  themselves 
over-expressed  the  truth  in  their  over-enthusiasm.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  principle  our  own  time  will  eventually  find  its 
way  out  to  clearer  light  upon  some  of  the  vexed  questions  of 
"educational  values."  Indeed  it  is  the  sheer  demand  for  the 
credentials  of  each  subject  of  study,  whether  already  in  the 
curriculum  or  seeking  entrance,  that  has  driven  them,  not  only 
to  sharp  competition  for  places,  but  even  to  extravagant  repre- 
sentations of  peculiar  merits. 

It  is  perhaps  not  an  unfair  explanation  of  the  extreme  ground 
taken  by  the  apologists  and  advocates  of  classical  studies,  to 
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contend  that  their  ultimate  reliance  upon  the  validity  of  the 
dogma  of  formal  training  is  itself  an  indication  of  the  straits  of 
the  case.  The  anachronism  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten  appears  in  almost  every  separate  report,  where  the  *  facul- 
ties '  are  virtually  parceled  out  to  the  various  subjects,  each 
faculty  labeled  with  its  needs  and  the  subject  which  is,  as  it 
were,  its  specific.  There  is  a  strange  significance  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  report  just  at  the  moment  when  psychology 
gave  the  cue  for  an  outspoken  repudiation  of  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  formal  discipline.  If  the  ground  of  that  repudiation  is 
well  taken  a  heavy  burden  of  proof  is  thrown  back  upon  the 
advocates  of  any  subject,  a  burden  heavy  in  proportion  as  the 
subject  has  confidently  thrown  aside  all  other  credentials.  The 
case  against  Latin  must  at  least  stay  in  court  till  the  charges 
which  have  been  brought  by  a  reputable  psychology  are  either 
proved  or  withdrawn. 

In  mediaeval  schools  the  study  of  Latin  groped  its  way 
through  a  period  of  mechanical  use,  which  was  flagrant  enough 
to  be  no  stumbling  block  to  any  one  in  modern  times.  The 
difiiculty  which  really  stands  in  the  way  of  an  unbiased  judg- 
ment of  its  present  worth  enters  with  the  later  humanistic 
movement,  through  which  Latin  came  to  its  own,  and,  in 
theory  at  least,  presided  at  the  feast  which  was  to  serve  up  to 
humanity  the  best  of  human  history,  all  of  which  then  lay  in 
antiquity.  If  Latin — as  a  subject  of  study  for  the  ordinary 
student — could  fulfill  this  promise,  and  as  a  language  usable  by 
the  student  put  him  into  communication  with  that  life  of  the 
ancient  society  of  Rome,  and  of  Greece  behind  her,  there  would 
still  be  a  chance  to  take  the  case  out  of  court  without  relying 
upon  the  sanction  of  a  hopeless  dogma. 

The  history  of  Christianity  is  a  record  of  the  successive  ex- 
altations of  mediators.  The  history  of  language  study  is  a 
worthy  analogue.  The  next  step  after  recognition  of  what  the 
language  could  unfold  was  the  canonization  of  Saint  Cicero; 
and  the  modern  humanist  has  not  yet  ceased  to  bask  in  the 
light  of  his  halo.  We  are  said  to  be  still  living  in  the  days  of 
the  best  humanism.  "  The  number  of  students  in  Latin  in  our 
secondary  schools  has  in  recent  years  been  increasing  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  number  of  students  who  go  to  college.  Un- 
less this  phenomenon  be  attributed  to  an  unaccountable  in- 
fatuation it  admits  to  my  mind,"  says  Professor  Bennett,  **  of 
but  a  single  interpretation.  Latin  is  now  recognized  as  an  im- 
portant element  of  secondary  education  for  the  average  pupil 
whether  he  be  intending  to  go  to  college  or  not.  Yet,"  he 
continues,"  it  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  the  present  tendency 
towards  a  larger  study  of  Latin  in  our  schools  cannot  be  traced 
to  any  recent  sober  discussions  of  the  value  of  Latin;  in  fact  it 
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is  not  a  little  surprising  that  this  rapidly  increased  recognition 
has  occurred  in  the  face  of  the  most  vigorous  assaults  upon  the 
classics  which  this  country  has  ever  experienced.  Is  it  too 
bold  to  say  that  the  experience  of  those  who  have  studied  I^atin 
and  of  those  who  have  seen  the  positive  results  of  the  study 
upon  others,  is  after  all  the  ultimate  reason  which  is  at  pres- 
ent so  potent  in  winning  increased  recognition  of  lyatin  ?" 

For  the  purposes  of  our  argument  we  could  have  made  no 
better  statement  of  the  case,  although  it  would  have  been  too 
harsh  a  comment  upon  the  articles  which  have  been  written, 
and  which  doubtless  have  been  influential  in  increasing  the 
study  of  Latin,  to  have  dismissed  them  as  not  *  serious.'  From 
the  best  point  of  view  they  are  perhaps  not  the  most  serious 
because  they  are  all  expressions  of  opinion,  and  produce  no 
more  convincing  proof  than  ought  mere  opinion  backed  only 
by  the  writer's  *  experience.'  When  we  shall  have  had  instead 
of  opinion,  evidence,  and  instead  of  experience,  experiment,  it 
will  be  time  to  give  arguments  upon  the  subject  of  teaching 
Latin  in  the  public  high  school  serious  consideration.  That  the 
phenomenon  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  an  *  infatuation '  (at  least 
of  spontaneous  origin),  nor  to  a  deliberate  consideration  of 
the  prime  importance  of  Latin,  nor  even  to  a  recognition  of  it 
"as  an  important  element  of  secondary  education  ' '  by  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  have  been  induced  to  expand  its 
study  or  adopt  it;  but  that  this  great  increase  in  the  secondary 
study  of  Latin  is  due  directl}^  to  the  zealous  efforts  of  a  few 
able  partisans  of  the  subject  must,  upon  careful  thought,  be 
evident  to  any  one  who  will  give  it  that  thought. 

The  public  high  school,  not  the  whole  secondary  field,  and 
that  public  high  school  modified  by  the  character  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  it  is  located,  is  the  proper  field  for  the  con- 
sideration of  Latin  teaching.  For,  on  the  one  hand  the  public 
high  school  is  the  only  one  about  w^hich  any  generalizations 
may  be  made  with  reference  to  aims,  since  it  is  the  individual 
prerogative  of  each  private  school  to  state  for  itself  what  its  pur- 
poses shall  be;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  public  high  school 
is,  in  the  first  place,  probably  the  known  quantity  which  the 
theorist  in  secondary  education  has  in  mind  in  his  discussions, 
and  is,  in  the  second  place,  peculiar  above  other  public  schools, 
especially  in  this,  that  its  aim  may  be  greatly  modified  to  types 
which  will  suit  the  actual  conditions  and  needs  of  the  com- 
munity where  it  is  located.  At  least  such  will  be  the  conten- 
tion ot  this  paper  in  defining  the  aims  of  the  high  school  as  re- 
lated to  the  subject  of  Latin;  maintaining  that  it  is  first  of  all  the 
duty  of  the  school  to  adapt  itself  without  prejudice  to  the  actual 
needs  of  the  community.  It  is  true  that  in  recent  years  high 
schools  have  taken  a  wide  divergence  in  types,  as  seen  in  city 
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manual  training  schools,  but  it  needs  only  a  second  thought  to 
see  that  the  establishment  of  different  sorts  of  high  schools  in 
the  same  city  is  an  abortive  attempt  at  the  best,  if  it  be  an  at- 
tempt at  all,  to  adapt  the  school  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. While  the  problems  of  large  city  high  schools  are 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  not  particularly  in  mind  in  this 
discussion,  we  need  but  to  notice  this  differentiation  into  sepa- 
rate classical  and  technical  schools  to  see  that  it  is,  whether 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  an  effort  to  adapt  to  different 
classes  of  society  rather  than  to  different  communities.  When 
this  question  shall  have  been  reduced  to  terms  in  which  we 
shall  be  able  to  express  our  own  peculiar  national  conditions 
without  resorting  to  an  entirely  foreign  terminology  like  that  of 
Prussia  we  shall  have  much  help  in  handling  the  subject  of 
high  schools  in  large  cities. 

For  present  purposes  I  am  chiefly  interested  in  smaller  com- 
munities, smaller  in  individual  population,  but  as  communities 
man}'  times  greater  in  number  than  the  cities.  In  these  smaller 
towns  the  high  school  idea  is  really  only  just  earning  its  right 
to  exist,  and  in  these  communities  there  are  problems  of  or- 
ganization which  they  will  never  be  able,  unaided,  to  fish  out 
for  themselves  from  the  floods  of  tradition.  It  will  not  do  to 
leave  it  to  time  to  straighten  out  crooked  lines  of  action.  If 
this  is  an  age  of  conscious  adaptation  why  not  give  serious  at- 
tention to  the  difiiculties  which  the  future  will  unearth  if  we 
let  things  drift,  and  reheve  the  future  of  the  incubus  of  long 
standing  mistakes  ?  What  are  the  needs  of  the  smaller  com- 
munities which  are  nevertheless  large  enough  to  graft  on  the 
high  school  to  the  elementary  system  ?  Is  it  possible  to  adapt 
that  school  to  the  needs  of  the  community  at  the  beginning  > 
If  so  what  stands  in  the  way  of  such  adaptation  ?  And  are  we 
willing  to  face  the  issue  when  the  needs  are  proved? 

In  commenting  upon  the  sweeping  claims  made  by  Professor 
Bennett,  for  the  use  of  Latin  as  an  almost  indispensable  means 
of  discipline,  I  have  in  mind,  then,  not  the  high  schools  of 
cities,  not  even  those  of  smaller  cities,  which  by  sheer  force  of 
numbers  have  advantages  in  organization  and  administration 
over  the  smaller  schools,  and  are  afforded  an  equipment  which 
makes  it  possible  for  them  to  offer  a  great  variety  of  subject 
matter.  Throughout  the  smaller  cities  and  country  towns 
there  are  hundreds  of  high  schools  whose  actual  conditions,  it  is 
safe  to  say,  do  not  arise  into  the  thought  of  the  theorist  when 
he  generalizes  upon  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  secondary 
schools.  The  gross  statistics  of  such  schools  certainly  demand 
a  much  larger  recognition  for  their  type.  Yet  still  more  than 
the  statistics  which  would  show  the  present  membership,  the 
fact  that  it  is  small  as  compared  with  the  school  census,  and 
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that  it  could,  and  ought  to,  be  greatly  increased  by  legitimate 
means,  is  a  fact  which,  though  negative  in  character,  makes  a 
loud  call  for  consideration. 

If  it  were  possible  really  to  determine  with  such  assurance  as 
that  of  Professor  Bennett  and  the  Committee  of  Ten  on  Latin  that 
Latin  (and  for  that  matter  any  of  the  subjects  of  convention), 
which  they  find  must  enter  into  the  minimal  curriculum  of  the 
secondary  schools,  were  the  ones  without  which  secondary  in- 
struction would  be  an  empty  name,  then  it  would  follow  at 
once  that  the  problems  of  curriculum  for  small  schools  would 
all  be  solved,  and  the  like  problems  of  larger  schools  would  be 
simply  one  of  choice  as  to  what  electives  they  should  offer. 
The  truth  of  the  matter,  if  plainly  told,  is  that  while  a  group 
of  men  who  are  teachers  of  a  particular  subject  are  pre-emi- 
nently fitted  to  show  hoiv  that  subject  should  be  taught,  there 
is  no  evidence  of  their  willingness  to  throw  the  question  open 
for  debate  as  to  whether  the  subject  is  as  necessary  as  they 
have  always  considered  it,  much  less  to  enter  the  debate  as  an 
open  field  and  present  the  arguments  on  both  sides. 

Professor  Bennett  dismisses  at  the  outset  the  subject  of  Latin 
in  college,  and  thus  simplifies  the  problem  of  criticism  as  well 
as  his  own,  except — and  the  exception  is  a  pivotal  matter  with 
the  criticism — except  that  the  prevailing  notion  of  the  relations 
existing  between  the  high  school  and  the  college  makes  a  diffi- 
culty which  is  an  obstacle  to  innovation  while  it  entrenches  the 
advocate  of  Latin  behind  a  barricade  heaped  up  out  of  ages  of 
tradition.  Shall  the  fact  that  Latin  is  taught  in  college  have 
anything  to  do  in  deciding  the  question  as  to  whether  Latin 
ought  to  be  taught  in  the  high  school  ?  Whatever  may  be  the 
power  of  the  professor  of  Latin  or  Greek  to  forget,  when  he  is 
discussing  its  use  in  the  high  school,  that  it  means  everything 
to  the  success  of  his  department  whether  it  is  taught  in  secon- 
dary schools  or  not;  or  whatever  may  be  his  power  of  placing 
himself  in  the  position  of  the  high  school  principal,  or  better 
yet  in  the  place  of  the  community  under  discussion,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  ideal  hitherto  set  has  been  that  of  the  ulti- 
mate purposes  of  the  college  and  university,  and  the  ideal 
comity  has  been  that  of  absolute  dictation  from  the  higher 
schools.  The  college  professor  of  Latin  or  Greek  has  the  same 
right  to  demand  a  part  of  the  work  in  his  subject  as  prepara- 
tion for  work  in  that  subject  that  any  other  college  professor 
has;  and  that  is,  in  any  case,  no  right  whatever.  This  is  the 
real  logic  of  the  statement  Professor  Bennett  makes  that  the 
value  of  Latin  as  a  college  study  is  a  question  entirely  distinct 
from  the  question  as  to  the  value  of  Latin  in  the  secondary 
school.  That  is  to  say,  we  cannot  properly  discuss  the  value 
at  all,  until  we  forsake  the  notion  upon  which  relations  are  now 
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SO  largely  organized,  namely,  that  what  any  teacher  of  a  higher 
school  wants  to  be  able  to  accomplish  has  anything  whatever 
to  do  with  what  the  teacher  of  the  lower  school  shall  be  ex- 
pected to  teach.  Until  this  change  of  attitude  comes  about  in 
the  men  who  want  students  more  than  they  care  what  students 
need,  the  prospects  of  the  high  schools  will  fare  badly  at  the 
hands  of  committees  made  up  of  such  men. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  keep  the  craft  called  "  the  function  of 
education  "  well  out  into  mid  stream  and  free  from  the  snags  of 
formal  trainincr  which  lie  just  beneath  the  surface  of  such   ex- 
pressions as  "  Latin  (or  mathematics,  or  history  or  what  not) 
as  an  uistrument  of  education."   Yet  it  is  by  using  such  an  ex- 
pression  as   the   terms   of  his   theme,  and   by  starting   upon 
Laurie's  statement  that   language  is  the  chief  instrument  of 
education,  that  Professor  Bennett  bases  his  whole  justification  of 
the  secondary  study  of  Latin.  Less  radical  replies  to  this  state- 
ment would  go  far  toward  covering  the  whole  ground,  but  why 
not  meet  the  statement  with  the  fact?     The  fact   is  that  lan- 
guage as  language  is  not  an  *  instrument '  of  education.  Educa- 
tion is  not  a  process  that  is  effected  by  the  use  of  instruments — 
as  if  it  were  a  surgical  operation, —  but  it  is  really  as  different 
from  the  operation  of  instruments  as  is  the  process  of  physical 
growth  from  the  surgical  operation   which   checks   or   stops 
growth.     One  requires /<?^^,  the  other  mstruments.    Language 
is  one  vehicle  of  expression  and  nothing  more,  be  that  which  is 
expressed,  an  idea,  a  group  of  ideas,  a  thought,  or  a  logical 
concept.     I  do  no  violence  to  Professor  Bennett's  thought  in 
this  refinement,  for  it  is  just  such  a  mistaking  of  the  sign  for 
the  thing  signified  that  he  dwells  upon  in  this  connection.    "  It 
[language]   promotes   intellectual  discipline   and  brings  intel- 
lectual power,  because  the  study  of  language  brings  us  at  every 
turn  face  to  face,  as  nothing  else  does,  wnth  subjects  and  ques- 
tions of  intellectual  concern  and  intellectual  interest."     If  the 
thing  were  put  in  exactly  the  converse  way  it  would  express 
more  truthfully  facts  of  education.     "Subjects  and  questions 
of  intellectual  concern   and  intellectual  interest  bring  us  face 
to  face  at  every  turn  with  language  as  the   means  of  their  ex- 
pression."    There  are  some  places  in  our  educational  practice 
where  we  need  to  turn  our  expressions  inside  out  to  get  a 
truthful  statement  of  what  we  are — or  should  be — after.     Do 
we  breathe  because  our  lungs  enjoy  the  process  as  an   end  ? 
or  is  it  because  air  is  the  food  of  the  blood  and  the  body  while  the 
process  of  breathing  is  the  means  of  bringing  the  blood  and  its 
food  into  contact?  Is  breathing  or  life  the  desired  end  ?  Language 
comprises  the  in.strumental  signs  of  a  process,  and  no  process, 
not  to  say  its  mere  signs,  is  an  end   in  itself     The  question 
might  well   be   raised   whether   language,   even   the   English 
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language  itself,  merely  as  such,  is  ever  a  legitimate  object  of 
study  before  the  time  comes  to  study  its  science  in  grammar 
and  logic.  If  this  be  true  of  the  vernacular  where  does  the 
classical  language  stand  ?  The  correct  use  of  the  mother  tongue, 
whatever  conjuring  may  be  done  with  it,  will  only  be  learned 
by  correct  use  in  expression.  Those  who  wish  to  express  or 
receive  through  foreign  tongues  should  study  those  tongues 
for  this  same  good  reason  which  holds  for  the  vernacular.  But 
here  the  argument  for  the  study  of  language  breaks  down, 
when  the  effort  is  made  to  apply  the  same  principle  to  the 
study  of  the  ancient  classical  languages.  That  earlier  mediaeval 
reason  for  the  study  of  Latin  was  identical  with  the  one  just 
mentioned.  And  here  is  the  weakest  point  of  all  in  the  argu- 
ment for  a  wide  study  of  the  Latin  language  to-day.  If  it  be 
maintained  that  our  civilization  is  but  an  outgrowth  of  the 
ancient,  not  yet  fully  grown  through  the  rough  shell  of 
mediaeval  barbarism,  the  contention  cannot  be  gainsaid ;  but 
if  it  be  further  maintained,  as  is  so  often  done,  that  the  way  to 
a  knowledge  of  that  civilization  is  through  a  knowledge  of  the 
languages  of  that  time,  it  may  be  as  confidentl}^  re-asserted  that 
their  knowledge,  for  people  who  really  do  know  much  of  that 
civilization  in  a  sympathetic  way,  did  not  come  largely  through 
direct  reading.  It  is  even  true  of  many  college  professors  of 
the  classics  that  at  most  they  cannot  have  read  more  than  a 
few^  hundred  pages  of  the  language  itself,  nor  would  they  know 
essentially  more  of  the  ancient  civilization  if  they  had  read  all 
its  extant  literature  in  its  native  form.  How  many  of  them 
spend  quiet  hours  of  literary  enjoj^ment  in  the  perusal  of  un- 
cials unseparated  into  words,  or  even  in  deciphering  palimpsests? 
If  this  be  true  of  expert  scholars  of  the  classic  tongues,  it  were 
folly  to  urge  it  too  strongly  as  the  reason  why  the  ordinary 
layman  should  ground  himself  in  the  classics.  Granted  that 
the  ancient  civilization  lives  in  its  literature,  pure  and  not 
altered  as  we  see  it  in  the  history  of  intervening  time,  it  cannot 
be  proved  that  any  considerable  part  of  it  contributes  directly 
to  modern  civilization  because  there  are  many  people  who  can 
labor  through  a  few  pages  of  Caesar,  Cicero  'and  Vergil.  The 
language,  with  all  there  is  left  in  it,  we  shall  always  have,  and 
have  as  abundantly  as  now,  if  no  public  school  should  teach 
another  line  of  Latin. 

This  gone,  there  is  practically  no  argument  left  but  the  train- 
ing value  of  the  subject;  and  this  is  the  ground  upon  which 
Professor  Bennett  makes  his  whole  plea  for  the  teaching  of 
Latin  in  the  secondary  school,  insisting  first  of  all  upon  the 
power  of  translation  to  react  beneficially  upon  the  use  of  the 
mother  tongue:  "The  mastery  over  the  resources  of  one's 
mother  tongue     ....     comes  as  a  direct  and  necessary 
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result  of  careful  daily  translation "    Strange  and 

perverse  as  must  seem  the  contention  to  those  who  hold  this 
belief — for  it  is  only  a  belief,  and  remains  to  be  supported  by 
evidence — I  must  contend  that  for  very  many  pupils  the  mere 
process  of  the  translation  of  Latin  is  as  foreign  to  the  produc- 
tion of  good  and  adequate  English  as  any  exercise  in  language 
could  possibly  be.  No  one  will  deny  the  necessity  for  a  care- 
ful analysis  and  comparison  of  forms  of  expression  in  the  pro- 
cess, but  I  maintain  that  as  an  exercise  in  attaining  good  ex- 
pression in  English  it  is  at  best  a  roundabout  and  ineffective 
process;  because,  while  the  fundamental  qualities  of  thought 
process  are  universal,  there  is  to  each  language  a  genius  of 
idiom  which,  taken  altogether,  makes  up  its  completed  frame 
of  thought.  In  translation,  which  is  done  sentence  by  sentence, 
the  efifort  is  made  to  think  in  two  languages  at  once.  As  an 
achievement  in  English  the  immediate  translation  will  be  poor, 
while  the  mind  is  upon  the  Latin  expression.  The  value  of 
the  exercise  is  strictly  not  in  the  translation  at  all.  Let  the 
pupil  read  the  Latin  and  think  the  sentence  in  Latin,  unham- 
pered by  an  effort  to  put  it  into  English,  and  he  is  undergoing 
a  profitable  process  in  language,  but  let  him  try  to  express  it 
in  English  while  he  is  reading  it  in  Latin,  and  the  English 
thus  produced  by  the  pupil  of  ordinary  power  is  such  an  exe- 
crable haggling  of  his  native  speech  as  even  that  pupil  would 
be  incapable  of  under  any  other  circumstances.  What  else  do 
the  urgent  warnings  against  "translation  English"  imply 
than  that  translation,  as  translation,  has  a  bad  effect  upon  the 
native  speech  of  the  ordinary  pupil  ?  But  let  him  now  perfect 
the  English  expression  and  you  have  had  the  performance  of 
two  exercises  in  language,  which  are  distinct,  but  neither  of 
which  is  really  translation,  and  neither  of  which  is  really  ex- 
pression. The  translation,  as  such,  may  be  a  good  lesson  in 
logic,  but  it  is  not  a  lesson  in  expression,  and  the  mother 
tongue  has  been  subjected  to  a  test  which  has  by  no  means 
contributed  to  its  spontaneity;  not  to  mention  the  torture  it  has 
suffered  to  make  it  express  the  Latin  writer's  thought  in  pas- 
sages which  answer  sentence  to  sentence,  even  phrase  to  phrase, 
doing  violence  to  the  unhampered  freedom  of  each  language, 
worst  of  all  to  the  language  one  is  supposed  to  be  improving. 
This  problem  is  very  different  from  that  of  translating  French. 
In  the  case  of  translating  Latin  into  English,  the  translation  is 
from  a  language  of  synthesis  to  one  of  analysis,  from  one  in 
which  arrangement  of  words  depends  directly  upon  the  em- 
phasis intended,  to  one  in  which  the  arrangement  of  words  in 
clauses  is  practically  limited  to  a  fixed  order,  although  both 
admit  of  periodic  structure.  And  this  inherent  difference  in 
structure  is  not  likely  to  elucidate  the  novice's  conception  of 
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the  genius  of  his  own  language,  but  rather  to  befog  and  con- 
fuse it  with  a  form  of  expression  wholly  foreign  to  it.  All  that 
is  said  about  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  task  as  recommend- 
ing it  I  must  pass  over  as  unworthy  of  modern  conceptions  of 
education.  But,  even  admitted  to  consideration,  a  knotty  prob- 
lem in  logic  is  not  necessarily  an  exercise  in  the  expression  of 
thought. 

If  from  a  different  point  of  view  it  be  maintained,  with  re- 
gard to  the  pupil's  language  profit  from  the  study  of  Latin, 
that  the  philology  of  English  derivation  from  Latin  is  profitable 
to  the  pupil,  it  must  in  truth  and  candor  be  admitted  that  the 
pupil  who  takes  an  active  interest  in  the  etymologies  when 
pointed  out,  not  to  say  the  one  who  delights  in  making  their 
discovery,  is  a  ra7'a  avis.  And  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  the 
fact  that  its  vocabulary  is  basal  to  that  of  English  would  be  a 
doubtful  reason  for  enforcing  the  general  study  of  Latin. 

With  regard  to  the  ground  taken  by  Professor  Bennett  upon 
the  matter  of  struggling  directly  with  language  itself  when  the 
pupil  has  no  thought  to  express,  and  is,  as  he  admits  gaining 
no  positive  knowledge,  but  ' '  is  learning  to  differentiate  related 
concepts,"  a  more  reckless  disregard  of  the  facts  of  educational 
process  could  scarcely  be  taken.  Not  even  the  Committee  of 
Ten  will  bear  out  the  theory  here  maintained,  which  aims  to 
equip  a  boy  with  contentless  words  and  turns  of  phrase  that 
when  he  grows  up  and  learns  to  think  he  may  have  "  that  in- 
dispensable equipment  of  the  educated  man,  the  capacity  to 
say  what  he  says  with  directness,  clearness,  precision  and  ef- 
fect.'' It  is  as  idle  as  the  remark  itself,  perhaps,  simply  to  deny 
it,  for  both  the  remark  and  the  denial  should  be  brought  to 
trial  in  experiment.  But  neither  is  without  a  burden  of  proof, 
and  nothing  could  be  much  harder  than  to  put  the  finger  upon 
an  iota  of  acceptable  offhand  evidence  that  exercise  in  the 
niceties  of  translation  really  contributes  to  facility  and  perfec- 
tion of  expression  when  the  thoughts  mature  toward  which  the 
phrases  in  translation  may  be  supposed  to  look.  If  it  be  main- 
tained that  the  power  to  phrase  with  precision  is  being  learned 
in  a  general  way  the  burden  of  proof  upon  the  statement  is  but 
the  heavier,  for  investigations  of  the  spread  and  efficacy  of 
general  ability  throw  constantly  increasing  doubt  upon  there 
being  any  such  thing. 

Translations  are  even  proposed  by  Professor  Bennett  to 
take  the  place  of  much  of  the  composition  work  of  the  sec- 
ondary school,  urging  that  it  is  better  to  reproduce  the  lofty 
thoughts  of  a  Cicero  than  to  try  to  express  thoughts  of  our 
own  where  they  scarcely  exist.  A  case  may  easily  be  weak- 
ened by  pushing  it  too  far.  Urge  for  Latin  the  magic  power  of 
storing  away  in  the  youthful  mind  profitable  means  of  expres- 
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sion  when  thoughts  shall  finally  come  that  need  those  means  ! 
but  do  not  push  the  point  to  the  absurdity  of  making  expres- 
sion such  an  external,  artificial  thing  that  it  may  even  be  sup- 
planted by  something  that  is  not  expression.  Expression  is 
not  mere  re-presentation,  if  so,  a  typewriter  or  a  printing  press 
might  be  said  to  express.  But  it  involves  assimilation,  a  stage  of 
thought  digestion  that  translation  may  entirely  avoid.  If  it  be 
true  that  good  composition  is  hard  to  get  from  the  secondary 
pupil,  the  case  is  but  the  stronger  against  closing  the  many 
rich  avenues  of  approach  to  a  modern  world  full  of  things  to  be 
known  and  expressed,  by  an  endless  drill  of  the  contentless 
mind  upon  little  daily  portions  of  an  all  but  contentless  foreign 
matter.  The  world  is  full  of  living  matter  for  real  expression, 
but  the  Latinist  who  is  bent  on  training  an  empty  mind  to  be 
ready  to  hold  a  content  when  it  gets  it  is  certainly  not  even 
making  the  most  of  his  inherently  weak  case.  Such  doctrine, 
if  it  were  not  so  well  overwrought  with  plausible  appeals  to  the 
dogma  of  formal  discipline,  would  be  forthwith  incontinently 
drummed  out  of  the  pedagogical  camp. 

Professor  Bennett  could  not  have  done  better  in  choosing  a 
statement  of  this  dogma  than  to  take,  as  he  has,  that  of  Presi- 
dent Eliot.  No  subject  of  the  curriculum  could  fail  to  present 
an  equally  strong  case.  Yet  Latin  is  shown  to  furnish  the  best 
training  in  "observing  accurately,  recording  correctly,  com- 
paring, grouping  and  inferring  justly,  and  in  expressing  the 
result  of  these  operations  with  clearness  and  force;"  which  is 
President  Eliot's  formula.  It  is  amusing  to  see  how  the  gen- 
eralization of  one  who  undoubtedly  has  natural  science  in  view 
as  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the  recipe,  serves  perfectly  the 
purposes  of  another  when  standing  for  a  subject  which  the 
maker  of  the  prescription  would  probably  say  least  fulfilled  its 
conditions.  The  instructive  feature  of  the  episode  is  that  one 
has  set  a  blunder  as  a  model  to  the  other,  and  the  other  has 
gravely  elaborated  the  most  indefensible  feature  of  the  blunder. 
President  Eliot's  formula  is  the  test  applied  by  the  several  com- 
mittees on  secondary  subjects,  each  to  its  particular  subject, 
resulting  in  reports  which  clearly  pointed  out  the  intellectual 
ability  which  each  subject  by  its  magic  alchemy  had  the  power 
to  produce.  Certainly  the  only  hope  of  effective  truce  in 
the  warfare  between  science  and  humanism  (so  called)  can 
come  when  both  sides  refuse  to  be  betrayed  into  a  sophistic 
defence  upon  claims  so  untenable  as  those  of  formal  training. 

No  branch  of  knowledge  may  justly  be  declaimed  against  as 
knowledge,  but  no  branch  of  knowledge  can  in  justice  be  ac- 
corded an  unproved  right  to  pose  as  the  gatekeeper  to  other 
worlds  of  knowledge;  and  less  still  the  right  to  represent  itself 
as   a   necessary  means   of  producing   the   capacity  for   other 
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knowledge.  When  these  distinctions  shall  have  been  done 
away  with  as  they  deserve,  all  subjects  of  education  will,  as 
they  deserve,  have  a  fair  field  and  no  favor. 

This  is  not  hopelessly  forsaking  the  persistence  of  the  prin- 
ciple mentioned  at  the  outset  that  each  generation  gravitates 
toward  an  adequate  conception  of  its  educational  needs.  The 
fact  that  I^atin  and  Greek  remain  strongly  entrenched  on  an 
eminence  which  tradition  has  fortified  for  them,  and  are  even 
now  making  successful  sallies  and  raids  with  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory is  but  proof  of  two  things:  first,  that  they  have  the  strong- 
est men  in  their  camp  as  might  be  expected,  and  second,  that 
the  gravity  of  time  is  a  longer  process  than  can  be  appreciated 
by  each  generation  which  sees  only  a  section  of  its  course.  Out 
of  discussion  will  come  an  appreciation  of  the  grounds  of  de- 
fence, with  a  better  measure  of  the  opponent  and  his  ground; 
and  better  yet  there  will  come  in  time,  when  the  futility  of 
mere  argument  has  made  itself  felt,  a  willingness  to  submit 
educational  theories  to  the  same  ordeal  of  scientific  test  to 
which  other  theories  are  submitted.  Whatever  canons  of  rea- 
soning men  hold  themselves  to  in  other  matters,  partisanship, 
to  some  extent  in  educational  matters  even  as  in  religion,  will 
again  and  again  compel  them  to  desert. 

Principal  MacKenzie  is  quoted  as  comparing  the  status  of 
a  school  before  and  after  an  interval  of  twenty-three  years. 
Twenty-three  years  ago,  when  he  was  a  boy,  the  academy  he 
attended  had  "  brilliant  achievements  in  developing  mental 
power  with  Latin  as  the  staff  of  the  pupil's  mental  life."  After 
twenty-three  years  during  which  the  only  change  of  w^hich  any 
note  is  made,  in  pupils,  teachers,  aims  of  parents  and  condi- 
tions of  home  life,  character  of  the  community,  ideals  set  by 
society,  etc.,  etc.,  is  the  fact  that  this  academy,  like  others, 
has  meanwhile  "  established  an  English  side  without  Latin," 
which  has  resulted  in  "an  unfavorable  change  in  the  intel- 
lectual tone  and  character  of  the  institution."  The  same  wit- 
ness says  he  has  not  met  one  teacher  (among  those  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  in  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland — then  in  session)  who,  administering  courses  of 
study  both  with  and  without  one  or  two  of  the  classical  lan- 
guages, does  not  affirm  that  satisfactory  scholarship  is  found 
only  on  the  so-called  classical  side,  and  that  therefore,  no  sat- 
isfactory substitute  for  Greek  and  Latin  has  yet  been  found. 
It  would  be  fair  to  know  w^hether  the  teachers  interviewed  were 
"  taken  as  they  came,"  as  well  as  whether  they  had  any  actual 
evidence  upon  which  to  base  such  sweeping  statements,  and  it 
would  not  come  amiss  in  giving  due  weight  to  their  judgments 
to  know  what  their  standards  of  * '  satisfactory  scholarship  ' ' 
were.     These  points  must  be  insisted  upon  before  we  frame 
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into  our  educational  creed  the  remark  quoted  from  President 
Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  that  French  and  German  cannot  com- 
pare with  the  classics  as  effective  instruments  of  secondary 
education  **  simply  because  they  don't." 

Professor  Bennett  makes  a  comparison  between  Latin  and 
modern  languages,  but  as  the  comparison  is  on  the  relative  dis- 
ciplinary merits  of  the  two  it  could  have  no  part  in  my  pur- 
pose. His  conclusion  of  the  valuation  of  subjects  is:  '*  Latin 
I  should  insist  upon  as  the  basal  study  for  all  pupils  of  the  sec- 
ondary school  who  are  capable  of  pursuing  it.  More  than  two 
languages  (Latin  for  four  years,  and  Greek,  German  or  French 
for  three  years)  I  should  not  suggest  for  an  individual  pupil, 
though  I  am  well  aware  that  the  colleges  are  enforcing  de- 
mands in  this  direction.  With  all  the  advantages  and  allure- 
ments of  language  study  I  feel  that  we  can  easily  go  too  far, 
and  may  do  damage  by  neglecting  other  sides  of  the  pupil's  in- 
tellect." One  might  have  supposed  that  he  had  completely 
boxed  the  compass  of  the  pupil's  intellect  in  the  application  of 
President  Eliot's  formula.  His  conclusion  is  that  the  primary 
ends  of  Latin  study  in  the  secondary  school  are  ' '  the  power  of 
accurate  observation,  the  development  of  the  reasoning  facul- 
ties, and  the  superior  facilities  it  affords  for  training  in  our  own 

language Incidentally,  too,  we  considered,"  he 

says,  "  the  fact  that  the  study  of  Latin  gives  us  the  needed  in- 
sight into  the  precise  meaning  of  a  vast  number  of  English 
words  derived  from  Latin,  and  that  by  taking  us  out  of  ourselves 
the  study  of  Roman  life  and  thought  gives  us  a  broader  view 
of  the  significance  of  ideas  and  institutions. "  Beyond  this  there 
are  claims  of  less  importance  of  historical  training  and  aesthetic 
training  which  are  ascribed  to  the  study  of  Latin. 

Very  naturally  in  dealing  with  the  objections  which  have 
been  made  to  the  study  of  the  classics.  Professor  Bennett  deals 
first  with  those  of  Herbert  Spencer.  It  is  interesting  to  notice 
that  neither  Mr.  Spencer  nor  Professor  Bain,  who  is  next 
quoted,  affords  any  satisfaction  to  his  critic  by  giving  attention 
to  the  formal  training  claims  of  the  subjects  under  discussion. 
Mr.  Spencer's  insistence  upon  the  meaning  and  paramount 
value  of  content  in  a  subject  of  study  finds  no  point  of  contact 
with  Professor  Bennett's  line  of  reasoning.  So  also  with  re- 
spect to  Professor  Bain's  arguments.  There  is  a  refutation  of 
such  objections  as  these:  "(i)  The  cost  of  classical  study  is 
great.  (2)  The  mixture  of  conflicting  studies  distracts  the 
learner.  (3)  The  study  is  devoid  of  interest.  (4)  The  classics 
inculcate  the  evil  of  pandering  to  authorit3\"  As  to  his  own 
argument  for  the  study  of  Latin  he  complains  that  '*  Bain 
practically  ignores  the  transcendent  value  of  the  increased  in- 
tellectual power  derived  from  the  study  of  the  classics,  and  the 
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mastery  acquired  over  the  resources  of  one's  mother  tongue,  i. 
e. ,  over  the  ideas  which  form  the  highest  intellectual  elements 
of  our  national  life — the  very  things  which  we  set  down  above 
as  constituting  the  prime  reason  for  studying  Latin." 

All  would  agree  with  Professor  Bennett  that  Professor  Fred- 
erick Paulsen's  critique  of  Latin  in  German  schools  would 
have  a  much  modified  application  to  American  schools  where  it 
would  have  any;  but  in  its  estimate  of  the  results  of  an  exclu- 
sive adherence  to  the  classics  in  the  German  schools  in  times 
past  and  in  their  failure  to  produce  the  character  and  attain- 
ments claimed  as  their  natural  fruit,  it  is  much  more  instructive 
and  far  reaching  than  the  briefer  history  of  our  own  secondary 
instruction  can  illustrate.  Yet  there  is  a  fact  in  our  own  sec- 
ondary education  which  is  strikingly  called  to  mind  by  Prof. 
Bennett's  comment  on  ProfeSvSor  Paulsen's  argument  that  men 
who  have  enjoyed  the  classical  training  in  i\i&  gym7iasien  are  a 
unit  for  its  retention;  so  favor  it,  not  because  they  are  moved 
to  do  so  b}^  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  training  they 
received,  but  because  they  wish  to  perpetuate  the  caste  to 
which  this  education  preserves  them.  Certainly  it  is  true,  as 
Professor  Bennett  says,  that  "in  this  country  no  one  will 
charge  the  existence  of  such  sentiments  as  a  factor  in  the  ad- 
justment of  educational  problems."  '^oi  such  sentiments,  but 
sentiments  which  bear  a  close  relation  to  them  because  they  are 
produced  by  the  same  cause.  As  I  have  already  suggested 
the  leading  men  in  the  last  few  decades  during  which  secondary 
education  has  been  receiving  anything  like  adequate  attention 
in  America,  have  been,  by  reason  of  the  very  nature  of  secon- 
dary instruction  hitherto,  men  of  classical  leanings,  because  the 
best  education  had  been — and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  in  point 
of  efficiency,  still  is — in  the  classical  courses.  The  prestige  of 
classical  instruction  is  ancient  in  its  reputation  compared  with 
other  courses.  It  is  men  who  are  the  product  of  these  courses 
who  have  hitherto,  and  still,  largely  set  the  standards  for  sec- 
ondary schools'  ambitions.  If  ever  a  sentiment  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  maintain  itself  by  inbreeding,  the  ideals  of  classical 
scholarship  have  had  that  opportunity.  What  else  could  there 
be  if  the  mere  force  of  human  conservatism  has  held  out  suc- 
cessfully with  a  good  thing  against  the  innovations  of  a  better  ? 
What  wonder  if  this  American  aristocracy  of  culture  has  made 
the  most  of  its  European  exemplars  and  has  cultivated  success- 
fully the  sentiment  Professor  Bennett  finally  descends  to  in  a  fur- 
ther comment  upon  Professor  Paulsen's  arguments?  The  latter 
is  quoted :  * '  All  the  fine  phrases  about  discipline  and  culture 
supposed  to  result  from  language  study  are  likely  to  make  no 
appeal  to  sturdy  common  sense."  Then  the  comment:  "  If  by 
sturdy  common  sense  is  meant,"  says  Professor  Bennett,  "  the 
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instinctive  conclusion  of  the  common  man  who  has  given  no 
serious  thought  to  the  problems  of  education,  Paulsen  is  proba- 
bly right,  but  can  we  safely  entrust  the  interests  of  our  higher 
education  to  such  hands?" 

I  could  not  find  a  better  concrete  illustration  of  the 
straits  of  our  public  secondary  education.  The  best  men  in 
secondary  education,  or  who  evince  a  special  interest  in 
its  problems,  are  in  private,  or  college  preparatory  schools, 
or  colleges  and  universities.  These  men  never  have  been, 
and  probably  never  will  be,  able  to  appreciate  just  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  ordinary,  small,  local  public  high  school 
of  limited  resources.  Secondary  education  has  never  come  to 
mean  to  them  anything  but  college  preparation.  If  it  is  true 
that  the  "  instinctive  conclusion  of  the  common  man  "  is  not 
to  be  relied  upon  for  establishing  the  criteria  of  education,  it 
is  nevertheless  such  men  that  make  up  the  communities  in 
which  these  schools  are  located;  directly  or  indirectly  they  will, 
at  least,  choose  their  leadership,  and  sad  is  the  plight  of  the 
communities  of  common  men  whose  instinctive  conclusions  are 
supplemented  only  by  the  leadership  of  blind  guides  ! 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  assumption  of  such  leadership  has 
been  made  by  the  universities,  and  sorry  work  they  have  made 
of  some  of  the  vital  educational  interests  of  the  common  man. 
When  the  atmosphere  has  cleared  in  spots  from  the  smoke  of 
prejudice  which  has  blinded  the  common  man  to  some  of  the 
fallacies  he  has  been  led  to  adhere  to,  there  will  be  a  chance  to 
make  some  real  adjustment  of  schools  to  the  needs  of  communi- 
ties in  which  they  are  located.  Whatever  may  be  the  triviality 
of  Herbert  Spencer's  claims  that  people  want  to  study  Greek 
and  Latin  because  other  people  do, — and  the  instinct  of  rivalry 
and  personal  pride  is  strong, — or  whatever  may  be  the  truth  of 
Professor  Paulsen's  claim  that  a  German  aristocracy  is  jealous 
of  its  classical  prestige,  there  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that 
many  and  many  a  poor  communit}'  in  the  United  States  is 
blindly  jealous  of  the  reputation  of  its  high  school.  This  seems 
a  common-place  remark,  but  it  gets  its  significance  from  this 
fact,  that  that  community  has  learned  from  higher  educa- 
tional authorities  than  its  own  circle  boasts  that  a  high  school 
mea7is  Latin,  whatever  else  the  poverty  of  the  community 
may  make  it  mean.  If  this  is  the  legacy  of  an  earlier  age 
when  Latin  was  synonymous  with  culture  let  us  make  the 
most  of  our  knowledge  of  that  historical  fact;  but  whatever  else 
we  do  about  it  let  the  leaders  of  educational  thought  see  to  it 
that  they  know  the  needs  of  their  own  times  as  well  as  they 
know  those  times  of  which  they  read  in  written  history. 

Just  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  demand  now  made  for  Latin 
in  this  type  of  school  ?     What  does  it  mean  to  say  that  pupils 
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need  it  for  admission  to  college  ?  It  is  true  that  a  compara- 
tively small  percentage  of  these  pupils  go  to  college.  And 
it  is  also  true  that  a  rather  small  percentage  of  the  pupils 
of  the  high  school  persist  to  finish  its  course.  But  neither 
of  these  is  the  most  significant  fact.  The  fact  which  calls 
for  a  reckoning  with  the  leaders  of  educational  thought 
who  have  made  those  schools  what  they  are,  is  that  what 
they  have  made  them  is  expensive  luxuries,  maintained 
by  the  community  and  yet  not  justly  participated  in  by 
the  whole  community.  Nor  are  the  members  of  those  com- 
munities prepared  to  make  a  protest  which  will  reach  the 
case.  It  is  not  the  fashion  for  public  spirited  men  to  com- 
plain of  taxation  which  maintains  so  salutary  an  institution  as 
the  public  school.  Their  good  nature  and  long  suffering  are 
an  element  of  delay  as  well  as  of  ultimate  hope.  Such  a  citizen 
is  more  than  half  persuaded  that  he  might  be  a  patron  of  the 
public  high  school,  as  he  is  a  contributor  to  its  maintenance,  if 
he  chose  to  force  his  boy  to  attend.  Or  he  is  perhaps  a  patron 
so  far  as  his  daughters  are  concerned;  they  are  doing  well  in 
the  high  school  and  share  with  most  of  their  girl  friends  in  the 
school  the  expectation  of  teaching  a  while  after  their  high 
school  course,  and  perhaps  a  few  months  away  at  the  normal 
school.  In  fact  [this  citizen  sees,  if  he  has  an  eye  for  com- 
parisons, that  his  neighbors'  boys  are  also  not  in  school  and 
that,  whatever  the  reason  may  be,  the  community  is  practi- 
cally maintaining  a  high  school  for  its  girls.  Perhaps  it  is  true 
that  the  school  he  supports  does  not  owe  his  boy  educational 
advantages  unltss  he  chooses  to  conform  to  the  course  his  sis- 
ters are  taking.  Certain  it  is  that  the  girls  are  pursuing  the 
course  with  all  docility,  and  seem  content  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  their  school  work  which  reminds  them  of  their  mother's 
work  at  home.  Probably  the  boy  is  naturally  rebellious  against 
school  and  study  as  the  father  remembers  that  he  himself  was, 
before  him,  and  if  he  does  not  like  to  *'  buckle  down  "  to  what 
they  give  him  to  do  at  school  it  is  his  loss,  and  he  may  as  well 
quit  school  and  go  to  work.  The  complacent  State  seconds  his 
soliloquy  and  bestirs  itself  no  whit  to  keep  the  boy  in  school  by 
giving  him  what  he  would  be  not  only  willing  but  eager  to  do. 

It  would  take  the  sophistry  of  the  scholastics  to  find  any 
contact  between  the  life  that  boy  is  leading  and  is  destined  to 
lead,  and  the  subject  of  Latin.  No  more  wholesome  lesson 
could  be  given  to  the  theorizer  upon  the  '  power  '  that  Latin 
produces  in  his  pupils — the  theorizer  who  has  in  charge  a  large 
preparatory  school  whose  constituency  is  the  select  of  many 
communities,  with  only  such  boys  as  share  the  traditions  and 
ambitions  of  classically  trained  parents,  having  collegiate  am- 
bitions which  come  to  them  as  much  a  matter  of  course  as  their 
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change  of  voice — no  more  wholesome  hesitation  in  the  cus- 
tomary readiness  with  which  he  pronounced  the  term  "sec- 
ondary education  ' '  could  come  to  such  a  teacher,  than  to  put 
him  in  charge  of  a  public  high  school  in  such  a  community  as 
I  have  described.  It  has  a  satisfying  sound  to  say  that  the 
chief  mission  of  the  secondary  school  is  '  selective,'  satisfying 
when  one  keeps  one's  eyes  on  the  elect  who  constitute  the 
hopeful  group.  But  what  ought  the  term  to  mean  to  the  citi- 
zen who  has  sons  and  supports  public  secondary  schools  ?  What 
ought  to  be  to  him  the  value  of  the  selection  that  drops  his  boy 
out  of  the  educational  race  at  the  most  critical  time  in  the  de- 
velopment of  his  life's  tastes  and  ambitions?  He  seems  now  to 
be  in  want  of  an  advocate  who  shall  raise  emphatic  protest  in 
the  interest  of  a  saner  educational  ideal.  The  **  common  man  " 
has  more  than  "  sturdy  common  sense;"  he  has  modesty  in 
which  he  has  sat  silent  to  take  the  prescription  of  the  educa- 
tional dose-maker.  Why  indeed  should  he  gainsay  the  profes- 
sional dictum  of  the  pedagogical  doctors  ?  They  certainly 
ought  to  know  what  they  are  feeding  him.  The  trouble  is  that 
their  potion  is  a  scholastic  panacea  which  needs  the  chemical 
analysis  of  modern  doubt.  Latin  will  do  this  and  that  and 
the  other  thing  for  the  youth,  they  say.  Even  if  he  choose  to 
take  it  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  them.  Educational  science 
demands  that  they  prove  their  assertions  or  withdraw  them. 
Meanwhile  it  is  the  right  of  every  citizen,  parent  of  sane  and 
healthy  children,  that  the  State  which  assumes  to  educate 
those  children  furnish  them  with  the  knowledge  that  lives  and 
functions  in  their  daily  lives,  skill  in  the  performance  of  the 
active  interests  of  vocation,  and  practice  of  the  principles  which 
live  in  every  civilized  community  in  its  economic  and  political 
institutions. 
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These  notes  are  concerned  with  recent  Italian  literature  of 
interest  to  students  of  childhood  from  the  point  of  view  of 
anthropology,  psychology  and  pedagogy.  No  attempt  to  be 
exhaustive  is  made,  the  object  being  to  indicate  the  general 
purport  and  value  of  the  works  considered,  and  to  point  out  any 
notable  additions  to  knowledge  or  important  suggestions  con- 
tained therein. 

Minister  Nasi.  The  speech  of  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction, in  the  Senate,  June  25,  1901,  touches  upon  most  of 
the  burning  questions  in  the  Italian  educational  world  :  The 
absolute  insufl5ciency  of  the  present  elementary  education  when 
face  to  face  with  the  exigencies  of  modern  life  ;  the  curriculum 
of  the  secondary  schools  ;  university  discipline,  freedom,  endow- 
ment, instruction,  etc.  Of  the  secondary  schools  of  to-day  it 
may  be  said,  as  Seneca  complained  in  his  time,  "the  youth 
work  more  for  the  school  than  for  life,"  and  there  is  absolute 
need  of  applying  the  old  principle  sequere  naturam,  and  making 
of  educational  institutions  a  continuum  co-ordinated  with  life 
all  along  the  line.  While,  doubtless,  a  crying  need  exists  for 
the  modification  of  the  curriculum  and  the  hours  of  study,  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  are  too  many 
holidays,  and  time  is  not  altogether  economically  employed  at 
any  given  point.  The  question  is  not  so  much  what  to  teach, 
but  how  to  render  the  schools  more  educative  for  the  social  ends 
of  modern  life.  The  partisans  of  Latin  and  Greek  must  remem- 
ber this,  if  they  would  retain  these  subjects  in  the  curriculum. 
The  study  of  Latin,  Sig.  Nasi  thinks,  will  long  be  for  Italians 
at  once  a  necessity  and  a  national  duty,  but  Greek  can  put  forth 
no  such  claims.  If  it  is  made  optional,  and  few  take  it,  the 
damage  is  not  irreparable ;  if  manj^  take  it,  by  reason  of  a 
petichant  for  the  classics,  so  much  the  better  for  the  cause  of  let- 
ters. As  taught  to-day  in  the  secondary  schools,  even  as  a 
mental  discipline,  Greek  is  "a  long  and  tiresome  study,  not 
at  all  yielding  in  the  same  space  of  time  the  fruits  produced 
by  the  study  of  a  modern  language."  On  the  question  of  exam- 
inations, Minister  Nasi  is  opposed  to  abolishing  them,  or  relax- 
ing their  severity  too  much,  either  in  the  secondary  schools  or 
in  the  universities.     The  fact  that,  in  the  faculty  of  Jurispru- 
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dence  at  the  University  of  Rome,  ou  June  17,  1900,  there  were 
examined  no  fewer  than  sixty-three  candidates,  although  the 
University  regulations  state  that  no  examination  shall  last  less 
than  twenty  minutes,  shows  the  necessity  for  stricter  enforcement 
of  the  law.  The  secondary  school,  Sig.  Nasi  believes,  whatever 
is  its  type,  ought  to  be  "  essentially  a  school  of  general  culture, 
independent  of  profcvssional  ends."  Recent  disturbances  in  the 
Italian  Universities  have  caused  the  question  of  academic  free- 
dom to  be  a  matter  of  prime  interest,  the  obligatoriness  of  things 
in  the  secondary  school  standing  out  in  marked  contrast  with 
the  liberty  of  the  Universities.  The  youth  leaves  the  secondary 
school,  where  he  has  been  treated  as  a  boy,  and  enters  the  Uni- 
versity, and,  breathing  its  free  air,  away  from  home  influences, 
instinctively  makes  the  most  of  the  situation.  From  the  pas- 
sive resistance  of  the  secondary  schools  a  transition  is  suddenly 
made  to  the  active  independence  (almost  anarchy)  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Both  these  exaggerated  tendencies  need  to  be  tem- 
pered. Some  would  find  a  cause  of  the  recent  disturbances  in 
the  Universities  in  the  neurasthenia  produced  in  the  secondary 
schools,  which  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  nurseries  of  certain 
diseases.  Be  this  as  it  may,  both  the  restraint  of  the  secondary 
schools  and  the  libertj^  of  the  University  are  dangerously  exces- 
sive. Under  the  governments  of  the  past  public  education  cre- 
ated passive  obedience,  the  education  of  to-day  must  create  in 
the  youth  of  the  land  the  habit  of  self-control,  and  to  that  end 
everything  must  be  suppressed  that  tends  to  retard  the  forma- 
tion of  the  individual  conscience,  which  alone  is  capable  of 
meeting  the  vicissitudes  of  the  struggle  for  existence.  Science 
must  create  not  only  great  abilities,  but  also  great  wills  and 
great  feelings.  The  **best"  of  the  country  must  no  longer  be 
merely  the  most  learned,  they  must  be  the  most  worthy  as  well. 
Intellectual  Capacity  of  Boys  and  Girls.  Dr.  Giuseppe  Bellei, 
whose  study  of  mental  fatigue  in  school-children  was  reviewed 
in  an  earlier  number  of  the  Pedagogical  Seminary  (Vol.  VIII, 
p.  246),  has  just  published  a  brief  risumi  oi 'Oci^  results  of  his 
investigation  of  "the  intellectual  capacity  of  boys  and  girls  in 
the  fifth  elementary  class"  of  the  Bologna  schools, — 340  boys 
and  140  girls  of  an  average  age  of  11  years  and  10  months. 
The  test  employed  was  the  Ebbinghaus  method  of  prose  with 
omitted  words  and  syllables  to  be  filled  in  by  the  pupils,  the 
latter  having  had  the  method  of  work  explained  to  them  before- 
hand and  being  given  preliminary  tests.  The  general  result 
reached  was  that  of  the  children  in  question  "the  girls  are 
more  developed  intellectually  than  the  boys."  Ebbinghaus 
found,  in  his  investigation,  that  only  beyond  15  years  were  the 
girls  superior  to  the  boys,  but  Bellei  discovered  this  superiority 
in  the  quality  of  work  of  girls  in  pupils  with  an  average  age  be- 
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tween  ii  and  12  years.  The  Italian  girls,  under  all  conditions  of 
the  test,  gave  a  higher  average  of  work  well  done  and  a  lower 
percentage  of  errors  than  the  boys. 

Psychology  of  Deaf- Mutes.  Dr.  Rossi  gives  the  results  of  an 
interesting  study  of  the  duration  of  the  simple  psychic  processes 
in  deaf-mutes  as  compared  with  normal  individuals.  The  subjects 
of  experiment  were  five  in  each  case  of  normal  individuals,  non- 
educated  deaf-mutes,  congenital  deaf-mutes,  and  deaf-mutes  by 
acquisition. — all  between  13  and  20  years  of  age.  All  were  exper- 
imented with  on  the  ball  of  the  middle  finger  of  the  left  hand, 
and  on  the  lower  third  of  the  left  forearm.  Time  of  simple  re- 
action, time  of  reaction  with  discrimination,  time  of  discrimi- 
nation, time  of  reaction  with  discrimination  and  selection,  time 
of  selection,  were  recorded.  The  results  show  the  inferiority 
of  the  uneducated  deaf-mutes  as  compared  with  the  educated, 
likewise  the  inferiority  of  those  with  congenital  as  compared 
with  those  with  acquired  deaf-mutism. 

The  Pedagogical  Laboratory  of  Crevalcore.  From  the  brier 
account  given  by  Dr.  Ferrari,  it  appears  that  on  May  2,  1901, 
there  was  inaugurated  at  Crevalcore  (near  Bologna,)  Dr.  Piz- 
zoli's  "Laboratory  of  Scientific  Pedagogy"  which  begins  its 
real  life  under  the  patronage  of  Professor  Tamburini  and  the 
National  Pedagogical  Association  of  Rome,  although  it  has  had 
an  earlier  existence  of  some  two  years.  Here  are  assembled 
a  large  number  of  instruments  and  devices  for  studying  chil- 
dren from  the  point  of  view  of  pedagogical  anatomy,  physiology, 
and  psychology.  Also  the  results  of  the  scientific  activities  of 
Dr.  Pizzoli  and  assistants  selected  from  among  the  University 
students  and  the  teachers  of  the  city,  the  measurements  of  800 
children  belonging  to  the  Crevalcore  kindergarten  and  elemen- 
tary schools.  Many  of  the  instruments  are  ingenious  inven- 
tions of  Dr.  Pizzoli,  others  modifications  of  those  already  in  use 
in  psychological  laboratories. 

Education  and  Psycho-physical  Development.  Natalizio  Mar- 
otta's  "Education  in  the  Psycho-physical  Development  ot 
Man,"  which  forms  the  initial  volume  of  the  "  Biblioteca  di 
Filosofia  e  Pedagogia,"  discusses  in  its  nine  chapters  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  :  Hours  of  study,  play,  and  educational  reform; 
thermometric  sensations  ;  science  and  the  school ;  courage  in 
education  ;  speech  and  sex  ;  kisses ;  ear  rings  ;  the  logical  ten- 
dency in  pedagogy;  effects  of  imagination,  anger,  and  fear  in 
the  mother  upon  the  child.  These  essays  have  previously  ap- 
peared in  various  educational  periodicals.  The  author,  who  is 
a  teacher,  is  given  high  praise  by  Professor  Sergi,  who  fur- 
nishes a  brief  introduction. 

Marotta  favors  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  school  hours, 
* '  but  not  to  have  the  child  return  to  the  house  after  his  short 
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Studies,  there  to  degenerate, — that  would  be  jumping  from  the 
frying-pan  into  the  fire."  For  the  little  child  to  remain  from 
four  to  five  hours  in  school  to  do  what  is  ordinarily  accomplished 
there,  is  too  much.  One  way  out  is  to  reduce  the  didactic  pro- 
gramme and  develop  more  the  programme  of  manual  labor,  draw- 
ing, singing,  and  gymnastics.  Walking  on  fine  days  ought  to  be 
an  important  means  of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  educa- 
tion. When  the  home  conditions  have  improved,  the  school 
hours  can  be  reduced  to  give  the  family  its  rightful  share  in  the 
task  of  education.  Play  ought  to  be  introduced  into  the  pri- 
mary schools,  but  it  must  follow  "the  natural  activity  of  mental 
evolution  associated  with  movements, ' '  and  not  seek  to  separate 
things  that  have  been  joined  together  from  the  origin  of  the 
race  and  of  the  individual. 

That  conditions  of  heat  and  cold  have  some  relation  to  the 
development  of  human  genius,  racial  and  individual,  may  read- 
ily be  believed,  and  these  factors  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  in 
education.  Good  and  bad  weather,  too,  have  their  stimulating 
or  their  restraining  influences,  as  the  records  of  many  schools 
show.  Even  in  children  there  are  often  discernible  traces  of 
something  like  the  winter-torpidity  of  certain  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals. Rain  and  sunshine  have  their  easily  noticeable  effects. 
Man  is  still  too  near  the  animals,  and  too  near  nature,  to  escape 
altogether  from  the  common  lot.  Children,  naturally,  are 
sometimes  the  most  susceptible  of  all. 

No  efl&cacious  and  healthy  education  is  possible,  whose  cre- 
ations in  man  are  out  of  harmony  with  nature.  The  field  of 
nature  is  the  most  opportune  source  of  real  education,  for  it  is 
his  native  environment,  outside  of  which  he  cannot  fully  live. 
Here  the  child  is  often  like  a  huge  sponge,  or  Dante's  she  wolf, 
hungrier  after  being  fed.  To  exercise  its  bodily  and  mental 
organs  harmoniously  and  naturally  in  this  environment  is  the 
task  of  the  new  education.  Guided  by  science,  the  teacher 
and  the  parent  lead  the  child  through  nature  unto  nature's 
health  of  body  and  of  mind.  Simply  to  help  the  child  in  this 
activity  with  apt  and  timely  suggestion,  not  domination  or  tyr- 
anny, is  the  whole  of  education,  physical,  artistic,  intellectual, 
and  moral.  Food,  motion,  air,  light,  these  are  indispensable 
to  the  child,  at  home  and  at  school.  The  genius  of  childhood 
dwarfs  when  they  are  stinted. 

The  egoism  that  is  merely  the  expression  of  brute  life  should 
pass  away  through  the  influence  of  the  school,  and  altruism  be 
made  the  countersign  of  true  civilization.  Lack  of  courage  is 
the  cause  of  a  good  part  of  human  miseries, — so  many  know 
their  duty  in  life  but  do  not  possess  strength  or  courage  to  per- 
form it.  Song,  wedded  to  music,  is  a  great  teacher  of  true 
courage  and  generous  affections  its  natural  allies.     The  things 
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that  sustain  life,  not  those  that  enfeeble  it,  are  the  real  factors 
of  education.  Not  in  brutal,  but  in  human  terms,  the  school 
can  verify  the  proverb,  "better  live  a  day  like  a  lion,  than  twen- 
ty years  like  a  sheep."  The  child  is  as  eager  to  speak  as  he  is 
to  eat,  or  to  destroy.  Long  ago  Dante  recognized  the  power 
of  women  in  the  diffusion  of  the  common  speech.  Latin  has 
passed  awa)^  in  England,  and  even  in  Italy,  but  the  tongue  of 
the  women  has  survived  in  each  case,  the  attempt  of  the  men 
to  attach  the  destinies  of  the  national  literatures  to  dead  lan- 
guages having  completely  failed.  It  is  the  domestic  tongue 
that  lives  on.  The  greater  the  influence  of  women  in  society, 
the  greater  their  influence  upon  the  speech  of  the  family,  the 
city,  the  nation.  Perhaps  it  is  because  women  resemble  chil- 
dren that  they  exceed  men  in  fluency  and  in  frequency  of  speech. 
For  the  teacher,  a  knowledge  of  the  relations  subsisting  between 
the  development  of  the  vocal  organs  and  that  of  the  sexual 
organs  is  of  great  importance.  During  the  pubertal  epoch,  and 
at  each  menstruation,  girls  need  to  be  carefully  watched  in 
their  language,  singing,  etc.  In  their  love  for  their  little  ones, 
parents  often  expand  in  a  fury  of  kisses,  become  a  little  anthro- 
pophagous in  fact,  forgetting,  as  relatives  and  friends  also  do, 
that  their  germ-laden  osculations,  their  insistencies,  their  "as- 
sault and  battery"  (for  frequently  it  amounts  to  that),  are  by 
no  means  without  evil  results  upon  the  child  himself.  The 
baby  needs  to  be  protected  from  its  friends.  Affection  and 
toknophily  are  admirable  human  traits,  but  here,  as  so  often 
elsewhere,  the  golden  mean  is  best.  The  best  breath  of  life  the 
baby  has  is  its  own;  to  add  to  it,  as  well  as  to  take  from  it,  is 
dangerous. 

A  polemic  against  ear-rings  is  more  necessary  in  Italy  than 
it  is  in  America.  In  southern  Europe  ear-piercing  survives  for 
all  sorts  of  reasons,  some  of  them  connected  with  folk-super- 
stitions, and  the  barbaric  custom  of  wearing  ear-rings  is  still 
much  in  vogue. 

Concerning  the  method  of  pedagogy,  Marotta  is  one  with 
Herbert  Spencer  in  holding  that  the  distribution  of  studies,  etc. , 
ought  to  correspond  to  the  order  of  evolution  and  mode  of  activ- 
ity of  the  several  faculties,  ought  to  n6t  logical  but  evolutional, 
or  developmental.  The  teacher  ought  to  be  rather  an  Orpheus 
than  a  drill-sergeant.  To  educate  does  not  mean  to  present  to 
the  mind  useful  cognitions,  but  to  induce  habits,  to  develop 
abilities.  Science  without  art,  and  art  without  science,  alike 
avail  nothing.  Art  of  itself  cannot  produce  morality;  it  is 
rather  an  indirect  and  a  negative,  than  a  direct  and  a  positive 
factor  of  virtue.  Hence  its  educational  value  must  not  be  ex- 
aggerated. Besides  bending  its  energies  towards  developing 
the  good  tendencies  and  characteristics  of  man,  the  real  edu- 
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cation  ought  also  to  turn  as  far  as  possible  to  the  good  and 
abnormal  dispositions,  the  evil  inclinations,  etc.,  of  the  individ- 
ual and  of  the  race.  Education  must  do  its  best  to  make 
variations  no  longer  run  in  wrong  directions.  There  is  not  a 
little  truth  in  the  observation  of  Lombroso  that  ' '  anger  is  an 
elementary  feeling  of  man,  which  we  may  direct,  but  not  hope 
to  extirpate."  The  ethical  employment  of  anger  is  one  of  the 
needs  of  our  present  society.  So,  too,  with  many  other  things 
generally  conceived  as  hopelessly  evil.  From  the  standpoint  of 
science  '*the  educative  influence  is  in  inverse  proportion  to 
the  distance  between  the  being  to  be  educated  and  the  educa- 
tor." The  method  of  Jesus  and  the  method  of  science  are  one 
and  the  same.  As  with  Christology,  magistrology  is  the  added 
mythus. 

The  influence  of  the  imagination  of  the  mother,  Marotta 
thinks,  "is  greater  the  less  the  age  of  the  foetus."  If  this  is 
true,  the  mother  ought  to  be  shielded  and  protected  in  innum- 
erable ways  against  the  strenuosities  of  fear,  anger,  grief,  etc., 
and  have  from  the  earliest  beginnings  of  pregnancy  (throughout 
all  married  life,  rather)  the  intelligent  and  sympathetic  co-oper- 
ation of  her  husband.  The  author  seems  too  credulous  in  the 
matter  of  "maternal  impressions,"  but  it  is  difficult  for  one  born 
under  the  sunny  skies  of  Italy  not  to  see  more  in  such  things 
than  do  the  children  of  the  colder  North. 

Nature  Study.  The  .second  volume  of  the  series  noted  above, 
also  by  Marotta,  "  Pro  Cerere,"  is  a  panegyric  of  agriculture 
and  related  subjects  as  educational  material  for  the  school. 
The  ten  (some  very  brief)  chapters  are  essays  gathered  to- 
gether from  various  educational  periodicals  to  which  the  author 
has  contributed  them  during  the  last  few  years,  and  treat  of  the 
following  topics  :  A  new  idea;  criteria  of  agrarian  instruction; 
Ceres  will  triumph;  flowers  and  perfumes;  ornithology;  api- 
culture ;  agriculture  and  female  education  ;  the  cult  of  Ceres ; 
gain  ;  the  festival  of  Ceres. 

Although  the  question  was  mooted  in  1876,  the  movement 
for  the  introduction  of  agricultural  education  into  the  normal 
and  primary  schools  is  really  the  work  of  former  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  Baccelli,  whose  famous  exclamation,  "  let  us 
make  the  new  generations  love  the  fields,"  was  enthusiastically 
caught  up  all  over  Italy.  In  the  teaching  of  agriculture  "  are 
united,  in  apt  and  progressive  concentration,  fit  and  scientific 
eurhj'thmia,  the  ideas  of  geology,  botany,  zoology,  chemistry, 
economic  science."  The  study  of  agriculture  in  the  primary 
schools  is  not  intended  to  turn  out  farmers,  any  more  than  the 
object  of  the  school  is  to  turn  out  mathematicians,  littiratcurs, 
or  atheletes,  but  to  develop,  in  all  the  faculties,  the  inherited 
potencies,  the  aptitudes  of  the  children  to  be  educated,  and  to 
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instill  in  them  a  love  for  agriculture, — a  thing  at  the  basis  of  so 
much  of  the  national  prosperity,  nay  existence.  To  get  them 
acquainted  with  the  soil,  the  plants,  the  useful  and  noxious 
animals,  the  chemistry  of  growth,  food,  etc.,  will  surely  make 
them  better  citizens  and  better  men  and  women.  To  know  how 
to  use  the  soil,  when  virgin  and  when  exhausted,  carries  wdth 
it  lessons  even  of  social  import.  Sig.  Marotta  is  of  opinion  that 
the  "  model  fields  "  are  of  doubtful  utility,  and  may  be  replaced 
by  plots  or  vases  in  the  homes  of  the  pupils  or  at  school.  For 
agriculture,  as  for  manual  labor,  the  work  can  be  done  at  home, 
the  rational  method  having  been  learnt  at  school,  and  the  re- 
sults reported  to  the  teacher.  The  circular  of  Minister  Baccelli 
of  July  20,  1899,  will  rank  high  among  the  pedagogic  projects 
of  the  century.  The  "triumph  of  Ceres,"  which  it  makes  cer- 
tain, will  be  not  merely  an  economic  blessing,  but  also  an  ethi- 
cal one.  The  * '  return  to  the  fields ' '  was  good  for  Ital}^  too 
intoxicated  with  idealism.  To  pupil  and  teacher  alike  some 
knowledge  of  the  psychological  and  physiological  effects  of 
flowers  and  perfumes  is  of  advantage.  At  present,  however, 
we  have  none  too  much  information  concerning  the  senses  of 
taste  and  smell  in  children.  There  is  evil  as  well  as  good  in 
perfumes,  and  Perez  was  not  altogether  wrong  in  preferring  the 
child  who  liked  the  odor  of  the  kitchen  above  the  one  keen  for 
artificial  perfumes. 

Ornithology,  perhaps,  has  largest  claim  to  the  one  hour  of 
poetry,  which  every  day  ought  to  contain.  For  in  their  natural 
environment,  the  study  of  birds  is  close  to  the  heart  of  the 
Muses.  Here  the  school  can  touch  the  heart  of  the  child,  and 
teach  him  indirectly,  and  therefore,  in  best  fashion,  a  thousand 
lessons  of  social,  ethical,  artistic,  and  philosophic  import.  Api- 
culture, too,  may  readily  enough  find  a  place  in  the  curriculum. 

The  bee,  so  loved  of  the  poets,  naturally  appeals  to  the  child, 
while  the  honey  it  produces  adds  a  very  real  sweetness  to  the 
light  of  knowledge.  As  to  female  education,  Marotta  agrees 
with  Bencivenni  in  looking  upon  the  apiary  as  another  fact 
making  the  school  more  like  what  it  should  be, — ^.the  home. 

For  women  horticulture,  from  the  earliest  developments  of 
human  culture  in  general,  has  always  had  evolutional  justi- 
fication. In  the  care  of  a  garden  woman  can  find  a  physical 
stimulus  well  suited  to  her  organism,  and  some  at  least,  of  the 
real  poetry  of  life.  And  under  her  guidance,  children  enter  an 
earthly  Paradise.  Schools  of  horticulture  for  women  such  as 
those  founded  in  Russia  by  the  Baroness  Budberg,  the  English 
school  at  Swanley,  the  German  schools  at  Placen,  etc.,  the  great 
school  at  Heverle  near  Lou  vain,  and  others  have  accomplished 
a  vast  amount  of  good.  Minister  Baccelli,  in  his  campaign  for  the 
**cult  of  Ceres,"  the  return  to  nature,  recommended  among 
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Other  things,  the  adoption  of  the  American  "Arbor  Day,"  and 
the  resurrection  in  a  reasonable  way  of  the  ancient  arboricul- 
ture as  a  national  religious-educational  experience.  In  these 
so  degenerate  days,  the  motto  of  the  schools  might  well  be : 
'•  To  the  fields,  to  the  woods,  to  the  workshop." 

The  Casa  Benefica  in  Turin,  and  the  Garavanta  school  in 
Genoa,  whose  policy  in  dealing  with  juvenile  derelicts  is  to  let 
them  on  entering  choose  the  trade  most  pleasing  to  them,  and 
then  allow  them  to  pursue  it  in  freedom  and  with  remuneration 
as  in  real,  honorable  life.  Part  of  the  money  earned  goes 
towards  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  youths,  while  part  is  de- 
posited to  their  credit  for  use  when  leaving  the  establishment. 
The  Casa  Beyiefica  has  no  laboratory  or  workshops  of  its  own, 
but  sends  the  youth  to  learn  a  trade  or  art  in  certain  workshops 
in  the  city.  The  results  of  these  efforts  at  trusting,  helping, 
and  making  derelicts  into  honest  and  useful  men  have  been 
remarkable.  The  workman  has  been  shown  to  be  worthy  of 
his  hire. 

At  the  International  Agricultural  Exposition,  inaugurated 
with  such  successful  results  May  27,  1899,  there  floated  tri- 
umphantly a  banner,  with  the  inscription,  "  Return  to  work  ! 
Let  us  make  the  new  generation  love  the  fields  !  "  There  the 
primary  school  did  honor  to  Ceres,  defending  the  ancient  thesis: 
No7i  scholcB,  sed  vitcE  discimus. 

The  "  Child  World.''  The  seven  sections  of  Ferriani's  little 
book  treat  of  the  following  topics  :  The  right  to  the  family. 
Pain  in  children,  Little  prisoners,  Home  and  school.  Little 
martyrs.  Leaving  school.  Puppets  and  stories.  The  author,  at 
one  and  the  same  time  a  magistrate  and  a  man  of  literary  tastes, 
synthetizes  in  these  interesting  essays  the  many  studies  embod- 
ied in  some  of  his  numerous  larger  publications  relating  to 
the  nature  and  problems  of  childhood.  In  the  first  essay  Fer- 
riani  argues  for  the  restriction  of  the  right  to  have  families  to 
those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  degenerate,  physically,  mentally, 
or  morally,  unfit,  or  criminal  classes.  Human  reproductive 
life  ought  to  be  at  least  as  well  protected  as  animal.  Here  the 
social  function  needs  to  be  preventative  rather  than  curative. 
Statistics  are  proving  more  and  more  the  need  of  this,  for,  as 
Goethe  said,  "if  figures  do  not  govern  the  world,  they  show 
how  it  is  governed."  To  refuse  the  suffrage,  and  yet  grant  to 
the  same  individual  the  right  to  found  a  family,  to  deny  him 
the  power  to  sign  a  check,  but  permit  him  to  beget  offspring, 
are  strange  phenomena  of  modern  society.  Surely  statesmen 
can  learn  something  from  sportsmen,  and  educators  from  breeders 
of  animals.  As  long  as  we  have  criminal  matrimony  we  shall 
have  criminal  children.  Heredity  will  help  us  only  when  we 
help  ourselves. 
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In  the  discussion  of  ' '  Pain  in  Children, ' '  the  idea  of  the  abso- 
lute happiness  of  childhood  is  dismissed  as  a  literary  and 
parental  fiction,  whose  creators  and  sustainers  are  too  much 
bent  upon  making  beautiful  rhymes  {divino,  e.  g.)  for  bambino. 
Childhood  has  its  pain-bearers,  no  less  than  its  laughers  and 
smilers.  Absence  of  true  family  life,  existence  away  from  home, 
the  tyranny  of  schools,  give  birth  to  pains  innumerable  which, 
openly  expressed  or  badly  masked,  twist  and  cramp  the  face  and 
soul  of  childhood.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  all  the  pains 
of  childhood  are  transitory,  dying  with  the  minute,  the  hour, 
or  the  day.  Some  of  them  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  kiss  away, 
to  abolish  by  caresses  or  by  gifts,  to  visit  with  punishment  or 
ridicule,  for  such  remedies  have  often  dire  results.  Nor  must 
the  parent  or  the  educator  believe  that  childhood  should  be  one 
round  of  happiness,  uninterrupted  by  a  single  tear.  The  pain 
of  childhood  is  no  mere  transitory  phenomenon  to  be  passed 
over  lightly,  but  a  factor  of  evolution,  which  wise  hands  may 
convert  into  a  delicate  instrument  of  education,  making  the 
memory  of  sound  and  strong  childhood  serve  as  a  spur  to  lofty 
things. 

* '  Little  Prisoners  ' '  are  of  all  those  in  durance  vile  the  most 
painful  spectacle,  unless,  indeed,  it  is  the  child-life  that  has 
furnished  such  * '  candidates  for  crime. ' '  The  real  criminal, 
though,  is  (to  use  the  words  of  Victor  Hugo)  not  the  little 
malefactor  himself  but  the  society  that  incarcerated  him.  The 
physical  and  moral  diseases  of  children  are  not  to  be  cured  by 
penal  codes  and  jails.  Prevention,  not  repression,  is  the 
duty  of  society.  The  all  important  question  is  not  "  to  make 
the  punishment  fit  the  crime,"  but  "what  has  society  done  to 
prevent  it  ?  "  An  adult  in  prison  is  a  fearful  comment  upon 
modern  social  institutions,  but  what  if  a  child  is  there  ?  Woe 
unto  those  who  have  caused  these  little  ones  to  stumble ! 

The  section  on  * '  Home  and  School ' '  treats  briefly  of  family 
and  teacher,  educational  literature,  the  ironies  of  instruction, 
exaggeration,  hygienic  fatigue,  emulation,  gay  and  serious  chil- 
dren. Compulsory  education  is  no  panacea.  Better  far  to  re- 
form the  home  environment,  change  economic  conditions,  cre- 
ate sympathetic  pedagogic  milieux.  There  is  all  too  much 
truth  in  the  saying  of  Villari  "less  instruction,  and  a  little 
more  bread."  The  harmony  of  the  family  and  the  school,  the 
sympathetic  development  of  the  exterior  and  the  interior  life, 
these  are  the  things  needed.  The  goodness  of  the  school  depends 
not  upon  quantity,  but  upon  quality.  The  supreme  concept  is 
that  of  Bourget,  "  the  complete  identity  of  education  and  life." 
Literature  for  children  is  a  desert  with  very  few  oases.  A  field 
rioting  in  fungi,  with  no  flowers.  Yet  here  is  the  noblest  and 
finest  branch  of  all  literature.     For,  just  as  a  good  primary 
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teacher  outweighs  more  than  one  University  professor,  so  a 
writer  who  knows  how  to  educate,  to  instruct,  by  pleasing 
children,  exceeds  every  other  in  social  value.  To  create  for 
children  a  healthy,  joyous  literature  is  the  task  of  the  day.  To 
write  for  children  as  a  pastime,  to  compile  anthologies,  to  man- 
ufacture "children's  libraries,"  to  shape  adult's  books  for  the 
use  of  the  young, — these  things  are  unreal,  rife  with  psycho- 
logical and  pedagogical  negations,  and  far  removed  from  the 
demands  of  real  childhood.  Instruction  without  real  education 
is  a  promoter  rather  than  an  extinguisher  of  crime.  The  *  *  bread 
of  the  soul  "  must  be  preceded  by  the  "bread  of  the  body," 
there  must  be  less  grammar  and  better  meals  in  the  early  stages 
of  school  life.  Good  teachers  cannot  do  their  best  until  they 
have  good  pupils  in  every  sense  of  the  term.  One  of  the  ironies 
of  instruction  is  the  contact  of  the  best  teacher  and  the  break- 
fastless  child.  Exaggeration  is  one  of  the  predominant  faults 
of  childhood,  and  is  "  carnal  sister  of  lying."  It  is  due  in  part 
to  human  nature,  in  part  to  environment,  and  in  part  to  educa- 
tion. Not  a  little  of  it  flows  from  the  present  * '  education  ' '  of 
woman,  who  is  taught  "  a  good  deal  of  French,  a  lot  of  piano- 
forte, and  a  bit  of  Italian,  but  nothing  of  that  psychic  energy 
that  strengthens  conscience,  tempers  instincts,  tames  reason, 
combats  exaggeration  (mother  of  so  many  evils), — in  fine, 
forms  character. "  The  fatigue  and  overburdening  character- 
izing the  schools  of  to-day  are  a  fertile  cause  of  juvenile  degen- 
eracy and  crime.  Absolutely  different  is  the  hygienic  fatigue, 
which  is  born  of  healthy  action,  bodily  and  mental,  and  is  a 
factor  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  sane  and  normal  devel- 
opment of  the  child.  Abnormal  fatigue  can  be  prevented,  and 
"  hygienic  fatigue"  promoted,  by  changing  the  school  from  an 
* '  institution  of  instruction  ' '  into  an  '  *  institution  of  education. ' ' 
Before  emulation  can  be  of  any  real  lasting  value  in  education 
there  must  be  absolute  harmony  between  teachers  and  parents, 
between  home  and  school.  To  make  emulation  succeed,  the 
example  in  school  and  the  example  in  the  home  must  both 
be  noble,  pure  and  good.  Examples  of  other  better  children, 
tales  with  two  eternal  protagonists  (good,  bad),  scholastic 
rhetoric,  visions  of  prizes  at  the  end  of  the  year, — all  that  is 
the  dangerous  old,  that  must  give  way  to  the  helpful  new.  To 
develop  the  good,  the  true  and  the  beautiful  whose  germs  are 
already  in  the  child  rather  than  to  borrow  these  for  him  is  the 
real  emulation.  Teach  him  to  be  good  that  others  may  not 
suffer,  not  to  be  good  by  emulating  those  who  do  not  suffer. 
In  childhood,  nothing  is  childish,  neither  smile  nor  tear,  gaiety 
nor  seriousness.  There  are  a  natural  gaiety  and  a  natural  seri- 
ousness, both  having  their  proper  time  and  season,  their  ebulli- 
10 
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tions  and  exaggerations,  but  in  normal  childhood  the  gay  wins 
over  the  sad,  play  over  the  long  face. 

The  martyrdoms  of  childhood  are  innumerable,  where  un- 
natural mothers,  careless  or  cruel  fathers,  mercenary  relatives, 
and  greedy  employers,  abuse,  neglect  and  exploit  the  tender 
years  of  life.  Many  children  belong  not  in  the  census  of  the 
living,  but  are  to  be  counted  with  the  dead, — walking  corpses 
in  the  flower  of  childhood.  Fearful  are  the  psychic  consequen- 
ces of  this  less  than  animal  life  of  so  many  little  ones.  All 
denounce  a  traitor  to  his  country;  how  few  denounce  as  stren- 
uously a  traitor  to  his  family  !  And  without  the  family  what 
is  the  country  ? 

Oftentimes  the  school  is  but  an  inn,  where  when  the  term  is 
ended,  the  teacher  forgets  his  pupils,  as  the  inn-keeper  his  guests 
of  a  day.  Many  acquaintances,  few  friendships,  are  formed 
there.  Many  teachers,  few  educators,  few  who  live  in  the  child 
world  and  have  its  savoir  vivre.  Leaving  school  is  a  psychological 
treatise  for  those  to  read  who  can.  The  rejoicings  at  close  of 
school,  the  hurrahs  that  greet  the  announcement  of  holidays, 
the  activity  of  body  and  mind  that  succeeds  the  constraint  and 
unnaturalness  of  school-time,  are  not  all  signs  of  evil.  The 
teacher  who  burdens  a  holiday  with  scholastic  tasks,  the  para- 
sitic pupil  who  will  study  on  holidays  to  run  ahead  of  his  fel- 
lows, are  alike  unlovely.  The  types  in  the  school  reveal  the 
types  in  the  home, — father,  mother,  adult  and  other  relatives, 
servants,  friends,  strangers,  all  leave  their  mark.  Old  are  the 
words  of  Horace,  "  Qui  vetat  ridendo  dicere  verum?  "  older  far 
the  thought  they  clothe.  Puppets  and  stories  for  childhood  the 
world  will  not  readily  let  die.  Amusement  ought  to  occupy 
the  first  place  in  the  education  of  the  child,  amusement  that 
strengthens  its  body  and  bodily  organs,  develops  gradually 
its  intellect,  and  educates  its  soul.  But  the  amusements  and 
diversions  of  childhood  are  not  those  of  adults.  To  reward 
the  good  child  by  taking  him  to  the  adult  theatre,  or  musical 
concert,  is  committing  a  pedagogical  and  a  psychological  crime. 
The  right  thing  for  childhood,  as  the  ancients  knew,  is  pup- 
pet-shows and  stories  told  viva  voce.  And  in  story- telling, 
there  is  no  need  for  making  the  tales  the  same  for  all  children. 
Italian  children,  e.  g.,  need  something  more  in  harmony  with 
their  own  national  and  individual  genius  than  "some  of  the 
melancholy  Russian  stories,  the  excessively  symbolic  German 
ones,  the  too  mystic  English,  or  the  too  fantastic  Spanish 
tales."  Here,  too,  we  must  remember  that  there  is  nothing 
childish  about  childhood. 
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La  Democrazia  nella  Religione  e  nella  Scienza.  Studi  sull  'America.  Angei/> 
Mosso.     Milano  :  Fratelli  Treves,  1901.     pp.431. 

This  volume  is  no  ordinary  Reishericht  or  conventional  Impressions  de 
Voyage.  Alpine  climber  and  expert  on  physical  culture,  physiologist 
and  professor  in  the  University  of  Turin,  friend  of  the  late  king  and 
member  of  the  Italian  Senate,  the  author  is  an  all-round  man  of  sci- 
ence,whose  mind  and  heart  have  never  been  estranged  from  human  in- 
terests, and  whose  personality  is  touched  with  the  fire  no  less  than  with 
the  art  of  Italy.  Few,  if  any,  have  come  to  America  better  equipped 
for  the  task  of  studying  its  people  and  its  institutions  in  the  brief  time 
that  the  genius  of  foreign  lands  can  be  asked  to  spend  with  us.  The 
titles  of  the  eleven  chapters  of  the  book, — The  Country,  the  American 
People,  The  Race  Question,  Democracy  and  Religion,  Lukewarmness 
of  Religious  Feeling,  Protestant  Universities,  Catholic  Universities 
and  Canada,  "Americanism,"  The  Modern  Spirit  in  Education,  The 
Masses  and  the  New  Aristocracy,  Primitive  America, — indicate  how  he 
has  seized  the  essential  problems  of  the  New  World's  civilization.  A 
most  valuable  feature  of  these  studies  is  the  comparisons,  which  from 
time  to  time  the  author  makes  between  America  and  southern  Europe, 
parallels  that  traverse  every  field  of  cosmic  and  human  activity,  from 
the  landscape,  to  the  President  of  the  Republic. 

In  the  opening  chapter  the  resemblance  of  the  physical  features 
and  natural  environment  of  America  to  those  of  prehistoric  central 
and  southern  Europe  are  discussed  and  some  interesting  deductions 
made.  The  environs  of  Boston  and  New  York  made  Professor  Mosso 
feel  at  home,  as  if  in  parts  of  Italy,  but  the  nostalgia  of  travel  beset 
him  in  the  "  far  West."  The  precocity  of  American  civilization  (largely 
maritime  to  begin  with),  the  paradoxical  contest  between  the  farmers 
and  the  railroads,  the  transition  from  rurality  to  industry,  are  all 
noted  and  the  opinion  expressed  (p.  21)  that  "  the  period  of  [internal] 
expansion  has  passed,  and  America  is  approaching  rapidly  the  condi- 
tions of  modern  Europe." 

Of  the  American  people  the  author  has  many  wise  and  witty  and 
some  rather  unflattering  things  to  say.  The  way  the  Yankee, who  may 
be  the  super  homo,  "  hustles  "  surprised  him,  but  supported  his  theory 
of  the  connection  of  movement  and  civilization.  To  see  Americans 
work,  run,  eat,  drink,  smoke,  play,  go  to  church,  and  govern  themselves, 
and  observe  himself  their  famous  "nervousness,"  were  well  worth 
crossing  the  ocean  for.  The  American,  as  compared  with  the  Italian, 
is  more  sensitive  to  heat  and  cold,  drinks  more,  eats  less  (but  in  greater 
variety),  has  much  worse  teeth  and  a  more  fragile,  nervous  constitu- 
tion generally,  commits  suicide  oftener,  begets  fewer  children,  is  less 
outwardly  expressive  in  his  affections,  is  much  more  optimistic  as  to 
the  future  of  his  country,  considers  his  religion  more  a  personal  fless 
a  sectarian  or  a  political  matter),  and,  in  some  other  respects,  resem- 
bles more  the  ancient  Greeks  than  the  modern  Romans.  The  nervous- 
ness of  Americans  has  not  yet  become  pathological.  Professor  Mosso 
thinks,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  comes  not  from  ice-water  or  pies,  but 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  land  has  been  peopled  by  immigrants  and 
it  has  always  been  the  nervous,  the  dissatisfied  with  their  own  environ_ 
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iiieut,  who  have  etnigratecl .  Some  of  it  also  he  attributes  to  alcoholism, 
but  the  characterization  of  the  two  classes  of  Americans  on  page  50, 
while  neatly  epigrammatic  is  very  far-fetched,  and  elsewhere  through- 
out the  book  (as.  e.  g.,  page  279, with  respect  to  classics  in  the  colleges) 
there  are  a  few  exaggerated  statements.  The  spectacle  of  democracy 
helping  imperialism  he  attributes  to  the  self-sureness  of  current 
American  optimism. 

The  race  question  is  treated  in  a  very  interesting  fashion.  America, 
the  author  tells  us  (and  for  the  physiologist  there  are  no  race-differ- 
ences,— the  nervous  system  of  mankind  is  all  one, — but  only  results  of 
climate  and  education),  is  "  the  best  country  in  the  world  for  convinc- 
ing us  that  we  must  not  attach  too  much  importance  to  race."  (P.  80.) 
Nowhere  in  the  wide  world  are  the  effects  of  environment  and  educa- 
tion better  exemplilfied  than  in  America,  where  Celt  and  Teuton,  with 
a  dash  of  many  other  races,  are  gradually  becoming  unified  by  a  pro- 
cess that  is  powerful  enough  in  time  to  absorb  even  the  negro  when 
occasion  suits.  To  Mosso,  as  toDe  Tocqueville,  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  America  is  essentially  a  religious  country,  but  its  religious 
phenomena  are  sometimes  very  paradoxical  to  the  mind  of  an  educated 
foreigner,  a  man  of  science,  in  particular.  God  is  not  recognized  in 
the  constitution,  and  there  is  no  State  church,  but  scarcely  a  meeting, 
from  the  monthly  reunions  of  a  society  of  very  local  import,  to  the 
sessions  of  Congress,  is  opened  without  the  word  of  a  clergyman,  and 
the  S  iuday  quiet  of  many  of  the  large  cities  (to  say  nothing  of  other 
sections),  the  existence  of  Thanksgiving  Day,  the  prominence  of  the 
Episcopal  church,  the  popularity  of  revivals  and  camp-meetings,  in- 
dicate the  religiosity  of  American  democracy.  But  under  it  all  the 
author  sees  the  leaven  of  science.  The  religion  of  the  future  will  be 
neither  Protestantism  nor  Catholicism,  but,  if  it  come,  as  well  it  may, 
from  America,  science  with  all  the  poetry  of  religion  and  none  of  its 
miracles.  And  to  that  outcome,  cradled  in  the  truths  of  evolution, 
three  great  Americans  will  have  each  contributed  not  a  little, — Emer- 
son, Theodore  Parker,  and  Father  Isaac  Hecker.  The  chapter  on 
"Americanism  "  (^  e.,  Catholicism  of  the  American  sort)  is  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  the  movement  associated  with  the  last  of  these.  Be- 
tween the  Protestantsectarian  universities  generally  and  the  Catholic,  in 
respect  to  certain  matters.  Professor  Mosso  sees  comparatively  little  dif- 
ference since  so  large  a  number  of  the  former  have  never  given  full  adhe- 
sion to  the  democratic  spirit  of  modern  American  science.  Among  the 
things  that  struck  him  forcibly  in  the  matter  of  University  Educa- 
tion in  this  couniry  are  :  The  opposition  to  the  idea  of  a  national  uni- 
versity at  Washington  and  the  neglect  generally  of  the  educational 
opportunities  at  the  capital  of  the  nation  ;  the  *'  birth  and  death  of  col- 
leges and  universities;"  the  "despotic  power"  of  college  presidents 
(unheard  of  in  Italy,  where  the  Rector  is  a  different  personage  alto- 
gether); the  curtailment  of  academic  freedom  in  marked  instances  ; 
the  burden  of  lecturing  imposed  upon  professors  ;  the  recitative  sys- 
tem for  students,  etc.  On  all  of  these  questions  he  gives  us  some  preg- 
nant word  or  sentiment.  The  Catholic  clergy  of  the  United  States  he 
ranks  above  those  of  his  own  country  in  university  matters,  but  the 
people  of  Quebec  he  likens  to  the  celebrated  mammoth  of  Pallas,  and 
thinks  they  offer  to  the  psychologist  a  noteworthy  example  of  arrested 
development.  The  University  (English)  of  McGill  in  Montreal  he 
praises  as  having  a  medical  department  ranking  with  those  of  Euro- 
pean Institutions.  It  is  unfortunate  that  he  was  unable  to  give  thor- 
ough-going attention  to  English-speaking  Canada,  although,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  much  of  that  country  is  being  rapidly  Americanized,  and 
annexation  to  the  United  States  is  its  ultimate  destiny.  That  in  Amer- 
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ica  nearly  all  of  the  great  universities  began  under  religious  auspices, 
is,  Professor  Mosso  points  out,  in  contrast  with  the  phenomena  of  their 
rise  in  Italy,  where  theological  faculties  were  often  the  last  to  be  in- 
stituted. A  rather  surprising  thing  is  the  greater  conservatism  of  the 
cultured  classes  in  the  United  States  in  matters  of  religion  ;  and  the 
illiberalism  rampant  in  a  country  professedly  and  constitutionally  free 
is  likewise  rather  unexpected. 

With  respect  to  educational  matters,  pure  and  simple,  the  author  de- 
tects a  strange  mixture  of  the  old  and  the  new.  The  gown,  which 
European  students  and  professors  would  like  to  relinquish  altogether, 
finds  a  hearty  welcome  over-sea,  and  it  seems  as  if  America  would  fur- 
nish to  Latin  the  last  shelter  it  will  meet  with  in  secondary  education. 
The  American  youth,  too,  is,  at  college  in  statu pupi Hart, in  absolute  con- 
trast to  his  position  in  the  family, where  he  enjoys  almost  absolute  free- 
dom. And  America,  more  than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  illus- 
trates the  vanity  of  instruction  at  school  without  education  in  the 
family.  With,  perhaps, worse  institutions  in  some  cases  than  exist  in 
Europe  the  American  student  gets  better  results, — he  works  more, 
"  insists  on  himself  "  more,  and  gets  that  "  contact  with  life,"  which 
is  the  essence  of  democratic  education,  far  outweighing  the  mass  of 
"  theoretical  preparation  "  received  by  the  European  3'outh.  But  after 
all,  it  may  be  that  both  American  professors  and  students  make  a  mis- 
take physiologically,  in  laboring  too  hard,  unnecessarily,  the  higher 
salary  (as  compared  with  that  of  Europeans)  and  higher  rewards  they 
receive,  being  all  too  often  accompanied  for  life  by  more  than  their 
share  of  the  common  nervousness.  The  American  belief  in  University 
Extension  and  the  short  road  of  the  "  Summer  School  "  is  noted,  but 
it  is  not  always  true  that  these  summer  courses  are  given  "by  profes- 
sors who  work  less  during  the  rest  of  the  year,"  The  industrial  bent 
of  America  has  made  itself  felt  in  the  "  practical  "  sides  of  many  of 
her  highest  institutions  of  learning,  but  her  greatest  glory  is  her  demo- 
cratic public  school  system,  the  real  secret  of  her  immense  power  in 
the  world. 

In  his  discussion  of  "the  masses  and  the  new  aristocracy,"  the  author 
expresses  surprise  that  the  great  majority  of  Americans  have  per- 
mitted the  rise  of  a  small  minority  of  wealthy  men,  whose  power  is 
every  year  being  more  noticeably  felt,  and  of  the  trusts,  one  of  the 
great  banes  of  politics.  One  reason  for  this,  he  thinks,  is  the  natural 
desire  of  the  American  per  se  to  enrich  himself  and  his  disinclination 
to  bar  the  way  to  the  accumulation  of  great  fortunes.  The  present 
benevoleuce  of  the  rich  is  curiously  paralleled  in  Italy  in  the  age  of 
rich  merchants  during  the  last  of  the  mediaeval  epoch  ;  indeed,  Amer- 
ica of  to-day  simulates  older  Italy  more  than  is  generally  thought. 
The  power  of  the  President,  really  "greater  than  that  of  the  King  of 
Italy,  or  even  than  that  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,"  impressed  the 
author  much;  likewise  the  "spoils  system,"  and  the  multitude  of 
lawyers  in  politics,  and  the  mobile  and  immobile  paraphernalia  of  a 
presidential  campaign.  The  automatism  of  the  Electoral  College  and 
the  failure  of  the  people  to  demand  any  real  qualifications  in  those 
seeking  office  are  commented  on  with  regret. 

Of  really  primitive  America  Professor  Mosso  had  a  glimpse  among 
the  Moutagnais  during  his  trip  to  Lake  St.  John,  in  northern  Quebec, 
and  the  notes  he  made  are  quite  suggestive.  But  the  virgin  forests  seem  to 
have  affected  him  more  than  the  "disappearing  Red  Man."  The  author 
is  a  true  lover  of  nature,  and  here  and  there  he  gives  us  reall}^  beautiful 
paragraphs  on  this  score.  Nor  did  he  forget  the  famous  "  Indian  Sum- 
mer," the  lakes  of  Maine,  or  the  rolling  prairies.  On  pages  352-354  is 
a  glowing  tribute  to  Clark  University  and  its  late  founder,  while  as  a 
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pleasant  reminder  of  happy  experiences  in  the  scientific  world  of 
America  he  adds  (pp.  407-430J  the  lecture  on  "  Thought  and  Move- 
ment," delivered  by  him  July  10,  1899,  at  the  Decennial  Celebration  of 
Clark  Uuiversity,  the  invitation  to  take  part  in  which  was  the  cause  of 
his  visit  to  America,  where  he  remained  several  months,  and,  hence, 
more  or  less,  the  cause  also  of  the  present  book. 

Altogether  this  volume  is  one  of  the  best  studies  of  America  from  a 
foreigner  we  have  ever  had,  and  a  comparison  with  De  Tocqueville 
at  once  suggests  itself.  It  comes  opportunely  too  ;  as  the  gift  of  a  true 
friend  of  America  and  of  mankind,  and  the  reviewer  is  glad  to  wel- 
come, in  these  days  of  "  Anglo-Saxon  infallibility,"  the  words  of  one 
of  another  who  fears  not  to  declare  (p.  304):  "  For  the  love  of  human- 
ity we  must  combat  the  fatalist  doctrine  that  admits  a  congenital  dif- 
ference between  the  aptitudes  of  the  Latin  and  the  Saxon  peoples.  All 
depends  on  education."  Alex.  F.  Chamberlain. 

La  Vraie  Mdmoire  Affective,  by  M.  Manxione.  Revue  philosophique, 
Fevrier,  1901. 

In  his  discussion  of  this  question,  the  author  admits  the  existence 
of  an  affective  memory  which  is  in  no  way  like  the  memories  of  the 
different  senses. 

All  sensations  are  to  a  certain  degree  affective,  and  revived  sensa- 
tions or  images  possess  an  affective  quality  in  some  degree.  In  the  re- 
stored as  in  the  original  sensation ,  however,  the  feeling  is  with  and  in  the 
sensation  of  the  image.  The  vividness  of  the  revived  affection  does  not 
depend  upon  the  general  affective  memory,  but  upon  the  affective  ca- 
pacity of  the  sense  involved,  and  upon  the  intensity  of  the  image 
brought  into  consciousness.  To  one  whose  auditory  sense  is  dominant, 
the  memory  of  a  discordant  or  harmonious  voice  presents  the  same 
painful  or  agreeable  characteristics  as  the  sensation  itself,  but  in  this 
connection  there  is  no  distinctive  affective  memory. 

This  conclusion  is  supported  by  the  a  priori  theory  of  Herbart  in  re- 
gard to  the  origin  of  feeling  in  connection  with  the  action  of  sensa- 
tions upon  one  another.  It  is  also  in  accordance  with  a  purely  physi- 
ological theory  which  regards  pleasure  as  the  effect  (or  subjective 
concomitant)  of  a  regular  and  harmonious  rhythm  of  some  local  ac- 
tivity, increasing  in  proportion  to  the  energy  brought  into  play,  while 
pain  is  the  effect  (or  subjective  concomitant)  of  an  irregular  and 
broken  rhythm  of  such  an  activity,  increasing  with  the  violence  and 
above  all,  with  the  multiplicity  of  the  arrests.  In  the  revived  sensa- 
tion, the  same  harmonious  or  broken  rhythm  may  be  reproduced 
though  with  less  energy  than  in  the  original  state,  and  from  this  the 
same  pleasure  or  pain,  more  or  less  attentuated,  may  be  experienced. 

The  feelings  may  often  be  reganied  as  resultants  of  the  play  of 
ideas,  while  the  emotions  instead  of  having  an  intellectual  origin  may 
often  be  traced  to  physiological  or  physical  causes. 

The  feeling  of  pleasure  may  be  traced  to  the  facile  and  harmonious 
rhythm  of  a  local  energy  which  is  expended  without  obstacles,  while 
pain  is  due  to  the  arrests  which  such  an  energy  suffers. 

In  the  reproduction  of  ideas,  the  feeling  of  pleasure,  or  the  oppo- 
site, is  only  reproduced  when  the  physiological  conditions  are  about 
the  same,  and  then  the  emotion  is  newly  aroused.  Yet,  the  author 
does  not  deny  the  existence  of  a  certain  kind  of  affective  memory. 
There  may  be  a  tendency  of  the  physiological  movements  accompany- 
ing the  first  feeling  or  emotion  to  repeat  themselves  under  similar 
conditions,  i.  e.,  in  connection  with  the  restoration  of  old  sensations,  in 
which  case  an  affective  memory  comes  into  play  which  may  be  likened 
to  the  motor  memory,  but  is  in  no  way  similar  to  the  auditory  or  visual 
memories. 
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The  author  differs  distinctly  from  Ribot  regarding  the  affective 
memory,  and  claims  that  he  has  the  majority  of  psychologists  on  his 
side. 

The  argument  is  so  rich  in  illustration  that  the  reader  is  in  danger 
of  being  led  away  from  the  main  point  to  the  consideration  of  side 
issues.  This  is  noticeably  true  in  the  discussion  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  rhythm  of  the  physical  organism  which  is  supposed  to  deter- 
mine more  or  less  directly  the  different  affective  states. 

Upon  the  whole  we  should  say  that  the  author  has  been  more 
successful  than  M.  Pillon  in  meeting  the  experience  of  the  majority  of 
psychologists.  Margaret  K.  Smith. 

Individuality  and  the  Moral  Aim  in  American  Education,  by  H.  ThissIvTON 
Mark.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  New  York,  1901.  pp.  298. 
This  is  the  Gilchrist  report  presented  to  Victoria  University  and 
dedicated  to  the  -Hon.  William  T.  Harris.  The  writer  made  a  flying 
visit  to  this  country,  and  is  a  rapid  and  experienced  writer  on  educa- 
tional topics.  His  book  contains  a  great  deal  of  information,  often 
going  into  details.  The  first  part  treats  of  individuality  in  organiza- 
tion, classifying,  collective  teaching,  discipline,  and  in  the  teacher 
and  the  child.  The  second  part  describes  the  moral  aim  in  relation  to 
individuality  as  seen  in  the  kindergarten,  in  the  relations  between 
home  and  school,  the  philanthropic  spirit  and  the  educational  press. 
There  is  almost  nothing  in  the  work  new  to  American  teachers  to 
whom  its  chief  interest  will  be  to  see  how  current  questions,  methods, 
etc.,  impress  a  foreigner,  who  gathered  up  an  amazing  deal  of  matter 
on  a  flying  trip.  His  material,  it  must  be  said,  is  not  well  organized, 
and  especially  the  long  appendix  is  little  more  than  chaotic  notes. 

The  Historjf  and  Pedagogy  of  American  Student  Societies,  by  Henry  D.  Shei*- 
DON.     D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  New  York,  1901.     pp.  366. 

This  is  a  dissertation  submitted  to  the  Faculty  of  Clark  University 
in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy.  This  very  important  publication  is  the  first  attempt  to  co- 
ordinate the  many  partial  histories  of  mediaeval,  German,  French, 
English  and  American  student  life,  including  athletics,  fraternities, 
self-government,  college  papers,  societies  for  special  purposes,  re- 
ligious organizations,  class,  etc.  The  natural  history  of  adolescence 
finds  here  one  of  its  richest  quarries.  Pedagogy  will  here  find  an  en- 
largement of  its  realm,  and  the  general  reader  will  find  it  a  work  of 
such  novelty  and  interest  that  he  is  very  likely  to  peruse  it  to  the  end. 
A  select  and  critical  bibliography  of  forty-four  pages.  318  titles,  is 
appended,  and  there  is  a  convenient  and  adequate  index  and  table  of 
contents. 

Dr.  Harris's  introduction  is  partial  and  unsatisfactory.  He  conceives 
that  the  book  deals  with  the  reactions  of  students  against  the  work 
and  rules  of  institutions  when  this  is  only  a  very  small  part  of  it  all. 
The  old  doctrines  of  estrangement  and  re-enforcement  seem  platitudi- 
nous here,  because  they  apply  equally  well  to  many  other  things.  To 
the  writer's  mind,  this  work  needs  no  introduction,  but  speaks  for  it- 
self, and  the  editor's  preface  here  seems  like  a  dim  voice  from  another 
realm. 

An  Ideal  School;  or,  Looking  Forward,  by  Preston  W.  Search.  D.  Appleton 
and  Co.,  New  York,  1901.  pp.  357. 
The  author  took  a  year  off  from  his  regular  work,  and  after  an  ex- 
perience unusually  varied  and  mature  has  here  attempted  to  put  down 
what  seem  to  him  the  ideals  most  worth  striving  toward,  especially  in 
elementary  education.     He  describes  the  losses  of  the  school  in  bad 
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methods,  time  and  health,  its  ethical  basis,  municipal  difficulties,  the 
function  of  the  teacher,  the  scope  of  the  school,  course  of  study,  the 
child's  opportunity  traced  through  the  different  grades,  and  the  ap- 
plicability to  each  of  the  methods  he  advocates.  Many  plans,  schedules 
and  tables  add  to  the  value  of  the  book.  In  elementary  grades,  Super- 
intendent Search"  is  as  pre-eminent  an  apostle  of  individuality  as  Presi- 
dent Eliot,  and  in  a  sense  the  two  are  tunneling  the  American  system 
of  education,  one  from  above  downward,  and  the  other  from  below 
upward. 

One  of  the  extraordinary  features  of  this  book  is  the  preface  by  the 
editor.  Commissioner  William  T.  Harris,  to  whom,  we  are  told,  is  due 
the  long  delay  in  the  appearance  of  this  volume.  Those  who  read  the 
preface  will  infer  that  in  the  editor's  opinion  there  is  nothing  to  com- 
mend in  the  book  ;  if  its  recommendations  were  carried  out  it  would 
produce  a  revolution,  and  that  it  belongs  to  the  ninety-five  percent,  of 
criticisms  by  reformers  of  whom  the  editor  evidently  has  increased  re- 
pugnance. He  has  given  along  list  of  changes  that  "  reformers  "  want, 
and  although  he  says  "  it  is  well  to  enter  upon  the  reading  of  books  of 
educational  reform,"  he  adds  that  this  should  be  supplemented  by  the 
study  of  the  history  of  education  as  a  sanative  and  corrective.  We  sug- 
gest to  the  many  readers  such  a  book  is  sure  to  have,  who  share  this 
disquietude  of  mind,  that  they  read  the  editor's  preface  both  before 
and  after  perusing  the  book,  and  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  with 
this  disinfectant  the  microbe  of  reform  can  do  no  harm. 

Source  Book  of  the  History  of  Education  for  the  Greek  and  Roman  Period,hy  Paui, 
Monroe.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1901.  pp.  515. 
Old  Greek  education  is  illustrated  by  selections  from  Plutarch, 
Thucydides  and  Plato ;  education  of  women  from  Xeuophon  ;  the  new 
Greek  education  from  the  Clouds,  Isocrates  and  the  Republic  ;  the 
Greek  theorists  by  extracts  from  the  Cyropaedia  ;  Aristotle,  Gregory, 
Cicero,  Suetonius,  Plautus,  Tacitus,  Nepos,  Aurelius,  Horace,  Martial, 
Seneca,  Pliny,  Juvenal,  and  Quintilian.  It  is  a  very  convenient  book, 
and  will  be  used  wherever  the  history  of  education  is  taught. 

Die  Mddcbenhochschulen  in  Amerika,  von  Johannes  Zikgi^er.  E.  F.  Thiene- 
mann,  Gotha,  1901.  pp.  66. 
The  writer  has  familiarized  himself  with  the  literature  and  the 
methods  and  ideals  of  colleges  for  women  in  America.  Some  of  them 
are  discussed  individually.  The  writer  has  evidently  small  sympathy 
with  the  culture  ideals  of  the  modern  woman  in  this  country. 

Die  bohere  Schullaufhahn  in  Preussen  statistisch  beleuchtet,  von  H.  WermbteR. 
E.  Kannengiesser,  Schalke,  1901.  pp.  66. 
The  age  at  which  Prussian  teachers  present  themselves  for  the  first 
professional  examination  is  studied  statistically  together  with  the  time 
previously  spent  in  preparation.  How  long  they  wait  for  appointment ; 
the  average  length  of  service;  the  salary,  etc., — all  these  topics  are 
concisely  presented  in  a  way  that  gives  a  very  good  picture  of  the 
career  of  the  higher  teachers  in  Prussia. 

Die  zebn  Gebote  des  Lebrers,  von  Karl  Moser.  Conrad  Kloss,  Hamburg, 
1891.  pp.  132. 
The.se  ten  commands  to  the  teacher  are  :  CO  Pray  to  nature  and  love 
children  more  than  self;  (2)  teach  so  that  the  pupil  always  loves  your 
instruction  ;  (3)  keep  the  body  as  healthful,  strong  and  dexterous  as 
the  ideal  of  nature  demands  ;  (4)  do  the  same  for  the  soul  ;  (5)  avoid 
abstract  language  forms;  r6)  make  the  child's  thought  clear  and  sharp; 
(7  and  8)  select  the  right  material  and  the  right  form  of  instruction, 
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this  considered  at  length  with  relation  to  Bible  history,  reading  and 
other  branches  ;  (9)  have  much  change;  and  (ro)  utilize  the  executive 
faculties. 

Der  Kampfum  das  humanistische  Gymnasium,  von  Otto  Kaemmei*.  Fr.Wilh. 
Grunow,  Leipzig,  1901,  pp.  96. 
This  plea  for  a  truly  humanistic  gymnasium  is  directed  against  false 
idealism  ;  the  claim  of  practical  studies  ;  and  gives  the  reader  a  good 
idea  of  the  point  of  view  of  a  typical,  vigorous,  but  conservative  gym- 
nasial  rector. 

The  Teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Secondary  School,  by  Charl,KS  E.  Ben- 
nett and  George  P.  Bristoi..     Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  New 
York,  1901.     pp.  336. 
The  most  remarkable  thing  about  this  book  is  the  plea  that  the  chief 
advantage  of  Latin  is  gained  for  students  of  average  ability  not  too  dry 
or  too  dull,  who  do  not  go  far  enough  in  their  study  of  it  to  read  it 
readily  enough  to  understand  it  without  translating.     No  topic,  save 
algebra,  is  studied  so  much  in  secondary  schools.  Formerly  it  was  pur- 
sued for  its  own  sake,  and  that  the  student  might  have  access  to  the 
great  masters  in  the  original,  but  the  chief  advantage  here  claimed  is 
that  it  is  a  direct  help  to  English.  Our  own  belief  is  the  exact  reverse, 
that  some  part  of  the  generally  deplored  bad   English  of  our  high 
schools  is  due  to  the  smattering  of  Latin,  and  can  be  identified  as 
translation  English. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Teaching  of  Addition  and  Subtraction,  by  A1.BERT  Duncan 
YocuM.  Avil  Printing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1901.  pp.  92. 
The  writer  has  made  an  interesting  effort  to  determine  the  mathe- 
matical contents  of  children's  minds  on  entering  school.  Although  18 
per  cent,  could  not  tell  how  many  hands  they  had,  48  per  cent,  did  not 
know  the  number  of  fingers  on  one  hand,  and  23  per  cent,  did  not 
know  the  number  of  legs  a  horse  had.  We  have  no  space  to  adequately 
characterize  this  interesting  and  important  study,  which  is  based  es- 
sentially on  the  genetic  method.  Sufiice  it  to  say  that  it  is  a  distinct 
and  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge,  and  is  rich  in  methodic  sug- 
gestions. 

Die  moderne  Geschichts-Unterricht,  von  Kari,  Lorenz.  R.  Oldenbourg, 
Miinchen,  1900.  pp.  t88. 
In  the  theoretical  part,  the  writer  discusses  the  point  of  view  of 
modern  historical  instruction,  and  then  passes  to  the  practical  part  in 
which  he  considers  the  material  to  be  selected  from  antiquity,  middle 
ages,  modern  times,  the  tests  of  the  modern  historical  view,  and  the 
burning  questions  of  the  present— social,  religious,  and  national. 

Die  Entwickelung  der  geographischen  Lehrmethoden  im  XVIII  und  XIX  Jahrhundert^ 
von  Christian  Gruber.  R.  Oldenbourg,  Miinchen,  1900.  pp.  253. 
The  first  part  treats  of  geography  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  the 
second  in  the  nineteenth ;  and  the  third  undertakes  to  state  the  pros- 
pects. School  geographies  are  declared  too  much  based  on  theory,  and 
it  is  urged  that  a  different  position  should  be  assigned  to  the  subject, 
and  it  must  be  free  from  useless  ballast.  It  begins  in  Heimatkunde 
and  excursions.  It  should  be  more  closely  connected  with  geology 
and  with  economic  charts,  and  the  genetic  treatment  is  strongly  advo- 
cated. 

Methodik  des  geographischen  Unterrichts  in  der  Vblksschule,  von  Ernst  Hupfer. 
Diirr,  Leipzig,  1901.     pp.  97. 
The  selection  of  material,  its  order,  point  of  departure  always  Hei- 
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matkunde,  the  method  first  by  object  lesson,  then  systematic,  and 
lastly  application,  the  use  of  aids,  the  culture  value,  and  finally  the 
history  of  geography  in  the  Volksschule  are  discussed. 

Report  on  Geography,  by  H.  S.  Tarbei,!.,  F.  F.  Murdoch,  and  L.  P.  Nash. 
New  England  Association  of  School  Superintendents,  November 
15.  1901.  Providence,  1901.     pp.  66. 

This  report,  we  are  told, was  evoked  by  an  address  of  Dr.  G.  Stanley 
Hall  before  the  Association  a  year  ago,  and  is  at  least  especially 
adapted  to  meet  his  objections.  It  discusses  what  geography  is,  its 
value,  aims,  the  old  and  the  new,  whether  it  is  a  science,  its  scope  and 
limitations,  relation  to  other  subjects,  and  with  a  general  syllabus  of 
work  for  a  few  grades,  and  a  list  of  reference  books  at  the  end.  It  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  a  subject  now  attracting  great  attention,  but 
is  essentially  conservative. 

The  Paidologtst.     Cheltenham,  England.     Vol.  Ill,  No.  3,  Nov.,  1901. 

Earl  Barnes  describes  the  contribution  of  C.  H.  Lake,  born  in  Lon- 
don in  1837,  as  a  "forgotten  student  of  child  study."  Dr.  Spalding's 
report  as  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  on  a  sys- 
tematic plan  of  child  study,  is  reproduced  in  fifteen  pages.  Miss  Louch 
publishes  a  fascinating  questionnaire  study  of  untruthfulness  in  chil- 
dren, generously  reminding  the  reader  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
absolute  truth,  our  own  vaunted  veracity  must  appear  but  as  the  shad- 
ow of  substance. 

Die  Psycbologie  des  Kindes  und  die  Scbule,  von  Benno  Erdmann.  Fr.  Cohen* 
Bonn,  1901.     pp.  51. 

In  this  lecture  the  author  attempts  to  briefly  describe  child  study  in 
Europe  and  America.  From  his  Herbartian  standpoint,  however,  he 
finds  little  in  it  for  school  or  science.  While  he  apparently  knows  or 
at  least  names  much  of  the  best  literature,  his  discussion  is  too  brief 
to  have  merit. 

The  Play  of  Man,  by  Karl  Groos.  Translated  with  the  author's  co-op- 
eration by  Elizabeth  L.  Baldwin,  with  a  preface  by  J.  Mark  Bald- 
win.    D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  New  York,  1901.     pp.  412. 

This  appears  in  every  way  to  be  an  admirable  translation  of  a  book 
extremely  well  worth  translating.  Professor  Baldwin  in  the  preface 
announces  that  all  his  main  suggestions  to  Professor  Groos  in  his  pref- 
ace to  the  earlier  volume  "The  Play  of  Animals"  have  been  accepted 
and  used  by  the  author  in  this  volume,  a  notable  thing  about  it  being 
the  modifications  of  its  criteria.  The  recommendations  of  Professor 
Baldwin's  dictionary  have  also  been  incorporated.  Thus,  the  psycho- 
logical world  is  slowly  coming  to  a  full  recognition  of  the  inestimable 
value  of  the  work  of  this  great  anticipator,  suggester,  and  recom- 
mender. 

Die  anormalen  lender  und  erziehUcbe  Behandhtng  in  Haus  und  Scbule,  von  Jean 
Demoor.     O.  Bonde,  Altenburg,  1901.     pp.  292. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  published  in  the  new  inter- 
national pedagogical  library  edited  by  Chr.  Ufer.  The  problem  of 
special  training  for  abnormal  children  and  its  scientific  basis  is  first 
discussed.  The  second  book  treats  of  the  differences  between  the  nor- 
mal and  abnormal  child;  the  third  of  the  methods  of  treating  children 
who  fall  behind;  the  fourth  gives  a  rationale  method.  The  volume 
concludes  with  a  valuable  bibliography. 
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The  Boy  Problem.  A  Study  in  Social  Pedagogy,  by  W11.1.IAM  Byron  Forbush. 
Introduction  by  G.  Stanley  Hall.  Second  Edition.  The  Pilgrim 
Press,  Boston,  1901.     pp.  194. 

7he  Mind  of  a  Child,  by  Ennis  Richmond.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co., 
New  York,  1901.  pp.  176. 
The  author  has  written  books  on  childhood  before  this,  and  deplores 
that  we  seem  drifting  from  the  subject  of  children  to  the  child.  He 
thinks  that  in  modern  methods  of  classifying  and  dissecting,  we  are 
losing  sight  of  the  most  important  side  of  childhood,  although  it  is 
not  plain  precisely  what  this  is.  He  is  impressed  by  the  solemn  re- 
sponsibilities of  parenthood  and  is  sure  that  morally  and  spiritually 
our  methods  might  be  improved.  His  book  has  no  index;  he  refers  to 
almost  no  literature,  but  through  eleven  headless  chapters,  develops 
a  very  wholesome  but  rather  common-place  and  hortatory  plea  for 
avoiding  cram,  recognizing  nature,  health,  etc. 

Uher  die  Ursache  des  Alters,\on  M.  Muehlmann.  J.  F.  Bergmann, Wies- 
baden, 1900.     pp.  195. 

To  Grls.  A  Budget  of  Letters,  by  HEiyOiSE  E.  HersEy.  Small,  Maynard 
and  Co.,  Boston,  1901.  pp.  247. 
This  book  has  grown  from  long  acquaintance  and  many  talks  with 
American  girls  by  an  experienced  and  very  successful  teacher.  They 
are  written  with  the  effort  to  give  girls  some  light  in  the  perplexity 
they  now  feel.  One  type  addressed  is  the  girl  who  has  decided  not  to 
go  to  college  but  only  to  the  better  sort  of  boarding  school;  the  others 
are  to  college  girls.  The  topics  are  grouped  under  the  captions  of  ed- 
ucation, social  relations,  personal  conduct. 

Our  Baby's  Journal,  No.  i  Hope,hy  "We  Two,"  M.  R.  and  F.  M.  Kerr. 
Edgewood  Press,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1901.  pp.  175. 
This  book  of  notes  by  a  father  and  mother  is  properly  dedicated  to 
all  home  makers  and  home  lovers  with  a  sweet  sense  of  fellowship  in 
high  and  holy  service.  The  notes  are  to  a  great  extent  practical,  but 
show  close  observation,  and  cannot  fail  to  interest  all  parents  who  have 
children  of  this  age.     The  notes  are  continued  to  the  age  of  five. 

Die  Kunst  im  Leben  des  Kindes.     E.  A.  SeEMANN,  Leipzig,  1901.     pp.  136. 
This  is  a  catalogue  of  an  exposition  committee  to  report  on  wall  dec- 
orations for  school  and  house,  on  children's  .picture  books,  and  on 
children's  drawings,  a  few  of  which  are  reproduced. 

I^ds  of  Many  Colors,  by  Grace  D.  Boylan  and  Ike  Morgan.    Jamieson- 
Higgins  Co.,  Chicago,  1901.     pp.  156. 
This  is  a  volume  of  poems,  every  page  of   which  is  illustrated  in 
brilliant  colors  symbolizing  child  life  among  more  than  twenty  differ- 
ent races,  with  their  lullabies  and  mother  songs. 

Die  christliche  IVahrheitsgewissheit  ihr  letzler  Grund  und  ihre  Entstehung,  von  L. 
IHMEI.S.  A.  Deichert,  Leipzig,  1901.  pp.  344. 
This  is  a  timely  and  important  treatise;  first  on  the  essence  of  cer- 
tainty from  Stoics  down ;  its  peculiar  meaning  in  the  church ;  how 
Luther,  the  early  pietists,  Franke  and  Hermann  regarded  it;  the  ob- 
jects of  self  deception;  faith  and  natural  knowledge;  faith  as  certainty 
of  the  truth  of  scripture,  etc. 

The  Destruction  of  Ancient  Rome.  A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Monuments,  by 
R0D01.F0  Lanciani.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1901.  pp. 
279. 

This  is  a  masterly  work  by  the  chief  authority  in  this  field,  who 
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here  sums  up  his  researches  in  regard  to  the  fate  of  the  buildings  and 
master-pieces  of  art  in  ancient  Rome. 

The  Ratiotial Speller,  by  Frank  J.  Diamond.     The  Macmillan  Co.,  New- 
York,  1901.     pp.  236. 

The  words  here  are  classified  upon  the  basis  of  similarity  of  form 
and  sound,  and  are  arranged  by  grades. 

The  McBride  Literature  and  Art  Books,  by  B.  Ei,i.EN  Burke.     Books  1-2-3, 

pp.  108,  124,  216.     Manual  for  Teachers.      Book  i,  pp.  83.     D.  H. 

McBritle  and  Co.,  New  York,  1900-1901. 

Perhaps  the  chief  feature  of  this  series  of  literature  and  art  books 

is  that  the  printed  word   is  not  explained  or  illustrated  by  a  picture. 

The  latter  are  independent  of  the  text  and  tell  their  own  story,  each 

furnishing  material  for  several  reading  and  language  lessons.     On  the 

whole  the  literary  selections,  although  we  believe  they  might  be  greatly 

improved,  seem  fairly  good. 

The  Stars  in  Song  and  Legend,  by  Jermain  G.  PORTER.      Ginn  and  Co., 
Boston,  1901.     pp.  129. 

The  Court  of  King  Arthur,  by  Wii,i,iam  H.  Frost.     Charles  Scribner's 
Suns,  New  York,  1901.     pp.  302. 
An  attractive  attempt  to  state  again  the  story  already  so  well  told  by 
Charles  Morris,  Farrington,  Bullfinch  and  others. 

Italian  Sculpture  of  the  Renaissance,  hy  L.  J.  Freeman.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York,  1901.  pp.  212. 
After  twenty  pages  on  the  enjoyment  of  sculpture,  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  early  Renaissance  are  described,  with  special  chapters  on 
The  Origins,  the  Pisani  ;  Jacobo  della  Quercia  ;  Ghiberti ;  Donatello  ; 
Luca  della  Robbia ;  the  minor  sculptors  in  marble  and  the  bronze 
workers.  In  the  later  Renaissance,  treated  in  part  two,  the  two  San- 
sovini ;  Giovanni  da  Bologna  ;  Benvenuto  Cellini ;  Michelangelo  and 
sculpture  outside  of  Tuscany.  Over  forty  full  page  photographic  illus- 
trations are  inserted,  and  a  valuable  bibliograpy  is  appended. 

The  Chinese  Boy  and  Girl,  by  Isaac  Taylor  Headland.  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co.,  New  York,  1901.  pp.  176. 
This  is  eminently  a  holiday  book,  and  its  author  is  connected  with 
the  Peking  University.  The  margins  are  in  brown  and  blue  tinted 
decorations,  and  nearly  every  page  has  one  or  more  illustrations,  some 
of  which  are  photographs  of  Chinese  paintings. 

A  History  of  the  Orient  and  Greece,  by  George  Willis  Botsford.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1901.  pp.  383. 
This  is  a  very  interesting  book  copiously  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs, views,  and  plans  from  both  ancient  and  modern  Greece,  with 
convenient  marginal  headings,  chronological  table,  questions,  bib- 
liography and  index. 

The  Art  of  Teaching,  by  Emerson  E.  White.  American  Book  Co.,  New 
York,  1901.  pp.  306. 
This  veteran  author  is  here  at  his  best,  and  although  we  cannot  use 
the  hyperbolic  phrases  of  the  book  notice  sent  already  printed  for  in- 
sertion, we  can  give  the  volume  hearty  commendation.  Although  we 
differ  rather  widely  from  many  of  his  methods  and  deem  them  some- 
times antiquated  or  mechanical,  there  is  everywhere  such  seriousness 
of  purpose,  such  familiarity  with  the  inner  work  of  class  rooms,  and 
such  a  sincere  desire  to  utilize  what  is  new  while  giving  up  nothing 
of  the  old,  that  the  work  is  sure  to  stimulate  and  instruct  every 
reader. 
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A  Topical  Discussion  of  Geography,  by  W.  C.  T>oub.     The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York,  1901.     pp.  57. 

The  work  of  each  grade  is  briefly  described,  but  nearly  all  should  be 
placed  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  All  the  references  are  to 
Tarr  and  McMurry. 

Ttme  Table  of  Modern  Historjy  A.  D.  400-1870,  by  M.  Morison.  The  Mac- 
millan Co.,  New  York,  1901. 
This  is  a  magnificent  piece  of  work,  and  should  be  a  part  of  the 
apparatus  of  every  high  school  and  college  where  history  is  taught.  It 
is  the  method  of  parallel  columns,  with  dates  every  ten  or  for  the  last 
four  hundred  years,  five  years  ;  with  convenient  lists  of  emperors, 
kings,  sultans,  and  popes ;  a  valuable  two  page  general  chart  of  an- 
cient and  modern  history  ;  a  copious  index  and  nine  colored,  his- 
torical maps. 

The  First  Book  of  Moses  called  Genesis.    Edited  by  A.  H.  Sayce.    J.  M.  Dent 
and  Co.,  London,  1901.     pp.  170. 

This  forefruit  is  the  promise  of  a  very  attractive  and  popular  series. 
Its  standpoint  is  represented  by  a  statement  of  the  editor  in  the  in- 
troduction that  "recent  archaeological  research  has  thus  shown  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  Pentateuch  should  not  be  substantially  a 
work  of  the  age,  to  which  tradition  assigns  it.  Still  less  reason  is  there 
for  holding  that  the  narratives  it  contains  are  not  historically  true," 
although  like  most  histories,  it  is  a  compilation  bearing  the  stamp  of 
individual  authorship  and  of  subordination  of  the  material  to  the 
point  of  view. 

Mutterschaft  und  geisUge  Arbeit,  von  Ade;i<^  Gerhard  und  HsiyiBNJ^ 
Simon.  Georg  Reimer,  Berlin,  1901.  pp.  333. 
The  first  part  discusses  the  physical  nature  of  woman  and  the  rela- 
ti9ns  of  the  mother's  calling  to  mental  work, which  must  be  restricted 
in  the  interests  of  maternity.  Motherhood  is  discussed  in  relation  to 
the  theater,  music,  plastic  art,  poetry,  science,  essays  and  journalism. 
According  to  the  author's  census,  fifty-one  per  cent,  of  those  who  at- 
tained eminence  in  the  above  lines  are  unmarried,  but  the  conclusion 
is  that  mental  work  does  not  injure  either  fertility  or  nursing.  The 
basis  was  420  experts  as  compared  with  407  mothers.  The  names  of 
the  experts  are  appended. 

Life  and  How  to  Live  It,  by  Auretta  Roys  Ai^drich.  Drexel  Biddle, 
Philadelphia,  1901.  pp.  186. 
Life  can  be  reconstructed  ;  the  mistakes  and  diseases  of  civilization 
remedied  ;  and  we  can  thus  revert  to  primitive,  unconscious  simplicity 
by  regulating  all  our  rhythms,  by  proper  hygiene  and  exercise.  The 
most  striking  things  about  the  book  are  the  full-page  illustrations  of 
attitudes  and  the  absurd  and  very  ugly  faces  the  author  thinks  neces- 
sary in  order  to  free  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  or,  in  her 
phraseology,  to  liberate  them. 

The  Education  of  Teachers,  by  W.  H.  Payne.  B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing 
Co.,  Richmond,  1901.  pp.  272. 
The  above  is  the  title  of  the  first  essay.  The  others  are  entitled 
wholesome  culture,  the  policy  of  benevolence,  teaching  a  spiritual  not 
a  mechanical  art,  teachers  to  be  educated  not  trained,  education  ac- 
cording to  nature,  theory  of  educational  values,  equity  in  examinations, 
the  universal  vocation  and  the  theory  of  life. 
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A  Manual  of  School  Hygiene,  by  Edward  W.  Hope  and  Edgar  A. 
Browne.  University  PrevSs,  Cambridge,  1901.  pp.  207. 
The  liy,i;ieue  of  childhood,  so  far  as  affected  by  the  circumstances  of 
school  life  especially  in  large  towns,  is  a  problem  now  well  before  the 
attention  of  educators.  In  this  little  book  the  practical  precepts  are 
well  selected  and  concisely  presented. 

A  Scbenie  for  Qass  Study  and  Readings  in  the   Bible  from  the  Standpoint  of  the 

Higher  Criticism,  by  WAI.TER  L.  Shei^don.     Unity   Publishing  Co., 

Chicago,  1901.     pp.4236. 

The  grounds  covered  here  is  the  prophets,  historical  books  and  the 

New  Testament.     A  r^sum^  of  salient  features,  authorities,  standpoint 

and  mode  of  treatment  is  given  for  each,  with  chronologies,  etc.     The 

work  is  a  valuable  contribution. 

Notes  on  Child  Study,  by  Edward  Lee  Thorndike.  Columbia  University 
Contributions  to  Philosophy,  Psychology  and  Education,  Vol. 
VIII,  Nos.  3-4.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  June,  1901.  pp. 
157.     Price,  $1.00.  * 

The  Association  of  American  Universities.  Journal  of  Proceedings  and  Ad- 
dresses of  the  First  and  Second  Annual  Conferences  Held  at  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  February  27-28,  1900,  and  February  26-28,  1901. 
Published  by  the  Association,  1901.     pp.  50. 

The  Cable  Story  Book.  Selections  for  School  Reading.  Edited  by  Mary  E. 
Burt  and  Lucy  L.  Cable.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  1899. 
pp.  176. 

The  Blaisdell  Speller.  Complete.  By  Etta  A.  Bi.aisdei.1,  and  Mary  F. 
BlaisdelIv.     The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1901.     pp.  208. 

Elementary  Geometry  Plane  and  Solid,  by  Thomas  F.  Hoi^Gate.  The  Mac- 
millan Co.,  New  York,  1901.     pp.  440.     Price,  |i.io. 

The  Boy's  Odyssey,  by  Wai^ter  C.  Perry.     Macmillan  and  Co.,  London, 
1901.     pp.  204. 
This  charming  book  was  originally  written  for  the  amusement  of  the 
author's  seven  year  old  son,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.     Its  simple  lan- 
guage makes  it  easy  to  read  and  effective  when  heard,  even  for  adults. 

Around  the '^ Pan''  with  Uncle  Hank.  His  Trip  through  the  Pan-American  Expo- 
sition, by  Thomas  Fi^eming.  The  Nut  Shell  Pulishiug  Co.,  New 
York,  1901.     pp.  262. 

Help  to  Self  Help.  One  year's  work  of  the  People's  University  Extension 
Society.     New  York,  1901.     pp.  120. 

The  Laurel  Song  Book,  edited  by  W.  L.  Tomi^ins.  C.  C.  Birchard  and  Co., 
Boston,  1901.     pp.  324. 

Herbert  Spencer  et  V Education  Scientijlque,  par  Gabriei.  Compayr^.  Paul 
Delaplane,  Paris,     pp.  116. 

Report  of  the  Third  Annual  Conference  of  the  Association  of  Catholic 
Colleges  of  the  United  States,  held  in  St.  James'  Hall,  Chicago, 
April  10,  II,  and  12,  1901.  Catholic  University  Press,  Washington, 
1901.     pp.  136. 

Schleiermachers  Lehre  von  der  Volksschule  im  Zusammenhanze  mit  seiner  Pbilosopbie, 
von  Erich  Lahse.    Julius  Klinkhardt,  Leipzig,  1901.     pp.  87. 

La  Mere  de  la  Marquise,  par  Edmond  About.  Wm.  R.  Jenkins,  New 
York.     pp.  148. 
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New  England  States.  Supplementary  Volume,  by  Phii,i,ip  Emerson.  (Tarr 
and  McMurry  Geographies).  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1901. 
pp.  128. 

B-iedrich  Nietzsche  und  die  Neuromantik,  von  Georg  Tantzscher.  J.  E. 
Kriiger,  Dorpat,  1900.     pp.  102. 

Nietzsche,  von  Wii,hei<m  SchachT.  Schmid  and  Francke,  Bern,  1901. 
pp.  161. 

Der  yblksschullehrer,  von  F.  O.  Wai^THER.  H.  B.  Schulze,  Dresden,  1899. 
pp.  94. 

Lessons  in  Elementary  Grammar,  by  GEORGE  A.  Mirick.  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York,  1901.     pp.  155. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice.  IVilliam  Shakespeare.  Edited  by  Frederick  Man- 
ley.  (The  Laurel  Classics).  C.  C.  Birchard  and  Co.,  Boston, 
1901.     pp.  186. 
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EDITORIAL. 


In  the  first  article  the  editor  attempts  to  formulate  certain 
principles  of  Sunday  School  teaching,  and  especially  to  bring 
the  laws  now  known  concerning  adolescence  to  bear  in  this 
field.     He  seeks  to  establish  eight  fundamental  principles. 

A  French  psychologist  some  years  ago  declared  that  to  watch 
a  fly's  entire  activity  during  one  day  would  be  a  valuable  sci- 
entific study.  Professor  Dresslar  has  done  far  better  in  trying 
a  similar  method  upon  an  infant  for  a  single  morning. 

Miss  Wyckofi"'s  study  is  confessedly  limited  in  its  scope  and 
chiefly  suggestive  in  its  value.  It  sheds  new  light  upon  a  subject 
upon  which  we  have  now  a  growing  body  of  literature;  viz., 
what  children  at  different  ages  hope  to  be  and  do  when  they 
are  adult. 

Supervisor  Hollis  presents  some  valuable  statistics  from  sev- 
enty-two State  normal  schools,  showing  the  similarities  and 
diversities  in  the  methods  of  practice  teaching  in  various  depart- 
ments. 

Professor  Monroe  has  lately  returned  from  a  year  in  Europe, 
and  records  a  few  interesting  observations  of  his  very  active 
and  evidently  profitable  year  there. 

Librarian  Louis  N.  Wilson  continues  for  the  year  19CX)  his 
valuable  and  unique  bibliography  of  child  study. 

Professor  Burnham  draws  a  very  interesting  picture  of  one 
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of  the  best  humanistic  teachers — Vittorino  da  Feltre — who  was 
called  to  the  chair  at  Padua  in  1422. 

Miss  Dolbear  presents  her  fresh,  interesting  and  independent 
thoughts  on  the  education  of  women. 

Book  notices  and  the  annual  index  follow. 


SOME  FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  SUNDAY 
SCHOOL  AND  BIBLE  TEACHING. 


By  G.  Stani^by  Hai.1,. 


One  of  the  best  educational  signs  of  the  times  is  a  growing 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  Sabbath  School  and  the  greatly 
increased  attention  given  to  all  methods  of  religious  training 
for  childhood  and  youth.  Perhaps  never  have  the  limitations 
of  the  Sunday  School  in  the  way  of  scant  professional  training 
for  teachers  as  well  as  in  time  and  attendance  been  more  keenly 
felt  or  the  demand  for  an  improvement  upon  existing  methods 
been  more  urgent  than  now.  This  is  seen  in  many  new  tentative 
methods  and  schemes;  some  by  scholars  which  usually  lack 
adaptation;  others  by  non  experts  animated  by  zeal  and  love 
of  imparting  the  blessings  of  religion  to  childhood,  but  liable 
to  lack  in  knowledge  or  pedagogical  quality. 

Those  of  us  who  are  in  quest  of  something  better  ought  first 
of  all  to  pay  the  heartiest  tribute  of  gratitude  to  all  those  who 
have  contributed  to  present  current  systems,  which  were  an 
immeasurable  advance  over  those  which  preceded  them,  and  I 
wish  first  of  all  to  say  with  the  greatest  earnestness  if  in  some 
of  the  positions  taken  in  these  articles  I  differ  from  present 
usages,  it  is  not  without  a  profound  sense  of  gratitude  and  ob- 
ligation to  previous  workers  and  with  the  recognition  that  it  is 
their  work  that  has  made  further  progress  imperative  or  even 
possible. 

As  a  special  teacher  and  student  of  the  human  soul  as  well  as 
of  education,  religious  teaching  has  long  been  a  center  of  in- 
terest, and  several  of  my  best  students  have  at  my  suggestion 
published  careful  and  comprehensive  studies  of  different  as- 
pects of  the  subject.^  Indeed  psychology  presents  a  new  stand- 
point in  looking  primarily  at  the  nature,  needs  and  power  of  the 
growing  soul  of  childhood  during  its  successive  stages,  and 
in  basing  methods  upon  this  knowledge.    In  what  follows,  the 

^The  New  Life:  A  Study  of  Regeneration,  by  Arthur  H.Daniels, 
Amer.Jour.  of  Psych.,  Oct.,  1893,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  61-106. 

Sunday  School  Work  and  Bible  Study  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Peda- 
gogy, by  A.  Caswell  Ellis,  Ped.  Sent.,  June,  1896,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  363-412. 

Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  Adolescence,  by  E.  G.  Lancaster,  Ped. 
Sent.,  July,  1897,  Vol.  V,  pp.  61-128. 

Children's  Interest  in  the  Bible,  by  George  E.  Dawson,  Ped.  Sent., 
July,  1900,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  151-178. 
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writer  must  seek  indulgence  if  occasionally  in  the  interest  of 
brevity  he  seem  sometimes  dogmatic.  The  purpose  is  to  define 
a  few  fundamental  principles  that  rest  upon  solid  psycho-peda- 
gogical foundations,  and  to  plead  for  such  modifications  in 
present  methods,  text-books,  etc.,  as  are  necessary  to  conform 
to  these.  I  know  of  no  previous  attempts,  unless  in  part  some 
of  those  just  referred  to,  to  appeal  to  the  principle  of  psycho- 
genesis,  and  while  the  following  attempt  no  doubt  shares  the 
limitations  of  all  first  efforts  in  new  directions  in  a  great  field, 
I  have  slowly  grown  to  have  much  confidence  upon  the  follow- 
ing principles,  as  resting  upon  solid  psycho-pedagogical  foun- 
dations, according  to  which  I  think  all  methods,  text-books 
and  helps  should  be  made. 

I.  The  Old  Testament  should  predominate  over  the  New 
for  boys  and  girls  before  the  dawn  of  adolescence.  This  by 
no  means  excludes  instruction  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
New  Testament,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  relative  time  and  energy, 
I  know  of  no  scheme  of  Bible  work  that  has  recognized  this 
principle,  which  is  very  plain  from  our  present  knowledge  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  different  stages  of  youthful  devel- 
opment. Although  this  had  been  repeatedly  said  before,  it  was 
reserved  for  Professor  George  E.  Dawson,  of  the  Bible  Normal 
College  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  to  supply  statistical 
data.^  He  circulated  some  14,000  questionnaires  and  from  the,  it 
must  be  confessed,  all  too  meagre  returns  he  received,  con- 
structed a  curve  of  the  interests  of  American  Evangelical  Sun- 
day School  children,  from  which  it  appears  that  at  the  age  of 
eight  some  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  seventy-two  per 
cent,  of  the  girls  are  more  interested  in  the  New  Testament 
than  in  the  Old.  About  a  year  later  the  lines  cross  indicating 
equal  interest,  and  from  thence  interest  in  the  New  Testament 
declines  till  a  minimum  of  thirty-two  per  cent,  is  reached  for 
boys  at  fourteen,  and  for  girls  thirty  per  cent,  at  twelve,  after 
which  the  New  Testament  interest  increases  steadily  at  least 
to  the  age  of  twenty,  where  his  census  ends. 

It  is  a  cardinal  principle  of  pedagogy  that  interest  is  the  best 
index  of  capacity  or  pedagogical  ripeness.  It  is,  like  hunger, 
an  expression  of  need.  Literature  abounds  in  illustrations  of 
the  vastly  greater  rapidity  and  ease  of  every  kind  of  education 
when  interest  is  enlisted,  and  of  the  superficial  and  even  health- 
destroying  effect  of  knowledge  forced  on  minds  deficient  in  in- 
terest. While  shallow  interests  can  be  easily  generated  by 
adults,  whose  inevitable  weakness  it  is  to  mistake  the  sem- 
blance for  the  thing,  the  deeper,  more  irrepressible  instincts 
that  need  no  solicitation  are  the  only  organs  of  true  appercep- 

*  Children's  Interest  in  the  Bible,  Pedagogical  Seminary,  July,  1900. 
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tion  and  of  permanent  acquisition.  The  nascent  seasons,  when 
the  soul  is  ripe  for  the  impregnation  of  sacred  truth,  which  are 
now  being  determined  for  the  various  secular  studies  as  all  con- 
ditioning and  dominant,  are  the  seasons  of  the  efflorescence  of 
interests.  Interest  is  the  first  manifestation  of  superior  talent 
and  genius,  to  follow  which  leads  to  eminence  and  to  neglect 
which  makes  children  commonplace  and  monotonously  uni- 
form. For  pedagogy,  indeed,  interest  is  a  word  which  looms 
up  almost  like  the  mighty  word  faith  for  the  Christian.  Nor 
is  it  psychologically  unlike  faith  in  its  generic,  but  only  in  its 
specific  qualities.  It  predisposes  to  knowledge,  insight  and 
belief,  and  each  stage  of  childhood  and  youth  is  marked  by  its 
own  set  of  dominant  interests  or  "nascent  periods"  to  neg- 
lect which  is  almost  like  grieving  and  sinning  away  the  visita- 
tions of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

To  teach  the  young  we  must  go  to  them  and  take  them  as 
they  are,  understanding  their  weakness,  limitations  and  ignor- 
ance with  the  deepest  sympathy ;  we  must  turn  our  backs  reso- 
lutely upon  the  standpoint  of  the  adult  and  not  ofiend  the  lit- 
tle ones.  If  the  burning  words  of  Jesus  suggesting  the  fit 
penalty  for  those  who  do  so  were  a  sentence  to  be  literally 
executed,  mill  stones  would  be  in  great  demand.  "  Daniel  in 
the  Lions'  Den  ' '  was  the  most  attractive  scene  in  all  the  Bible 
to  boys,  who  associated  him  with  lion  tamers  in  menage- 
ries, with  Daniel  Boone,  etc.  David  and  Goliath  thrills  the 
boyish  heart  because  it  is  a  fight  ending  in  blood,  and  the  vic- 
tory of  the  smaller  but  better  man,  and  because  the  sling  in- 
terest culminates  at  that  age.  Many  boys,  as  they  confess,  are 
interested  in  the  crucifixion  at  this  age  because  it  is  an  execu- 
tion, and  they  bring  to  it  some  of  the  same  zest  with  which 
they  read  the  newspaper  columns  of  hangings  and  murders. 
Samson,  the  Hebrew  Hercules,  is  an  especial  favorite  when 
the  athletic  pulse  begins  to  beat  high  just  before  the  teens, 
and  the  romance  of  Joseph's  life  appeals  to  them  far  more 
deeply  than  that  of  the  precociously  pious  Samuel.  The  inci- 
dents in  the  lives  of  Abraham,  Moses,  Saul,  David,  Joshua, 
Balaam,  Elijah,  Elisha  and  Jacob;  manna  and  the  quails,  the 
brazen  serpent,  and  later  stories  of  Ahab,  Jonah,  Ruth,  Es- 
ther; Cain  and  Abel  as  illustrating  the  agricultural  and  the 
pastoral  stage;  the  captivity  and  return;  some  of  the  prophets 
some  items  of  the  law;  awaken  interest  in  an  order  yet  to 
be  more  definitely  and  minutely  determined. 

Children  of  this  age  lead  a  life  eminently  objective;  they 
look  outward  and  should  not  be  encouraged  to  look  inward. 
They  love  exciting  events,  battles,  the  flood  and  tower.  They 
admire  character,  for  this  is  an  age  of  intense  hero  worship, 
and  interest   in   persons   is   necessary  to   animate   interest   in 
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causes,  ideas,  all  geographical  localities,  ceremonials,  etc.  It 
is  the  age,  too,  of  justice;  all  studies  of  the  rules  of  games  show 
that  the  ideals  of  fair  play  are  never  higher  or  stronger.  Boy- 
punishment  for  overstepping  the  law  of  justice  is  remorseless 
and  sometimes  cruel.  The  sense  of  law  looms  up  in  human 
life  long  before  that  of  the  Gospel.  The  Old  Testament,  too, 
has  a  far  greater  variety  of  striking  events,  a  greater  wealth  of 
history,  a  larger  repertory  of  persons,  dramatic  and  romantic 
incidents.  Moreover,  this  is  the  stage  of  life  when  the  boy, 
who  repeats  and  recapitulates  in  his  development  the  entire  life 
of  the  race,  is  at  the  same  stage  in  which  Old  Testament  events 
live,  move  and  have  their  being.  Fear,  anger,  jealousy,  hate, 
revenge,  but  not  love,  are  strong  and  often  dominant.  The 
lower  motive  powders  of  human  nature,  which  furnish  the  main- 
springs of  life,  are  now  being  developed,  and  the  age  for  un- 
folding the  higher  powers,  which  control  and  direct  these 
aright,  has  not  yet  come.  The  more  we  come  to  understand  the 
real  nature  and  interests  of  boy  life;  how  this  period  is  pre-emi- 
nently the  age  of  drill  and  discipline  and,  if  so  dangerous  a  word 
might  be  used,  of  a  higher  animality,  egoism  and  selfishness, 
when  currents  of  support,  knowledge  and  guidance  all  flow  to 
the  child,  and  the  sense  of  earthly  may  gradually  emerge  into 
one  of  a  heavenly  parentage  that  is  wise,  somewhat  stern  and 
not  precipitately  longing  to  forgive,  not  too  easily  swayed  by 
petitions  or  tears,  if  ever  so  vague  nevertheless  giving  a  kind 
of  resonator  re-enforcement  to  parental  authority,  wise  enough, to 
compel  acquiescence  at  least  in  the  depths  of  the  soul,  and, 
even  though  training  may  seem  severe,  with  hope  and  trust  at 
the  bottom, — the  more  we  shall  realize  that  the  nature  and 
needs  of  this  boy  stage  of  life  are  so  well  met  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment that  they  actually  supply  a  new  and  very  cogent  con- 
firmation and  proof  of  its  supreme  pedagogical  quality,  which 
has  never  yet  been  recognized. 

We  have  long  been  taught  that  the  Old  Testament  prepares 
for  the  New;  that  what  lay  concealed  in  the  former  stands  re- 
vealed in  the  latter,  but  in  our  Bible  teaching  we  have  not 
only  ignored  this  obvious  fact  and  confused  the  two  without 
any  reason,  but  have  sometimes  reversed  this  law  as  if  the  New 
Testament  were  the  only  introduction  to  the  Old.  We  are  told 
that  Christ  came  in  the  fullness  of  time,  but  our  Sunday 
School  authorities  would  seem  to  imply  that  he  made  a  mis- 
take which  they  must  correct,  and  in  this  they  violate  a  cardi- 
nal principle  of  Christianity  itself.  Again  the  Old  Testament 
is  taught  as  full  of  prelusions  and  prophetic  anticipations  of 
something  higher;  in  exactly  the  same  way  boyhood  is  per- 
meated with  premonitions  of  the  great  new  birth  of  adoles- 
cence, and  in  this  respect  the  Old  Testament  prepares  for  the 
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New.  All  this  is  true  whether  we  interpret  the  Old  Testa- 
ment literally  as  old  or  allow  the  new  higher  criticism,  which 
gives  such  diflferent  interpretation  of  the  stages  of  development 
of  Jehovah  worship  and  the  rise  and  function  of  prophecy.  Th**- 
Old  Testament  is  the  most  vivid  and  complete  picture  of  the 
development  of  the  moral  and  religious  consciousness  of  the 
race;  here  the  Semitic  mind  most  exceeds  the  Aryan,  and  it 
affords  a  wise  and  pedagogic  proportion  of  immanence  and 
transcendence.  It  stimulates  profoundly  the  sentiments  of  awe 
and  reverence  on  which  religion  rests  in  the  human  soul  and 
which  precede  the  dawn  of  the  altruistic  impulses.  Hence 
while  the  prophecies  are  not  yet  appreciated,  Job  and  the  wis- 
dom books  and  Psalms  not  fully  comprehended,  and  therefore 
should  not  receive  the  chief  stress  of  instruction,  even  their 
influence  should  be  felt  and  is  deeply  formative. 

II.  The  second  and  somewhat  complementary  principle  is 
that  the  New  Testament  is  chiefly  for  adolescence.  Jesus  was 
animated  by  the  great  principle  of  love  and  self  sacrifice,  and 
these  motives  cannot  be  comprehended  by  the  mind  or  deeply 
felt  by  the  heart  until  the  dawn  of  that  great  physical  regen- 
eration, when  love  takes  up  the  harp  of  life  and  smites  on  all 
the  chords  at  once,  the  very  recent  study  of  which  from  so  many 
points  of  view  marks  an  important  epoch  in  our  knowledge  of 
the  development  of  the  human  soul.  To  understand  the  broad 
and  deep  import  of  this  principle,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some 
knowledge  of  writers  like  Marro,  I^ancaster,  Burnham,  Leuba, 
Starbuck,  Coe,  and  perhaps  a  score  of  others,  who  have  so  re- 
cently contributed  to  this  great  turning  point  of  life  from  the 
predominance  of  ego-centric  to  altro-centric  motives.  Into  this 
I  cannot  enter  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  boys  before  twelve 
or  fourteen  have  normally  little  real  interest  in  the  character, 
life  or  teachings  of  Jesus,  and  it  is  a  bad  sign  if  they  do.  There 
is  little  in  their  souls  that  responds  to  the  Gospel.  Here  again 
it  is  easy  to  work  up  a  superficial  interest  as  a  Sunday  School 
artifact,  but  this  is  because  of  the  long  historic  and  instinctive 
subjection  of  child  to  adult  life.  The  danger  is  that  precocious 
interest  in  Jesus  will  result  in  conceptions  of  his  character  and 
work  that  will  dwarf  more  adequate  ideas  later,  and  that  a 
premature  interest  in  him  will  interfere  with  the  great  deepen- 
ing and  enlargement  of  the  affectional  nature  which  the  early 
teens  bring.  Juvenile  piety  in  any  drastic  sense  is  always  a 
dangerous  thing.  Boy  Christians  illustrate  John  Stuart  Mill's 
description  of  very  early  risers  who  are  conceited  all  the  fore- 
noon and  dull  and  uninteresting  all  the  afternoon  and  evening 
of  life.  Much  current  Sunday  School  inculcation  is  psycho- 
pedagogically  analogous  to  trying  to  teach  boys  of  this  age  the 
nature  and  responsibilities  of  married  life.     Precocious  training 
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before  the  advent  of  its  proper  nascent  period  is  always  open  to 
two  grave  objections;  the  first  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  teach 
by  labored  methods  what  would  come  of  itself  later,  and  sec- 
ond it  leads  to  a  preformation  and  preoccupation  of  both  heart 
and  brain  that  rub  the  bloom,  zest  and  force  off  these  subjects, 
so  that  when  the  time  is  ripe  they  seem  stale  or  deflowered  of 
interest,  and  are  met  with  indifference  and  ennui.  Third  and 
worst  of  all  narrow  childish  images,  conceptions  and  thought 
forms  are  already  developed  and  made  so  hard  and  rigid  by  the 
great  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  that  their  trans- 
formation is  difiicult.  Who  has  not  been  struck  by  the  falsetto 
notes  in  prayer  meeting  and  in  descriptions  of  religious  experi- 
ences, which  remind  us  of  the  old  reading  book  poem  of  ' '  Ora- 
tor Puff  "  with  two  tones  to  his  voice.  It  is  the  calamity  of 
Christianity  that  its  ideas  and  experiences  are  too  often  char- 
acterized by  notes  of  infantalism  due  to  arrested  religious  de- 
velopment. Just  as  we  can  spoil  hand  writing  by  forcing  it  too 
early  and  condemn  to  life  long  school  tricks,  like  finger  count- 
ing, by  laying  too  early  stress  on  arithmetic,  etc.,  so  in  relig- 
ious instruction  there  are  the  same  dangers,  but  vastly  greater 
and  more  calamitous. 

No  doubt  some  children  can  be  taught  to  love  Jesus  as  a 
kindly,  sympathetic  being  very  early  in  life,  and  at  puberty  this 
sentiment  can  be  normally  deepened  and  broadened  without 
any  radical  change  of  nature,  but  child  piety  is  another  and 
very  dangerous  thing.  Children  have  a  strong  animal  and  even 
vegetable  nature  upon  the  full  development  of  which  in  its 
season  as  much  depends  as  upon  the  growth  of  the  stalk  which 
is  to  bear  the  flower  and  fruit,  the  foundations  for  the  house, 
or  the  fundamental  to  accessory  muscles.  Here  again  modern 
pedagogy  and  psycho-genesis  have  a  vast  wealth  of  confirma- 
tory material  which  can  only  be  referred  to  here. 

On  the  other  hand  adolescence  is  marked  by  experiences  and 
temptations  unknown  before.  It  has  the  gravest  dangers.  The 
curve  of  criminality  rises  rapidly,  and  the  large  number  of 
most  frequent  commitments  to  various  penal  institutions  is 
greatest  in  the  later  teens.  It  is  the  time  when  the  ancestral 
traits  of  character  appear.  New  tendencies,  serious  plans  for 
the  future,  sympathy,  pity,  philanthropy,  and  the  social  feel- 
ings generally  are  either  newly  born  or  greatly  reinforced. 
This  is  the  time  when  Jesus' s  character,  example  and  teaching 
is  most  needed.  He  was  himself  essentially  an  adolescent,  ap- 
pearing in  the  temple  at  the  early  oriental  dawn  of  this  period, 
and  dying  hardly  past  the  age  of  its  completion  when  the  apex 
of  manhood  was  reached.  This  is  the  golden  period  of  life  when 
all  that  is  greatest  and  best  in  heart  and  will  are  at  their 
strongest.     If  the  race  ever  advances  to  higher  levels,  it  must 
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be  by  the  increments  at  this  stage,  for  all  that  follows  it  is 
marked  by  decline.  Jesus  came  to  and  for  adolescents,  in  a 
very  special  and  peculiar  and  till  lately  not  understood  sense, 
and  just  as  it  is  pedagogically  wrong  to  force  him  upon  child- 
hood it  is  wrong  not  to  teach  him  to  adolescents.  Their  need 
is  so  great  as  to  constitute  a  mission  motive  of  even  more 
warmth  and  force  than  those  that  now  prevail.  No  matter 
for  what  creed,  race  or  degree  of  civilization,  and  no  matter 
what  we  think  about  his  deity  or  even  the  veracity  of  the 
record,  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no  career  or  character  in 
history  or  literature  that  so  fully  meets  the  deepest  needs,  sup- 
plements the  weaknesses  and  defects,  and  strengthens  all  the 
good  impulses  of  this  period  as  his.  This  I  can  urge  with  a  full 
heart  and  mind  upon  Turk,  Jew,  atheist  or  idolater,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  every  one  well  trained  and  instructed  in  modern  psy- 
chology and  pedagogy  could  do  the  same  even  though  he 
denied  all  the  supernatural  traits  and  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Jesus  or  even  thought  him  a  myth.  He  could  still  say  this 
grand  tradition  or  ideal  is  true  to  the  human  heart  and  experi- 
ence because  it  finds  it  and  saves  it  better  than  anything  else 
at  this  stage. 

Here  again  Professor  Dawson's  curves  are  full  of  interest.  If 
it  is  surprising  to  see  the  development  of  Old  Testament  inter- 
ests before  puberty,  and  that  under  conditions  which  lead  us 
to  believe  would  be  far  more  marked  if  the  Old  and  New 
had  an  equal  chance  with  the  children,  it  is  still  more  striking 
to  see  the  rapid  rise  of  the  curve  of  interest  in  Jesus  from  fourteen 
on  to  twenty  with  which  year  his  census  stops.  Paul  arouses 
almost  no  interest  whatever  at  this  age  save  a  slight  one  for 
girls  after  eighteen.  There  is  little  in  his  life  save  the  viper 
incident  that  appeals  to  boyhood,  little  in  his  character  and 
ICvSS  in  all  his  writings  that  appeals  to  youth.  The  place  for 
stress  upon  his  work  is  later.  The  rest  of  the  New  Testament 
is  essentially  adolescent,  and  this  nascent  period  is  a  day  of 
grace  which  must  not  be  sinned  away.  No  age  is  capable  of 
such  hearty  unreserved  devotion  to  Jesus  as  adolescence.  The 
sublimity  of  his  teachings  and  his  motives,  the  meanings  of 
many  of  the  fifty  parables,  the  Messianic  expectation  now  real- 
ized like  the  prophetic  dreams  of  boyhood  at  the  advent  of  this 
age,  the  temptation,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  character 
of  John  and  Peter,  which  in  the  Dawson  census  are  preferred 
even  to  that  of  Jesus,  the  heroism  in  the  face  of  danger,  the 
complete  devotion  that  sacrifices  life  itself  for  what  is  dearer 
than  life,  the  slow  development  of  a  subjective  side  of  life  and 
of  an  inner  oracle  of  right  and  wrong,  the  tender  budding  con- 
science newly  polarized  to  right  and  wrong: — all  these  in  their 
depth  and  inwardness  appear  a  real  psychic  hunger. 
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Here  again  we  see  how  the  child  and  the  Bible  developed  in 
a  parallel  way.  Primitive  man  like  the  boy  of  twelve  lived  in 
a  world  in  which  the  senses  are  most  acute  and  keenly  dis- 
criminative and  receptive,  as  Gilbert  and  others  have  shown, 
and  when  the  efferent  or  motor  activities  are  more  varied  and 
sustained  than  at  any  other  time  of  life,  as  Johnson  has  made 
plain.  Yet  all  this  harmony  and  fitness  is  rudely  violated  by 
current  methods,  one  of  which  actually  reverses  this  order, 
teaching  the  New  Testament  first  and  the  Old  last,  and  the 
other  with  a  seven  year  course  which  hopelessly  confuses  this 
plain  order  of  nature  oscillating  with  no  reason  or  motive  from 
Old  to  New,  and  that  too  with  a  wooden  uniformity  which  did 
a  certain  good  service  in  its  day,  but  which  is  directly  in  the 
teeth  of  all  the  modern  elective  and  even  individual  studies 
that  have  transformed  secular  teaching. 

III.  In  teaching  Jesus  his  humanity  should  be  first  incul- 
cated with  wise  reticence  concerning  his  deity  and  all  the  super- 
natural elements  in  the  Gospels.  With  little  children  under 
eight  or  nine  we  can  and  should  teach  at  Christmas  the  nativ- 
ity, and  at  the  lenten  season  ending  with  Easter  the  death  and 
resurrection.  At  the  very  least,  whatever  the  parents'  creed, 
these  are  current  traditions  without  understanding  and  feeling 
which  the  child  is  unintelligent  and  ignorant  of  much  that  is 
best  in  art  and  literature.  There  is  a  distinct  age  when  fairy 
tales,  myths  and  legends  involving  abundant  supernatural  fac- 
tors are  needed  to  exercise  and  open  the  receptive  powers  of 
the  soul,  and  there  is  a  distinct  age  some  years  before  adoles- 
cence, as  Barnes  has  shown,  when  doubt  begins  for  the  aver- 
age child.  Santa  Claus  and  Jack  Frost  are  perhaps  first  to  be 
transplanted  from  the  realm  of  fact  to  that  of  imagination,  and 
the  question — is  it  really  true  ? — may  be  hypertrophied  and 
made  abnormally  insistent  by  wrong  methods;  and  during  the 
years  which  intervene  between  this  period  and  adolescence,  the 
human  Jesus  with  little  admixture  of  any  thought  of  divinity 
should  be  as  firmly  established  as  possible  in  both  the  knowl- 
edge and  affections.  Children  love  biography.  A  personal 
element  needs  to  animate  even  geography,  and  earth  should  be 
taught  as  the  home  of  man.  Here  again,  as  Dawson  urges  in 
substance,  we  should  beware  of  investing  Jesus  with  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation,  because  this  is  sure  to 
detract  from  his  simplicity  and  naturalness  for  children.  He 
must  be  given  a  secure  place  in  the  earliest  affections  first. 

Sunday  School  teachers  are  especially  prone  to  violate  this 
rule.  They  cannot  wait  to  tell  the  little  ones  that  Jesus  is  the 
son  of  the  supreme  almighty  God,  that  he  came  down  from 
heaven  in  a  mysterious  w^ay  and  died  and  went  back  accord- 
ing to  a  preconceived  plan.     As  Bushnell  said   of  religious 
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teachers  as  a  class,  they  are  prone  to  precipitate  haste  for  im- 
mediate results  and  are  striving  to  reap  where  they  have  not 
sown  and  before  they  have  sown,  forgetting  the  law  of  first 
the  blade,  then  the  ear. 

The  results  of  this  method,  as  now  apparent  from  modern 
explorations  of  the  content  and  state  of  children's  minds  on 
this  subject,  are  sad  in  the  extreme.  Jesus  is  conceived  as  if 
not  a  kind  of  centaur,  a  somewhat  ghostly  unreal  being,  human 
in  all  but  his  blood,  which  was  the  blue  Ichor  of  heaven,  and 
gave  him  an  indigo  or  cerulean  complexion  as  some  say ;  God 
above,  man  below,  or  God  within  masquerading  in  a  human 
exterior  or  sometimes  a  kind  of  docetic  phantom  and  occa- 
sionally to  the  plastic  childish  fancy,  a  really  monstrous  being. 
He  is  to  be  approached  with  a  peculiar  attitude  and  with  fac- 
ulties attuned  in  the  most  unnatural  way.  To  some  children 
he  is  a  mongrel  being  whose  deity  and  manhood  crossed  have 
neutralized  away  every  salient  or  interesting  trait  in  both. 
Some  describe  him  as  transparent  or  blue  with  a  rainbow 
around  his  head,  floating  in  the  air,  fond  of  night  and  grave- 
yards, with  a  reservoir  of  divine  knowledge  and  power,  which 
it  was  very  kind  of  him  to  repress;  but  all  of  which  tend  to  re- 
move him  from  that  close  natural  contact  with  the  heart  with- 
out which  the  teaching  of  him  is  of  no  effect.  Thus  teachers 
take  away  the  human  Jesus  from  children;  for  them  anti-peda- 
gogical methods  make  the  incarnation,  however  it  be  inter- 
preted, of  no  effect,  and  we  are  no  longer  surprised  that  John 
and  Peter  are  more  real  and  interesting  to  children  than  Jesus. 
Many  christologists  now  teach  that  Jesus  grew  to  a  sense  of 
imminent  deity  only  late  in  his  career;  but,  if  so,  here  again 
we  invert  nature  and  enforce  the  later  adult  insights  upon 
childhood — a  pedagogical  fault  which  is  like  beginning  with 
the  cube  root  or  the  calculus  instead  of  at  addition  or  subtrac- 
tion, and  ignores  the  necessity  of  first  filling  his  humanity  with 
all  the  grandeur  it  can  hold,  so  that  belief  in  deity,  if  it  unfold, 
will  come  like  a  welcome  surplusage  or  overflow  of  all  that  our 
conceptions  of  humanity  can  contain. 

Not  only  do  our  Sunday  School  methods  thus  tend  to  make 
the  Gospel  teaching  of  no  effect  by  their  traditions  and  weaken 
the  natural  power  of  the  plain  record  itself,  but  they  thus  lay 
deep  the  foundations  of  later  scepticism.  The  recent  convert 
of  the  warm-hearted  Christian  parent,  who  must  impart  his  or 
her  latest  insights  to  the  youngest,  who  has  just  attained  to  a 
deep  sense  of  deity  in  the  Bible  narrative,  lacks  the  reserve  and 
control  that  is  best  for  children.  Pedagogical  de-divinitizing  or 
making  purgation  of  the  traditional  superhuman  factors  may 
be  hard,  but  so  is  it  to  seed  time  to  wait  for  the  harvest,  but  the 
teacher  must  not  forget  that  the  heart  of  early  adolescents  can 
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only  go  out  toward  those  persons  and  objects  that  are  most 
real,  vivid  and  human,  and  that  every  intimation  or  suspicion 
of  an  alien  element  is  sure  to  weaken  love.  Then  more  than 
at  any  other  period,  the  child  is  a  humanist,  and  like  the  old 
Roman  deems  nothing  human  alien  from  himself.  Then  he  is 
least  interested  in  anything  either  super-  or  infra-human. 
Thus  everything  that  tends  to  make  Jesus  natural,  all  com- 
parisons with  the  heroes  of  fact  or  fiction  are  helpful.  If  we 
ought  to  borrow  from  our  Catholic  friends  some  of  the  more 
vivid  presentations  of  wonders  and  mysteries  of  the  saints  for 
the  period  of  early  childhood,  here  all  Sunday  School  teachers 
should  sit  at  the  feet  of  our  Unitarian  friends.  A  careful 
study  of  their  copious  Sunday  School  literature  convinces  me 
that  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  it  or  of  them,  nothing  so  fits 
the  nature  and  needs  of  children  in  the  early  adolescent  studies 
of  Jesus  as  their  methods  and  ideas.  The  amalgamation  of  God 
and  man,  whether  it  result  in  an  alloy  or  in  a  more  mechani- 
cal adjunction  of  parts  like  the  prophet's  image,  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  leave  in  the  mind  pictures,  thought-forms,  and  concepts 
that  have  to  be  reconstructed  later  if  the  soul  is  not  stunted  but 
grows  on  toward  maturity.  Conceptions  of  the  supernatural 
will  thus  surely  be  weeded  out  when  the  almost  inevitable  scepti- 
cism of  manhood  comes,  and  this  is  likely  to  make  more  or  less 
havoc  with  the  mind  and  heart  condemned  to  a  needless  pain 
and  labor  of  reconstruction.  Hence  it  is  a  pedagogical  lesson 
of  great  moment  that  fixed  thought-forms  of  all  that  is  tran- 
scendent or  supernal,  especially  those  which  pertain  to  reason 
rather  than  to  imagination,  should  be  kept  plastic  as  long  as 
possible  and  not  be  allowed  to  harden  into  dogmatic  rigidity  as 
precocious  conceptions  are  most  of  all  apt  to  do.  What  we  know 
of  the  adult  mind  shows  us  that  ideas  of  the  superhuman 
formed  early  in  life  are  more  likely  than  any  other  to  become 
indurated  and  encysted  in  a  way  which  interferes  with  the  ex- 
pansive growth  of  both  the  heart  and  the  head. 

IV.  Have  stories  predominate,  especially  for  young  chil- 
dren. What  may  be  called  the  Sunday  School  parts  of  both 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  are  mainly  narrative.  Events 
are  chronicled  in  the  temporal  order  in  which  they  occurred. 
The  relation  between  ancient  story  and  history  is  even  closer 
than  the  two  words  suggest.  A  panorama  of  events  with  most 
sequence  in  it,  where  the  items  are  causally  or  even  temporally 
ordered,  has  a  strange  power  over  the  human  mind,  which 
these  days,  so  degenerate  in  this  respect,  know  little  of.  In 
ancient  times,  when  the  whole  body  of  culture  was  transmitted 
orally  and  in  the  form  of  tradition,  nothing  could  live  which 
had  not  vitality  enough  to  sustain  itself  in  memory,  while 
printing  keeps  alive  masses  of  more  or  less  worthless  matter 
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and  has  quite  transformed  the  scope  and  methods  of  memory. 
Alliteration,  assonance,  rhythm,  and  finally  rhyme,  had  once  a 
very  high  mnemonic  value  now  largely  lost.  We  have  in  are- 
cent  book  an  admirable  description  of  a  typical  oriental  story 
teller  in  the  Punjab.  Dull,  moping,  dreamy  eyed  during  the 
day,  but  at  night  when  the  camp  fires  were  lighted,  he  began 
to  weave  the  wondrous  hypnotic  charm  of'*  once  upon  a 
time,"  while  his  hearers  like  those  of  ^neas  of  old,  omnes  in- 
teyitique  ora  tenabani.  He  warmed  himself  as  the  record  grew 
absorbing  perhaps  till  like  Plato's  rhapsodist  Ion  or  like  Scho- 
penhauer's contemplator  of  a  great  work  of  art  in  the  acme  of 
his  hedonic  narcosis,  he  was  entranced  by  the  fervor  of  his 
own  eloquence  and  became  oblivious  of  everything  else.  Thus 
we  may  conceive  the  function  of  the  ancient  minstrels  and 
bards,  thus  the  elements  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  woven 
into  effective  shape  before  Homer.  Ezra,  it  may  be,  knew  how 
to  conjure  with  this  charm  when  he  read  the  ancient  records 
all  day  to  the  people  who  hung  upon  his  lips.  Thus  ancient 
literature  lives  its  own  real  life  from  mouth  to  ear,  and  is  not 
banished  to  the  long  circuit  and  far  later  pathway  of  transmis- 
sion from  hand  to  eye. 

I  do  not  believe  in  withholding  the  Bible  from  the  laity,  but 
I  sometimes  almost  wish  for  a  law  against  printing  some  ot  the 
grandest  traditions  of  the  race.  There  is  no  rainbow  of  promise 
set  in  the  heavens  against  the  great  and  rising  flood  of  printer's 
ink,  which  threatens  an  evil  even  greater  than  that  of  bringing 
the  lightest  things  to  the  surface;  namely,  that  of  submerging 
and  hiding  the  best.  Taine  classifies  literature  according  to  its 
natural  surviving  power,  beginning  with  the  most  ephemeral 
like  the  daily  paper,  which  is  old  to-morrow,  and  ending  with 
the  great  classical  works,  which  interest  all  men  and  women  of 
all  ages  and  cultures.  I  sometimes  fear  that  modern  educa- 
tional publishers  are  in  danger  of  meriting  a  condemnation 
akin  to  scribes,  talmudists,  the  epigoni,  who  multiply  triviali- 
ties, notes,  comments,  and  puerilities  of  old  works  and  devices, 
and  launch  cheap  novelties  that  distract  us  from  the  best.  The 
average  day  or  Sunday  School  teacher  who  writes  new  songs, 
poems,  stories,  and  prints  them  as  attractively  as  old  illumina- 
tors magnified  the  letter  at  the  expense  of  the  spirit  are  in  my 
judgment  doing  a  sorry  service  for  the  very  cause  of  childhood 
and  education  they  think  to  serve.  Let  me  tell  the  stories  and 
I  care  not  who  writes  the  text  books. 

Children's  stories  are  very  simple,  but  objective.  Graphic, 
serial, with  the  incidents  perhaps  connected  as  Professor  Palmer 
has  shown  with  a  long  string  of  simple  copulas,  so  that  the 
child  story  as  he  shows  is  in  this  sense  essentially  Homeric. 
At  the  very  first  many  obvious  and  commonplace  things  will 
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do.  It  is  well  to  match  the  object  or  daily  experience  and  the 
words,  but  when  the  soul  learns  what  speech  can  do  and  takes 
flight  in  language,  then  the  imagination  takes  up  the  harp  and 
sheds  a  little  of  the  light  that  never  was  and  makes  the  child  a 
possible  citizen  of  all  times  and  a  spectator  of  all  events.  A 
good  raconteur  does  not  need  to  get  down  on  all  fours  to  the 
child,  but  can  bring  the  child  farther  up  toward  his  level  by 
his  art  than  by  any  other.  Moreover  we  talk  much  about 
mental  unities,  correlation  and  co-ordination  of  studies  to  knit 
the  various  factors  of  the  mind  together,  so  that  we  can  com- 
mand our  resources  and  bring  them  all  to  any  point;  but  I  urge 
that  nothing  organizes  more  complete  unity  out  of  so  many 
diverse  elements  than  a  good  story.  The  child's  unities  are 
dramatic,  and  the  good  story  teller  does  all  that  Plato  ascribed 
to  the  good  musician.  He  knits  the  soul  into  cohesions  and 
cadences  it  to  virtue  by  the  endless  repetitions,  refrains  and 
intonations  that  children  love  and  thrive  by. 

Hence  I  plead  for  a  new  profession — that  of  the  story  teller 
in  the  Sunday  School,  who  has  practiced  on  the  standard  tales, 
told  them  to  various  grades  and  had  them  told  back  again,  un- 
til they  are  as  well  developed  in  his  or  her  mind  as  the  role  of 
an  actor  in  a  play  with  a  long  run,  who  never  loses  rapport  for 
an  instant  with  his  audience  and  can  pre-estimate  the  value  of 
every  point  or  even  gag  in  it.  Can  we  not  have  in  the  Sunday 
School  these  Bible  bards,  though  each  have  a  very  small  kit  of 
stories,  which  they  can  tell  from  long  practice  better  than  any- 
one else  ?  Rein  makes,  I  think,  thirty-six  Old  Testament 
stories  about  which  he  would  have  the  third  year  of  secular 
school  life  focus.  Others  make  many  more.  The  best  test  I 
know  of  in  the  teacher  of  young  children  is  a  power  thus  to 
catch  and  hold  the  attention  of  her  restless  group,  well  compared 
to  scores  of  corks  in  a  washtub  to  be  kept  under  water  by  a 
teacher  who  has  but  ten  fingers.  A  good  narrator  can  do  almost 
anything  with  children.  He  can  repeat  the  magic  of  the  Pied 
Piper  of  Hamlin,  who  charmed  them  all  from  their  homes  by  the 
incantation  of  his  magic  flute.  Such  a  teacher  has  recovered  for 
a  world  to  which  it  was  lost  the  true  pipe  of  Pan,  which  re- 
veals the  secrets  of  the  world,  and  the  lute  of  Apollo  which 
constrains  all  to  pause  and  listen. 

Of  course  I  would  not  eliminate  some  memory  work  on  well 
chosen  passages,  but  these  should  be  not  indiscriminate  and 
almost  random,  after  the  fashion  of  the  modern  "  golden 
texts,"  but  for  young  children  should  chiefly  appeal  to  practi- 
cal morality  like  proverbs  or  to  the  sentiment  of  poetic  sub- 
limity; for  older  children  texts  expressing  a  greater  variety  and 
depth  of  sentiment  should  be  added.  There  should,  of  course, 
be  something  in  the  way  of  preparation  but  fully  as  much  in 
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the  way  of  review.  For  children,  archeology,  philology,  con- 
temporary history,  and  results  of  modern  research  and  schol- 
arship generally  should  have  a  very  subordinate  place.  Notes, 
lesson  books  and  helps  of  all  but  the  simplest  kind  are  a  delu- 
sion and  a  snare,  for  they  distract  interest,  break  up  unity  and 
morselize  everything.  A  simple  map  or  two  and  a  very  few 
pictures  are  sufficient?  While  the  cheap  prints  now  possible 
of  the  great  pictures  of  Christ,  Mary,  and  other  personages  in 
the  Bible  may  be  shown  together  with  illustrations  of  the 
temple,  ark,  costumes,  etc.,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  mod- 
ern picture  cult  may  easily  become  excessive  and  interfere  with 
the  development  of  the  imagination.  A  few  rude  cuts  seem  to 
start  this  faculty  to  do  better,  but  too  many  clip  the  wings  of 
fancy  and  sterilize  the  wonderful  creative  power  of  childish 
revery.  In  all  this  we  have  the  difficulty  of  determining  just 
in  what  sense  and  how  far  the  child  repeats  the  history  of  the 
race,  what  stage  of  psycho-genesis  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
old  story  teller,  but  let  us  not  forget  how  much  religion  owes 
to  the  imagination,  which  is  the  organ  of  everything  not  seen, 
which  have  given  all  the  form  they  possess  to  the  events  of 
ancient  history  and  to  the  transcendental  life  as  well.  Even 
for  the  apostles  and  the  great  missionaries,  preaching  consisted 
in  simpl}'  telling  the  old  story  which  has  not  lost  any  of  the 
ancient  power  inherent  in  it,  because  we  have  lost  the  psychic 
orchestration  to  set  it  in  scene  befitting  our  stage  of  civilization 
and  the  degree  of  the  hearer's  development. 

In  the  piles  of  Sunday  School  literature  I  have  looked  over 
in  recent  years,  I  find  the  most  anti-pedagogic  methods  known 
in  the  histor}^  of  education.  One  requires  children  of  seven  and 
eight  to  memorize  the  "  six  s's  " — sin,  saviour,  salvation,  sac- 
rament, sanctification  and  spiritualization,  which  with  all  the 
teacher's  gloss  can  mean  little  more  than  abracadabra,  and 
is  a  kind  of  mind  breaking  process,  the  cruelty  of  which  is 
seen  just  in  proportion  to  our  knowledge  of  the  soul.  The  kin- 
dergarten processes  illustrate  the  worst  side  of  the  American 
aberrations  of  Froebel.  Sheep's  wool  is  shown,  handled,  sheep 
are  drawn,  pictures  of  flocks  of  them  are  shown  and  symbolic 
meanings  hinted  at,  although  for  the  child  happily  a  sheep  is  a 
sheep  for  all  that.  A  yoke  is  drawn  or  made  of  sticks,  a  door, 
a  heart,  a  rock,  an  anchor,  a  crown,  a  cross,  wheat,  a  harp,  a 
palm,  a  trumpet,  lamp,  staff,  shield,  dove,  an  open  book,  the 
word  prayer  is  written  up,  down  right  and  left,  a  pyramid  with 
twelve  steps  each  of  which  is  a  symbolic  quality.  One  inter- 
mediate class  is  required  to  memorize  nine  abstract  moral  quali- 
ties in  a  certain  order,  a  list  of  dates,  initial  letters  signifying 
either  adjectives  or  the  first  words  of  texts,  various  crude 
blackboard  drawings,  with  ointment,  fish,  pearls,  lilies,  stars, 
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vines,  boats,  graves,  pools,  harvest  scenes,  sand  work,  kinder- 
garten, sewing  cards,  and  so  on  de  omnibus  rebus  et  quibusdam 
alius.  All  these  things  are  offered  to  the  child  almost  at  ran- 
dom as  if  in  hopes  that  the  good  I^ord,  who  in  the  beginning 
brought  order  out  of  chaos,  will  here  repeat  the  great  cosmic 
ordering  in  each  mind.  Children  often  are  asked  to  name  six 
traits  in  the  character  of  the  Saviour,  to  tell  the  five  things  es- 
sential for  the  lyord's  Supper,  to  repeat  six  adjectives  desig- 
nating attributes  of  Jesus,  to  watch  against  eight  things,  ser- 
monettes  are  preached  on  symbolic  meanings  of  the  phrases 
"  he  ran  before,"  "  he  saw  him,"  **  passed  through,''  "  knew 
him  not,"  "abode  with  him,"  "they  murmured."  Parallel 
passages  are  sought  for  ' '  knowing  the  time, "  "  rolled  away 
the  stone,"  "took  bread,"  "watched  one  hour."  They  are 
taught  how  God  is  in  the  mind,  heart,  life  and  memory,  how 
God  is  living,  holy,  present,  mighty,  how  he  must  be  served 
holily,  seriously,  reverently,  prayerfully,  etc.,  and  these  are 
systems  actually  in  use,  and  nothing  in  my  judgment  could  be 
better  calculated  to  disintegrate  the  mind,  to  make  it  like  a 
well  used  piece  of  blotting  paper,  to  confuse  the  conscience  un- 
til it  is  like  a  magnetic  needle  the  orientation  of  which  is  lost 
and  anything  can  seem  casuistically  right,  to  sterilize  the  heart, 
and  to  give  the  natural  interest  which  the  child  feels  in  relig- 
ious matters  immunity  against  its  infection  by  vaccinating  with 
doses  of  attentuated  culture. 

The  kindergarten  in  this  country  is  in  a  transition  state. 
The  conservative  and  ultra  orthodox  disciples  of  Froebel  here 
have  materialized  his  principles  until,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
shown,  they  have  reversed  many  if  not  most  of  their  master's 
basal  conceptions.  The  recent  alliance  between  this  element 
and  the  Sunday  School  has  produced  some  unique  products. 
The  disciples  are  represented  by  twelve  tiny  sticks  on  end;  the 
house  of  many  mansions  is  made  first  for,  then  by  the  chil- 
dren, by  piling  six  kindergarten  blocks;  a  paper  boat  is  sailed 
on  a  sea  of  green  tissue  crumpled  for  waves;  vines,  thorns, 
thistles  are  cut  from  the  field  and  laid  on  the  table;  wheat 
heads  are  stuck  in  the  sand  on  which  a  tumbling  block  house 
is  built  beside  another  on  a  stone;  the  widow's  mites  are  two 
tiny  stones  laid  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  This  trivialized  and  peur- 
ile  busy  work  no  doubt  keeps  the  young  children  quiet  by 
giving  them  something  to  do,  but  like  all  the  great  body  of 
Sunday  School  artifacts  and  products  of  premature  or  over 
classification,  sermonesque  methods  of  keeping  tab  on  great 
subjects  by  enumerating  adjectives,  verbs  or  abstract  nouns,  it 
illustrates  a  story  of  Lowell's  of  a  poultry  raiser  who  by  dint 
of  much  crude  chemical  experimentation  and  reasoning  worked 
out  and  published  a  conclusion  that  he  had  discovered  that 
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celery  prepared  in  a  prescribed  way  had  the  most  marvellous 
effect  in  fattening  ducks  for  the  market.  It  was  cheap,  easy 
to  digest,  produced  meat  of  the  rarest  flavor,  etc.  The  only 
possible  objection  to  it  was  that  ducks  would  not  touch  it, 
they  were  so  foolish.  I  once  saw  in  the  Paris  Zoo  a  vast  row 
of  ducks  so  caged  that  they  could  not  stand  or  move,  and  into 
the  mouths  of  which  this  or  some  other  food  was  hourly  in- 
jected with  a  huge  syringe,  until  they  could  hold  no  more. 
The  fatty  degeneration  that  resulted  was  thought  a  triumph  of 
the  poultry  man's  art  for  the  epicure.  This  is  not  the  way  to 
prepare  children  for  God.  Children  suffer  in  soul  no  less  and 
in  ways  as  closely  related  as  is  the  mind  to  the  body  by  forced 
feeding,  but  although  they  may  develop  memory  pouches  for 
matter  ever  so  alien  to  their  needs,  the  healthy  mind  will  not 
assimilate  it.  A  cogent  and  new  argument  for  the  vitality  of 
Christianity  looms  up  in  its  power  to  survive  methods  so  bad. 
The  true  shepherd  of  youthful  souls  no  longer  believes  chil- 
dren depraved  and  does  not  interpret  Wordsworth's  pre-exist- 
ence  conceptions  as  meaning  that  the  child  is  an  embryo  theo- 
logian or  moralist,  but  is  sufficiently  anchored  in  common  sense 
to  steer  clear  of  extreme  fads  and  vagaries,  while  keeping  an 
open  mind  for  all  that  is  good  in  the  new. 

V.  I  plead  for  very  select  tales  and  other  matters  with  a 
moral  bearing  from  non  Bible  sources.  Rein  would  center  the 
first  year's  work  in  the  secular  schools  around  twelve  of 
Grimm's  tales;  the  second  about  Crusoe;  the  third  about  Bible 
stories.  Ahrens,  the  German  writer,  pleads  for  the  admission 
of  well  chosen  tales  from  the  classical  antiquity  as  a  kind  of  limbo 
school  Bible  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  for  Sunday 
School  work.  Bigg  urges  that  an  ' '  ethnic  Bible ' '  be  com- 
posed from  a  slowly  elaborated  canon  of  the  best  tales  from  an- 
cient myth  and  classical  and  modern  literature  and  history. 
The  French  government  authorized  a  few  years  ago  an  ad- 
mirable manual  designed  to  teach  personal  and  civic  virtue  by 
illustrious  examples.  Mr.  Frothingham's  child  book  of  rehg- 
ion  supplies  a  few  admirable  tales.  Choice  fables  from  ^sop 
down  to  La  Fontaine  and  Schleiermacher,  selections  from  the 
Round  Table  cycle,  from  Homer,  Virgil,  Herodotus,  a  few  of 
Plato's  myth's,  Dante  now  briefly  told  with  admirable  charts 
in  several  manuals,  some  of  the  Norse  and  Germanic  tales  of 
Edda  and  Niebelungen,  such  as  Balder,  which  I  have  tried 
myself  with  good  results,  selections  perhaps  from  Andersen. 
Some  or  all  of  these  might  be  used.  For  some  hundreds  of 
years  the  Bolandists  have  been  writing  the,  lives  of  the  saints 
now  many  thousand  in  number  whom  the  church  has  canon- 
ized for  eminent  virtue.  Baring  Gould  has  selected  and  digested 
some  of  these  in  his  six  volumes,  and  Mrs.  Chenoweth  and 
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others  have  retold  them  eiGfectively  for  Protestant  children. 
Comte  renamed  every  day  of  the  year  in  his  positivist  calendar 
after  some  great  thinker  in  science  and  philosophy  in  imitation 
of  the  saint  days.  Many  of  these  stories  have  a  tinsel  air  of 
ultra  saccharine  goodness  about  them  that  hardly  fits  the  mod- 
ern or  at  least  the  Protestant  child  with  his  early  critical  spirit, 
but  reconstructed,  naturalized  and  selected  hagiology  will  yield 
a  precious  deposit  of  golden  deeds  and  heroic  self  sacrifice  here 
stored  up  as  in  a  great  arsenal. 

The  school  itself  in  many  places  is  now  assuming  the  work 
of  Bible  teaching.  The  London  school  board  has  a  full  sylla- 
bus of  it  occupying  half  or  three-fourths  of  an  hour  daily  with 
semi-annual  examinations.  It  is,  of  course,  undenominational. 
Prussia  requires  at  least  five  hours  a  week  of  religious  instruc- 
tion by  trained  teachers  for  eight  years  by  the  method  of  nar- 
ration chiefly,  with  subsequent  discussion  and  some  memory 
work.  The  Schulz-Klix  Biblische  Lesebuch  reached  its  fifty- 
third  edition  in  1896.  In  the  schools  of  France,  where  no  re- 
ligious instruction  is  permitted,  every  Thursday  entire  is  a 
holiday,  so  that  parents  can  have  their  children  taught  the  re- 
ligion they  prefer  outside  of  the  school,  but  the  instructors  al- 
though selected  by  their  respective  churches  must,  as  in  Ger- 
many, pass  a  State  examination  as  a  test  of  competency.  To 
these  we  might  add  several  well  arranged  little  handbooks  like 
that  of  the  women  of  the  Chicago  Educational  Union  or  of  Pro- 
fessor Moulton,  containing  select  readings  from  the  Bible  for 
the  school.  All  this  work,  of  course,  is  undenominational,  and 
the  Bible  is  taught  as  literature  and  history. 

This  new  reciprocity  of  subject  matter  between  Sunday  and 
the  day  school  cannot  fail  to  help  both.  The  matter  is  a  great 
addition  to  the  latter,  and  the  former  is  incited  to  better 
methods.  Moreover  a  great  basal  principle  is  involved.  The 
Bible  has  come  to  be  held  superior  to  all  other  literature  in 
Christendom  because  of  its  merits.  The  world  is  more  re- 
luctant to  give  its  highest  place  to  men  or  books  because  of 
their  pedigree  or  origin.  Scripture, we  must  not  forget,  became 
Bible  by  inherent  merit  and  worth,  and  by  this  title  alone  it 
can  remain  so.  Only  those  who  know  something  of  the  power 
of  the  best  pagan  classics  and  of  the  ethnic  Bibles,  who  have 
had  some  sympathetic  presentation  even  of  the  Gospel  of 
Buddha,  the  Bibles  of  Confucianism  and  Mohammedism,  as 
well  as  of  the  great  literary  monuments,  can  judge  compara- 
tively of  the  merits  of  our  Bible.  I  have  not  a  shadow  of  doubt 
or  fear  that  it  will  survive  this  inevitable  and  impending  test, 
and  that  all  comparisons  may  be  safely  challenged.  But  further 
yet,  only  thus  can  it  rest  upon  a  solid  and  secure  foundation  of 
reverence  in  the  individual  soul.     Abundant  returns  indicate 
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that  where  children's  minds  have  been  fairly  exposed  to  the 
contagions  of  all  these  sources,  their  suffrages  confirm  the 
choice  of  Christendom.  There  are,  however,  valuable  lessons, 
religious  as  well  as  intellectual  and  moral,  taught  from  these 
ab-extra  sources,  which  are  not  contained  in  Scripture,  and  for 
which  by  the  narrative  method  there  is  time  even  in  the  Sun- 
day School. 

VI.  Nature  teaching.  This  is  now  urged  with  great  force 
upon  the  secular  school,  and  there  are  many  new  and  most 
hopeful  beginnings,  but  I  plead  for  at  least  a  small  place, wher- 
ever the  conditions  are  favorable,  for  inculcating  nature  as  a 
means  of  developing  the  religious  sentiments.  These  rest  on 
awe  and  reverence  and  a  sensus  numenis,  which  makes  the  un- 
devout  astronomer,  and  we  might  add  now,  their  irreverent  chem- 
ist and  biologist  mad.  I  would  have  no  technical  teaching  of  either 
methods  or  names  in  the  Sunday  School,  but  a  mythic  or 
rather  poetic  standpoint  developed  which  will  encourage  the 
child  to  that  love  of  nature  out  of  which  have  rolled  not  only 
the  burdens  of  Bibles,  but  the  best  impulses  that  have  created 
art,  science  and  reHgion.  Beda  looked  through  his  rude  tele- 
scope to  turn  aside  and  write  2i  gloria  in  excelsis.  Renan  says 
Judaism  owes  almost  its  existence  to  the  mountain  phenomena 
and  experiences  at  Sinai.  The  poet,  who  plucked  the  flower 
from  the  crannied  wall,  perhaps  felt  the  same  pagan  worship 
which  in  his  remote  ancestors  was  turned  to  Ygdrasil  and  ear- 
lier yet  to  the  Dodona  oak.  The  sky  and  sea  have  had  great 
agency  in  shaping  man's  religious  instincts.  It  is  to  avoid  the 
sad  havoc  which  befalls  every  mind  that  thinks  there  can  be 
an  opposition  between  science  and  religion,  both  of  which  are 
expressions  of  the  same  deity.  Just  as  I  plead  elsewhere  for  a 
good  course  in  science  in  every  theological  .school,  so  here  I 
urge  that  even  the  rudiments  of  science  have  a  direct  effect. 
On  their  foundations,  in  part,  true  religion  must  forever  rest, 
and  the  Sunday  School  cannot  afford  to  entirely  neglect  them. 

VII.  I  plead  for  more  purely  intellectual  instruction  first  for 
the  Old  Testament  in  its  season,  then  during  the  earlier  years 
of  adolescence  for  the  New.  American  teachers  are  prone  to 
feel  that  the  great  disparity  between  the  Bible  and  other  lit- 
erature indicates  a  radical  difference  in  the  method  of  teach- 
ing. This  is  the  reiterated  plea  by  which  the  system  now  in 
vogue  resist  proposed  improvements.  There  is  a  feeling  that 
in  the  soul  of  the  child  once  brought  in  contact  with  the  basal 
truths  of  religion  some  mysterious  if  not  magical  process  oc- 
curs of  a  totally  different  kind  from  the  glow  and  tingle  evoked 
by  any  secular  literature.  Almost  any  text,  incident,  picture 
or  name,  it  is  felt  may  be  reinforced  supernaturally  by  the  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  be  made  a  means  of  salvation.     Hence 
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the  Sunday  School  teacher  feels  that  this  heavenly  muse  is  be- 
hind him  seconding  his  efforts  and  supplementing  all  his  intel- 
lectual defects  of  knowledge  and  even  preparation,  provided 
only  he  puts  a  heart  of  fervid  unction  into  his  work,  so  that 
prayer  is  perhaps  a  more  important  preparation  for  it  than 
careful  study.  He  no  longer  expects  to  see  miracles  in  the 
natural  world,  but  is  always  alert  awaiting  sudden  transforma- 
tions of  mind,  heart  and  will  in  his  pupils  at  any  moment.  Many 
teachers  are  thinking  of  either  conversions  or  direct  moral 
effects  far  more  than  of  solid  examination  knowledge  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

There  is  a  radical  error  here  involved.  The  psychologist 
knows  that  laws  of  the  soul  are  now  no  more  suspended  than 
those  of  nature;  that  to  secure  any  result  there  must  be  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  ways  of  adapting  means  to  the  end,  and  the 
more  judicious  and  wise  the  former  the  better  will  be  the  lat- 
ter. Nothing  would  seem  more  obvious  than  the  law  that  to 
best  produce  best,  Scripture  must  first  be  well  known.  The 
deplorable  fact  now  generally  admitted  is  that  children  go 
through  our  entire  courses  and  emerge  with  an  almost  incredu- 
lous ignorance  of  the  Bible.  On  all  sides  we  hear  this  recog- 
nized and  deplored,  and  I  forbear  to  multiply  incidents  at 
hand.  In  this  respect  we  have  very  much  to  learn  from  other 
religions.  The  best  Jewish  Sunday  Schools,  I  have  seen,  teach 
not  only  Old  Testament  history,  but  Jewish  history  down  to 
the  present  time  and  also  the  Hebrew  language.  Promotions 
are  made  by  examination  only.  A  council  of  the  best  available 
men  sits  in  another  room  in  the  temple  during  the  entire  ses- 
sion, discussing  ways,  means,  teachers,  to  which  individual 
pupils  are  sent  for  reproof,  reward,  suggestions  about  health, 
to  the  physician,  etc.  I  once  followed  one  of  these  courses  with 
considerable  detail  and  with  great  edification.  The  best  Catho- 
lic schools  I  know  incite  the  children  by  competition,  and 
prizes,  and  award  diplomas  for  the  completion  of  the  course, 
which  is  marked  as  in  so  many  other  religious  bodies  by  con- 
firmation. In  Germany  the  accredited  teacher  of  the  Jewish, 
Catholic  and  Protestant  children  pursues  methods  essentially 
like  those  approved  by  the  secular  school  for  teaching  litera- 
ture and  history.  Those  who  object  to  these  systems  because 
they  do  not  turn  out  church  members  imply  that  a  scholarly 
system  is  more  unwise  than  an  unscholarly  one.  Is  it  not 
rather  plain  that  we  want  all  this  and  something  more  and  not 
something  less  ?  I  urge  that  a  good  teacher,  even  though  not 
a  church  member  may  fill  a  very  important  place  in  the  Sun- 
day School.  Is  any  one  so  ignorant  as  to  suppose  that  these 
methods  of  teaching  are  the  cause  of  the  small  church  attend- 
ance in  Berlin  ?  If  so,  let  us  reverse  our  efforts,  and  if  not  close 
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the  Sunday  Schools  at  least  stem  this  rising  demand  for  better 
pedagogic  devices  and  go  back  to  the  catechetical  method  of 
our  forefathers  and  the  time,  when  a  far  larger  proportion  of 
Sunday  School  children  were  converted  than  now.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  stir  the  sentiments  superficially,  more  intensely,  almost 
inversely  to  the  amount  of  knowledge.  Rude  people  and  ages 
are  impressionable  and  susceptible  to  a  degree  which  vanishes 
directly  as  culture  increases.  The  objection,  I  combat  there- 
fore, really  means,  when  psychologists  interpret  it,  a  plea  for  a 
return  to  a  primitive  condition  which  very  few  indeed  here  now 
consciously  advocate. 

VIII.  The  miraculous  should  have  a  prominent  place  for  it 
has  a  great  function.  The  pedagogical  aspect  of  the  super- 
natural depends  upon  its  psychology,  and  both  represent  unique 
standpoints  so  far  quite  unknown  to  both  the  scientist  and  the 
theologian.  It  is  neither  foolishness  to  be  eliminated  and  no 
whit  less  is  it  dogma  or  even  necessarily  fact,  but  something 
higher  and  more  vital.  Man  lives  in  two  worlds — one  the  me- 
chanical world  of  matter,  force  and  law,  of  the  things  of  sense 
and  physical  science;  and  another  world  of  things  imagined 
rather  than  objectively  known,  believed  rather  than  proved, 
the  world  of  poetry,  of  faith  and  hope.  The  one  is  the  world  of 
matter  whether  crass  or  subtle  as  ether;  the  other  is  the  super 
or  extra  natural  world.  The  criterion  of  one  is  objective  ex- 
istence; of  the  other  subjective  need.  In  the  one  the  head,  in 
the  other  the  heart  predominates.  The  organ  of  one  is  logic; 
that  of  the  other  feeling  and  sentiment.  From  another  aspect 
we  may  call  one  immanent,  and  the  other  the  transcendent 
world.  If  we  take  the  larger  view  of  nature,  Schleiermacher 
is  right  in  urging  that  there  is  nothing  so  natural  as  the  super- 
natural. Faith,  perhaps  one  of  the  mightiest  of  all  words,  the 
substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen, 
cannot  be  sharply  distinguished  from  the  imagination  which  is 
the  most  creative  function  of  the  soul. 

I  here  carefully  avoid  a  favorite  occupation  of  many  modern 
psychologists,  who  love  to  compare  and  analogize  these  two  as 
both  projections  of  the  ego,  using  the  processes  involved  in  the 
cognition  of  matter  to  crassify  and  lend  reality  to  things  spir- 
itual, using  the  latter  to  lend  a  higher  degree  of  ideality  to 
matter  and  force.  Labor  in  this  field  is  a  life  vocation  now  for 
many,  but  for  rea.sons  I  have  elsewhere  shown  has  subordinate 
interest  for  me.^  The  history  of  thought  shows  that  these  two 
universes  have  always  tended  to  be  inversely  as  each  other.  A 
positivistic  mind  and  age  has  little  room  for  spiritual  verities. 
In  it  the  transcendent  world  fades  and  perhaps  quite  vanishes. 

^College  Philosophy,  The  Forum,  June,  1900. 
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In  periods  of  the  opposite  bias  men  forget  their  environment 
and  are  absorbed  in  ecstatic  contemplation  of  far  away  reali- 
ties. As  heaven  and  hell  grow  real,  finite  existence  loses  in- 
terest only  to  regain  it  with  great  emphasis  when  the  objects 
of  faith  fade  away.  This  is  the  soul's  double  housekeeping; 
here  is  the  world  of  sight,  yonder  in  the  Jahnsites  of  faith. 
The  ascetic  neo-platonist  seer  sacrifices  all  that  makes  the 
present  natural  life  dear  for  these  other  world  interests. 

Perhaps  animism  marks  the  beginning  of  the  great  tran- 
scendent cult,  for  it  ascribes  a  second  interior  or  separable  self 
to  objects.  Belief  in  spirits,  ghosts,  ancestors,  Mahatmas,  an- 
gels, Zeus,  Brahm,  all  conceptions  of  pre-existence  or  reincar- 
nation, all  beliefs  in  post  mortem  existence,  where  souls  are 
herded,  gods  and  demigods  of  every  degree — all  these  are  ex- 
pressions not  of  objective  reality  but  of  the  needs  of  the  human 
soul.  They  live,  move  and  have  their  being  in  the  transcenden- 
talizing  factors  of  faith  and  poetic  imagination,  and  here  alone 
they  will  be  real  forever.  The  soul  is  their  bearer,  and  in  a 
degree  far  more  pregnant  than  Schopenhauer's  famous  text, 
"  the  world  is  my  concept,"  the  modern  psychologist  knows 
and  says  ' '  the  spiritual  world  is  my  feeling  instincts  uttered 
and  expressed."  Not  by  conscious  purpose  or  design  does 
man  make  his  own  gods,  they  are  rather  the  objectivization  of 
his  desires,  innate  longings,  unconscious  deposits  of  fancy. 
Nay,  rather  they  are  not  even  these  so  much  as  the  slow  phy- 
letic  evolutions  of  the  race  soul.  They  fit  his  nature  and  needs 
because  they  sprang  from  them.  They  stir  the  deepest  regions 
of  the  soul  because  they  are  its  oldest  formations.  They  seem 
more  real  than  matter,  and  are  nearer  and  truer  because  they 
are  made  of  soul  stuff  and  not  of  sense  stuff.  The  original 
theological  faculties  of  the  soul  were  mythopeic  and  Jacobi  was 
right  in  a  sense  which  modern  psycho  genesis  makes  vastly 
larger  than  his  "  the  heart  makes  the  theologian."  Pectoral 
theology  is  the  true  theology.  Schleiermacher,  the  greatest 
genius  of  modern  times  in  this  field,  was  charged  to  the  sat- 
uration point  with  this  idea  in  his  Reden,  and  the  best  part  of 
his  masterpiece  on  faith  defines  all  religious  verities  as  the  for- 
mulations of  feeling.  True  religion  in  even  a  higher  degree 
than  poetry  or  art  is  creative. 

When  that  great  day  shall  dawn,  wherein  the  artist  who  creates 
by  efferent  willed  activities,  takes  his  rightful  place  above  the 
professor  who  merely  knows,  religion  will  be  revived  in  the  best 
hearts  and  lives  in  a  way  and  degree,  which  it  does  not  now 
enter  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.  Then  belief  in  the 
divine  will  not  depend  upon  demonstrations,  either  of  the  old 
style  familiar  in  natural  theology  or  the  new  type  which  finds 
evidences  of  God  in  the  nature  of  knowledge,  but  we  shall 
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realize  the  pregnant  saying,  that  whereas  men  have  vainly 
thought,  from  Anselm  down,  to  confer  honor  upon  deity  by 
carefully  working  out  new  proofs  of  his  existence,  forgetting 
that  all  that  can  be  proved  can  also  be  disproved,  it  is  wiser  to 
leave  the  divine  existence  to  that  deeper,  more  intuitive  region 
of  the  soul  where  belief  closes  in  with  its  own  with  an  instant 
affinity  and  certainty  that  leaves  all  intellectual  proof  far  be- 
hind. Let  us  then  restore  and  welcome  the  degraded  word 
superstition  as  of  being  of  things  above  and  not  below  the 
realm  of  mind.  Nothing  lies  so  close  and  so  warm  about  the 
heart,  and  although  nothing  so  needs  education  it  is  the  faculty 
by  which  man  is  most  above  the  animals. 

Again  the  feeling  instincts  with  their  organs,  faith  and  im- 
agination, are  larger  and  more  generic  than  the  intellect  in  a 
very  different  sense  from  that  urged  by  Kidd.  The  faculties 
of  this  stratum  of  our  nature  are  complete,  while  those  which 
make  up  the  intellect  are  fragmentary.  They  represent  the 
race,  while  the  intellect  expresses  the  individual.  But  little  of 
the  former  can  come  to  consciousness  in  a  single  life,  but  by 
the  belief-function  man  is  rescued  from  all  his  limitations  of 
time  and  space.  He  lives  everywhere  and  at  all  times.  These 
are  the  totalizing  powers  which  supplement  the  vaunted  ex- 
perience of  epistemologists.  It  is  by  and  through  them  that 
the  soul  becomes  prophetic,  penetrating  the  future,  antici- 
pating in  far  off  and  ruder  times  the  glories  of  Christ  and  of 
the  golden  all- hail  hereafter.  These  proleptic  powers  in  us  are 
the  whole  human  species  divinely  stirring  in  the  individual, 
tinging  his  dingy  life  with  the  halo  of  uncreated  light,  re-en- 
forcing the  personal  resolve  of  to-day  with  some  of  the  momen- 
tum of  the  whole  evolutionary  process.  Thus  when  we  per- 
ceive and  reason  it  is  our  own  isolated  individual  self,  when  we 
launch  upon  the  great  sea  of  feeling  we  represent  humanity 
itself. 

Now  the  higher  truths  of  religion  are  revelations  to  the  sin- 
gle self  from  cosmic  man  in  us.  They  seem  objective  because 
they  are  not  born  in  our  own  lives;  they  are  not  the  object 
seen  but  the  power  of  vision  itself.  The  absorption  in  a  great 
work  of  art;  the  fervor  that  sometimes  makes  men  fanatics  and 
zealots;  the  lofty  emprise  of  soul  which  believes  because  it  is 
absurd;  the  insistence  upon  the  pre-eminence  of  the  great  plas- 
tic creations  of  literature  as  classical  or  as  even  infallibly  re- 
vealed; is  because  they  speak  the  language  of  this  larger  man 
within  us  and  not  that  of  empirical  individual  experience.  For 
the  former  creations  we  love  to  throw  the  whole  stress  of  con- 
viction into  such  words  as  revealed,  inspired,  divine,  and  just 
in  proportion  to  the  completeness  with  which  we  realize  their 
grand  formulae.     The  boundaries  of  personal  existence  expand 
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until  they  become  co- terminus  with  those  of  the  le  grand  Hre, 
leviathan  or  by  whatever  term  we  call  the  genus  man. 

This  hard  saying  once  fully  realized  we  are  able  to  approach 
the  questions  first  how  to  grade  values  from  the  lowest  super- 
stition up  to  the  highest,  and  second  what  is  the  true  peda- 
gogy of  the  supernatural  ?  The  root  of  all  superstition  is  a 
sense  of  something  deeper  and  more  real  in  things  than  sense 
phenomena  teach.  It  is  an  outcrop  of  the  sensus  numenis;  an 
age  and  a  race  in  which  it  is  excessive  has  great  but  utterly 
undeveloped  capacities  for  faith.  The  very  fecundity  of  fancy 
seen  in  animism,  the  gendering  of  all  nouns,  in  the  personifi- 
cation of  natural  objects,  the  persistent  mythic  construction  of 
the  world,  is  the  promise  and  potency  of  the  highest  literature, 
art,  and  religion.  If  these  elements  are  developed  coherently 
and  shoot  together  into  connected  epics  or  theoganies;  if  the 
gods  are  organized  into  ranks  and  their  lives  or  adventures 
elaborated,  or  any  cult  of  spiritual  beings  is  articulated,  then 
the  race  is  climbing  the  slow,  hard  way  up  to  a  culture  period. 
If  it  remains  incoherent  and  disconnected  or  lapses  to  abject 
fears  of  incorporeal  agencies,  the  ethnic  stock  in  which  this  oc- 
curs aborts  and  becomes  decadent,  or  at  least  reverts  to  a  fallow 
state  to  start  again  later.  The  highest  races  work  over  this 
culture  stufi"into  forms  of  sublimity,  beauty  and  order;  Olym- 
pus and  all  the  demigods  of  Homer  and  the  dramatists  ensue. 
Highest  of  all  must  forever  be  placed  those  races  that  not  only 
organized  the  transcendent  w^orld  but  brought  its  whole  effi- 
ciency to  bear  for  moral  advancement.  Not  the  Kalo-kagathiea 
but  the  Semitic  powers  that  make  for  righteousness  become 
supreme,  and  faith  merges  with  the  underived  and  sublime 
ought  of  Kant's  categorical  imperative.  This  is  the  anabasis, 
the  way  up  of  the  feeling  instincts,  which  the  catabasis  or  the 
way  down  reverses.  We  can  now  see  the  profound  meaning 
of  the  etymology,  the  philologically  criticised  but  sometimes 
psychologically  probable  origin  of  the  word  religion  as  binding 
back.  As  each  soul  unfolds  it  thrills  anew  as  it  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  ancient  verities  of  the  heart  like  *  *  vague  snatches 
of  Uranian  antiphone  ' '  from  which  perhaps  there  is  a  sense  of 
previous  alienation  but  now  of  complete  at-oue-ment,  for  it  has 
found  its  own. 

I  cannot  agree  with  some  of  my  friends  of  the  ultra  Uni- 
tarian and  free  religious  camp,  that  the  supernatural  has  no 
place  in  the  religious  education  of  the  young,  but  hold  on  the 
contrary  that  it  has  a  place  almost  central  and  supreme.  I  in- 
sist that  we  misconceive  and  misteach  it.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
education  must  begin  with  rudiments  and  repeat  the  history 
of  the  race.  Every  child  is  through  and  through  a  fetich 
worshipper  at   a   certain   stage.     Examine  the  contents  of  a 
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boy's  pocket,  find  the  meaning  of  the  smooth  and  pretty 
stones  and  trinkets  that  he  takes  wherever  he  goes,  puts  in 
cotton  or  near  the  fire  of  a  cold  night,  lets  down  into  wells  and 
ponds  to  enlarge  their  experience,  feels  a  sympathetic  pang  for 
if  they  are  broken.  Ponder  the  meagre  but  precious  literature 
now  evolving  of  even  adults  who  are  inseparable  from  some 
mascot  or  shun  some  hoodoo,  and  it  will  be  apparent  that  these 
are  the  same  processes,  psychic  and  physical,  which  bind  the 
Bushman  to  his  charmed  amulet.  The  faith  instincts  of  the 
soul  are  accommodated  to  such  things  in  their  nascent  period, 
and  they  educate  these  faculties  at  that  stage  better  than  any 
other  so  that  he  who  knows  nothing  of  the  fetich  stage  is  liable 
to  be  less  able  to  grasp  the  transcendent  truths  of  faith  later. 
Again  the  child's  sentiment  towards  flowers,  stars,  favorite 
trees,  the  sun  and  moon,  repeats  though  evanescently  the  his- 
tory of  the  race  in  the  religious  evolution  of  which  temples  and 
elaborate  ritual  have  grown  up  about  these  centers.  All  were 
at  one  time  the  highest  expressions  of  the  religious  sentiments 
in  the  world,  so  in  the  child's  feeling  toward  animals,  we  see 
abundant  rudiments  of  totemism.  His  hero  worship  is  the 
same. 

Here  again  I  would  borrow  from  pagan  and  Catholic  sources 
many  discarded  and  alas  now  disconnected  elements  for  my  re- 
ligious curriculum.  Care  should,  of  course,  be  constantly  taken 
lest  the  mind  dwell  too  long  in  the  lower  stages,  but  also  to 
bring  out  the  high  educational  value  of  the  experience  of  tran- 
scending a  lower  for  a  higher  form.  Perhaps  individual  pre- 
scriptions of  ghost  stories,  angels,  fairies,  apotheosized  heroes 
will  have  their  place  when  we  have  evolved  a  complete  scheme 
that  fits  the  soul.  All  the  elements  of  the  supernal  which  rest 
upon  the  intellect  are  cold,  dried  herbarium  specimens,  while 
these  things  live  only  when  and  where  they  are  most  deeply 
and  profoundly  felt. 

If  science  is  now  a  trifle  inhospitable  to  these  educational 
uses  and  values  of  the  transcendent;  if  we  have  low  concep- 
tions of  myth  instead  of  conceiving  it  as  the  high  art  formula- 
tion of  the  unknown  or  the  uncertain  as  Plato  did,  it  is  be- 
cause the  psychology  of  the  feelings  is  still  undeveloped.  They 
and  all  these  creations  witness  to  the  fact  that  man  is  not  yet 
complete;  that  the  best  things  and  the  greatest  things  can 
never  happen  to  the  individual,  but  that  his  soul  is  not  unre- 
sponsive but  rather  is  a  part  of  all  that  has  been  which  rever- 
berates in  him.  Have  there  been  new  things  brought  con- 
sciously into  the  modern  world  ?  if  so  we  must  reflect  that  all 
that  is  thus  entelechized  in  history  was  once  only  this  germ 
of  faith  which  can  make  and  remove  mountains.  Its  "not  yet " 
is  a  rudimentary  organ  in  the  soul.     This,  whether  a  bud  of 
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the  future  or  a  relic  of  the  past  in  the  soul,  whether  a  germ  or 
a  vestige,  will  have  a  great  place  in  the  evolutionary  psy- 
chology of  the  future.  It  has  inspired  every  prophetic  leader 
who  has  walked  by  faith  and  not  by  sight,  and  to  the  proper 
guidance  and  unfoldment  of  this  great  group  of  most  miscon- 
ceived, now  forced,  now  neglected,  faculties,  the  religious 
teacher  must  bend  his  consummate  art  and  study. 

IX.  The  complete  and  ideal  Sunday  School  should  make 
provision  for  maturer  and  cultivated  young  men  and  women 
according  to  principles  not  yet  recognized.  The  Pauline  writ- 
ings are  to  some  extent  suited  to  this,  but  certainly  not  to  earlier 
periods.  This  is  true  also  but  to  less  extent  for  the  prophecies, 
which  however  pedagogically  precede.  Here  too  there  should 
be  some  study  of  patristics,  and  the  burden  of  church  history 
belongs  here.  It  would  be  ideal  also  to  have  a  little  compara- 
tive study  here  of  the  great  ethnic  religions  with  a  taste  of  the 
philosophy  of  religion,  and  almost  any  condensed  germinal 
matter  in  ethics  and  psychology  would  not  be  out  of  place.  A 
dominant  aim  should  be  to  expose  to  the  mind  the  results  of 
the  highest  culture  in  all  these  faiths,  but  in  a  way  to  warm 
and  not  to  chill  the  heart;  to  break  down  the  inveterate  feeling 
that  there  can  be  opposition  between  science  or  philosophy  and 
religion.  I  have  known  a  successful  study  of  the  higher  evo- 
lution represented  by  Drummond's  "Ascent  of  Man,"  and  of 
what  is  now  often  called  the  higher  pantheism.  In  this  new 
and  higher  story  for  which  I  plead  there  should  be  neither 
field  nor  faith  for  any  conventional  orthodoxies  of  creed.  The 
type  of  mind  once  associated  with  the  very  name  deacon,  so 
far  as  this  implied  a  per  fervid  defender  of  things  as  they  are 
and  involves  an  atmosphere  of  repression  for  any  sincere  doubt 
or  outre  opinion,  should  be  carefully  excluded.  The  atmos- 
phere here  should  invite  growth  and  expansion  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  the  period  of  circumnutation  before  the  young  mind 
selects  and  clasps  its  support  should  be  prolonged.  This  should 
be  essentially  the  vStage  of  inquiry,  where  ingenuous  youth 
brings  its  inmost  burning  questions  and  ideals.  I  plead  for  a 
distinct  esoteric  character  here  for  thought  directed  especially 
to  the  future,  recognizing  that  the  ideals  of  the  young  are  the 
best  material  for  prophecj^  Criticism,  higher  and  lower,  and 
all  the  general  standpoints  and  moral  ideals  which  are  so  form- 
ative but  so  often  repressed  and  neglected,  belong  here.  This 
is  the  place  for  all  the  problems  which  Desjardins  and  his  fol- 
lowers have  raised  in  France  and  Germany. 

In  the  past  religion  has  been  evoked  to  rescue  its  own  heart 
from  legalists,  scribes  and  pharisees,  to  escape  the  thralldom 
of  sophists  and  scholastics.  Once  Europe  resounded  with  the 
call  to  save  the  holy  sepulchre  from  pagans  and  again  to  res- 
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cue  the  Bible  and  conscience  from  the  church  to  individual 
control.  Now  a  new  rally,  comparable  with  any  of  these,  is 
needed  to  rescue  childhood  and  youth  from  perverse  methods 
of  teaching  the  highest  of  all  subjects.  While  I  am  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  egotism  of  comparing  the  principles  above 
enunciated  to  the  epoch  making  thesis,  which  Luther  nailed  to 
the  church  door,  I  insist  that  childhood  is  now  in  no  less  whit 
need  of  a  reformation  in  its  religious  regimen  than  was  the  adult 
mind  then.  Yet  the  magnitude  of  the  work  grows  to  a  signifi- 
cance not  less  than  then  just  in  proportion  as  we  come  to  un- 
derstand the  true  nature  of  childhood.  Nothing  is  really  true 
unless  it  rest  on  deep  foundations  in  human  nature  and  needs, 
and  all  that  does  not  square  with  that  nature  is  false.  Childhood 
and  youth  in  their  best  impulses  of  development  are  not  per- 
verse but  point  more  infallibly  than  anything  else  to  the  con- 
stant pole  of  human  destiny.  Das  ewige  Kindliche  is  now  tak- 
ing its  place  beside,  if  not  in  some  respects  above,  Das  ewige 
Weibliche  as  man's  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  fire  by  night  to 
lead  him  on.  The  modern  student  of  psycho- genesis  sees  al- 
most a  new  continent  of  meaning  in  setting  the  child  in  the 
midst,  becoming  as  a  child  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
which  is  "  of  such."  He  holds  a  new  brief  for  this  hitherto 
submerged  third  of  the  human  race.  The  misconceptions  and 
distortions  of  children  body  and  soul  have  been  the  reproach 
of  not  only  rude  but  cultured  ages.  Here  we  must  begin  with 
a  frank  confession  of  past  ignorance  and  sin,  and  bring  forth 
fruits  meet  therefor.  We  are  still  exposed  to  the  full  force  of 
the  penalty  which  threaten  those  who  offend  these  little  ones. 
Let  us  pray  that  the  good  God  may  wink  at  times  of  past  ig- 
norance, but  not  forget  that  now  that  recent  studies  of  the 
human  soul  are  re-revealing  the  Bible  as  the  world's  great 
text-book  in  psychology,  we  have  no  cloak  for  our  sin.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  petty  tinkering  devices,  but  of  a  deep  and 
radical  change  of  plan,  goal  and  method  now  well  developed 
and  taught  in  institutions  accessible  to  those  earnest  enough  to 
undertake  serious  study.  Plain  though  many  principles  are, 
others  have  yet  to  be  determined,  and  there  is  also,  let  me  repeat, 
a  vast  work  of  details  before  the  completion  of  what  is  already 
begun. 

In  his  ' ' Vedanta  ' '  Max  Miiller  praises  this  system  of  Indie 
philosophy  as  standing  distinctly  above  the  Vedas  or  Hindu 
Bible  as  something  into  which  the  61ite  speculative  minds 
penetrate,  as  a  kind  of  meta- theological  region  wherein  much 
might  seem  to  those  who  glimpse  it  from  beneath  contradictory 
to  the  Vedic  teaching,  but  he  praises  the  harmony  thus  estab- 
lished between  religion  and  philosophy  as  merely  different  stages 
of  development  of  one  and  the  same  content,  the  inconsistencies 
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between  which  are  those  inherent  in  the  nature  of  growth  itself. 
So  I  plead  for  a  realm  for  these  higher  questions  as  the  best 
safeguard  against  arrest  and  retrogression.  It  is  a  singular  in- 
firmity of  religions  that  much  as  they  stimulate  growth  lower, 
they  are  prone  to  arrest  it  at  a  certain  higher  stage;  so  that 
the  last  moult  of  the  soul  as  it  seeks  to  cast  off  the  cyst  of 
dogma  is  prevented.  Of  all  the  many  forms  of  the  pervasive 
and  insistent  sense  of  finality  of  a  finishing  and  finished  educa- 
tion, this  is  the  most  dwarfing.  The  upper  grades  of  our  Sun- 
day School  work  too  often  confirm  juvenile  conceptions  and 
sentiments,  and  prevent  the  rise  of  mature  manhood  and 
womanhood  in  religion.  It  is  for  want  of  such  instruction  and 
incentive  that  we  so  often  hear  falsetto  notes  in  prayer  meet- 
ings, like  a  phrase  of  childish  falsetto  mingled  with  adult  tones. 
This  was  the  lack  which  the  neo- Christian  movement  sought 
to  meet,  perhaps  characteristically  by  dispensing  with  all 
creeds.  Neither  the  pulpit  nor  the  college  Y.  M.  C.  A.  quite 
meet  the  needs  of  the  best  academic  minds,  and  Protestant 
Christendom  to-day  in  my  judgment  need  nothing  more  than 
a  kind  of  mission  especially  constituted  for  and  addressed  to 
them.  During  an  experience  of  a  score  of  years  as  a  professor 
of  philosophical  subjects,  where  the  deeper  matters  of  belief  are 
constantly  touched,  I  have  been  profoundly  impressed  with 
the  need  of  modern  ductoves  dubitantium  or  soul  midwives  of  a 
higher  order  than  yet  exists.  Many  seem  to  need  not  only  a 
second  but  a  series  of  regenerations  like  another  sun  risen  on 
mid  noon.  It  sometimes  almost  seems  from  this  standpoint  as 
if  Christianity  itself,  at  least  as  now  best  formulated,  does  not 
quite  sufiBce  far  as  it  overtops  all  other  religions,  but  as  though 
we  must  look  forward  to  a  kind  of  third  dispensation  of  a  new 
eternal  gospel  such  as  has  hovered  before  the  minds  of  not  a 
few  lofty  souls  since  Christendom  began.  We  must  not  set  an 
arbitrary  goal  at  any  rate  to  the  possibilities  of  human  devel- 
opment. We  must  not  forget  that  if  the  race  is  slowly  ad- 
vancing and  each  generation  adding  a  little,  "this  advancement 
can  take  place  not  in  the  stages  of  complete  maturity  still  less 
after  it,  but  only  by  prolonging  the  later  stages  of  adolescent 
evolution.  Here  only  the  future  man  that  is  to  be  slowly  bur- 
geons. 

It  is  in  this  connection  that  our  theological  schools  are 
most  of  all  unsatisfactory.  They  close  questions  rather  than 
open  them  to  the  methods  of  progress  always  dialectic.  It 
is  notorious  that  institutions  established  to  turn  out  those  who 
are  to  save  souls  and  teach  so  much  that  is  good  precisely 
fail  to  teach  psychology  or  the  doctrine  of  the  soul,  and  that 
too  in  an  age  when  it  is  a  center  of  interest  and  study  as  never 
before,  and  in  an  age  which  the  future  historian  of  culture  will 
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designate  as  the  psychological  age  of  the  world.  No  other 
field  is  so  competent  to  regenerate  these  institutions,  to  create 
new  centers  of  interest  that  will  mobilize  all  old  knowledge  and 
repolarize  the  soul  in  conformity  to  the  mind  and  will  of  Jesus, 
whose  psychology  is  one  of  the  great  impending  themes.  Religion 
represents  the  most  vital  part  of  the  soul,  but  by  an  iron  law 
and  because  moments,  men  and  ages  of  the  greatest  vitality  are 
rarest,  nothing  so  tends  to  lapse  to  formalism,  routine  and 
dogma.  This  stage  of  life  is  the  highest  and  best  as  science 
now  conceives  it.  Complete  maturity  already  means  decline 
from  the  highest  human  level.  Hence  to  guide  the  souls  of  youth 
is  the  very  highest  test  of  all  preaching  and  teaching.  Youth 
want  inspiration  rather  than  formulae;  vistas  and  hints  rather 
than  reasons.  They  are  lifted  by  suggestion  and  imitation, 
and  always  gravitate  from  theology  to  philosophy  and  from 
philosophical  to  psychological  problems  and  aspect  of  things. 

In  England  education  has  been  mainly  voluntary,  and  gov- 
ernment and  law  makers  have  had  little  to  do  with  it.  The 
pious  founders  and  philanthropists,  who  have  given  the  time, 
work,  money  and  interest  by  which  most  has  been  done,  are  a 
unique  feature  of  this  land  without  a  parallel  in  others.  Thus 
Raikes  founded  the  Sunday  School  in  1781  mainly  to  teach 
secular  branches,  and  admitted  all  who  would  wash.  A  few 
paid  trifling  fees,  and  here  on  Sunday  all  the  children  of  the 
poor,  save  those  who  could  find  entrance  to  the  endowed  char- 
ity schools,  were  taught  the  three  r's  and  little  else.  They 
were  essentially  secular  schools  held  on  Sunday.  Since  the 
government  took  up  the  serious  work  of  public  education,  how- 
ever, about  fifty  years  ago,  Sunday  School  teaching  has  be- 
come mainly  religious,  so  that  there  is  a  sense  which  Fitch^ 
well  recognizes  in  which  the  English  Sunday  School  has  now 
become  more  or  less  superfluous,  especially  since  the  law^  of 
1870  and  its  successors,  which  provides  day  schools  for  all  who 
need  elementary  instructions,  and  requires  even  in  the  munici- 
pal schools  Bible  reading  and  religious  instruction. 

The  English  Sunday  School,  therefore,  has  a  new  problem, 
and  to  solve  it  we  must  go  back  to  the  ideal  of  Sunday  itself. 
It  should  certainly  release  from  the  week's  routine  and  be 
sacred  to  family  life  in  the  home,  for  which  the  best  Sunday 
School  ought  to  be  a  very  poor  substitute.  If  it  encourages 
parents  to  evade  their  own  responsibility,  as  Fitch  well  urges, 
it  does  harm  and  just  in  proportion  as  parents  do  their  duty, 
"  we  may  be  well  content  in  the  coming  century  to  see  the 

1  Educational  Aims  and  Methods,  by  Sir  Joshua  Fitch.  Lecture  13, 
Macmillan,  1900. 
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needs  for  Sunday  Schools  steadily  diminish."  Its  advo- 
cates often  mistake  means  and  for  ends  vaunt  great  numbers 
and  assume  the  Sunday  School  is  a  good  thing  itself,  and 
thus  no  doubt  sometimes  encourage  ' '  the  negligent  and  igno- 
rant parents  who  are  simply  glad  to  be  rid  of  an  encumbrance 
on  Sunday."  We  cannot  break  too  soon  with  the  Puritan  and 
the  Jewish  Sabbath, which  gives  a  sense  of  unreality  to  religion 
and  even  life.  If  not  as  George  Herbert  calls  the  Sabbath  "  the 
fruit  of  this  the  next  world's  bud,"  it  ought  to  bring  in  the  in- 
fluence of  the  over  thought  and  encourage  larger  and  serious 
views  and  favor  culture  and  poise. 

The  fact  that  the  Sunday  School  teacher  is  not  paid  and  is 
not  a  professional  pedagogue  but  a  friend,  a  companion  devoted 
to  conversation,  ought  to  increase  his  influence.  The  Sunday 
School  must  not  be  solely  religious  nor,  save  in  a  very  slight 
degree,  theological.  A  part  of  the  time  might  well  be  devoted 
to  reading  poems  or  stories  with  a  moral  meaning,  and  the 
teacher  should  be  a  sympathetic  and  effective  reader.  The 
children  might  describe  books  they  have  read;  invent  stories  to 
fit  pictures;  have  abundant  suggestions  from  a  good  Sunday 
School  library  as  a  moral  safeguard.  More  than  the  day 
teacher,  the  Sunday  teacher  should  be  in  loco  parentis;  should 
not  enter  upon  his  work  in  an  amateurish  spirit;  should  real- 
ize that  his  vocation  is  an  art;  interest  himself  in  the  best 
pedagogical  literature  and  lives;  never  preach,  but  evoke  in- 
terest and  thought;  shun  all  catechetical  methods,  most  of  all 
those  that  require  simply  yes  or  no  for  an  answer,  and  next 
those  that  insist  upon  a  form  of  words  which  always  tend  to 
become  a  substitute  for  thought;  and  yet  should  train  the 
memory  and  fill  it  with  choice  poetic  and  proverbial  expres- 
sions from  the  Bible,  which  exalt  the  mind,  touch  the  heart, 
perform  moral  decisions.  I  quite  agree  with  Fitch  that  stereo- 
typed questions  and  stereotyped  answers  leave  no  room  for  the 
play  of  intelligence  or  suggestion;  they  stand  between  and  keep 
apart  pupil  and  teacher,  giving  the  crudest  instructors  an  ex- 
cuse for  not  making  questions  of  their  own;  are  faulty  because 
they  require  the  children  to  learn  the  answer  without  learning 
the  question;  and  illustrate  the  one  great  pedagogic  disease  or 
iron  law  by  which  methods  always  tend  to  lapse  to  verbalism 
and  routine.  Moreover  they  are  too  abstract,  and  although  the 
Church  of  England  specifically  enjoins  open  instruction  and 
examination  in  the  catechism  on  Sunday  afternoons,  the  prac- 
tice has  lapsed,  because  modern  tendencies  have  everywhere 
left  this  defunct  device  far  behind.  Although  catechisms  may 
have  their  place,  they  are  not  for  children.  The  very  fact,  too, 
that  results  are  not  tested  by  examinations,  but  done  obscurely, 
makes  personal  influence  more  important. 
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Fitch  urges  teachers  very  strongly  to  inculcate  only  that 
which  they  believe  themselves  with  all  their  hearts  and  to  shun 
all  concerning  which  they  have  private  misgivings.  He  has 
no  patience  with  the  principles  which  assume  that  children 
should  be  asked  to  believe  more  than  adults  do,  or  "  that  it  is 
good  for  them  first  to  accept  the  traditional  orthodoxy  even 
though  in  after-life,  when  the  critical  faculty  is  fully  awak- 
ened, their  views  will  be  corrected."  Absolute  candor,  sin- 
cerity, teaching  out  of  a  full  heart  is  necessary  to  prevent  a 
sense  of  unrealit}'  and  insincerity  in  the  young.  He  doubts 
whether  the  convictions  shared  by  the  great  body  of  religious 
adults  are  those  taught  to  children  as  in  the  case  of  secular 
learning.  With  this  view  Phillips  Brooks  agreed  and  thought 
it  calamitous  to  condemn  each  generation  to  fight  over  again 
the  battle  of  that  which  preceded  with  the  disadvantage  of 
making  this  fight  less  strenuous,  because  belief  was  less  in- 
tense to  start  with.  '*  Never  tell  a  child  that  he  must  believe 
what  you  do  not  believe. ' '  Make  the  Sunday  School,  then,  a  de- 
vice for  bringing  personal  influence  to  bear;  tell  the  things  you 
have  found  most  fruitful  in  your  life;  and  maintain  a  wide  mar- 
gin of  individual  freedom  from  all  rules  and  lessons. 

This  latter  principle,  although  sound  so  far  as  it  insists 
upon  the  chief  gravamen  being  laid  upon  what  the  instructor 
most  profoundly  believe,  needs  one  important  modification; 
namely,  very  much  especially  of  the  narrative  or  historical  part 
needs  to  be  impressed  upon  the  young  as  literally  historical 
and  objective,  which  maturer  minds  have  come  to  regard  as  es- 
sentially literary.  It  is  absurd  to  assume  that  one  cannot  and 
should  not  teach  the  tales  of  Homer  or  even  Santa  Claus,  and 
do  it  with  unction  and  success,  while  the  child  thinks  it  all  to 
be  simply  history,  while  to  the  adult  it  has  a  larger,  higher 
meaning. 

Laurie^  says  that  "the  qualification  and  preparation  of  a 
Sunday  School  teacher  can  differ  only  in  certain  details  from 
the  preparation  and  qualification  of  teachers  generally,"  viz., 
they  must  know  well  their  subject  matter  and  an  earnest  desire 
to  teach  it  and  be  interested  in  the  minds  of  their  pupils  first, 
subjects  second,  and  themselves  not  at  all.  There  must  be 
method  for  all  who  would  pilot  to  the  islands  of  the  blessed,  or 
both  teacher  and  taught  will  be  lost  on  a  pathless  ocean.  The 
subtleties  and  delicacies  of  spiritual  life  make  this  the  hardest 
kind  of  teaching.  All  clergymen  should  study  principles  and 
methods  of  education  as  part  of  their  pastoral  theology.  "  Soul 
is  kindled  only  by  soul."    But  nowhere  are  there  such  difl&cul- 

1  Method  and  the  Sunday  School  Teacher,  in  his  Teachers'  Guild 
Addresses.     London,  1872.  p.  69. 
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ties.  First,  the  Sunday  School  is  voluntary;  perhaps  it  should 
not  be  called  a  school,  but  should  be  as  unlike  it  as  possible, 
and  everything  should  be  pleasant  and  attractive.  L/aurie 
would  have  no  preparation  of  lessons,  no  tasks,  no  pressure,  no 
competition,  prizes  or  gifts.  It  is  a  substitute  for  parental  teach- 
ing, and  would  not  be  necessary  if  parents  taught  the  Lord's 
words  diligently,  when  they  sit,  walk,  arise  and  lie  down. 
Perhaps  it  should  be  a  children's  service  with  moral  instruc- 
tion. The  teacher  should  instill;  there  should  be  brief  talks  on 
the  life  of  Christ;  the  teacher  and  pupil  should  read  the  Bible 
together  much  and  talk  on  fine  passages.  Dogma  is  not  only 
useless  but  hurtful  for  the  young,  and  theology  easily  gets  in 
the  way  of  religion.  The  child  should  recognize  a  causal  spirit 
back  of  all  things;  should  aspire  for  unity  and  sonship;  and 
should  be  taught  reverence  and  love,  because  these  two  under- 
lie everything.  '  *  Do  not  ask  children  of  even  fourteen  years 
of  age  to  learn  a  catechism  by  heart;  go  over  it,  if  you  think  it 
necessary,  or  the  best  part  of  it,  and  see  if  they  understand  it; 
get  the  substance  of  it  from  them  in  their  own  words.  The 
learning  by  heart  of  the  very  words  is  a  curious  superstition 
and  most  certainly  despiritualizes. "  The  school  must  attempt 
only  broad,  useful  truths;  follow  Christ's  way  and  not  that  of 
the  theologian;  do  not  attempt  to  teach  that  duty  is  easy;  avoid 
premature  training  in  formulae  which  are  very  different  from 
broad  and  useful  truths  of  religion.  '  *  Preoccupation  of  the 
young  mind  with  dogma  has  failed  to  make  Christendom 
Christian;  let  us  try  another  and  better  way." 


A  MORNING'S  OBSERVATION  OF  A  BABY. 


By  Fi^ETCHER  B.  Dressi^ar,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  California. 


The  following  notes  of  the  doings  of  a  healthy  active  baby 
boy,  were  written  more  than  six  years  ago,  and  are  the  results 
of  an  attempt  to  describe  four  hours  of  his  life. 

At  the  time  they  were  written  he  was  13  months  and  19  days 
old. 

As  I  have  read  these  notes  over  from  time  to  time  during 
these  intervening  years,  each  reading  has  impressed  me  more 
and  more  with  the  feeling  that  this  method  of  observation  is 
full  of  interest,  and  that  perhaps,  if  it  were  employed  oftener, 
it  would  bring  a  better  appreciation  of  the  child  as  an  organic 
unit  than  can  be  attained  through  the  use  of  the  analytic 
methods  now  prevalent. 

For  the  sake  of  science,  analysis  and  generalizations  must  be 
made;  but  for  the  sake  of  an  appreciation  more  or  less  indefi- 
nite, yet  vital  and  helpfully  significant,  I  believe  this  naturalistic 
method  will  prove  itself  useful. 

While  these  notes  were  being  made  no  one  but  the  ordinary 
members  of  the  household  were  present,  and  hence  no  unusual 
element  was  introduced.  The  fact  that  writing  was  going  on, 
was  in  no  way  disturbing;  for  this  was  of  daily  occurrence. 
Furthermore,  there  was  no  attempt  in  any  way  to  experiment 
upon  the  child  under  observation.  He  was  permitted  to  run 
about  at  will,  and  his  actions  were  interfered  with  only  in  nat- 
ural and  necessary  ways  just  as  they  would  have  been  had  he 
not  been  the  center  for  this  unusual  amount  of  attention. 

January  19th,  1895. 

He  awoke  at  8  o'clock,  which  was  half  an  hour  later  than 
his  usual  time  for  getting  up,  and  for  a  few  minutes  seemed  a 
little  drowsy  from  oversleep.  He  looked  at  me  when  brought 
into  the  sitting-room,  and  stretched  his  hands  to  be  taken.  For 
a  few  minutes  he  was  quite  still,  but  while  he  was  being  bathed 
he  looked  about  the  room  and  began  to  laugh.  His  bath  fin- 
ished, he  took  a  little  milk,  but  seemed  not  to  be  hungry. 
After  five  minutes  of  comparative  quiet  he  resisted  his  mother, 
called  to  me  and  wanted  up.  He  then  reached  for  his  rubber 
nipple  and  offered  his  bottle  to  his  mother.  He  was  satisfied 
when  she  smacked  her  lips,  and  made  a  careless  pretense  at 
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taking  the  milk.  This  action  on  her  part  gave  him  evident 
pleasure.  "  How  does  the  sun  come  down  ?"  she  asked.  Where- 
upon he  looked  out  of  the  window,  and,  on  seeing  a  neighbor's 
child,  grunted  and  pointed  toward  him.  He  watched  the  child 
for  a  few  moments  and  then  began  on  his  own  accord  to  ' '  pat 
a  cake"  for  him,  finishing  it  with  a  cooing  laugh.  As  the 
servant  girl  left  the  room,  he  said  "  bye-bye;"  but  again  turned 
toward  the  window  saying  "  baby  "  repeatedly;  tiring  of  this 
he  again  tries  to  feed  his  mother  with  his  bottle;  on  seeing  a 
piece  of  soap,  he  smacked  his  lips  as  if  he  had  an  idea  that  it 
was  good  to  eat;  hearing  the  paper  rustle  he  turned  to  see,  and 
called  out  "  papa;"  sees  a  lighted  oil  stove  and  points  to  it, 
smacking  his  lips;  begins  to  stretch,  then  imitates  his  mother 
who  grunts  for  him;  throws  up  a  little  of  his  milk,  making  a 
characteristic  sour  face;  turns  again  to  the  window  and  calls 
"baby;"  points  toward  the  next  room,  saying  "ooh"  re- 
peatedly; fusses  a  little  when  his  outside  dress  was  being  put 
on;  imitates  his  mother  who  attempts  to  make  fun  for  him  by 
saying  "  ooh-o;"  gets  his  brush  and  brushes  his  hair  from  back 
to  front,  using  his  right  hand;  plays  with  the  brush  and  sings 
cooingly  to  it;  puts  the  handle  of  the  brush  in  his  mouth;  calls 
**papa,"  on  my  leaning  back  in  the  chair;  blows  at  the  brush; 
laughs  at  his  mother  sneezing;  while  lying  on  his  back  he  imi- 
tates the  crowing  of  a  cock  in  the  next  door-yard,  and  in  doing 
so  he  gets  the  pitch,  time  and  accent;  as  he  is  carried  into  an- 
other room  he  looks  longingly  at  his  wagon ;  sees  his  image  in 
a  mirror,  and  says  **  baby;"  drops  the  brush  and  says  "  ooh-o," 
giving  the  usual  accent;  takes  a  decided  interest  in  having  his 
stockings  put  on;  strikes  his  mother  with  the  brush,  using  his 
right  hand;  drops  the  brush  and  then  wants  to  get  down;  leans 
over  to  look  for  the  brush,  but  is  soon  at  play  with  his  foot; 
tries  to  pull  ofi"  his  stocking,  grasping  it  near  the  toe;  begins  to 
sing  "Peek-a-boo,"  singing  the  first  phrase  correctly;  looks 
toward  the  neighbor's  and  "  pats  a  cake  "  for  the  child,  which 
he  knows  belongs  there,  all  of  the  time  jabbering  with  delight; 
blows  and  spits,  moves  his  lips  without  making  a  noise,  and 
apparently  gives  his  attention  to  this  evident  experiment;  in- 
spects his  rubber  nipple  while  fingering  it;  sitting  with  his 
mother  near  the  window;  he  takes  occasion  to  pound  it,  and 
then  calls  "  baby;"  discovers  that  his  nails  in  contact  with  the 
wire  screen  make  a  noise,  scratches,  laughing  heartily  the 
while;  tries  to  imitate  the  sound  of  the  pencil  as  I  move  it  over 
the  paper;  looks  for  birds  at  his  mother's  suggestion,  and  says 
"bob-bi"  ("bob-white."  He  had  been  told  a  story  of  the 
quail);  gets  down  on  the  floor,  walks  five  feet  to  me, wants  my 
book,  compromises  by  riding  my  foot;  gets  off,  goes  six  feet  to 
the  window,  * '  moos  ' '  in  imitation  of  a  cow,  as  the  result  of  a 
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suggestion  that  he  look  for  the  cow;  climbs  up  on  his  mother's 
lap;  fusses  when  put  on  the  stool,  crying  with  evident  anger; 
is  pacified  by  his  bottle,  and  drinks  with  delight,  turning  his 
bottle  high  in  the  air,  his  left  hand  further  out  than  the  right; 
sits  in  his  chair  quietly  taking  his  milk.  (It  is  now  8.35 
o'clock.) 

Upon  finishing  his  breakfast,  he  plays  with  the  bottle; 
reaches  in  vain  for  his  basket;  hears  a  cat  and  looks  in  the 
proper  direction  for  it;  takes  his  bottle  and  "  ta-ta's  "  to  it; 
drops  it  and  says  *'  bye-bj^e;"  pats  the  tray  to  his  chair,  runs 
the  index  finger  of  his  left  hand  along  the  edge  of  the  tray, 
and  examines  intently  a  little  crumb  in  the  corner;  his  mother 
comes  in  and  gives  him  a  comb;  takes  it  in  his  right  hand, 
combs  above  his  ear  from  back  forward;  plays  with  the  comb  by 
fingering  it;  talks  to  it  and  then  puts  it  in  his  mouth;  looks  at 
me,  then  resumes  his  play,  apparently  unconscious  of  all  going 
on  around;  turns  the  comb  over  and  over  in  his  hands;  strikes 
his  table  with  it,  using  his  right  hand;  listens  intently  to  a 
conversation  between  his  mother  and  the  servant;  grunts  in  re- 
sponse to  a  suggestion  from  his  mother;  rubs  his  nose  with  his 
left  fist;  turns  to  watch  his  mother  leave  the  room,  all  the  time 
fingering  the  comb  and  his  own  hand;  watches  his  mother 
dust  the  chairs,  and  seems  to  wonder  why;  hears  the  cat  mew 
outside,  and  imitates  her,  making  a  tone  similar  in  quality, 
pitch  and  time;  is  given  a  tin  box,  and  is  pleased  to  finger  over 
it  even  while  looking  in  another  direction;  fusses  to  get  out  of 
his  chair,  but  is  quieted  by  a  bright  ring;  fingers  it,  but  does 
not  look  at  it  much;  jabbers  to  his  mother  who  has  come  near; 
picks  up  an  ordinary  pin,  using  the  thumb  and  index  finger  of 
his  left  hand;  places  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand  on  the 
point  of  the  pin,  and  tries  to  tell  his  mother  that  it  is  sharp,  or 
at  least  that  it  pricks;  hears  the  cat  and  imitates  it  again;  upon 
the  cat  mewing  loudly  anS  with  much  uneasiness,  he  seems  to 
be  wonderingly  afraid;  is  taken  from  his  chair  to  the  window 
to  see  the  cat,  but  as  she  had  gone,  he  looks  for  her  with  a  far 
away  expression  on  his  face;  asks  his  mother  to  blow  out  the 
oil  stove,  making  himself  understood  in  this  by  pointing  to  the 
stove  and  blowing;  thoughtfully  looks  out  of  the  window,  then 
turns  to  his  mother  and  scratches  her;  she  asks  "  shall  I  cry  ?" 
and  thereupon  /le  cries  bitterly;  looks  out  of  another  window, 
and,  seeing  smoke  coming  from  a  chimney,  begins  to  blow; 
"  how  does  the  smoke  come  out?"  is  asked,  and  in  reply  to 
this  question  he  blows  again  somewhat  more  vigorously;  then 
imitates  a  neighbor  who  smokes,  by  a  different  kind  of  blowing 
movement,  the  one  he  invariably  used  at  this  time  to  announce 
that  the  neighbor  was  in  sight;  tries  to  imitate  his  mother 
when  she  says  "  bottle;"  looks  at  the  pictures  in  a  magazine 
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with  much  interest;  turns  the  leaves  and  talks  in  imitation  of 
reading;  looks  at  the  picture  of  a  man  with  his  hat  on,  and 
says  "  bye-bye;"  in  response  to  the  question  "  where  is 
mamma?"  points  to  the  picture  of  a  woman,  and  then  kisses 
it;  gets  down  on  the  floor,  walks  to  the  oil  stove,  and  blows 
toward  the  flame;  mamma  says  "  burn,  burn,"  he  then  retreats 
to  me,  pulls  me,  pointing  to  the  stove,  blowing;  walks  twenty 
feet,  turns  the  pages  of  a  book  for  a  moment,  then  returns  to 
the  stove  and  blows;  goes  to  his  mamma  and  brings  her  to 
blow,  walking  meanwhile  twenty-five  feet;  dances,  falls,  rolls 
over  in  play;  turning  around,  gets  up,  walks  ten  feet,  turns  to 
the  left,  w^alks  twenty  feet;  chmbs  on  my  chair,  then  blows  at 
the  stove;  gets  down,  walks  twenty  feet,  turning  to  the  left; 
blows  through  his  nose  in  play,  walks  ten  feet,  turns  to  the 
left,  and  plays  with  the  piano  stool;  asks  his  mother  by  pull- 
ing, grunting  and  pointing,  to  play  on  the  piano;  upon  her  be- 
ginning to  play,  he  dances;  moving  his  body  in  rhythmic 
movements  up  and  down;  upon  his  mother  ceasing  to  play  and 
turning  about  on  the  stool,  he  takes  hold  of  her  and  faces  her 
toward  the  piano  twice  in  succession;  dances  again  to  the 
music;  walks  sixteen  feet,  turning  to  the  left  to  blow  at  the 
stove;  attention  attracted  by  a  vigorous  piece  of  music,  and 
after  a  moment  of  listening  goes  on  with  his  play;  music 
changes,  and  attention  reattracted;  walks  eight  feet,  and  climbs 
into  my  lap;  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  seconds  gets  down,  goes  to 
the  piano,  walking  seven  feet;  sits  down  and  listens  to  the  rain 
falling;  crawls  under  the  drapery  of  the  piano,  and  at  a  sugges- 
tion plays  at  *'  peek,"  laughing  heartily  at  the  resulting  sport; 
at  a  suggestion  he  hastens  to  hide,  but  cannot  wait  long 
enough  to  be  found;  on  his  mamma  leaving  the  room,  he  goes 
to  the  piano,  turns  the  stool,  and  pulls  off  the  cover;  walks 
twenty  feet,  turns  to  the  left,  runs  twenty  feet;  comes  to  me, 
grabs  my  book,  and  jabbers  to  me  about  it;  examines  the  book 
thoughtfully,  then  turns  and  blows  at  the  stove;  bites  my  book, 
but  upon  hearing  a  table  squeak  he  runs  toward  it;  mamma 
comes  in,  calls  him  bad  boy  for  pulling  off  the  stool  cover,  and 
tells  him  to  replace  it;  he  puts  it  on,  then  immediately  throws 
it  off"  again;  takes  his  mamma  to  the  piano,  seats  her  for  play- 
ing; walks  twenty  feet:  keeps  accurate  time  to  the  music  by 
characteristic  squatting  movements;  the  music  changes  time, 
whereupon,  after  two  or  three  unrelated  movements,  he  ad- 
justs his  motions  to  the  music;  upon  the  music  ceasing  he  runs 
fifteen  feet  to  my  chair,  climbs  up  singing;  gets  down,  walks 
fifteen  feet,  pulls  some  clothes  off  a  chair;  mamma  says  '*  bad 
boy,"  and  tells  him  to  pick  them  up;  he  starts  to  run  away, 
but  is  caught,  and  through  imitation  assists  in  picking  up  the 
things;  walks  ten  feet,  gets  a  bright  ring,  talks  to  it,  and  crawls 
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under  his  bed;  he  is  taken  out,  and  runs  ten  feet  toward  me;  imi- 
tates my  coughing;  runs  fifteen  feet,  turns  to  the  left,  walks 
back  fifteen  feet  to  me,  climbs  up,  then  straightway  gets  down 
again;  starts  to  crawl  under  the  bed,  but  at  "  no,  no,"  from 
his  mamma,  he  hesitates  and  shows  by  his  manner  that  he  be- 
gins to  know  that  he  should  not  disobey;  walks  ten  feet,  turns 
to  the  left,  returns  six  feet  and  sits  down;  after  a  few  seconds 
he  gets  up,  gets  a  book,  and  then  sits  down  and  begins  to  turn 
the  leaves,  using  his  left  hand  for  this  action;  gets  up  and  car- 
ries the  book  to  me  (six  feet),  and  points  to  the  picture  of  a 
cat;  finds  another  cat,  and  smacks  his  lips;  finds  and  points  to 
the  picture  of  a  rooster,  making  the  same  smacking  movements 
again;  points  to  the  picture  of  an  old  woman;  finds  an  owl,  and 
imitates  the  hooting  of  the  owl;  (He  had  been  told  a  story 
about  an  owl,  in  which  the  hooting  had  been  imitated.)  Finds 
the  picture  of  a  cow,  and  immediately  moos;  finds  a  bird,  and 
says  "  bob-bi  "  (Bob-white),  sees  a  rooster  and  crows  in  imita- 
tion; watches  interestedly  while  the  leaves  of  the  book  are 
being  turned;  finds  another  rooster  and  crows  in  imitation; 
sees  the  picture  of  a  cow  and  moos  repeatedly;  takes  the 
book,  turns  the  leaves,  finds  and  studies  closely  the  picture  of 
two  little  girls;  tires  of  this,  and  is  attracted  by  the  falling  rain; 
sees  a  horse  and  smacks  his  lips;  (It  is  my  feeling  that  this 
peculiar  smacking  movement  is  a  sort  of  trying  to  talk,  and  is 
a  more  advanced  form  than  '*  la,  la,"  or  the  "  ta,  ta.")  It  is 
now  9.30. 

Standing  up  with  his  fingers  in  his  mouth  he  says  "  tuck-a, 
tuck-a,  tick-a,  tick-a;"  reaches  over,  gets  a  paper  and  pencil, 
and,  as  the  result  of  a  suggestion,  gets  down,  sits  on  the  floor, 
takes  the  pencil  in  his  right  hand  and  scribbles;  (It  is  well  to 
say  that  the  suggestion  mentioned  was  merely  that  he  write; 
the  adaptations  were  all  his  own. ) 

He  then  lies  down  on  his  belly,  jabbering,  and  kicks  up  his 
heels;  jumps  up,  points  to  the  rain  dropping  off  the  porch  roof; 
goes  closer  to  the  window,  turns  around  four  times;  and  sits 
down  to  write  with  a  pencil;  gets  up,  but  straightway  sits 
down  again;  scribbles  from  left  to  right;  gets  up,  puts  the  pen- 
cil in  his  mouth,  walks  ten  feet  to  me  and  tries  to  write  on  my 
note  book;  gets  down  on  his  knees  and  pounds  the  floor;  gets 
up,  walks  ten  feet,  turns  to  the  left,  and  runs  twenty  feet  away 
from  his  mother  who  comes  to  put  a  dry  bib  on  him;  mamma 
calls  him  to  look  at  the  rain,  but  he  is  too  busy  pulling  at  the 
sofa  to  give  any  attention ;  topples  over,  gets  up,  climbs  on  the 
lounge,  and  stands  on  the  back  of  it,  bracing  his  back  against 
the  wall;  sees  a  smoke  and  blows  at  it;  watches  a  wagon  a  half 
block  away,  then  is  attracted  by  the  beating  rain;  sees  the 
neighbor   baby  through   the   window,  and   laughs  with   glee; 
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finds  a  dead  fly,  and  examines  it  quite  minutely  with  a  look  of 
wonder;  waves  his  hand  to  his  mother,  and  at  her  suggestion 
throws  a  kiss  at  her,  using  his  right  hand;  upon  his  mother's  ap- 
proaching, he  fondles  her  a  moment,  then  turns  away,  saying 
"  bye-bye;"  sees  the  baby  again  through  the  window,  laughs, 
and  jabbers  to  him,  calling  loudly  for  him  to  hear;  gets  down, 
walks  five  feet  to  the  window,  and  attempts  to  climb  up  so  that 
he  can  see  out;  sits  down,  jumps  up  and  dances  with  forward 
upward  motions  of  the  body;  walks  ten  feet  to  his  mother  and 
bites  her  while  playing,  and  laughs  heartily;  refuses  to  lie  on 
the  couch  with  her,  gets  a  magazine,  plays  at  blowing  through 
his  nose;  walks  ten  feet  back  to  the  couch,  throws  down  the 
magazine,  pulls  at  the  couch,  is  taken  up,  uses  a  handkerchief, 
resists  further  interference,  and  kicks  vigorously  to  get  down; 
walks  nineteen  feet,  sits  down  and  plays  with  a  tin  can;  kicks 
repeatedly  with  his  left  foot,  gets  up,  gets  his  wagon,  and  with 
his  left  hand  pulls  it  ten  feet;  takes  it  in  his  right  hand  and 
pulls  it  back  and  forth  a  number  of  times,  making  the  blocks 
in  it  rattle  loudly;  pushes  it  eight  feet  into  another  room,  lets 
go,  sits  down,  gets  a  rubber  doll,  gets  up  and  brings  it  to  me 
to  make  it  cry:  in  so  doing  walks  ten  feet;  turns,  runs  twenty 
feet  into  the  kitchen,  resists  his  mother  who  wishes  him  to  re- 
turn; turns  to  the  left,  runs  twenty  feet  to  me;  fondles  and  jab- 
bers to  me,  then  runs  back  fifteen  feet  where  his  food  is  being 
prepared;  gets  his  bottle,  and  drinks  greedily  while  he  walks 
fifteen  feet,  neglects  the  invitation  of  his  mother  to  sit  on  her 
lap  while  taking  his  food,  and  cries  angrily  when  she  goes  to 
him  and  takes  him  up.   (It  is  now  9.40  o'clock.) 

He  lies  on  his  back  and  takes  his  food  somewhat  hurriedly; 
hears  the  postman's  whistle,  and  looks  toward  the  door,  still 
continuing  to  take  his  food;  kicks  repeatedly  with  his  left  foot, 
grows  careless  with  his  bottle  as  his  hunger  is  satisfied,  drops 
it  and  does  not  seek  for  it. 

During  and  after  a  change  of  clothing  he  takes  especial  de- 
light in  pulling  at  his  stockings,  and  playing  with  his  right 
foot;  talks  in  a  jabbering  way,  and  in  a  low  tone  to  his  foot, 
showing  well  developed  power  to  use  his  tongue  as  he  repeats 
many  times  what  sounds  like  **  tickle,  tickle,  tickle;"  pulls  his 
mamma's  hair,  sees  a  fly  at  a  distance  of  four  feet,  demands  to 
be  taken  in  reach  of  it,  whereupon  he  attempts  to  put  the  in- 
dex finger  of  his  right  hand  on  it.  He  then  gets  down  '  *  talk- 
ing "  and  kicking  vigorously;  sits  down  on  the  floor,  and  finally 
lies  flat  on  his  belly:  gets  up  almost  immediately,  walks  eight 
feet,  climbs  on  my  chair,  sings,  gets  down,  turns  to  the  left, 
walks  three  feet,  gets  his  wagon,  sits  on  the  floor  and  plays 
with  it  a  half  minute;  gets  up,  walks  eight  feet,  sits  down 
plays  with  a  bottle,  using  his  right  hand  for  the  cork;   knock 
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the  bottle  over,  picks  it  up,  puts  the  cork  in  properly,  using 
his  right  hand  to  guide  the  cork;  gets  up  with  the  bottle  in  his 
hand,  immediately  sits  down,  gets  a  tin  can,  rattles  it,  crawls 
to  the  bottle,  gets  the  cork,  takes  the  bottle,  can  and  cork  to 
his  mother, walking  eight  feet;  works  to  replace  the  cork;  turns 
to  the  left,  walks  eight  feet,  sits  down,  gets  up  with  some  dirt  on 
his  finger,  makes  a  hawking  sound  to  attract  his  mother's  at- 
tention to  the  fact,  walks  ten  feet,  turns  to  the  right,  returns 
at  his  mother's  solicitation  (walking  fourteen  feet),  and  is  visi- 
bly pleased  when  the  dirt  is  removed;  turns  to  the  left,  walks 
three  feet,  sits  down,  gets  his  wagon,  draws  it  four  feet,  stoops 
and  rolls  it  back  and  forth,  using  his  right  hand;  sits  down  on 
one  knee,  and  leaning  on  one  hand,  continues  to  roll  the  wagon 
back  and  forth  rhythmically  for  more  than  50  times;  then  lies 
flat  on  the  floor  and  continues  to  roll  it  back  and  forth;  this 
was  kept  up  as  before  for  more  than  50  times;  during  this  time 
he  exhibits  an  unusually  sober  mood;  then  lies  still  more  prone, 
kicking  with  his  left  foot;  after  almost  a  minute  of  this  gets  up 
on  all-fours,  then,  supporting  himself  upon  one  hand,  he  again 
moves  the  wagon  back  and  forth;  lies  down,  picks  at  the  car- 
pet, and  kicks  with  his  right  foot;  crawls  three  feet,  gets  up, 
laughs,  turns  to  the  right,  gets  his  wagon,  carries  it  in  his  left 
hand  twelve  feet;  sits  down,  gets  a  book,  brings  it  to  me, walk- 
ing nine  feet;  looks  at  the  book,  smacks  his  lips,  says  '*oh!" 
turns  the  leaves  of  the  book,  finds  a  bird  and  says  "  bob-bi." 
(It  is  now  10.15  o'clock.) 

He  continues  to  turn  the  leaves  of  the  book,  saying  "  uh!" 
uh!"  throws  himself  up  and  down  over  the  book;  is  told  to 
read,  and  begins  to  jabber;  papa  says  "ta-ta-ta,"  in  imitation 
of  reading,  and  the  baby  readily  takes  the  suggestion  and  says 
"  ta-ta-ta;"  pretends  to  read  a  letter  picked  up  from  the  floor, 
all  of  the  time  looking  intently  at  the  paper,  though  his  eyes 
are  evidently  not  focused  on  the  paper,  but  for  a  further  dis- 
tance; turns  about,  pulls  the  table  cover;  gets  down,  whines, 
and  is  taken  up;  papa  says  *'  love  me;"  whereupon  he  puts  his 
arms  about  his  papa's  neck,  hugging  and  grunting  in  imitation 
of  former  suggestions  given  him  by  his  elders;  he  is  put  on  the 
table,  and,  as  a  consequence,  emits  a  chuckle  of  delight;  gets  a 
book,  sits  back  jabbering  as  he  turns  the  leaves;  gets  up  on  his 
knees,  still  looking  at  the  book  intently;  sings  the  first  phrase 
of  '*  peek-a-boo."  repeats  many  times;  gets  on  his  feet,  calls  out 
in  a  loud  commanding  tone  (rooster-on- the- fence  fashion); 
looks  closely  at  his  papa's  head  resting  on  the  table,  and  seems 
to  question  this  strange  action;  throws  himself  down  on  the 
table  and  looks  up  at  his  photograph  on  the  wall,  and  says 
"  baby;"  blows  through  his  nose  in  a  snuffing  fashion;  shakes 
my  book  apparently  for  mere  exercise;   turns  on  his  stomach, 
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approaches  the  edge  of  the  table,  kicks  vigorously  with  his 
right  foot;  sits  up,  looks  at  the  book,  offers  it  to  me,  watches 
me  write,  snuffles  again,  and  smiles  at  it;  blows  through  his 
nose  more  vigorously;  throws  himself  around  to  the  other  side 
of  the  table;  spits,  or  sputters,  and,  at  a  suggestion,  blows  his 
nose  into  a  handkerchief;  lies  down,  sits  up,  slides  about, 
opens  and  closes  the  book;  sings  and  sputters,  gets  up,  falls 
over;  to  get  him  off  of  the  table  without  making  him  cry  it  is 
necessary  to  make  this  action  a  part  of  a  game  (one  to  get 
ready,  etc.);  walks  eight  feet,  gets  a  bottle,  sits  down,  turns 
to  the  right,  gets  up,  sees  his  mother  at  the  sewing  machine, 
turns  to  the  left,  walks  ten  feet  into  another  room,  turns  to  the 
left,  walks  twenty  feet  into  another  room,  plays  with  the  piano 
stool,  drops  a  bottle  which  he  had  picked  up,  exactly  imitates 
his  mother  who  says  "  bad  boy;"  picks  up  the  bottle,  sits  down 
and  bites  at  it;  crawls  to  the  left  with  the  bottle  in  his  right 
hand;  gets  up,  leaving  the  bottle,  and  walks  twelve  feet  to  his 
mamma,  gets  his  food  bottle,  turns  to  the  left,  walks  back 
twelve  feet  to  the  other  bottle;  tries  to  fit  a  cork  into  a  tin  box, 
crawls  under  the  piano  cover,  and  strikes  the  piano  with  a  bot- 
tle; is  pulled  out,  and  accepts  the  discipline  good  humoredly; 
lies  on  his  back  taking  his  food;  gets  up,  walks  eight  feet,  tries 
to  blow  out  the  oil  stove,  turns  to  the  left,  walks  eight  feet  to 
the  piano,  crawls  under  the  cover,  comes  out  when  bidden, 
gets  his  doll,  makes  it  squeal;  gets  the  cork  and  the  tin  box 
and  again  tries  to  fit  them  together,  chattering  all  of  the  time, 
ending  with  dentals;  gets  up,  plays  the  piano  with  his  right 
hand;  sits  down,  gets  up,  sits  down.  (It  is  now  10.40  o'clock.) 
Gets  up,  plays  the  piano  with  the  cork,  pounds  the  piano; 
mamma  objects;  he  takes  his  left  hand,  strikes  the  keys  more 
gently,  listening  to  the  tones  dying  away  as  he  holds  down  the 
keys;  walks  six  feet,  picks  up  a  bottle,  walks  ten  feet,  turns  to 
the  left,  returns  to  me,  walking  six  feet,  and  singing  Peek-a- 
boo;  puts  his  hand  in  my  pocket,  breaks  a  pencil  point,  and, 
when  told  "  no!  no!"  runs  to  his  mother,  sits  by  her  side,  and, 
in  reply  to  a  question  of  how  papa  spanks,  slaps  his  hands  to- 
gether, laughing  heartily;  gets  the  bottle, walks  four  feet,  bangs 
the  piano  keys,  and  in  response  to  a  demand  to  stop,  crawls 
under  a  table;  gets  out,  gets  a  metal  cork,  wants  to  strike  the 
piano  with  it;  is  forbidden,  bumps  his  head,  whines,  dares  to 
strike  the  piano,  and,  upon  being  reproved,  cries  bitterly;  is 
purposely  attracted  to  another  thing,  he  soon  ceases  crying, 
walks  ten  feet  to  the  stove,  blows  at  it,  returns,  gets  his 
mother,  leads  her  to  the  stove, wants  her  to  blow  the  flame;  (in 
all  this  walks  twenty  feet);  cries  w^hen  his  face  is  bathed;  is 
taken  up,  looks  out  of  the  window  contentedly  for  a  moment, 
gets  down  on  his  knees  on  the  floor  with  a  bottle  of  food;  on 
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seeing  his  mother  use  her  handkerchief  he  blows  vigorously 
through  his  nose,  putting  his  head  up  to  her  vSo  that  the  hand- 
kerchief might  be  used;  upon  being  told  that  the  stove  is  hot, 
goes  close  to  it,  puts  out  his  hand  cautiously,  and  grunts  sig- 
nificantly, as  if  to  say:  "  it  must  not  be  done;"  walks  ten  feet, 
stoops,  picks  up  a  piece  of  cork;  walks  fifteen  feet,  watches  his 
mother  put  coal  on  the  fire;  turns  to  the  right,  walks  six  feet, 
listens  to  directions  intended  for  the  servant;  prattles,  turns  to 
the  right,  walks  ten  feet,  sits  down,  gets  his  wagon,  talks  to  it, 
all  the  time  nodding  his  head;  gets  up,  carries  his  wagon  ten 
feet,  using  his  right  hand;  sits  down,  tosses  the  wagon  about, 
gets  up,  walks  fourteen  feet,  turns  to  the  right  and  walks  in 
another  direction  ten  feet,  jabbering  (dentally)  meanwhile; 
mamma  makes  inquiry  of  him.  but  he  gives  her  no  attention; 
walks  six  feet,  sits  down,  gets  up,  walks  around  to  the  left, 
singing;  playfully  submits  to  having  his  clothing  changed,  while 
lying  on  his  back  kicking  his  feet  high  in  the  air;  bites  his  bot- 
tle until  his  teeth  are  heard  to  grate  harshly;  bib  gets  in  his 
w^ay,  and  he  cries  out  angrily;  drops  the  bottle,  and  calls  atten- 
tion thereto  by  pointing  and  muttering;  blows  in  his  throat, 
and  on  his  hand  to  make  a  hawking  sound;  sits  up  and  tries  to 
pull  the  buttons  from  his  mother's  dress;  stands  up  and  tries 
to  pull  the  drapery  from  the  mantel,  and,  in  reply  to  his 
mother,  who  tells  him  that  unless  he  is  careful  he  wall  pull  the 
clock  down,  he  imitates  its  tick;  sits  down  patiently  listening 
to  two  or  three  Mother  Goose  rhymes;  gets  down,  walks  ten 
feet,  gets  a  rubber  tooth  brush,  brings  it  to  me  to  have  me  put 
it  in  my  mouth;  I  said  "  rub  your  teeth;"  he  immediately  put  it 
in  his  mouth  and  began  rubbing  his  teeth;  follows  his  mother  into 
another  room,  walking  twenty  feet;  is  put  back,  and  cries  disap- 
pointedly; but  when  the  door  is  not  opened  in  reply  to  this  tear- 
ful entreaty  he  goes  to  another  door  to  get  in;  finding  this  door 
open  he  eagerly  goes  in  to  his  mamma  (walks  thirty- five  feet); 
I  call  him,  but  evidently  suspecting  the  purpose  of  my  call,  he 
runs  ten  feet  in  the  opposite  direction,  gets  the  fire  shovel, 
cries  when  it  is  taken  from  him,  but  is  soon  pacified  by  being 
told  a  story  in  a  very  emphatic  way;  laughs  heartily  while  the 
tears  are  still  filling  his  eyes;  is  taken  to  a  table,  and  gets  on  it 
with  evident  satisfaction;  finds  his  book,  sits  down  and  looks 
at  the  pictures;  papa  says  '*  let's  have  a  time;"  to  this  invita- 
tion he  gives  no  heed  and  runs  to  his  mother;  then  hides,  and 
when  found  seems  somewhat  nervous  and  whines;  runs  behind 
a  chair,  peeks  out,  wants  pencil  and  paper;  goes  to  papa  still 
entreating,  walking  in  all  twenty  feet;  wants  a  letter;  imitates 
his  papa  whistling  by  making  a  humming  sound;  finds  his 
wagon,  enjoys  watching  his  doll  thrown  into  it;  crawls  over 
his  papa  who  has  stretched   himself  on   the   floor;  walks    to 
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wagon  fifteen  feet;  gets  bottle  and  stopper,  puts  these  in  his 
wagon,  and  when  the  bottle  topples  over  he  laughs  merrily; 
turns  to  the  right,  walks  twenty  feet,  stands  with  his  fingers 
in  his  mouth;  shakes  the  writing  desk,  hums,  gets  books,  and 
pretends  to  read;  these  are  taken  away,  but  he  does  not  seem 
to  care;  finds  his  papa  hid  behind  a  curtain;  walks  fifteen  feet 
across  the  room;  points  his  right  index  finger  toward  his  chair; 
is  bidden  to  get  a  cushion  from  a  chair;  starts  to  obey,  but  re- 
turns as  if  in  doubt,  and  then  on  a  second  thought  gets  it  and 
brings  it  to  me  (walks  thirty  feet);  stoops  to  put  his  head  on 
it,  then  lies  down  on  it,  kicking  up  his  heels  and  jabbering 
gleefully;  is  taken  with  hiccoughing;  imitates  himself,  and 
smiles  when  I  imitate;  pulls  the  pillow  down  when  I  try  to 
hide  my  face  with  it;  gets  up,  sits  down  on  the  floor;  is  bidden 
to  replace  the  cushion  on  the  chair,  obeys  and  puts  it  on  the 
proper  chair  without  further  direction;  returns  to  me,  walking 
thirty  feet  in  the  rounds;  goes  to  the  piano  to  watch  the  pro- 
cess of  pinning  on  the  cover;  walks  again  to  me,  then  back  to 
the  stool  (thirty  feet);  sits  down,  gets  up,  tries  to  pin  the 
cover  just  where  he  had  seen  his  mother  pin  it;  gets  up,  walks 
fifteen  feet,  turns  around,  and  at  his  mamma's  oral  suggestion 
dusts  the  chair  with  a  cloth;  stops  to  observe  the  stirring  of  the 
fire.     (It  is  now  11.30  o'clock.) 

He  now  goes  to  a  door,  and  at  a  suggestion  dusts  it  with  his 
cloth;  then  without  further  suggestion  he  goes  to  another  door 
and  dusts  it  (six  feet) ;  turns  to  the  left, walks  ten  feet,  goes  into 
the  kitchen  and  back,  walking  ten  feet;  stops,  turns  slightly, 
walks  eighteen  feet,  stoops,  picks  up  a  crumb;  turns  to  the 
left, walking  in  a  zig-zag  line  twenty  feet,  turns  to  the  left,  comes 
to  beg  me  to  open  the  door  of  the  kitchen;  on  his  mamma  leaving 
the  room  by  another  door  he  follows  through  three  rooms  to  the 
kitchen,  in  all  walking  fifty  feet;  returns  the  same  way  (fifty 
feet);  wants  a  bite  of  apple,  then  goes  back  to  the  kitchen 
as  before  (fifteen  feet) ;  from  there  he  goes  into  another  room 
and  back,  walking  sixty  feet;  tries  to  feed  his  mother  some 
apple  through  the  window  pane,  and  seems  much  astonished  at 
his  failure;  upon  his  mother's  entrance  he  follows  her  content- 
edly until  she  picked  up  her  hat;  he  then  ran  before  her  to  the 
door  (thirty  feet),  fully  expecting  her  to  go  out;  when  she  sits 
in  a  chair  he  shows  his  disappointment  very  clearly;  soon  for- 
gets, turns  back,  walking  fourteen  feet;  gets  a  book,  turns  to 
the  right,  goes  to  mamma,  but  getting  no  attention  there  turns 
to  his  wagon  (nine  feet),  plays  a  moment,  then  picks  up  a  rug, 
drags  it  six  feet,  returns  (six  feet),  sits  down,  plays  with  the 
wagon;  cries  and  seems  much  disappointed  when  his  mother 
leaves  the  room;  runs  to  the  door  through  which  she  passed, 
and  from  there  to  another  door,  all  of  the  time  crying  peevishly, 
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but  at  my  calling  to  him  he  comes  to  me,  meanwhile  walking 
forty-one  feet;  sits  on  my  lap  until  his  mamma  returns;  then 
gets  down  quickly,  runs  to  her,  and  upon  getting  a  bit  of 
banana  is  at  ease;  returns  to  me  eating,  having  walked  mean- 
while thirty-nine  feet;  goes  back  fifteen  feet  to  the  door,  sits 
down,  smears  the  door  with  his  banana;  gladly  permits  his 
hands  to  be  washed,  gets  up,  walks  fifteen  feet,  imitates  his 
mamma  cleaning  the  door;  returns  to  the  kitchen,  twenty  feet, 
and  cries  when  he  is  carried  back;  runs  again  toward  the 
kitchen  door,  and  beggingly  entreats  his  mother  to  open  it; 
upon  her  going  away  he  comes  to  me,  attracts  my  attention, 
then  goes  toward  the  door,  pointing  with  his  right  index  fin- 
ger, and  smacking  his  lips,  meanwhile  walking  thirty  feet, 
then  turns  to  the  left,  takes  an  interest  in  the  preparation  of 
the  table  for  luncheon;  stands  up,  pushes  the  table,  moving  it 
along  on  the  floor;  comes  around  behind  the  window  curtain, 
peeps,  saying  "  uh!"  with  the  usual  intonation;  walks  ten  feet; 
gets  impatient  for  luncheon,  goes  to  the  kitchen  door,  returns, 
fondles  me,  meanwhile  walking  thirty  feet.  (It  is  now  12 
o'clock.) 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt  a  summary  of  these  notes, 
for  they  have  been  presented  as  a  sort  of  mental  cross  section,  and 
have  their  chief  value  in  their  approach  to  a  truthful  descrip- 
tion of  the  activities  of  a  baby  for  the  time  indicated.  That 
they  fully  and  exhaustively  describe,  no  one  could  for  a 
moment  contend.  And  yet  it  will  not  be  denied,  I  think,  that 
there  is  an  approximation  here  not  found  in  analytical  studies. 
Things  are  related  in  the  mind,  and  mental  values  can  be 
properly  assigned  only  when  they  are  estimated  in  the  light  ot 
these  relations. 

The  writer  does  not  wish  to  discourage  in  any  way  analyti- 
cal methods,  or  for  that  matter  any  attempts  which  promise  to 
bring  us  nearer  to  the  truth  concerning  the  significant  activi- 
ties of  child  life;  but  wishes  merely  to  suggest  that  the  general 
attitude  of  mind  resulting  from  watching  and  describing,  as 
carried  out  in  this  study,  is  of  real  and  vital  importance  to 
those  who  would  deal  with  the  conscious  and  physical  devel- 
opment of  children. 

It  is  a  method  primarily  for  the  naturalist;  but  honest  eyes 
and  faithful  hands  may  bring  out  of  it  even  for  the  scientist, 
data  in  which  the  facts  are  hedged  about  with  their  true  rela- 
tions. 

As  I  have  said  above,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  summarize 
these  notes,  but  to  be  satisfied  with  the  indefinite  mental  pre- 
cipitate which  the  reading  of  such  an  account  might  induce. 

And  I  want  to  state  distinctly  that  the  following  statements 
(save  one)  are   in   no   sense   scientific   conclusions;   they  are 
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merely  expressions  of  a  few  personal  reactions  to  the  data 
recorded  above,  and  set  forth  purely  as  suggestions. 

I .  In  four  hours  this  baby  incidentally  walked  a  total  dis- 
tance of  1,697  f'^^tJ  nearly  a  third  of  a  mile.  I  say  he  inci- 
dentally walked  so  far,  for  by  no  means  did  this  activity  repre- 
sent the  prevailing  one.  Compared  to  the  arms,  the  lower 
limbs  were  yet  quite  rudimentary  in  their  action.  (He  had 
been  walking  only  two  months. ) 

If  the  amount  of  energy  exhibited  by  this  baby  during  these 
hours  could  be  estimated  in  foot  pounds,  the  result  would  be 
truly  astonishing;  but  to  him  who  sees  in  all  this  activity 
nature's  method  of  prompting  to  perfect  and  unified  develop- 
ment, the  most  wonderful  fact  which  will  appear  will  be  the 
educational  significance  of  the  motor  activities  and  impulses. 

2.  The  clearly  marked  and  predominant  fact  here  exhibited 
is  the  responsiveness  of  the  motor  activities.  External  stimu- 
lus is  immediately  answered  by  motor  activity,  even  though  at 
first  these  responses  are  uncontrolled  and  purposeless.  It 
seems  natural  for  the  child  to  begin  its  education  in  vague 
faulty  trials,  and  to  eliminate  gradually  the  errors  as  its  powers 
to  think  and  act  develop  and  co-ordinate.  The  habit  of  at- 
tempting to  "get  it  right,"  seems  to  be  one  of  the  first  and 
most  important  habits. 

3.  Inhibition  is  measured  in  large  part  by  ability  to  con- 
sider; to  send  the  stimulus  out  by  way  of  a  longer  route. 

4.  Out  of  sight  or  hearing,  or  touch,  at  this  stage,  is  almost 
immediately  out  of  mind. 

5.  There  is  no  further  immediate  need  for  a  given  stimulus, 
when  it  has  discharged  through  its  characteristic  activity.  In- 
terest in  it  wanes  until  some  sort  of  a  restoration  takes  place. 

6.  The  imitative  function  begins  very  early  to  establish  social 
habits,  as  well  as  to  control  ways  of  behaving  in  general.  Some 
of  this  is  conscious,  but  much  of  it  is  unconscious. 

7.  The  unconscious  recognition  of  the  pitch,  quality,  and  time 
elements  of  tones,  suggests  important  functional  preparation  for 
speech,  which  is  just  beginning.  Power  and  desire  to  imitate 
sounds  represent  a  very  important  foundation  for  the  demands 
of  the  immediate  future.  Good  models  even  at  this  stage  are 
of  the  utmost  importance. 

8.  Evident  pleasure  and  satisfaction  are  derived  from 
rhythmic  movements.  It  seems  to  take  longer  to  exhaust  the 
motor  supply  when  the  response  is  rhythmic  than  when  it  is 
continuous. 

9.  He  undertakes  to  do  almost  anything  and  everything 
which  appeals  to  him.  (At  the  time  in  which  I  am  writing 
these  last  sentences — six  years  later  than  the  '  *  notes  ' '  were 
written, — this  tendency  is  present  in  a  more  marked  degree.  ) 
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The  practical  difficulties  of  the  doing  never  occur  to  him  until 
he  begins  to  carry  out  his  ideas;  and  even  then  the  discrepancy 
between  the  ideal  and  the  finished  product  seems  to  disturb 
him  very  little.  He  has  just  now  gone  to  bed — but  not  to 
sleep, — all  ablaze  with  the  feeling  that  to-morrow  he  is  to 
make  beautiful  pottery,  very  like  that  which  he  has  seen  and 
questioned  about  this  afternoon. 

He  has  rarely  shown  the  slightest  discouragement  in  self  in- 
itiated activity,  even  though  all  attempts  to  realize  his  ideals 
have  issued  in  nothing  but  the  completest  failures, viewed  from 
the  standpoint  of  results. 

The  faith  of  childhood  is  wonderfully  refreshing,  and  withal 
very  suggestive;  for  it  reminds  us  that  the  "  substance  of  things 
hoped  for  ' '  is  found  chiefly  in  the  growth  that  comes  through 
normal  and  interested  endeavor  to  accomplish  something. 

This  further  suggests  that  in  the  education  of  children  we 
ought  to  emphasize  the  efferent  processes  more  than  the  fin- 
ished product;  and  that  we  should  see  to  it  that  this  efferent 
process  is  of  a  spontaneous  character.  A  kindergarten,  for  ex- 
ample, ought  to  be  judged  by  the  faith  which  dominates  the 
children  in  their  attempts  at  constructive  work,  and  not  pri- 
marily by  the  things  which  the  children  make. 
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By  ADEI.AIDE   B.  WYCKOFF. 


Moral  education  is  practically  comprised  in  the  establish- 
ment of  good  habits  and  the  formation  of  good  ideals.  These 
two  principles,  united  in  the  teaching  of  Socrates,  are  differ- 
ently emphasized  in  the  educational  systems  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle; the  one  exalting  the  ideal  and  the  other  the  habit  as  the 
effective  agency  in  ethical  culture. 

The  habit  is  the  first  to  appear  in  experience,  the  ideal  the 
first  to  present  itself  to  conscious  discernment.  So,  in  the  his- 
toric development  of  these  two  principles  as  bases  in  the  edu- 
cational theory,  that  of  the  ideal  was  first  enunciated  by  Plato, 
while  that  of  the  habit  was  employed  later  in  the  complementary 
teaching  of  Aristotle,  whose  social  theory  is  based  upon  exami- 
nation of  long  existing  customs  and  conditions. 

Once  matured,  the  ideal  issues  in  conduct  and  produces  the 
habit;  so  that  it  is  true  to  say  that  a  man  is  what  his  ideals 
make  him,  and  it  is  also  true  to  say  that  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses a  man  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  his  habits.  The  genesis  of 
the  habit  from  the  ideal  is  effected  during  the  rearing  of  chil- 
dren by  means  of  a  mental  partnership;  for  we  undertake  to 
make  their  habits  the  expression  of  our  own  ideals.  The  time 
comes  when  they  are  able  to  recognize  their  habits  as  such, 
and  to  consciously  direct  their  formation;  but  long  before  this 
time  they  are  choosing,  defining  and  expressing  those  ideals 
which  will  hereafter  be  their  instruments  of  purpose.  Here  lies 
the  teacher's  opportunity  for  a  fruitful  and  attractive  work.  By 
happy  choice  and  tactful  presentation  he  can  secure  to  these 
young  children  the  means  of  forming  ideals,  not  merely  noble 
or  beautiful,  but  rich  in  suggestion  and  vital  in  power. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  present  inquiry  to  ask  little  chil- 
dren to  speak  for  themselves  as  to  the  things  that  appealed  to 
their  choice,  and  could  hence  be  made  available  in  the  build- 
ing of  ideals.  It  was  also  desired  to  learn  something  of  the 
aspects  in  which  these  things  were  viewed  by  the  children,  and 
of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  awakened. 

Believing  that  spontaneous  expressions  furnish  the  best 
guide  to  the  questioner,  the  writer  decided  to  take  advantage 
of  the  tendency  of  children  to  announce  that  they  will  be  this 
or  that  when  they  are   "big;"   a  tendency  charmingly  illus- 
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trated  by  James  Whitcomb  Riley  in  his  "Poems  of  Child- 
hood." *•  I  gaw  to  be  a  raggedy  man,"  is  the  climax  of  boy- 
ish tribute  to  a  hero's  fascinations,  and  tells  the  true  tale  of 
childish  aspiration. 

Such  play  as  fortune  telling  by  the  button  count  of  "  Rich 
man,  poor  man,  beggar  man,  thief,"  with  the  eager  interest  in 
its  result,  and  the  occasional  appeal  to  mamma  to  sew  on  extra 
buttons,  indicate  that  this  form  of  thought  is  not  only  natural  to 
children  and  defined  at  an  early  a^e,  but  is  associated  with  the 
expressive  rather  than  with  the  secretive  side  of  experience. 
This  advantage  is  significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  much  of 
the  thought  and  feeling  of  childhood  is  effectually  hidden  from 
scrutiny.  With  the  awakening  of  self-feeling  comes  an  instinct 
analogous  to  the  hiding  and  feigning  instincts  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals, so  that  few  observers  are  able  to  penetrate  the  myster>'' 
of  the  child's  inner  life.  Nothing,  however,  which  does  not  in 
some  way  make  its  appeal  to  this  organized  inner  life  can  be- 
come a  true  interest,  capable  of  being  developed  as  a  formative 
influence. 

The  idea  of  a  future  self,  though  viewed  objectively  by  the 
child,  so  that  he  speaks  unreservedly,  is  nevertheless  identified 
with  his  present  self  in  a  practical  way.  He  cries  or  shows 
fright  at  the  suggestion  of  its  misfortune  or  disadvantage,  and 
prompt!}'  rejects  any  proposition  concerning  it  which  fails  to 
appeal  to  his  sympathies.  He  thus  gives  a  crucial  test  of  his 
interest  if  in  good  faith  he  chooses  for  this  future  self  a  condi- 
tion in  life  or  a  career.  No  matter  if  he  choose  differently  each 
hour  of  the  day;  if  we  know  what  he  chooses  at  one  of  these 
times  we  have  the  historic  fact  that  for  at  least  one  moment  in 
this  child's  life,  such  a  matter  was  paramount  in  its  appeal  to 
his  knowledge  and  feeling  of  self. 

It  was  thought,  therefore,  that  the  following  two  questions 
would  give  the  children  a  fair  opportunity  for  ' '  speaking  their 
mind:" 

First.   What  would  you  like  to  be  when  you  grow  up  ? 

Second.  Why? 

Answers  were  obtained  from  more  than  a  thousand  children; 
over  eight  hundred  belonging  to  the  public  and  private  schools 
of  Brooklyn,  two  hundred  to  the  schools  of  Long  Branch,  New 
Jersey,  and  forty  to  a  school  in  Melrose,  Massachusetts. 

The  strongest  and  most  general  impression  produced  by  the 
first  reading  of  the  papers  was  that  of  the  straightforwardness 
and  fearless  sincerity  of  the  children  questioned.  Only  one 
small  group  of  papers  showed  evidence  of  over-stimulated  self- 
consciousness  or  conventionality  of  expression.  This  prevail- 
ing air  of  spontaneity  was  especially  reassuring  to  the  writer, 
who  bore  in  mind  the  experience  of  Tolstoi  in  questioning  Ger- 
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man  school  children  as  to  how  they  had  employed  the  previous 
Sunday.  "  Boys  and  girls  without  exception  wrote  that  they 
had  used  all  possible  opportunities  to  pray  to  God,  and  had  not 
played."      (^Ped.  Sem.,  I,  114.) 

The  following  tabular  views  were  made  by  the  author  for  her 
own  convenience  in  studying  the  returns.  They  are  included 
solely  for  their  value  in  affording  to  the  practical  teacher  a 
group  of  facts  which  may  serve  to  stimulate  observation  and 
inquiry,  suggest  hypotheses  for  the  testing,  and  perhaps  kin- 
dle the  imagination  to  a  more  vital  presentment  of  the  chil- 
dren's point  of  view.  Figures  are  used  merely  for  the  sake  of 
order  and  conciseness,  and  are  not  intended  to  convey  any  sug- 
gestion of  an  attempt  to  secure  exact  quantitative  results. 

The  composite  ideal  of  the  five-hundred-fold  boy  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  his  sister  will  be  found  to  reflect  with  tol- 
erable fairness  those  differences  of  taste,  adaptation  and  out- 
ward conditions  which  distinguish  the  men  and  the  women  of 
to-day.  The  girls  are,  in  the  main,  conservative,  the  boys 
conventional;  but  now  and  then  the  spirit  of  adventure  breaks 
forth  in  the  boy,  or  an  "  advanced  notion  "  is  expressed  with 
emphasis  by  the  girl.  Those  who  believe  that  what  is  should 
be,  will  be  gratified  to  notice  the  correspondence  between  the 
girl's  ideal  and  the  educational  programmes  devised  by  Prof. 
Sergi,  and  other  advocates  of  the  distinctive  curriculum  for 
women. 

In  answers  from  the  Long  Branch  schools,  trades  and  mer- 
cantile callings  flourish  at  the  expense  of  professions  and  tech- 
nical pursuits;  yet,  child  nature,  as  revealed  in  the  reasons 
given,  shows  no  essential  variation. 

It  is  to  these  reasons  that  we  must  chiefly  look  for  indica- 
tions bearing  upon  the  culture  of  ideals.  Two  oft  recurring 
answers  suggested  a  grouping  into  corresponding  series.  "  I 
like  it  "  expressed  the  child's  preference  in  terms  of  himself; 
'  *  it  is  nice  ' '  in  terms  of  the  pursuit.  The  one  formed  the 
basis  of  a  subjective  or  emotive  group;  the  other,  of  an  ob- 
jective or  logical  group.  The  marked  preponderance  of  the 
emotive  group,  representing  instinctive  or  inherited  disposition 
as  set  over  against  interests  engendered  by  individual  observa- 
tion and  comparison,  suggests  that  we  make  it  our  first  dis- 
tinct aim  to  capture  the  heart  of  the  child,  by  causing  him  to 
feel  that  the  best  things  for  which  men  have  hoped  and  lived 
and  died  are  not  simply  admirable  as  viewed  in  perspective, 
but  that  they  are  for  him;  that  they  are  able  to  thrill  him  with 
enthusiasm,  to  prompt  him  to  sacrifice,  and  to  arouse  for  their 
guardianship,  because  they  are  part  of  himself,  the  very  spirit 
of  self-preservation. 

Presentation  as  an   art  grows  out  of  such  experiences  as 
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that  of  the  Sunday  School  teacher  who  watched  her  eight 
year  old  scholars  as  they  listened  to  the  roll  call  of  classes 
preparatory  to  choosing  a  name.  The  children  passed  with  in- 
difference or  disapproval  names  suggesting  helpfulness  of  spirit 
or  other  virtues;  but,  picking  out  Morning  Star,  Sunbeams  and 
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Little  Pearls,  proposed  Evening  Star,  Sunshine  and  Little  Dia- 
monds. ••Ideals,"  thought  the  teacher,  •'must  shine;"  and 
she  told  the  story  of  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  and  of  the  light 
that  came  into  the  world  with  a  new  sense  of  its  power.  She 
saw  also  an  alluring  road  in  the  direction  of  the  ignored  vir- 
tues. If  she  wished  to  awaken  the  love  of  courage  she  could 
tell  of  the  hero-star,  and  the  thoughts  that  came  to  the  poet  as 
he  spent  '  *  the  first  watch  of  the  night  with  the  red  planet 
Mars. "  As  a  plea  for  cheerfulness  she  could  talk  of  the  yel- 
low chrysanthemum  that  one  of  the  children  had  brought  to 
her,  and  tell  them  of  the  song: 

**  Who  shall  be  fairest, 
Who  shall  be  rarest, 

Who  shall  be  first  in  the  songs  we  shall  sing  ? 
She  that  is  kindest 
When  fortune  is  blindest. 
Bearing  in  winter  the  blossoms  of  spring." 

For  a  time  at  least,  with  these  little  ones  all  ideals  may  well  be 
aglow  with  light  and  color. 

Material  to  be  utilized  in  the  presentation  of  ideals  can  of 
course  be  drawn  from  the  storehouse  of  racial  myths  or  historic 
traditions.  In  the  strength  of  the  younger  child's  inherited 
sympathies  and  tendencies,  we  find,  indeed,  an  additional 
sanction  for  such  recourse.  Yet  it  is  well  not  only  to  search 
the  world's  literature,  but  to  scan  the  daily  newspapers,  and 
the  human  throng  about  us  for  suggestion  fresh  from  the  life 
that  is  being  now  lived,  a  life  that  furnishes,  even  in  the  per- 
son of  children,  exhibition  of  every  trait  that  has  ennobled  or 
beautified  human  character. 

Examining  further  the  children's  reasons  we  find  additional 
guidance  for  the  presentation  of  ideals.  Over-topping  all  else 
is  enjoyment  in  the  special  form  of  activity,  strongest  in  those 
of  younger  age.  Next  in  order  comes  the  practical  advantage; 
while  characterization  has  but  a  feeble  beginning,  its  percent- 
age climbing  slowly  as  the  j^ears  increase.  These  results  are 
in  accord  with  those  obtained  by  Prof.  Binet,  and  Prof.  Earl 
Barnes,  from  the  definitions  composed  by  children.  Prof. 
Barnes  fouiid  that  the  younger  children  defined  objects  as  doing 
something  or  good  for  something,  mention  of  the  object's 
qualities  increasing  with  the  age  of  the  child. 

The  dominating  interest  in  the  form  of  activity  is  greatly  to 
our  advantage,  as  it  not  only  supplies  a  key  to  the  child's 
sympathy,  but  suggests  a  practical  means  of  consummating 
the  ideal  in  the  habit.  Our  natural  instruments,  as  directly 
concerned  with  action,  are  the  narrative,  the  picture  and  the 
play.  Each  has  its  specific  value,  the  narrative  moulding  sen- 
timent, the  picture  focussing  judgment,  the  play  establishing 
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tendency.  Several  of  the  children  mention  that  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  playing  at  the  chosen  vocation.  It  is  indeed  the 
child's  habit  to  act  out  his  ideals  in  play,  and  it  becomes  the 
teacher's  art  to  help  him  in  effecting  that  transition  by  which 
he  learns  how  to  act  them  out  in  real  life.  College  debating 
societies,  school  organizations  for  self-government,  boys'  con- 
gresses, girls'  cooking  classes  and  doll-dressing  societies,  all 
illustrate  the  efficacy  of  plans  that  enlist  the  play  spirit  in 
some  form  of  practical  achievement;  and  suggest,  in  at  least 
the  two  subjects  of  home-life  and  citizenship,  a  progressive 
series  of  exercises,  covering  the  primary,  grammar  and  high 
school  courses. 

For  ethical  purposes  little  folks'  drama  is  effective,  and  can 
be  made  to  work  wholly  in  the  interest  of  righteousness  by 
having  the  naughty  parts  taken  by  **  dummies,"  a  practice  in 
which  younger  children  will  heartily  concur.  As  for  imitative 
games,  simple  pretending  belongs  to  the  kindergarten;  older 
children  require  a  larger  element  of  realism.  A  typical  civic 
play  was  that  devised  by  Col..  Balch  for  the  industrial  schools 
of  New  York,  where  the  mass  of  immigrant  children  is  con- 
gregated. His  object  was  to  inspire  these  children  with  a 
love  of  America  as  their  country,  and  a  deep  respect  for  the 
responsibilities  and  duties  of  citizenship.  On  election  day, 
printed  ballots  having  been  supplied  beforehand,  and  tellers 
having  been  appointed  by  the  children,  four  thousand  little 
ones  voted  upon  the  question  of  a  morning  salute  to  the  flag. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  clothe  the  occasion  with  dignity  and 
importance,  and  to  make  impressive  the  sacredness  of  the  bal- 
lot. Interest  among  the  children  w^as  intense,  and  enthusiasm 
ran  high  when  the  returns  announced  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity in  favor  of  the  flag  salute.  An  amusing  incident  was  the 
discovery  that  pails  of  paste  must  be  provided  before  the  bal- 
lots could  be  sealed,  the  gum  having  disappeared  through 
frequent  rehearsing  of  this  momentous  act. 

We  have  mentioned  the  motive  of  practical  advantage  as 
dividing  the  field  with  that  of  liking  for  the  form  of  activity. 
Quaintly  appropriate  to  the  shrewdness  of  judgment  is  the 
laconic  form  of  the  answers.  In  the  majority  of  cases  a  single 
statement  suffices,  though  this  statement  atones  for  brevity  by 
directness  of  aim.  Watching  the  children  in  their  play  we  find 
a  corresponding  meagreness  of  requirement.  A  paper  crown 
or  a  sceptre  makes  the  queen;  a  tin  sword  or  a  cocked  hat  the 
soldier.  We  shall  be  wise  in  remembering  that  a  working  ideal 
needs  no  more  baggage  than  a  playing  one.  For  a  single  occa- 
sion a  single  characteristic  will  acceptably  stand  for  the  whole, 
as  in  the  method  of  allegory.  To  say  to  the  noisy  little  boy: 
"  Johnny,  if  you  shut  the  doors  softl}^  when  mother  has  a  head- 
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ache  you  will  be  a  little  gentleman,"  is  at  least  to  conform  to 
his  mental  method. 

Comparing  the  answers  mentioning  some  motive  of  advantage 
with  those  of  related  groups,  we  find  among  even  the  youngest 
children  that  three  notions  of  the  summum  bonum  are  clearly 
defined,  those  of  financial  success,  happiness  and  usefulness. 
In  ideas  of  success  and  usefulness  boys  and  girls  seem  to  agree; 
but  after  we  pass  the  very  little  ones,  who  want  cake  and 
candy,  happiness  for  the  boy  consists  in  having  rides,  and  for 
the  girl  in  having  beautiful  things  and  in  being  liked  or  loved. 

In  dealing  with  these  notions  of  the  summum  bonum  we 
shall  do  well  to  follow  the  children's  lead,  remembering  that 
we  are  not  called  upon  to  eradicate  natural  desire,  but  to  trans- 
mute desire  to  aspiration  by  means  of  a  worthy  succession  of 
interests.  Money  as  the  symbol  of  success  makes  a  fair  enough 
beginning;  it  will  be  supplanted  at  the  exact  moment  when 
some  less  sordid  object  acquires  for  the  child  a  more  potent  at- 
traction. Whole  candy  stores  or  bakeries,  or  even  ice  cream 
oceans  are  not  bad  beginnings  as  symbols  of  happine.ss,  for 
when  a  higher  good  beckons  the  response  is  likely  to  be 
enthusiastic  and  large  in  purpose. 

The  motive  of  usefulness  is  often  associated  with  a  touch 
of  romance.  Ridiculing  even  a  grotesque  ideal  may,  however, 
discourage  some  naturally  heroic  soul;  while  suggesting  to 
the  child  a  future  that  will  seem  common-place  depresses 
enthusiasm.  More  fruitful  is  the  task  of  giving  to  the  child's 
vision  such  breadth  of  interpretation  as  may  link  it  with  prac- 
tical endeavor.  The  prospective  ''missionary  to  the  cani- 
biles ' '  might  be  told  that  people  should  begin  when  they  are 
little  to  fit  themselves  for  any  great  work,  as  they  need  to 
know  many  things,  and  to  become  good  and  true  and  strong. 
While  robust  and  healthy  interests  will  readily  respond  to  such 
suggestion,  morbid  imagining  will  lose  part  of  its  fascination,  as 
in  a  recent  case  of  stage  mania  which  succumbed  promptly  to 
a  teacher's  vivid  portrayal  of  the  experiences  to  be  gone 
through  in  the  training. 

This  subject  of  the  summum  bonum  leads  us  to  consider  the 
most  significant  function  of  the  personal  ideal,  that  of  furnish- 
ing a  lever  by  which  human  nature  may  be  raised  to  a  plane 
above  that  of  its  material  and  social  surrounding,  and  held 
there  until  it  can  secure  a  surrounding  fitted  to  sustain  the 
higher  achievement. 

On  the  back  of  one  of  our  papers,  which  sets  forth  that  a  boy  of 
eleven  desires  to  be  a  lawyer,  is  a  note  from  the  lady  who  ob- 
tained the  answer.  She  says  that  the  boy  in  question  is  a 
negro,  living  among  ignorant  people,  and  subject  to  degrading 
influences;  but  that  some  years  ago  he  formed  the  notion  of 
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being  a  lawyer;  that  since  then  he  has  tried  systematically  to 
earn  and  lay  aside  small  sums  of  money  to  pay  for  his  educa- 
tion; and  that  he  is  now  reading  whatever  he  can  lay  hold  of 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  forward  his  undertaking. 

In  the  case  of  the  little  negro  boy  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
origin  of  his  choice,  but  in  similar  cases  imitation  proves  to  be 
the  source.  The  scope  of  this  all  efl&cient  motive  of  childhood 
can  in  no  wise  be  judged  from  the  tables,  which  indicate  merely 
its  avowal.  We  find  it  under  cover  as  an  element  in  every 
choice,  notably  in  that  of  the  girls  for  teaching  and  for  domestic 
employments.  Three-fourths  of  the  girls  in  one  class  taught 
by  an  attractive  young  lady  wished  to  become  teachers;  and  in 
several  cases  the  reason,  expressed  in  dififerent  ways,  was  the 
desire  to  show  other  children  how  to  do  the  things  that  they 
themselves  had  done. 

The  relation  of  imitation  to  idealization  is  of  course  funda- 
mental. The  ideal  is  a  waking  dream,  and  differs  from  the 
dream  proper,  not  in  its  mode  of  construction,  but  in  the  fact 
that  the  selection  and  the  combination  of  its  elements  are  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  judgment.  As  Laura  Bridgman 
could  dream  only  in  terms  of  touch,  so  we  all  both  dream  and 
idealize  only  in  terms  of  experience.  In  imitation  we  have  ex- 
hibited the  primitive  form  of  moral  as  distinguished  from 
purely  intellectual  assimilation;  hence  it  becomes  peculiarly 
the  ministrant  function  of  the  ideal,  which  constitutes  a  type 
or  pattern  for  the  fashioning  of  endeavor.  From  the  uncon- 
scious suggestion  of  type  in  the  young  child's  scrawl  betoken- 
ing horse  or  man,  to  its  complete  elaboration  in  the  forms  of 
classic  art  or  the  motive  concepts  of  ethical  theory,  we  may  ob- 
serve the  potency  of  that  instinct  which  knits  into  coherence 
of  aim  the  outward  and  visible  doings  of  men  even  as  a  common 
inheritance  unifies  them  at  the  source. 

Heroes  and  heroines,  positions  and  vocations  are  mirrored  in 
the  innocent  eye  of  childhood  with  an  effect  that  is  amusing 
and  sometimes  instructive,  as  the  following  illustrations  may 
serve  to  show: 

Rose,  lo.  School  teacher.  **  Therefore  I  would  have  to  have  a  grate 
eal  of  knowledge." 

Louise,  12.  **  Panio  Teacher.  It  is  a  good  trade.  Because  it  is  clean 
work  and  I  take  a  likening  to  it." 

Edna,  8.  School  teacher.  "  Because  you  need  not  be  any  trouble 
to  your  mother  and  have  a  pleasant  life." 

Maude,  14.     School  teacher.     "  If  I  was  not  a  cranky  one." 

Maggie,  6.  Teacher.  "  Because  I  could  show  little  girls  how  to  do 
things." 

Lucile,  8.  Teacher.  **  Because  I  like  to  write  and  coreck  spelling 
and  rithmetic." 

Sophie,  6.  Teacher.  "  Because  I  can  hit  the  boys  and  girls  when 
they  are  bad." 
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Ralph,  9.     Lawyer.     "  So  I  can  keep  people  from  staling." 

Percy,  13.     Lawyer.     *'  A  good  lawyer  has  a  good  business,  and  thin 

he  gets  acquainted  with  different  people,  and  he  goes  out  in  good 

society." 
Joseph,  — .     Doctor.     "  Because  it  is  a  easy  traid." 
August,  7.     Doctor.     "  Because  I'd  be  high-toned." 
Walter,  9.     Doctor.     "  Because  you  know  what  to  give  yourself." 
Willie,  8.     "Minster."     "  Because  I  would  like  to  know  a  lot  about 

the  Lord." 
Jesse,  6.     Fireman.     "  Because  you  can  burn  houses." 
Katie,  6.     Lady.     "  So  I  could  wash  dishes." 
Belle,  5.     Lady.     "  Because  I  like  to  wear  curls." 
Birdsall,  8.     Gentleman.     "  Because  I  want  to  wear  nice  close." 
Madeline,  9.     Society  woman.     "  So  I  can  help  the  poor." 
George,  6.    Judge.     "  Because  my  name  is  George." 
Margaret,  8.     "I  would  like  to  be  a  brave,  good,  honest,  beloved 

Ginral.     Because  I  could  go  to  war  and  beat  if  I  had  room,  enough 

men  and  be  brave." 

R.  B.,  14.     President  of  the  United  States.     "  Because  I  would  like 

to  improve  it." 

H.  F.,  13.     Inventor.     "  So  as  to  help  the  United  States  and  the 

other  countries  along. 


The  writer  acknowledges  her  indebtedness  to  the  teachers 
who  assisted  her  in  obtaining  answers  from  children,  the  largest 
number  being  secured  by  Miss  Hodgdon,  of  the  Brooklyn 
Grammar  Schools,  and  Miss  Woods,  Director  of  Art  in  the 
schools  of  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

The  questions,  in  common  with  those  on  children's  wishes, 
issued  in  1893,  have  been  found  suggestive  to  students  of  psy- 
chology. Such  questions,  however,  have  an  especial  value  in 
guiding  the  individual  teacher  to  a  deeper  acquaintance  with 
the  traits  and  sympathies  of  the  children  under  immediate 
care.  The  investigator  reads  numbers  of  papers,  his  object 
being  to  discern  any  general  tendencies  of  childhood  indicated 
by  the  data.  But  the  little  concrete  suggestion  that  comes  to 
the  teacher,  while  reading  in  familiar  childish  characters  the 
answer  slips  of  a  class,  is  capital  directly  available  for  daily 
work.  If  the  child's  answer  prompts  a  personal  conversa- 
tion, some  decisive  influence  may  be  exerted  on  the  bent  of 
character.  Just  here,  however,  is  caution  needed,  it  being  hard 
to  avoid  destroying  future  resources  by  promoting  insincerity. 
There  is  liability  to  forget  that  the  training  secured  by  such  an 
exercise  is  primarily  for  the  teachers;  and  not  for  the  children, 
whose  advantage  is  to  come  through  an  enlarged  ability  on  the 
teacher's  part  to  interpret  their  thoughts  and  feelings.  The 
teacher  is  perhaps  pleased  with  some  of  the  answers,  and  reads 
them  to  the  class.  It  is  not  surprising  if  the  children  try  in 
future  to  make  their  answers  acceptable  rather  than  truthful. 
Disapproval  and  censure  are  harder  to  restrain  than  injudicious 
praise.     In  case  of  failure  to  obtain  answers  that  are  bright  or 
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virtuous  or  comical,  fault-finding  comments  may  be  made  that 
spoil  for  the  future  the  children's  ability  to  be  natural.  To  so 
win  and  hold  a  child's  confidence  that  this  naturalness  becomes 
possible  is  a  rare  achievement.  Lest  the  gift  be  imperilled,  it 
may  be  well  to  receive  the  papers  without  present  comment, 
and  to  examine  them  in  private. 

Note. 
A  Teachers'  Conference. 

In  the  spring  of  1892  the  Department  of  Pedagogy  of  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  was  organized  under 
the  presidency  of  William  H.  Maxwell,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  The  subject  of  Educational  Psychology 
was  assigned  to  one  section  of  this  department,  the  section 
being  constituted  so  as  to  belong  also  to  the  Department  of 
Psychology.  Among  the  active  members  of  the  small  circle 
thus  organized  were  President  W.  L.  Hervey  and  Prof.  J.  F. 
Reigart,  of  the  New  York  Teacher's  College;  Dr.  B.  D.  Shimer, 
of  the  University  School  of  Pedagogy;  Prof.  F.  W.  Osborn,  of 
Adelphi  College;  Miss  A.  K.  Johnson,  of  the  Brooklyn  Heights 
Seminary;  Mrs.  F.  W.  Hooper,  wife  of  the  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute; Miss  C.  W.  Hotchkiss,  Principal  of  Froebel  Academy; 
Miss  J.  E.  Hodgdon.  of  the  Grammar  Schools;  Miss  S.  E. 
Scott  and  Miss  E.  L.  Johnston,  of  the  Training  School;  and 
Dr.  Jerome  Walker,  of  the  Girls'  High  School.  The  subject 
of  child  study  was  entrusted  to  the  section,  and  an  enthusiastic 
band  of  adventurers  prepared  to  blaze  their  way,  and  to  bear 
with  fortitude  the  sorrows  of  the  pioneer.  Profiting  by  Com- 
missioner Harris's  suggestion  of  round-table  conferences  for  the 
N.  E.  A.  meeting  at  Toronto,  the  committee  arranged  to  hold 
such  conferences  monthly.  The  first  was  devoted  to  a  discus- 
sion of  child  study  at  the  Worcester  Normal  School,  and  the 
second  to  a  resume  by  Dr.  Shimer  of  the  work  accomplished  at 
other  centers.  A  scrap-book  was  started  for  newspaper  cut- 
tings, and  a  card  catalogue  for  a  bibliography.  During  the 
summer  President  Hervey  visited  Clark  University,  and  re- 
ceived from  President  Hall  the  suggestion  to  undertake  a  study 
of  Children's  Interests.  President  Hervey  and  Prof  Reigart 
decided  to  pursue  this  inquiry  in  the  direction  of  Reading  and 
Number,  and  were  aided  by  the  students  of  the  college  in 
gathering  very  interesting  material.  Mrs.  Hooper  studied  the 
Reflex  of  School  Life  upon  the  Home,  finding  her  constituency 
among  educated  mothers,  who  contributed  data  for  a  series  of 
bright  discussions.  The  writer  suggested  to  the  teachers  co- 
operating with  her  the  subject  of  Children's  Ideals.  Later  the 
section  began  the  study  of  Exceptional  Children.     Supt.  Max- 
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well,  assisted  by  Miss  Scott  and  Miss  Johnston,  drew  up  a 
record  blank,  and  Miss  Hotchkiss  obtained  a  series  of  studies 
marked  by  fidelity  and  accuracy  of  observation. 

At  the  beginning  it  had  been  impossible  to  know  from  what 
sources  the  support  of  the  work  would  be  derived.  Numbers 
flocked  to  the  meetings,  and  many  asked  to  be  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  child  study.  In  the  absence  of  definite  prece- 
dent the  policy  of  the  section  was  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  The  chairman  made  out  a  list 
of  fifty  special  subjects  suitable  for  investigation.  Fourteen 
persons  chose  subjects  from  the  list  and  organized  sub-commit- 
tees by  personal  selection.  Nine  of  these  committees  were  able 
to  continue  more  or  less  systematically  the  work  attempted. 
As  the  chairmen  were  without  exception  carrying  very  heavy 
responsibilities,  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  found  themselves 
unable  to  accomplish  the  special  work  undertaken. 

In  general  the  plan  of  procedure  for  a  committee  was  as  fol- 
lows: The  chairman  was  given  an  opportunity  to  conduct  one 
of  the  monthly  conferences.  An  audience  numbering  from 
twenty  to  eighty  was  attracted  by  the  title  announced  on  the 
bulletin.  At  this  gathering  the  chairman  made  a  presentation 
of  the  chosen  subject,  endeavoring  to  enlist  co-operation  in  the 
securing  of  data,  and  distributing  blanks  for  records.  These 
introductory  meetings  were  in  some  cases  disappointing  to  a 
company  of  tired  teachers,  who  wished  to  be  given  results  in  a 
form  suited  for  immediate  application,  rather  than  plans  for  in- 
vestigations yet  to  be  begun.  The  desired  co-operation  was 
generously  given,  however,  response  failing  only  in  those  cases 
where  the  inquiry  demanded  continued  observation  or  lengthy 
entries.  Even  under  such  conditions  returns  were  obtained  in 
some  instances. 

In  course  of  time  each  committee  made  a  report,  based  upon 
the  data  obtained.  In  one  case  a  single  study,  selected  from 
the  group  made  upon  exceptional  children,  furnished  the  ma- 
terial for  discussion,  in  others  a  synthetic  presentation  of  results 
was  given.  Some  of  the  reports  were  of  especial  interest :  for 
example  those  of  Mrs.  Hooper  upon  Children's  Impressions  of 
School  Life,  Prof.  Reigart  upon  Habit,  Miss  Hodgdon  upon 
Children's  Love  of  Good  Literature,  and  President  Hervey 
upon  The  Story  Told. 

Not  all  of  the  conferences  were  given  to  the  work  of  the 
special  committees.  Sometimes  a  paper  was  read  or  an  address 
given  on  one  of  the  characteristic  topics  of  educational  psy- 
chology. One  of  the  most  interesting  programmes  was  fur- 
nished by  President  Hervey,  and  the  students  of  the  Teachers' 
College  Kindergarten  course,  who  discussed  the  application  of 
psychology  to  kindergarten  teaching  from  notes  made  in  the 
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class-room.  Among  the  lectures  were  those  by  Prof.  Osborn  on 
Memory,  by  Dr.  Eliza  Mosher  on  the  Nervous  System  of  the 
Child,  by  Dr.  Shimer  on  The  Traits  of  Children  as  Revealed 
by  Physical  Signs,  by  Dr.  Jerome  Walker  on  the  Ailments  of 
School  Children,  and  by  Dr.  Alleman  on  The  Care  of  the  Eyes 
during  Childhood. 

At  least  once  in  the  year  a  conference  of  all  committees  was 
called,  when  the  workers  discussed  in  more  intimate  fashion  a 
given  topic,  or  compared  experiences,  methods  of  work  or  rate 
of  progress,  the  tale  of  experiences  being  peculiarly  instructive. 
One  such  meeting  was  devoted  to  the  questionnaire  of  Clark 
University  for  the  Study  of  Anger. 

The  section  profited  especially  by  the  enlightened  policy  of 
Director  Hooper,  who  gave  cordial  aid  to  its  undertakings  and 
secured  financial  provision  for  its  work.  It  was  favored  by  the 
counsel  of  two  able  critics.  Prof.  Osborn  and  Principal  A.  G. 
Merwin,  both  officers  of  the  departments.  In  the  outset  Prof. 
Osborn  warned  the  workers  that  if  their  aim  was  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  mind  of  the  teacher  a  fruitful  field  of  endeavor  lay 
before  them;  but,  if  they  hoped  to  base  a  purely  scientific  re- 
search upon  the  reports  of  untrained  observers,  they  were 
doomed  at  least  to  a  measure  of  disappointment.  Dr.  Merwin 
chided  them  in  gentle  fashion  for  occasionally  giving  stones  in- 
stead of  bread  to  the  unscientific  hearer,  and  cheered  them  with 
encouragement  when  they  furnished  a  programme  that  proved 
helpful  and  inspiring  to  minds  of  every  type.  The  workers, 
themselves,  realizing  more  and  more  deeply  that  they  repre- 
sented an  institution  pledged  to  public  duty  rather  than  to  pri- 
vate research,  eventually  shaped  their  course  with  a  view  to 
securing  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  This  line 
of  efibrt  proved  engrossing.  Even  at  the  exceptionally  low 
pressure  maintained,  it  absorbed  the  small  margin  of  time  and 
energy  available  to  the  sponsors.  For  them,  therefore,  it  was 
temporarily  obstructive  of  purely  scientific  work.  Reward, 
however,  comes  to  some  of  them  in  a  clearer  definition  of  prob- 
lems, and  a  closer  relating  of  theoretic  conception  to  the  con- 
crete situation.  The  foregoing  paper  on  Children's  Ideals, 
read  at  the  convention  of  the  National  Education  Association 
in  1894,  illustrates  the  attempt  made  by  these  sponsors  to  infuse 
the  vitalizing  influence  of  an  inductive  method  of  approach  into 
the  enunciation  of  those  immortal  principles  upon  which  the 
work  of  every  true  teacher  is  founded.  The  section,  conducted 
ably  since  1896  by  Mrs.  Hooper,  maintains  this  principle  of 
inductive  approach,  basing  its  discussions  upon  data  personally 
obtained  by  members. 


THE  PRESENT  STATUS   OF    PRACTICE  TEACHING 
IN  STATE  NORMAIv  SCHOOLS. 

Based  on  reports  received  in  1901  from  seventy-two  State 
Normal   Schools. 


By  A.  P.  Hoivivis,  Supervisor  of  Practice  in  the  State  Normal  School 
of  Valley  City,  N.  D. 


The  Practice  School  is  at  once  the  most  vital  and  most  char- 
acteristic feature  of  a  Normal  School.  The  teaching  in  other 
departments  may  vary  but  slightly  from  that  found  in  the  best 
high  schools  and  colleges.  In  many  cases  English  Literature 
is  taught  in  much  the  same  way  whether  the  visitor  finds  him- 
self in  a  State  Normal  School,  or  in  a  college  class,  pursuing 
the  subject  for  the  same  length  of  time.  But  the  moment  he 
enters  the  Practice  School,  or  the  Model  School,  or  the  Train- 
ing School' — the  name  varying  in  diflferent  institutions — the 
scene  changes,  difference  emerges  and  the  observer  realizes, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  during  his  visit,  that  he  is  contem- 
plating a  scene  which  could  occur  nowhere  else  than  in  a  Nor- 
mal School.  Here  is  a  busy  public  school  in  full  blast,  that  is 
still  not  a  public  school;  here  are  young  teachers  wonderfully 
in  earnest  at  the  teaching  process,  who  are  not  yet  teachers; 
and  here  are  silent  mysterious  personages  in  authority,  super- 
intending, who  are  not  technical  superintendents.  The  whole 
situation  is  unlike  anything  obtaining  in  any  other  kind  of  in- 
stitution, and  stamps  itself  upon  the  memory  as  the  distin- 
guishing feature  of  the  school — the  heart  and  life  of  the  Normal 
idea. 

The  Practice  School  is  the  most  direct  and  available  test  of 
the  Normal  School.  If  the  work  here  is  unphilosophical,  or 
impractical,  the  conclusion  is  logical  that  all  the  other  work  of  the 

iThe  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Normal  Schools  (1899)  to  the  N.  E. 
A.  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  term,  Training  School,  instead  of 
Practice  School — the  latter  term  smacking  too  much  of  experimenta- 
tion in  the  view  of  the  committee.  But  the  committee  retains  the  de- 
rived terms  "  Practice  teaching  "  and  "  practician,"  which  series  of 
terms  belong  logically  with  Practice  School.  Moreover,  the  commit- 
tee itself  uses  "  student  teacher  "  freely  as  an  alternate  for  "  practi- 
cian," and  uses  interchangeable  terms  to  designate  members  of  the 
normal  school  faculty.  Until,  therefore,  a  more  consistent  termi- 
nology is  suggested  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  drop  the  well 
known  terms  "  practice  school  "  and  "  practice  teacher." 
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Normal  School  has  failed  of  its  purpose — for  every  other  class 
in  the  institution  aims  its  instruction  at  this  center  of  applica- 
tion— and  as  a  Normal  School  standing  for  the  normal  idea — 
it  must  survive  or  fall  with  the  work  it  puts  up  in  its  work- 
shop. While  it  is  true  that  students  who  are  poor  in  academic 
subjects  like  Algebra  or  History  frequently  succeed  in  after 
life,  it  is  not  true  that  students  who  do  poor  work  continuously 
through  a  round  of  classes  in  the  Practice  School  make  future 
successes  as  teachers.  On  the  contrary  the  practice  teaching 
may  nearly  always  be  taken  as  a  sure  index  of  the  general 
teaching  ability  of  the  graduate  of  the  normal  school.  An  ap- 
preciation of  the  important  role  thus  played  by  the  Practice 
School  in  every  Normal  institution  led  to  this  investigation  of  the 
present  status  of  Practice  Teaching  in  the  State  Normal  Schools 
of  the  country.  A  syllabus  of  questions  going  into  the  details 
of  the  management  of  these  departments  was  prepared  by  Presi- 
dent Geo.  A.  McFarland  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Valley 
City,  North  Dakota,  in  collaboration  with  the  writer,  and  sent  to 
Normal  School  presidents  in  every  State.  The  responses  were 
generous  and  sufficient  in  number  to  afford  data  for  the  state- 
ments which  follow.  Seventy-two  State  Normal  School  presi- 
dents answered  with  considerable  fullness,  though  some  of  the 
figures  given  below  will  indicate  that  not  all  of  them  answered 
all  of  the  questions. 

For  convenience  of  reference  the  sjilabus  divided  all  practice 
departments  into  four  classes,  as  follows: 

Case  I.  Practice  Department  includes  all  public  schools  of 
the  town. 

Case  II.  Practice  Department  consists  of  a  ward  school  or 
schools  not  on  the  Normal  School  grounds,  the  arrangement 
being  authorized  by  city  board  of  education. 

Case  III.  Practice  Department  is  in  Normal  School  building 
or  grounds,  pupils  being  sent  to  it  by  authority  of  city  board. 

Case  IV.  Practice  Department  is  in  Normal  School  build- 
ing or  grounds,  and  no  arrangement  existing  with  city,  pupils 
attending  from  preference  of  parents. 

These  four  classes  of  Practice  Departments  might  be  con- 
veniently named: 

Case  I.     The  City  System  Practice  School. 

Case  II.     The  City  Ward  Practice  School. 

Case  III.     The  Normal  Ward  Practice  School. 

Case  IV.     The  Normal  Independent  Practice  School. 

These  names,  beginning  with  the  first,  show  the  degree  to 
which  the  city  figures  in  the  Practice  Department.  In  the  first 
two  named,  when  the  word  '*  city  "  occurs,  the  city  owns  the 
buildings  and  has  some  share  in  the  supervision  or  control. 
In  the  last  two  named,  where  the  word  "  Normal  "  occurs,  the 
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Normal  School  owns  the  building  for  practice,  and  the  city 
control  is  scarcely  felt.  In  addition  to  the  questions  under 
these  four  cases,  a  number  of  General  Questions  applying  to 
all  forms  of  practice  departments  were  asked  at  the  close. 

Schools  Under  Case  I.    (The  City  System  Practice  School.) 

In  eleven  of  the  seventy-two  Normal  Schools  reporting,  the 
city  or  village  schools  were  fully  surrendered  to  the  Normal 
School  authorities,  who  nominate  all  the  teachers  in  the  sys- 
tem and  use  the  several  grades  as  practice  classes  for  the  grad- 
uating class  at  the  Normal  School.  These,  naturally,  are  all 
located  in  small  towns.  In  two  towns  in  Vermont  and  three  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  arrangement  with  the  town  is  by  virtue  of 
legislative  enactment,  and  in  these  towns  as  well  as  at  West 
Liberty,  W.  Va.,  Jacksonville,  Ala.,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  Mon- 
mouth, Ore.,  and  Gorham,  Me.,  the  population  is  .so  small 
that  the  Normal  School  critic  teachers  and  the  practice  teachers 
do  all  the  teaching  done  in  the  public  schools  of  the  towns.  At 
De  Kalb  the  Normal  School  practice  teachers  are  sent  around 
to  the  different  schools  of  the  city,  where  they  teach  for  lim- 
ited periods  of  time,  under  the  joint  supervision  of  the  regular 
teachers  and  critic  teachers  or  supervisors  from  the  Normal 
School.  With  this  form  of  practice  work  the  rule  seems  to  be 
for  the  Normal  School  principal  to  select  the  critic  teachers  and 
those  regular  teachers  in  whose  rooms  practice  teachers  teach — 
the  city  board  having  the  privilege  of  passing  upon  these  selec- 
tions. In  three  schools  of  Vermont,  the  city  or  village  pays 
the  Normal  School  a  lump  sum  equal  to  the  former  cost  of 
their  schools,  and  the  Normal  School  then  assumes  full  con- 
trol, selecting  all  of  the  teachers  and  the  course  of  study.  In 
other  schools  doing  this  form  of  practice  teaching,  the  city 
and  Normal  School  authorities  share  the  expense  in  different 
ways, — according  to  local  custom  and  conditions,  (i)  Some- 
times the  Normal  School  authorities  pay  critic  teachers  and 
janitor,  and  the  town  board  supplies  text- books  and  other  ma- 
terial; (2)  sometimes  the  city  foots  all  the  bills  as  at  De  Kalb, 
but  the  Normal  Schools  add  materially  to  salaries  of  critic 
teachers  and  others  who  are  to  control  the  work  of  the  practice 
teachers;  or  (3)  sometimes  the  city  pays  a  per  capita  tax  to  a 
Normal  School  equal  to  cost  of  educating  pupils  in  other 
schools. 

In  the  proper  adjustment  of  expense  items  and  the  hiring 
of  teachers  there  would  seem  to  be  frequent  opportunity  for 
friction,  but  all  these  schools  report  that  the  friction  is  incon- 
siderable, and  the  arrangement  is  continued  year  after  year, 
with  modifications  as  occasions  arise. 

The  fact  that  only  eleven  schools  out  of  the  seventy-two 
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maintain  this  city  system  indicates  that  the  plan  is  not  in  high 
favor  among  Normal  School  principals.  In  fact  nine  of  the 
eleven  are  in  towns  so  small — like  NewPaltz,  N.  Y., — that  the 
Normal  School  authorities  seem  to  have  accepted  the  arrange- 
ment more  from  necessity  than  from  choice  in  order  to  get  suf- 
ficient pupils  for  the  Practice  Department.^ 

The  strongest  reason  given  for  it  by  the  Normal  School  men 
is  that  it  puts  the  practice  teacher  in  the  midst  of  actual  school 
conditions,  and  as  President  Cook,  of  De  Kalb,  puts  it,  "  They 
may  step  from  the  Normal  School  right  into  the  public  school 
and  find  nothing  new. 

^This  agreement,  made  and  entered  into  this  20th  day  of  July,  A. 
D.  1897,  by  and  between  the  Board  of  School  Directors  of  the  town  of 
Johnson,  Vermont,  parties  of  the  first  part;  and  the  Board  of  Normal 
Schools  Examiners,  Supervisors  and  Commissioners  of  the  State  of 
Vermont,  parties  of  the  second  part. 

Witnesseth,  First.  That  the  parties  of  the  first  part  hereby  agree  to 
transfer  to  the  parties  of  the  second  part,  for  use  as  a  training  or  prac- 
tice school,  in  connection  with  the  Johnson  Normal  School,  the  four 
departments  of  the  common  schools  now  maintained  in  the  village  of 
Johnson,  and  to  give  to  said  party  of  the  second  part  full  authority  as 
to  the  selection  and  appointment  of  teachers,  courses  of  study,  text- 
books and  supplies,  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  and  the 
general  management  of  said  schools. 

Second.  That  said  parties  of  the  first  part  hereby  agree  to  furnish 
a  competent  janitor,  and  to  properly  heat,  light  and  care  for  the  build- 
ings occupied  by  said  village  schools,  and  to  keep  the  same  in  good 
repair,  so  that  they  may  compare  favorably  with  the  buildings  used 
for  school  purposes  in  other  towns  of  the  State,  having  about  the 
same  grand  list  and  population  as  the  town  of  Johnson. 

Third .  That  the  said  parties  of  the  first  part  hereby  agree  to  pay  annu- 
ally to  the  treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Normal  School  Examiners,  Super- 
visors and  Commissioners,  in  half  yearly  installments,  payable  in  the 
months  of  November  and  January,  the  sum  of  $1,125  P^r  annum,  the 
same  being  the  amount  heretofore  paid  by  said  parties  of  the  first  part 
to  the  four  teachers  employed  in  the  schools  above  mentioned.  The 
said  parties  of  the  first  part  also  agree  to  pay  as  above,  in  installments 
as  above,  the  sum  of  |ioo  per  annum,  the  same  being  approximately 
the  amount  heretofore  expended  annually  for  incidentals  and  sup- 
plies in  the  schools  above  mentioned.  The  said  parties  of  the  first 
part  also  agree  to  furnish  text-books  in  all  branches  required  by  law 
to  be  taught  in  the  schools  of  the  State,  provided,  however,  that  the 
said  parties  of  the  first  part  shall  furnish  only  books  by  such  authors 
as  may  be  used  in  the  other  schools  of  the  town. 

Fourth.  That  the  said  parties  of  the  second  part  hereby  agree  to 
maintain  not  less  than  thirty-four  weeks  of  school  during  the  school 
year,  in  each  of  the  four  departments  of  said  village  school,  the  same 
to  be  under  the  management  of  a  principal  teacher,  who  shall  be 
skilled  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  modern  methods  of  instruction, 
with  three  competent  assistants, who  shall  be  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  said  principal  teacher.  Said  parties  of  the  second  part  also 
agree  to  furnish  necessary  supplies  and  incidentals  for  said  schools,  and 
to  furnish  such  text-books  for  supplementary  work  as  would  not  ordi- 
narily be  furnished  by  school  boards  in  towns  having  the  same  popula- 
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Schools  in  Case  II.  (City  Ward  Practice  School.) 
Selected  portions  of  city  system  used  as  Practice  Schools. 
Case  II  is  simply  a  lesser  degree  of  Case  I.  Instead  of  prac- 
tice teachers  teaching  in  all  of  the  schools  of  a  city,  they 
teach  in  only  one  school  or  certain  schools  set  apart  for  their  use 
by  the  city  board.  It  would  obviously  be  impossible  for  a  sin- 
gle Normal  School  in  a  large  city  to  supply  all  the  teachers 
needed  in  the  system,  and  the  details  of  supervision  of  so  many 
units,  including  interviews  with  parents,  suggested  the  simpler 
plan  of  giving  one  ward  school  or  more  over  to  the  Normal 
School  for  use  as  a  practice  school.  The  seven  schools  reporting 
under  this  head  are  Framingham,  Mass.;  Willimantic,  Conn.; 

lion  and  wealth  as  the  town  of  Johnson.  Said  parties  of  the  second 
part  also  agree  to  give  the  pupils  in  said  schools  all  the  advantages 
in  courses  of  study  and  instruction  that  they  have  heretofore  enjoyed, 
and  promise  not  to  lower  the  standard  of  the  schools  in  any  manner. 

Fifth.  That  the  said  parties  of  the  second  part  agree  that  the  said 
parties  of  the  first  part,  and  also  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the 
town  of  Johnson  shall  at  all  times  have  free  access  to  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  practice  school,  and  that  the  general  rule  established 
by  them  for  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  schools  of  the  town 
shall  be  carried  into  effect  so  far  as  possible. 

Sixth.  That  this  agreement  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of 
August,  A.  D.  1897,  and  continue  in  force  for  one  year  from  that  date, 
with  the  understanding  on  the  part  of  both  parties  that  it  may  be  con- 
tinued for  one  additional  year,  provided  it  proves  to  be  mutually  satis- 
factory. 

Subscribed  to  this  20th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1897. 

N.  A.  Waterman, 
H.  M.  Maxfield, 
S.  D.  Whiting, 
School  Directors,  Town  of  Johnson,  Vermont. 
C.  A.  Bunker, 
F.  W.  Pierce, 
Mason  S.  Stone. 
L.  S.  Norton,  Walter  E.  Howard, 

Normal  School  Examiners,  Supervisors  and  Commissioners,  State 
of  Vermont. 
The  contracts  with  the  towns  of  Castleton  and  Randolph  are  essen- 
tially the  same,  varying  only  as  to  amounts  to  be  paid,  length  of 
school  and  other  minor  particulars  largely  dependent  on  local  condi- 
tions. These  contracts  have  been  renewed  for  the  year  i900-i90i,with 
changes  in  amounts  paid.  For  the  present  year  the  town  of  Johnson 
pays  $1,290. 

For  a  rather  drastic  method  of  securing  co-operation  with  village 
authorities  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  Practice  School,  see  this  in- 
cident sent  me  by  Principal  Scudder,  of  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.  He  says: 
"  When  this  normal  school  was  established  here,  it  was  soon  evident 
that  the  village  people  were  not  going  to  send  their  children  to  it  in 
sufiicient  numbers  to  make  a  training  or  practice  school.  The  State 
superintendent  (A.  S.  Draper)  thereupon  arbitrarily  closed  the  village 
school,  and  made  all  children  attend  the  normal  school  training  de- 
partment." 
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Providence,  R.  I.;  Randolph,  W.  Va.;  Worcester,  Mass.;  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Mich.;  and  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

These  schools  make  about  the  same  financial  arrangements 
with  the  city  as  those  in  Case  I,  and  much  the  same  plan  of 
selecting  teachers — but  with  this  difference,  that  a  city  super- 
intendent has  to  be  reckoned  with  here,  sometimes  in  the  selec- 
tion of  teachers,  sometimes  in  the  making  of  the  course  of  study, 
sometimes  in  both  these  particulars,  and  in  the  supervising  as 
well. 

The  city  superintendent  is  usually  a  man  of  ideas,  and  the 
result  is  a  two-headed  system  and  a  real  double  control.  Five 
of  these  seven  schools  replied  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
arrangement  was  satisfactory;  and  three  express  dissatisfac- 
tion. It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  this  particular  form  of 
co-operation  is  not  so  popular  or  so  successful  as  in  the  first 
case  where  there  is  no  strong  city  superintendent  to  divide 
supervision  and  control  with  a  normal  principal. 

About  half  of  these  schools  maintain  a  model  or  observation 
school  in  the  normal  building  entirely  under  Normal  School 
control  in  addition  to  the  ward  school.  This  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  Normal  School  feels  the  necessity  of  having  one  school 
at  least,  in  which  it  may  teach  and  experiment  unhampered 
by  any  species  of  local  control. 

The  well  known  Normal  School  at  Worcester,  Mass. ,  has 
been  singularly  successful  in  avoiding  friction  under  the  double 
headed  arrangement.  Principal  Russell  writes  that  the  plan 
has  continued  in  public  favor  for  twenty-five  years.  Under 
such  a  system  of  practice- work  many  opportunities*  for  clashes 
are  avoided  where  the  city  superintendent  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Normal  School. 

SCHOOI.S  IN  Case  III.  (The  Normal  Ward  Practice  School.) 
A  Ward  School  in  the  Normal  School  Building. 
Eleven  Normal  Schools  out  of  the  seventy-two  have  regular 
city  schools  in  the  Normal  School  building,  the  children  being 
sent  under  authority  of  the  city  board  of  education.  Here  the 
control  of  the  Normal  School  authorities  in  all  matters  is  more 
direct  and  unfettered  than  in  either  Case  I  or  Case  II,  where 
the  school  buildings  are  at  a  distance  from  the  Normal  School. 
The  Normal  School  principal,  or  the  principal  of  the  train- 
ing school  appointed  by  him,  has  practically  full  authority 
regarding  teachers,  supplies  and  course  of  study — being  respon- 
sible only  to  the  State  board.  I  say  practically,  because  tech- 
nically the  teachers  and  the  teaching  is  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  city  board — since  the  city  board  provides  the  money  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  school  as  though  it  were  of  the  regular 
city  schools.     In  nearly  all  cases  the   Normal  School  supple- 
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ments  this  support  by  additions  to  the  salaries  of  critic  teachers, 
and  adds  supplies  of  books  and  material.  This  is  the  point  of 
advantage  to  the  city;  it  secures  teachers  of  deeper  scholar- 
ship and  wider  professional  experience  than  it  can  afford  to 
pay  for  in  the  other  schools  of  the  city;  the  building  is  also 
furnished  the  city  free.^ 

Some  very  large  and  important  schools  report  this  Case  III 
as  being  very  nearly  the  ideal  for  training  school  work.   Among 

1  The  following  memorandum  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  kind 
of  agreement  prevailing  between  Normal  School  and  city  authorities 
in  the  schools  in  Case  III. 

"  Memorandum  of  agreement  between  the  trustees  of  the  Normal 
School  and  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Buffalo,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Practice,  in  connection  with  the  Nor- 
mal School. 

"  First.  A  class  of  twenty  pupils  of  each  of  the  ten  grades  shall  be 
sent  by  the  Superintendent  of  Education  to  the  Normal  School  for  in- 
struction, suitable  rooms  properly  furnished  and  heated  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Normal  Board  without  cost  to  the  city. 

"  Second.  The  course  of  study,  text-books,  examinations,  promo- 
tions, etc.,  to  be  the  same  as  in  corresponding  grades  in  the  grades  in 
the  other  schools,  subject  to  such  modifications  as  shall  be  approved 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Education. 

"Third.  Four  lady  teachers  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Normal 
Board  and  appointed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Education  to  the  per- 
manent care  and  government  of  the  classes,  the  salaries  to  be  paid  by 
the  city,  and  the  teaching  to  be  done  by  the  training  classes  of  the 
Normal  School  as  far  as  the  principal  shall  direct,  and  under  the  con- 
stant inspection  and  instruction  of  the  proper  officers  of  the  Normal 
School,  the  permanent  teachers,with  others  assigned  to  the  duty,  being 
*  critics  of  teaching.' 

"  Fourth.  The  principal  of  the  Normal  Schools  hall  be  the  principal 
of  the  School  of  Practice,  the  permanent  teachers  being  responsible 
directly  to  him  and  the  school  to  be  subject  to  the  general  regulations 
of  the  Normal  School. 

"  Fifth.  Pupils  desiring  admission  to,  or  dismissal  from  this  school 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  are  prescribed  for  the 
pupils  in  the  public  schools. 

"  Sixth.  The  public  schools  of  the  city  shall  be  open  at  the  proper 
times  as  '  Schools  of  Observation  '  for  the  training  classes  of  the 
Normal  School,  and  as  such  to  be  visited  by  them  under  regulations 
as  the  Normal  principal  and  the  Superintendent  of  Education  may 
establish. 

"Seventh.  All  practical  difficulties  in  the  working  of  this  plan 
shall  be  adjusted  by  the  principal  of  the  Normal  School  and  the  Super- 
intendent of  Education,  and  all  modifications  of  the  plan  shall  be 
approved  by  the  trustees  of  the  Normal  School  and  the  Common 
Council."  ,   ,        ,  .      . 

The  foregoing  agreement  was  made  in  1871,  and  has  been  in  torce 
until  the  present  time.  The  number  of  the  critics  has  increased  from 
four  to  nine,  and  the  number  of  pupils  from  200  to  360,  but  the  agree- 
ment has  not  been  changed  as  it  has  proved  very  satisfactory. 

James  M.  Cassety, 

Principal  Buffalo  Normal  School. 
Dec.  3,  1900. 
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these  are  Terra  Haute,  Ind.;  Oswego  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Fitch- 
burg  and  Bridgewater,  Mass.  In  these  schools  there  is  fre- 
quently one  critic  teacher  to  every  room,  or  where  there  is  more 
than  one  room  in  a  grade,  one  critic  teacher  for  every  grade. 

This  system  does  away  with  the  necessity  for  separate 
Schools  of  Observation  in  addition  to  those  schools  in  which 
the  teachers  in  training  do  their  practice  work,  as  in  some  of 
the  schools  in  Case  II.  Such  separate  schools  of  observation 
are  condemned  by  the  N.  E.  A.  Committee  on  Normal  Schools, 
page  19. 

Schools  in  Case  IV.      (The  Normal  Independent 
Practice  School.) 

Practice  Schools  in  Normal  building  with  no  relation  what- 
ever to  city  schools. 

Considerably  more  than  half  of  all  the  State  Normal  Schools  are 
in  Case  IV,  and  have  their  practice  schools  in  their  own  build- 
ings, under  their  own  absolute  control  with  no  relation  what- 
ever to  city  schools  or  city  boards.  The  children  in  these  Prac- 
tice Schools  attend  them  purely  from  preference,  in  spite  of  excel- 
lent public  school  systems  and  notwithstanding  tuition  charged 
in  most  of  them.  Forty-three  State  Normal  Schools  thus  man- 
age their  practice  work  according  to  their  own  sweet  wills — 
whereas  only  twenty-nine  are  distributed  in  the  three  other 
Cases  having  more  or  less  definite  relations  with  city  boards. 
The  majority  of  the  small  Normal  Schools  graduating  from  ten 
to  twenty  teachers  a  year  find  such  practice  schools  fully  ade- 
quate to  their  needs.  But  some  large  schools  still  prefer  this 
form  of  practice  schools — as  at  Emporia,  Kan.;  Ypsilanti, 
Mich. ;  the  Minnesota  Normal  Schools;  Milwaukee,  Oshkosh 
and  Superior,  Wis. ;  and  Albany,  N.  Y.  Schools  of  this  char- 
acter are  at  once  model  schools  and  practice  schools,  and  are 
by  all  odds  the  favorite  type  of  Practice  Departments  in  the 
Normal  Schools  of  this  country.  They  have  the  simplest  or- 
ganization; they  represent  most  easily  and  most  truly  the  Nor- 
mal School  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  they  leave  the 
Normal  School  authorities  with  no  restrictions  upon  their  con- 
trol. That  these  practice  schools,  most  of  them  charging  tui- 
tion, survive  and  increase  side  by  side  with  free  public  schools 
is  a  high  tribute  to  their  efficiency. 

An  interesting  evidence  of  the  growing  effort  of  the  normal 
schools  to  benefit  the  rural  school  is  seen  in  two  reports.  At 
Monmouth,  Ore. ,  a  rural  vSchool  two  miles  out  of  town  is  added 
to  the  usual  graded  system — and  at  Terra  Haute,  Ind.,  the 
principal  writes  of  his  intention  to  soon  furnish  his  graduates 
with  the  opportunity  to  practice  in  a  regular  country  school. 
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This  is  in  line  with  one  of  the  suggestions  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
Committee  on  Normal  Schools. 

Some  General  Facts  concerning  the  Management  of  the 
Practice  Department  in  all  four  of  the  Cases  named. 

RE1.AT10N  OF  THE  Normal  School  Faculty  as  a  Whole 
TO  THE  Practice   Department. 

In  fifty -one  of  the  seventy-two  Normal  Schools  reporting,  the 
several  members  of  the  faculty  taught  the  methods  of  their 
special  subjects;  /.  e.,  the  professor  of  English  taught  the  lan- 
guage and  grammar  methods;  the  professor  of  mathematics, 
the  arithmetic  methods,  etc.^ 

In  seventeen  of  the  seventy-two,  all  the  methods  were  taught 
by  special  teachers  of  methods,  who  were  often  critics  or  super- 
visors of  practice  as  well. 

The  established  tendency  thus  seems  to  be  decisively  in  favor 
of  the  regular  teachers  of  the  faculty  teaching  the  methods  of 
their  special  branches.  This  is  a  wise  procedure,  since  method 
divorced  from  subject  matter  is  apt  to  run  wild;  but  its  special 
value  is  in  causing  the  whole  faculty  to  study  the  professional 
phase  of  their  work  and  to  check  their  own  class  instruction. 
It  makes  every  course  of  instruction  lead  up  to  the  practice 
department  as  theunifyingcenter  of  the  Normal  School. 

Sixty-eight  schools  answered  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
members  of  the  faculty  supervised  the  teaching  of  their  special 
subjects  in  the  practice  work.  Thirty-four  answered  yes  and 
thirty-four  answered  no — but  in  most  of  the  thirty-four  answer- 
ing jk<?^  the  supervision  is  either  simply  in  special  subjects  like 
Music,  Writing,  or  Drawing — or  else  it  is  nominal,  amounting 
to  observation  or  occasional  inspection — all  the  active  work  of 
supervision  falling  to  the  principal  of  the  training  school  and 
his  assistants.  Were  it  not  so  the  opportunities  for  friction 
which  always  offer  under  divided  control  would  be  too  numer- 
ous for  comfort  or  efficient  work.     On  the  other  hand  it  would 

1 "  The  curriculum  of  the  training  school  should  directly  influence 
that  of  the  normal  school." 

"The  method  of  teaching  in  the  normal  school  should  be  essentially 
the  same  as  that  pursued  in  the  training  school,  since  both  are  founded 
on  the  same  general  principles." 

"  In  spite  of  all  the  theory  that  we  offer  to  students  in  regard  to  the 
method  of  teaching,  they  will  always  teach  largely  as  they  have  been 
taught." 

"  If  a  normal  school  professor  himself  teaches  in  one  way  and  still 
expects  his  students  to  follow  essentially  a  different  way  with  chil- 
dren, he  is  likely  to  be  greatly  disappointed." 

"  There  should  be  frequent  faculty  meetings, whose  object  of  discus- 
sion should  bear  close  relation  to  the  training  school,  and  often  spring 
out  of  it  directly."  N.  E.  A.  Report  on  Normal  Schools. 
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seem  to  be  a  distinctly  desirable  thing  to  have  Normal  School 
teachers  sympathetically  inspect  the  work  of  practice  teachers 
in  their  special  branches — making  reports  to  the  president  of 
the  school  after  conference  with  the  supervisor  of  practice. 
This  clinches  the  unification  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph— for  if  method  in  the  hands  of  a  special  teacher  of 
'*  methods,"  divorced  from  subject  matter  runs  wild,  method 
divorced  from  its  application  in  the  school  room  becomes  theo- 
•retical. 

Sixty  of  these  schools  have  supervisors  of  practice,  which 
shows  where  the  active  work  of  supervision  must  logically 
fall. 

Practically  all  of  the  seventy-two  Normal  Schools  reporting, 
require  observation  lessons  from  their  practice  teachers — either 
before  allowing  them  to  teach  or  accompanying  their  teaching. 
Model  lessons  given  by  the  critic  teachers  and  the  best  students 
are  the  ones  usually  observed.  A  half  dozen  representative 
schools  report  that  the  teaching  of  the  regular  academic  pro- 
fessors is  obvServed  and  written  up  by  student  teachers.  I  do 
not  see  why  this  practice  should  not  be  more  general.  Normal 
School  teachers  too  often  let  their  own  class  instruction  drift 
widely  from  the  methods  they  lay  down  to  the  student  teachers 
— and  to  have  their  own  teaching  endure  the  criticism  of  the 
student  teachers  is  an  excellent  corrective.  Rash  students  may 
abuse  the  privilege — but  they  can  be  promptly  reasoned  with. 
The  abuse  will  not  be  general. 

One  school  in  Arizona  requires  occasional  reports  of  observa- 
tions on  the  teaching  done  in  rural  schools.  . 

Special  Teachers  op  Methods. 

Forty-four  Normal  Schools  have  special  teachers  of  methods 
— who  teach  methods  in  addition  to  the  methods  taught  by  the 
academic  professors.  As  a  rule  the  special  teachers  are  re- 
quired to  teach  primary  methods,  which  have  a  tendency  to  be 
theoretical  in  the  hands  of  academic  professors  who  have  had 
little  practical  dealing  with  primary  children. 

Twenty-six  schools  get  along  without  any  special  teacher  of 
methods. 

Number  of  Grades  in  Practice  School. 

Fifty-eight  of  the  Practice  Departments  reporting  provide 
eight  grades  or  more  for  student  teachers  to  work  with.  Thir- 
teen have  less  than  eight  grades.  This  is  a  remarkable  record, 
and  shows  at  a  glance  what  strides  Practice  Departments  in 
Normal  Schools  have  made  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Two 
or  three  large  schools  maintain  high  school  grades  in  the  Prac- 
tice Department. 
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Most  of  these  schools  have  special  supervisors  or  critic 
teachers  for  the  several  grades  or  departments. 

Kindergarten  in  Practice  Departments. 

The  kindergarten  has  been  an  interesting  development  in 
State  Normal  Schools.  A  few  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to 
record  that  the  Normal  School  at  Oswego,  N.  Y./  was  the 
first  State  Normal  School  in  the  country  to  include  a  course  in 
kindergarten  training  as  a  part  of  its  complete  scheme  of  pro- 
fessional equipment  for  a  teacher.*  In  1888  the  number  of 
State  Normal  Schools  offering  such  a  course  had  increased  to 
nine—and  now  in  1901  it  appears  that  thirty-five  of  the  sev- 
enty-two Normal  Schools  reporting  have  well  equipped  kinder- 
gartens and  kindergarten  training  teachers. 

Manual  Training  in  Practice  Deparments. 

It  still  seems  to  be  a  question  whether  the  Normal  School  is 
the  proper  educational  institution  to  provide  complete  instruc- 
tion in  manual  training.  Nearly  all  the  State  universities  and 
colleges  of  agriculture  provide  such  instruction  as  well  as  num- 
erous manual  training  schools  and  schools  of  technology  in  the 
large  cities.  Educational  sentiment  has  heretofore  wavered  on 
the  question  as  to  whether  manual  training  was  to  be  an  inte- 
gral part  of  all  school  instruction  or  a  species  of  special  train- 
ing for  special  pursuits  like  the  trade  schools  of  Europe.  That 
sentiment  has  now  crystallized  into  the  doctrine  that  manual 
training  is  an  essential  part  of  the  educational  process  at  all 
points  of  the  system,  and  as  such  it  seems  to  be  the  plain  duty 
of  the  Normal  School  to  provide  proper  equipment  for  the  ade- 
quate instruction  of  its  graduates.  This  must  include  the 
teaching  of  manual  training  in  the  Practice  Department. 

Twenty-five  of  the  seventy-two  State  Normal  Schools  already 
have  such  classes  in  the  practice  department.  Most  Normal 
School  graduates  are  women,  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
require  them  to  undertake  work  in  metal  and  blacksmithing. 
But  it  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  cavil  that  young  women 
can  learn  to  saw,  plane,  chisel,  and  even  use  a  turning  lathe  to 
good  advantage — and  it  increases  immeasurably  their  inde- 
pendence in  the  school  room  and  community.  Ten  of  the  forty- 
four  schools  without  equipment  for  manual  training  expect  to 
have  such  equipment  in  the  near  future. 

The  syllabus  ought  to  have  included  a  question  on  the  school 
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2  From  information  furnished  me  by  Principal  Palmer,  of  Fredonia, 
N.Y.,  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  Oswego  or  Fredonia 
was  the  first  to  offer  such  a  course. 
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garden.  The  teaching  of  agriculture  in  rural  schools  is  rapidly- 
coming  to  the  front — and  those  Normal  Schools  having  large 
grounds  will  find  the  school  garden  the  most  practical  way  of 
working  that  idea  out  in  the  practice  classes  as  Nature  Study. 

Size  of  Practice  Department. 

The  largest  single  school  given  over  exclusively  to  the  pur- 
pose of  Practice  Teaching  and  reporting  a  definite  number,  is 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.  It  numbered  five 
hundred  and  sixty.  At  Willimantic,  Conn. ,  where  an  Oswego 
teacher  directs  the  work  of  the  training  department,  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  is  reported  as  being  between  five  hundred  and  six 
hundred. 

New  York  State  is  quite  noteworthy  for  the  size  and  impor- 
tance given  to  its  Practice  Schools.  Oswego  has  already  been 
mentioned  with  five  hundred  and  sixty  children;  Albany  reports 
five  hundred;  Cortland  has  four  hundred  and  fifty;  Geneseo  has 
four  hundred;  Buffalo,  four  hundred,  and  the  remaining  New 
York  State  Normal  Schools  have  little  less  than  these. 

The  smallest  Practice  School  reported  has  eighteen  pupils, 
and  the  next  smallest  thirty.  Of  seventy  schools  reporting  on 
this  point,  fifty-two  have  more  than  a  hundred  pupils  in  their 
practice  departments,  and  only  eighteen  have  less  than  a  hun- 
dred. 

This  statement  indicates  a  most  remarkable  development  in 
this  particular  phase  of  Normal  School  work.  Many  educators 
can  recall  the  time  when  large  Normal  Schools  existed  and 
flourished  like  green  bay  trees  without  any  practice  schools, 
and  in  others  it  was  intermittent,  depending  not  infrequently 
upon  the  amount  of  persuasion  which  could  be  brought  to  bear 
to  induce  parents  to  trust  their  children  to  practice  teachers. 
Well  nigh  a  revolution  has  occurred  in  the  parental  attitude 
toward  these  departments,  the  great  majority  of  the  schools  re- 
porting large  waiting  lists  of  parents  anxious  to  have  their 
children  entered.  There  are  still — as  there  always  will  be — 
dissatisfied  parents,  but  not  more,  and  usually  not  so  many  as 
register  objections  to  public  school  teachers. 

Amount  of  Practice  Required. 

If  this  development  of  Practice  Departments  were  confined 
to  considerations  of  size  it  would  not  mean  much;  but  the  time 
growth  has  been  as  striking  as  the  size  growth.  An  investigation 
into  the  early  history  of  normal  schools  in  this  country  will 
reveal  the  fact  that  although  normal  schools  were  established 
twenty  years  previous  to  the  civil  war,  there  was  no  uniform 
recognition  of  the  vital  function  of  real  practice  teaching  until 
the  close  of  the  war — a  recognition  that  was  brought  about  on 
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a  large  scale  by  the  Oswego  Normal  School  in  the  early  six- 
ties. Practice  classes  consisted  of  a  dozen  or  more  children, 
and  were  taught  by  the  practice  teachers  for  only  a  few  weeks 
at  a  time — and  of  course — under  quite  abnormal  conditions. 
While  in  some  schools  the  practice  teaching  consisted  simply 
in  one  of  the  students  using  her  classmates  as  pupils —  a  make- 
shift attended  with  but  poor  results.  At  the  present  writing, 
however,  out  of  sixty-four  State  Normal  Schools  reporting 
definitely  on  this  point,  forty-one  require  two  hundred  or  more 
hours  of  practice  teaching  a  year — /.  e.,  one  hour  a  day  for  the 
school  year  of  forty  weeks;  while  but  twenty-three  require  less 
than  that  amount.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  real  state 
of  things  is  much  better  in  this  regard  than  the  face  of  our  re- 
turns indicates  as  many  schools  did  not  report  ' '  hours, ' '  but 
days,  weeks  or  months,  leaving  us  to  determine  whether  the 
teaching  was  one  hour  a  day  or  more.  Quite  frequently  we 
could  do  this  from  the  catalogue,  but  where  this  could  not  be 
done  our  estimate  was  made  under  rather  than  over  the  truth. 

The  most  common  amount  reported  from  schools — especially 
in  the  west — was  two  hundred  hours — or  an  hour  a  day  for  the 
year  of  forty  weeks,  being  fully  up  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  Normal  School  Committee. 

As  in  point  of  size  of  practice  schools  so  in  point  of  amount 
of  practice  teaching.  New  York  State  Normal  Schools  easily 
lead  the  others,  four  hundred  hours  being  the  most  frequent 
amount  reported  from  the  New  York  State  schools.  Maine  and 
Pennsylvania  seem  the  conservative  States  in  regard  to  the 
"  I^earning  by  Doing  "  maxim  as  applied  to  learning  the  teach- 
ing art.  Fifty  lessons  is  reported  as  the  required  amount  of 
practice  from  one  of  these  schools,  and  the  others  in  these 
States  average  but  little  over  one  hundred  hours — at  least  one 
hundred  per  cent,  below  the  average  of  all  the  other  normal 
schools.  In  Pennsylvania  this  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  varied 
character  of  these  schools,  many  of  them  dividing  their  purely 
normal  school  function  with  college  preparatory  departments 
and  commercial  departments. 

Studies  Allowed  in  Addition  to  Practice  Work. 

The  report  shows  that  a  wide  diversity  exists  among  the 
State  Normal  Schools  as  to  the  number  of  regular  studies  a 
student  is  allowed  to  take  while  doing  practice  teaching.  The 
nearest  approach  to  ordinary  school  conditions  is  where  the 
student  teacher  is  engaged  for  a  half  day  or  more  in  the  man- 
agement and  teaching  of  a  room  or  grade.  In  such  case  it  is 
quite  evident  that  the  practice  teacher  could  not  prepare  any 
regular  study  for  recitation  in  her  regular  Normal  School 
course — since  about  all  of  her  time  would  be  required  to  pre- 
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pare  the  lessons  and  plans  for  the  practice  school  classes.  This 
plan  is  followed  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  Willimantic,  Conn.,  Provi- 
idence,  R.  I.,  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  Mon- 
mouth, Ore.  Five  other  schools  allow  only  one  subject;  eight 
allow  two.  Four  State  Normal  Schools  in  Pennsylvania  and 
one  in  North  Carolina  allow  the  students  to  take  as  many  as 
six  subjects  in  addition  to  practice.  It  would  seem  that  one 
hour  of  practice  teaching — with  its  accompanying  lesson  plans, 
observation  lessons  and  critic  meetings — easily  requires  an  aver- 
age of  three  hours  of  preparation.  Two  academic  subjects  then 
ought  to  be  all  the  average  student  should  be  allowed  to  take 
in  addition  to  an  hour's  daily  practice  teaching,  and  three  such 
academic  subjects  ought  to  be  the  maximum  allowed  the 
brightest. 

Probably  the  fact  which  this  investigation  most  emphasizes 
is  the  remarkable  diversity  which  obtains  in  the  form  the  prac- 
tice teaching  assumes  in  the  various  State  Normal  Schools  of 
the  country.  Not  only  do  schools  in  different  States  differ 
widely  from  one  another  in  this  respect,  but  schools  in  the  same 
State  develop  entirely  different  forms  of  practice  teaching. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  draw  conclusions.  I 
may  be  pardoned,  however,  for  remarking  that  where  the  local 
conditions  are  favorable,  Case  III,  where  the  city  sends  a  large 
number  of  pupils  to  a  Practice  School  situated  in  the  normal 
school  building,  seems  to  combine  in  itself  the  largest  number 
of  advantages  to  all  concerned.  The  returns  make  it  clear, 
however,  that  where  local  conditions  do  not  readily  lend  them- 
selves to  Case  III,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  adopt  that  form 
of  practice  department  to  which  conditions  are  favorable.  At 
the  present  writing  Case  IV  is  far  and  away  the  favorite  form 
of  practice  department  among  all  types  of  normal  schools, 
large  and  small,  east  and  west.  The  freedom  of  control  enjoyed 
by  the  normal  authorities  seems  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  this 
preference. 

Side  by  side  with  diversity  one  notices  that  the  tendency  is 
slowly  but  surely  setting  toward  central  boards  of  control  in 
all  sections  of  the  country.  This  has  been  most  noticeable  in 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota. More  uniformity  must  undoubtedly  result  from  this  cen- 
tralized control — but  like  the  genius  of  all  American  govern- 
mental institutions,  it  is  that  form  of  uniformity  which  least 
interferes  with  local  differences.  The  uniformity  may  relate  to 
purchase  of  supplies,  requirements  for  admission,  composition 
of  boards,  and  certain  minimum  requirements  for  graduation — 
but  it  wisely  holds  aloof  from  methods,  detailed  forms  and  local 
relations  between  city  and  normal  schools.     The  principal  is 
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supreme  here,  as  he  should  be,  and  he  is  free  to  follow  lines  of 
least  resistance  in  securing  results  sought  by  the  State. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection  that  the  legislatures 
of  several  States  have  in  late  years  required  the  citizens  of  any 
town  where  new  Normal  Schools  are  to  be  established  to  guar- 
antee to  the  normal  authorities  suitable  buildings  and  a  sufificient 
number  of  grade  pupils  to  furnish  the  Normal  School  with  a 
practice  school  containing  all  the  grades  of  a  city  system  below 
the  high  school. 

Summary  of  answers  to  General  Questions  referring  to 
schooivs  in  ai,i.  four  of  the  cases. 

Number  of  schools  answering :  yes.  no. 
Do  Heads  of  Departments  (Normal  School  professors)  teach 

the  7nethods  in  their  subjects? 51  7 

Do  Heads  of  Departments  supervise  the  teaching  of  their  sub- 
jects in  the  Practice  School  ? 34  34 

Are  there  Supervisors  of  Practice  or  Principals  of  Practice 

Schools? 60  8 

Are  systematic  observation  lessons  required? 66  r 

Is  there  a  special  teacher  of  methods  ?  * 44  26 

Are  there  8  or  more  grades  in  Practice  School? 58  13 

Does  the  Practice  School  include  a  Kindergarten? 35  36 

Is  manual  training  taught  in  Practice  School  ? 25  44 

Is  manual  training  planned  for  ? 10 

Are  there  100  or  more  pupils  in  Practice  School  ? 52  4 

Are  200  or  more  hours  of  practice  teaching  required? 41  23 

Are  practice  teachers  limited  to  3  or  less  academic  subjects?.  28  32 

♦Most  frequently  the  special  teacher  of  methods  teaches  primary  methods  only. 
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By  Wii^i,  S.  Monroe,  State  Normal  School,  Westfield,  Mass. 


During  my  recent  Sabbatical  year  in  Europe  I  gave  consid- 
erable time  to  the  status  of  the  child  study  movement  in  the 
different  countries  that  I  visited;  and,  since  not  a  few  of  these 
countries  have  drawn  their  chief  inspiration  from  the  American 
work,  I  have  thought  that  a  brief  resume  of  my  notes  would 
not  be  without  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Pedagogical  Semi- 
nary. 

In  Germany,  where  the  movement  is  oldest,  one  does  not 
find  the  degree  of  progress  that  might  rightfully  be  expected. 
The  best  harvests  from  the  late  Professor  Preyer's  splendid 
labors,  Germans  confess  with  regret,  have  been  gathered  be- 
yond the  borders  of  the  fatherland.  Nevertheless,  one  finds 
four  or  five  centers  of  interest  and  activity  in  matters  per- 
taining to  the  study  of  children.  At  Jena,  for  example,  dur- 
ing the  summer  session  of  the  university,  a  considerable  inter- 
est is  manifested  by  the  forty  or  fifty  people  who  frequent  these 
summer  meetings.  Director  Johann  Triiper  and  his  excellent 
institution  in  the  suburbs  of  Jena  stand  for  much  that  is  best  in 
the  study  of  defective  children.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his 
Zeitschrift  fur  Ki7tderforchung ,  which  is  the  organ  of  the  Ger- 
man Child  Study  Union,  an  organization  with  one  hundred  and 
sixty  members,  and  holding  its  annual  meetings  in  connection 
with  the  summer  school  at  Jena.  Rector  Chr.  Ufer,  of  Alten- 
burg,  is  associated  with  this  review  and  identified  with  the 
Jena  movement.  He  is,  in  addition,  editing  a  series  of  standard 
books  on  the  psychology  of  childhood.  The  first  volu  ne  was 
a  translation  from  the  French  of  Compayre's  Mental  ^nr.  Moral 
Development  of  the  Child ;  the  second ,  a  translation  from  the 
Italian  of  Colozzi's  Pedagogy  and  Psychology  of  Play;  and  a 
forthcoming  volume  is  to  include  a  series  of  essays  on  the  psy- 
chology of  the  child  by  President  G.  Stanley  Hall.  It  should  be 
a  matter  of  regret  to  Americans  that  President  Hall's  first  con- 
siderable book  on  child  study  should  first  appear  in  Germany. 

In  Berlin,  too,  one  finds  a  child  study  movement  with 
Professor  Karl  Stumpf  and  Dr.  Ferdinand  Kenisies,  and  the 
latter' s  journal,  the  Zeitschrift  fur  pixdagogische  Psychologic  und 
Pathologic,  as  the  oflScial  organ.  The  movement  has  instituted 
the  Berlin  Union  for  Child  Psychology,  and  has  enlisted  the 
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interests  of  a  considerable  number  of  students  in   the  Univer- 
sity and  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  at  Berlin. 

The  Bavarian  teachers,  through  the  zeal  and  activity  of  Dr. 
Joseph  Stimpfl,  of  the  nomal  school  at  Bamberg,  have  shared  with 
the  Hamburg  teachers  the  honor  of  bringing  to  considerable  num- 
ber of  elementary  teachers  the  methods  and  results  of  child  study. 
Professor  Stimpfl  has  been  the  moving  force  in  South  Germany 
of  all  that  is  best  in  modern  education;  and  in  addition  to  his 
teaching  at  Bamberg,  he  has  found  time  to  translate  the  child 
study  books  by  Sully  and  Tracy;  and,  as  already  noted,  he  is 
now  engaged  in  translating  into  German  a  volume  of  child 
study  papers  by  President  G.  Stanley  Hall.  The  Teacher's 
Association  at  Hamburg  conducted  a  reasonably  satisfactory 
investigation  of  the  spontaneous  drawings  of  children,  and 
more  recently  of  children's  interests  in  reading. 

Professor  Hermann  Schiller,  formerly  at  Giessen,  and  now  at 
Leipzig,  lectures  everj^  year  on  the  psychology  of  childhood  to 
a  limited  number  of  university  students.  He  is,  as  will  be  re- 
called, associated  with  Professor  Th.  Ziehen,  formerly  of  Jena, 
and  now  at  Utrecht,  in  editing  an  extended  series  of  mono- 
graphs on  pedagogy  and  psychology,  a  considerable  number  of 
which  bear  on  child  study.  In  an  interview  with  Dr.  Stephen 
Waetzold,  now  connected  with  the  ministry  of  public  instruc- 
tion at  Berlin,  and  who  represented  the  German  government  so 
ably  at  our  educational  exposition  and  congress  at  Chicago  in 
1893,  I  learned  that  at  least  one  official  believed  that  most  of 
the  psychology  with  special  reference  to  philosophy  as  now 
taught  in  many  German  normal  schools  must  at  no  distant 
date  be  supplanted  by  instruction  in  psychology  of  the  child 
and  the  applications  of  the  same  to  the  work  of  teaching.  Dr. 
Spitzner,  at  Leipzig,  is  also  doing  considerable  to  arouse  an 
interest  in  the  study  of  children  on  the  part  of  teachers  and 
parents. 

In  France  the  movement  is  represented  by  a  national  society 
and  several  independent  centers  of  interest,  as  in  Germany. 
The  national  society  with  headquarters  at  Paris,  and  sustained 
largely  by  Professor  Ferdinand  Buisson,  the  professor  of  peda- 
gogy in  the  University  of  Paris,  and  his  students  and  friends, 
has  accomplished  less  than  a  similar  organization  in  Great 
Britain,  and  this  in  the  main  because  activity  has  centered 
almost  wholly  about  the  central  organization.  It  has,  it  is 
true,  enlisted  the  co-operation  of  a  few  of  the  near-by  normal 
schools — men  of  the  splendid  qualities  of  Principal  Devinat,  of 
the  normal  school  at  Paris,  and  the  late  beloved  Professor  Leon 
Marillier — but  too  much  of  its  energy  has  been  spent  on  an 
unwieldy  central  organization.  The  course  of  study  in  French 
normal  schools  is  so  inelastic  that  instruction  in  child  psy- 
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chology  would  in  many  quarters  be  considered  an  undue  as- 
sumption on  the  part  of  over-zealous  teachers  whose  sole  duty 
is  to  teach  just  what  the  code  exacts,  and  no  more. 

Professor  Alfred  Binet,  as  Americans  well  know,  has  been 
most  active  in  extending  his  investigations  to  a  wide  range  of 
public  schools,  and  quite  successful  in  enlisting  the  interest  of 
the  teachers  of  these  schools  in  inductive  and  quantitative 
studies.  Professor  Binet 's  laboratory  at  the  Sorbonne  has  also 
trained  a  considerable  corps  of  promising  men  who  are  certain 
to  do  much  to  advance  the  study  of  psychology  in  France.  The 
president  of  the  rapidly  growing  and  already  large  university 
at  Lyons — M.  Gabriel  Compayre — continues  to  be  a  force  in 
all  progressive  movements  in  France,  and  the  national  child 
study  society  counts  him  among  its  active  members.  Lyons, 
too,  has  a  professor  of  pedagogy — M.  Chabot — who  is  identi- 
fied with  the  child  study  movement,  and  who  has  made  a  num- 
ber of  investigations  which  have  been  important  contributions. 
Mr.  Auguste  Mailloux  and  his  Revue  Internationale  de  Peda- 
gogie  Comparative  are  related  to  the  child  study  movement 
through  a  keen  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  study  of  defective 
children. 

I  had  less  opportunity^  to  get  personal  information  concern- 
ing the  status  of  child  study  in  Switzerland  than  in  some  of  the 
other  European  countries.  The  department  of  psychology  at 
Zurich  has  turned  out  several  pieces  of  creditable  work.  Flour- 
noy  at  Geneva  and  Karl  Groos  at  Basal  have  both  made  nota- 
ble contributions — the  former  to  pathological  questions,  and 
the  latter  to  the  psychology  of  play. 

In  Russia,  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Alex.  Netchaeff  at  St. 
Petersburg  have  attracted  more  than  national  attention.  Dr. 
Netchaeff,  who  is  connected  with  the  university,  believes 
heartily  in  the  value  of  experimental  psychology  to  teachers 
and  of  the  application  of  the  results  of  psychology  to  the  work 
of  teaching.  He  has  made  numerous  inductive  and  experi- 
mental studies  on  Russian  school  children,  and  has  published 
both  in  Russian  and  in  German. 

The  pedagogical  laboratory  established  by  the  board  of  edu- 
cation at  Antwerp  is  a  notable  European  departure.  Dr.  M.  C. 
Schuyten,  a  trained  psychologist,  is  in  charge,  and  he  is  en- 
gaged in  experimental  work  of  a  kind  calculated  to  inform 
those  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  city  schools  on 
the  knotty  questions  which  every  board  of  education  is  forced 
to  meet.  Here  we  have  the  consulting  psychologist  of  Pro- 
fessor Royce,  and  in  addition  the  psychological  laboratory,  and 
the  two  working  together  for  the  pedagogical  interests  of  the 
city.  Chicago,  I  believe,  has  something  of  the  kind;  but,  so 
far  as  I  know,  Antwerp  took  the  initiative  in  the  matter  of  es- 
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tablishing  a  pedagogical  laboratory.  Year  books  are  issued  by 
Dr.  Schuyten  which  summarize  the  lines  of  investigations,  and 
the  two  volumes  already  issued,  as  well  as  a  personal  visit  to 
the  laboratory,  give  me  hope  for  its  future. 

There  is  a  small  child  study  colony  in  Denmark,  and  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  number  of  the  adherents  at  a  dinner 
party  at  Copenhagen  recently.  Miss  Kristine  Friedriksen.  who 
represented  Denmark  at  Chicago  in  1893,  took  the  initiative  on 
her  return  home,  and  now  that  she  has  regained  her  health  and 
has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  newly  organized  normal 
school  at  Copenhagen,  it  is  her  purpose  to  resume  activity  in 
this  matter.  Supt.  Olsen  and  Miss  Forschhammer  have  both 
engaged  somewhat  in  the  child  study  work,  and  have  co-oper- 
ated with  the  British  society.  In  Norway,  Mr.  Thomas  Parr, 
of  Bergen,  and  Dr.  Kristian  R.  R.  Aars,  of  Christiana,  have 
made  investigations  and  published  studies,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  Dr.  Sidney  Alrutz  at  Upsala,  Sweden.  The  movement  in 
the  Scandinavian  countries  lacks  organization;  but  in  Denmark, 
at  least,  a  national  society  will  shortly  be  formed.  It  was  a 
matter  of  some  surprise  to  find  very  wide-spread  interest  in 
child  study  in  Bohemia.  At  Prague  I  attended  a  lecture  in 
the  Czech  facult}-  of  the  university  on  child  study  that  was  fol- 
lowed b)^  something  more  than  a  hundred  students  of  both 
sexes.  Many  of  these  were  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  The 
Bohemian  movement  is  mainly  due  to  Dr.  Frank  Cada,  pro- 
fessor of  pedagogy  and  psychology  in  the  Bohemian  faculty  in 
the  university  at  Prague.  Dr.  Cada  edits  the  Bohemian  Mind 
{Ceskd  Mysl\  a  high  grade  review,  devoted  to  pedagogy,  psy- 
chology, and  philosophy.  Associated  with  him  are  Drs.  Drtina, 
Krejci,  and  others.  Summaries  of  American  studies  by  G. 
Stanley  Hall,  E.  Harlow  Russell,  Frederick  Burk  and  others 
have  been  translated  into  the  Czech  for  the  use  of  Bohemian 
teachers.  Altogether  the  Bohemian  movement  impressed  me 
as  possessing  a  good  deal  of  vitality. 

In  Great  Britain  the  child  study  movement  has  assumed 
quite  remarkable  proportions  during  the  past  half  dozen  years, 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  inspiration  having  been  drawn 
from  America.  Professor  Earl  Barnes  has  been  in  England  for 
some  years,  and  he  has  aided  irl  many  ways  the  development 
of  the  child  study  movement  there.  Dr.  Hall  and  the  Clark 
University  studies  have  also  been  important  factors  in  the  pro- 
mulgation of  child  study  doctrines  in  Britain.  The  British  Child 
Study  Association,  with  local  branches  at  London,  Edinburgh, 
Cheltenham,  Birmingham,  Derby,  and  Manchester,  has  points 
of  excellence  as  an  organization  which  most  of  the  State  child 
societies  have  lacked.  The  national  association  numbers  among 
its  members  some  of  the  ablest  psychologists,  educators  and 
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alienists  in  the  country — men  like  Lloyd  Morgan,  Sully,  George 
E.  Shuttleworth,  Fletcher  Beach,  Dr.  Kimmins,  Henry  Hol- 
man,  J.  C.  Hudson,  Francis  Warner,  George  Wilson,  J.  Gunn, 
Patrick  Geddes.  And  the  local  associations  have  enlisted  the 
interest  and  co-operation  of  able  women  like  Miss  Kate  Stev- 
ens, of  London;  Miss  Mary  Louch,  of  Cheltenham;  Miss  Mar- 
garet Clapperton,  of  Edinburgh;  and  Miss  Findlay  and  Miss 
Young,  of  London.  The  local  branch  is  the  real  element  of 
strength  of  the  British  Child  Study  Association,  and  the  State 
societies  in  our  own  country  might  with  profit  adopt  some 
of  the  important  features  of  these  branches.  As  is  well  known, 
the  British  Association  publishes  a  very  useful  little  review, 
The  Paidologist.  This  is  edited  by  Miss  Clapperton, well  known 
to  many  Americans  through  her  presence  at  the  Clark  Univer- 
sity Summer  School. 
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THE  FIRST  MODERN  SCHOOI.MASTER. 


By  Wm.  H.  Burnham,  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Those  who  like  to  draw  analogies  between  the  development 
of  the  individual  and  that  of  the  race  cannot  fail  to  note  the 
parallel  suggested  between  the  period  of  relatively  slow  rate 
of  growth  and  tardy  development  in  the  youth  before  puberty 
— the  sluggish  dead  level  years  noted  by  teachers  and  shown 
by  investigations,  perhaps  from  lo  to  14  in  boys  and  a  year  or 
two  earlier  in  girls — and  the  barren,  unpromising  years  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  resemblance  is  still  more  striking  between 
the  new  birth  of  adolescence  in  the  individual  with  its  accel- 
eration of  growth  and  development,  its  fulness  of  life  and 
manifold  interests,  its  unwonted  experiences  and  achieve- 
ments, its  still  more  noteworthy  prophecies  and  ideals,  and 
that  great  wave  of  racial  development  we  call  the  Renaissance, 
with  its  new  world  consciousness,  its  intensification  of  human 
personality,  its  interest  in  the  records  of  human  thought,  its 
enthusiasm,  its  vanity,  its  ambition,  its  achievement  in  sci- 
ence, in  literature,  in  art.  Both  in  the  individual  and  the  race 
the  dark  ages  are  not  without  gleams  of  light  and  prophetic 
anticipations.  In  both,  this  period  of  relatively  slow  develop- 
ment seems  to  be  preparatory  to  the  coming  crivsis.  Thus  the 
middle  ages  were  by  no  means  devoid  of  intellectual  life,  cul- 
ture, and  progress;  but  in  historical  perspective  they  appear  as 
the  fallow  years  which  stored  up  the  energy  manifested  in 
manifold  ways  at  the  great  awakening.  Thus  the  period  of 
the  renaissance  has  especially  attracted  students,  and  many  new 
facts  have  been  brought  to  light  in  recent  years. 

It  would  have  been  surprising  if  the  movement  that  pro- 
duced great  scholars,  artists,  scientists,  discoverers,  men  of 
letters,  and  men  of  affairs,  had  not  produced  great  teachers. 
And,  although  the  humanists  as  a  rule  seem  to  have  had  little 
inclination  to  the  teachers'  calling,  great  schoolmasters  did 
appear;  such  were  Guarino  in  Italy,  Sturm  in  Germany,  and 
Lily,  the  first  head  master  of  St.  Paul's,  in  England.  Probably 
the  best  representative  of  the  early  Humanist  teacher,  and  cer- 
tainly the  one  whose  career  was  prophetic  of  the  schoolmaster 
of  the  future,  was  Vittorino  da  Feltre  (so  called  because  born 
at  Feltre),  a  man  who  never  wrote  a  line  for  publication,  ex- 
cept a  few  letters,  but  whose  fame  as  a  schoolmaster  has  sur- 
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vived,  and  whose  name  has  come  down  to  us  along  with  that  of 
Savonarola,  the  monk,  of  Piccolomini,  the  historian  and  Pope, 
of  Macchiavelli,  the  diplomat,  and  the  other  great  scholars  and 
artists  of  the  time;  and  who  has  rightly  been  called  **  the  first 
modern  schoolmaster. ' '  ^ 

Vittorino  was  born  in  poverty,  but  of  a  highly  respected  fam- 
ily, in  1378.  Of  his  boyhood  we  know  little,  but  in  1396,  at 
the  age  of  18,  the  very  year  when  Chrysoloros,  the  first  professor 
of  Greek  in  the  West, was  invited  to  Italy  from  Constantinople, 
he  went  to  the  famous  university  of  Padua,  where  Petrarch's 
spirit  still  lived,  where  his  library  was  preserved,  and  where 
his  pupil,  Conversino  taught;  where  a  more  objective  method 
was  beginning  to  reform  the  old  dialectic;  and  where  were 
gathered  students  from  far  and  near,  from  the  English  isles, 
from  the  Low  Countries,  France,  Germany,  Hungary  and  the 
East. 

Vittorino  supported  himself  while  a  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity by  giving  instruction  as  a  private  tutor  in  the  rudiments 
of  grammar;  and  in  this  way  he  was  able  to  attend  the  courses 
on  dialectics,  philosophy,  and  rhetoric.  He  remained  at  Padua 
for  nearly  twenty  years.  Like  most  of  the  Humanists,  he  was 
at  once  a  teacher  and  a  learner,  attending  the  lectures  of  pub- 
lic professors  even  after  he  had  taken  his  degree.  He  received 
into  his  house  a  limited  number  of  students,  and  took  personal 
charge  of  their  education.  The  poor  were  received  without 
pay,  the  rich  were  charged  high  fees,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
whole  household  was  the  same.  The  number  of  students  was 
limited  so  that  he  could  have  direct  personal  super\'ision,  and 
he  dismissed  any  one  who  proved  unsatisfactory  in  morals  or 
who  was  too  slow  of  intellect. 

In  1422  Vittorino  was  called  to  the  chair  of  rhetoric  in  the 
University  of  Padua,  left  vacant  by  the  removal  of  the  famous 
Barzizza  to  Milan.  He  accepted  the  call  after  much  hesita- 
tion, but  on  account  of  the  dissipation  and  disorder  among  the 
students  remained  only  a  year.  Then  he  went  to  Venice,  and 
in  1423  we  find  him  conducting  a  school  for  the  sons  of  Vene- 
tian patricians  and  others  from  various  parts  of  Italy.  But  the 
same  year  he  was  called  by  Gonzaga,  one  of  the  Italian  princes 
of  the  time,  to  take  charge  of  the  education  of  his  children  at 
Mantua.  Though  at  first  inclined  to  refuse  the  call,  he  finally 
accepted  thinking  that  in  training  the  future  head  of  a  state  he 
would  be  benefiting  his  subjects,  and  that  such  a  career  would 

1  See  Vittorino  da  Feltre  and  other  Humanist  Educators,— by  Wil- 
liam Harrison  Woodward,  Cambridge,  1897:— also  Vittorino  da  Feltre, 
studi  di  Marcello  Zaglia;  Roma,  18^,  pp.  7-88.  This  sketch  is  based 
chiefly  on  the  excellent  study  of  the  Humanist  educators  by  Wood- 
ward. 
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be  no  less  a  life  of  service  than  the  monastic  life  which  he  had 
long  contemplated.  It  is  reported  that  he  made  only  one  con- 
dition: *'  I  accept  the  post,  on  this  understanding  only,  that 
you  require  from  me  nothing  that  shall  be  in  any  way  unwor- 
thy of  either  of  us;  and  I  will  continue  to  serve  you  as  long  as 
your  own  life  vShall  command  respect." 

Here,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  after  his  long  apprenticeship 
as  learner  and  instructor,  Vittorino  began  the  work  that  has 
made  him  famous  as  a  schoolmaster.  The  details  relative  to 
this  school  are  interesting.  The  teacher  was  slight  and  frail 
in  appearance,  but  seldom  ill.  He  had  a  constitution  capable 
of  enduring  the  greatest  exertions,  and  had  accustomed  him- 
self to  most  rigid  discipline.  Gymnastics  had  made  him  supple 
and  graceful.  His  voice  was  low,  his  articulation  clear,  his 
expression  grave  and  penetrating,  but  sympathetic  and  affec- 
tionate. He  had  strong  passions  and  a  violent  temper,  but 
great  self-control.  His  dress  was  simple.  He  never  even  wore 
the  Doctor's  ring  and  gown.  He  was  habituated  to  plain  liv- 
ing, temperate  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  careless  of  cold, 
showing  the  superstition  of  the  times  in  regard  to  artificial 
heat,  and  maintaining  that  the  remedy  for  cold  is  exercise.  In 
a  word  he  mingled  the  rigor  of  old  Roman  discipline  with  the 
spirit  of  Christianity. 

The  pupils  of  this  school  were  the  princes,  and  the  children 
of  some  of  Vittorino's  friends.  Many  of  the  latter,  the  chil- 
dren of  poor  parents,  were  supported  by  Vittorino  himself.  The 
ages  of  these  pupils  ranged  from  six  to  twenty-seven.  At  one 
time  as  many  as  eighty  pupils  were  said  to  have  been  enrolled 
in  the  school;  and  sometimes  half  the  number  were  poor  chil- 
dren for  whom  he  supplied  not  only  instruction  but  also  food  and 
clothing.  Undesirable  companions  were  rigidly  excluded  from 
the  school,  even  at  the  risk  of  offending  wealthy  parents.  The 
princes  were  treated  like  the  rest.  Their  father  upheld  Vit- 
torino in  this;  for  he  made  it  clear  that  if  he  was  to  succeed,  all 
temptation  to  luxury,  idleness,  and  arrogance  must  be  put 
away,  and  all  scholars  of  whatever  rank  put  on  the  same  level 
of  plain  aod  sober  living. 

The  schoolhouse  was  a  palace,  pleasantly  located  near  Lake 
Mantua,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  meadows,  bordered  by 
the  river  and  laid  out  with  broad  walks  lined  with  well- 
grown  trees.  The  house  itself  was  of  stately  proportions,  the 
interior  spacious,  with  broad  corridors,  the  rooms  lofty  and 
well-lighted.  Vittorino  stripped  it,  how^ever,  of  all  luxurious 
furnishings,  removed  the  plate  and  tinsel,  and  the  walls  were 
decorated  anew^  with  frescoes  of  children  at  play.  The  name 
of  this  schoolhouse  is  noteworthy.  The  palace  had  been  called 
Gioiosa,  that   is,   House   of  Pleasure.     This   name   of  rather 
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doubtful  suggestion  did  not  suit  Vittorino,  but  he  ingeniously 
changed  it,  by  altering  one  letter,  to  Giocosa.  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  Jocosa  from  Jocus,  a  synonym  for  Ludus.  which  means 
sport,  and  also  is  the  usual  Latin  word  for  school.  Thus  the 
connotation  is  almost  that  of  play-school.  It  is  as  if  a  man 
like  Mr.  Johnson,  lately  of  Andover,  should  take  some  gorgeous 
building  in  a  large  city  with  the  name  '*  Palace  of  Pleasure," 
turn  it  into  a  schoolhouse,  and  call  it  a  Play-school.  This  name 
was  in  harmony  with  Vittorino' s  aim  always  to  make  learning 
a  delight,  and  with  his  method  of  appealing  to  the  play  im- 
pulse. 

The  curriculum  in  Vittorino' s  school  consisted  nominally  of 
the  old  Medieval  Trivium  and  Quadrivium, — Grammar,  Dia- 
lectic, Rhetoric,  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Astronomy,  and  Music; 
but  really  the  course  of  study  was  new.  The  relative  importance 
of  these  subjects  was  different,  the  perspective  was  different, 
and,  most  important  of  all,  the  method  was  totally  different. 
For  example,  instead  of  trying  to  get  the  four  senses  of  a 
passage,  the  literal,  the  metaphorical,  the  allegorical,  and  the 
anagogical,  his  pupils  tried  to  find  out  what  the  author's 
words  really  meant  to  common  sense.  Many  other  subjects, 
however,  were  introduced,  and  the  programme  was  really  a 
rich  one.     We  are  told  that  no  subjects  were  wanting. 

In  Mathematics  were  included  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Draw- 
ing, Mensuration,  Surveying,  and  Euclid.  Astronomy  was 
taught  instead  of  Astrology.  Natural  History  of  a  certain  sort 
was  included,  and  instruction  was  given  in  instrumental  music, 
choral  singing,  and  dancing.  Vittorino,  like  other  early  Hu- 
manists, believed  that  ample  variety  in  subjects  must  be  pro- 
vided. The  modern  doctrine,  especially  emphasized  in  recent 
years,  that  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  body,  needs  a  variety  of 
food,  was  a  common  opinion  among  the  Humanists. 

Vittorino' s  method  was  objective,  inductive,  and  practical. 
Oral  reading,  declamation,  and  composition  occupied  much  of 
the  time.  The  aim  was  the  expression  of  thought.  Style  was 
the  great  thing,  to  be  sure,  but  this  had  a  broad  meaning  with 
these  early  Humanists.  Style  meant  permanence,  credibility-. 
It  was  the  mark  of  the  educated  man.  It  had  almost  religious 
significance.  It  had  practical  value,  too;  for  it  gave  personal 
distinction,  and  was  the  prime  qualification  for  a  public  or  pro- 
fessional career;  but  it  did  not  mean  ornament  and  tinsel.  With 
Vittorino  striving  for  oratorical  effect  found  no  favor.  He 
taught  his  pupils  to  write  simple  prose  free  from  ornament. 
The  aim  w^as  oratio  plana,  perspicua,  dilucida,  nulliusque  inter- 
pretis  indigens  auxilio. 

The  instruction  in  elementary  mathematics  was  given  by 
means  of  games,  copying,  it  is  said,  the  method  of  Pythagoras; 
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and  the  play  impulse  was  utilized  also  in  several  other  sub- 
jects; throughout  the  course,  the  appeal  was  to  spontaneity 
and  originality.  The  idolatry  of  text-books  had  not  yet  ap- 
peared, for  there  were  no  text-books,  except,  perhaps,  a  book 
or  two  of  Greek  or  Latin  accidence.  The  method  was  almost 
necessarily  oral  and  inductive. 

Especially  noteworthy  was  the  attention  given  to  physical 
training  and  hygiene.  Letters  and  arms  are  both  honorable 
callings;  the  union  of  both  ideal.  The  military  career,  how- 
ever, has  no  attraction  for  some.  All,  however,  should  have 
systematic  physical  training.  Vittorino  introduced  gymnastics 
as  an  art  to  be  cultivated  for  its  own  sake  as  distinct  from  mili- 
tary training.  His  aim  was  hardy  nurture,  training  in  the 
alphabets  of  healthful  activity,  and  his  method,  thoroughly 
sane  and  wholesome.  He  began  with  easy  exercises  and  in- 
creased the  strain  by  slow  degrees.  Free  play  had  a  very  large 
place;  ball-playing,  running,  jumping,  and  the  like, w^e re  favor- 
ite sports.  The  lessons  were  broken  by  intervals  for  spon- 
taneous activity,  and  he  saw  the  pedagogical  significance  of 
play  as  well  as  its  hygienic  value.  He  believed  that  a  child 
could  not  have  intellectual  acuit}^  and  be  at  his  best  for  mental 
activity,  unless  he  worked  for  a  short  period  and  had  suitable 
recreation  and  exercise.  The  value  of  games  as  a  moral  stimu- 
lus w^as  also  recognized;  and  he  had  also  a  very  wholesome 
fear  of  precocity.  The  story  is  told  that  on  one  occasion,  hear- 
ing two  boys  on  the  play-ground  talking  about  their  lessons, 
he  sent  them  away  to  play,  saying,  "  That  is  not  a  good  sign 
in  a  young  boy." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  practice  with  the  later  Human- 
ists, the  chief  concern  with  Vittorino  was  not  the  content  of 
culture,  but  the  object  of  culture,  the  growing  youth.  The 
Classic  literature  was  a  means  of  developing  the  youth  and 
preparing  him  for  the  work  of  life,  but  not  the  only  means. 
The  main  point  was  to  appeal  to  the  interest  of  the  pupil  and 
adapt  instruction  to  his  individual  talent.  Prendilacqua  has  a 
passage  quoted  by  Woodward  illustrating  Vittorino' s  practice: 
"  *  In  truth,'  so  Vittorino  used  to  say,  '  we  are  not  to  expect 
that  every  boy  will  display  the  same  tastes  or  the  same  degree 
of  mental  capacity;  and  whatever  our  own  predilection  may  be 
we  recognize  that  we  must  follow  Nature's  lead.  Now  she  has 
endowed  no  one  with  aptitude  for  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  very 
few  indeed  have  talent  in  three  or  four  directions,  but  every  one 
has  received  some  gift,  if  only  we  can  discover  it. '  Then  he  went 
on  to  compare  the  human  intellect  to  the  soil,  with  its  varying 
degree  of  fertility,  here  good,  here  poor,  but  even  the  worst 
capable  of  some  return  to  suitable  cultivation.  Hence  he  sought 
out  that   subject   and   that   method   of  instruction  which   he 
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believed  to  be  best  adapted  to  each  Individual  intelligence. 
Upon  the  dullest  he  would  bestow  infinite  pains;  that  by  de- 
vising simple  tasks  or  some  special  form  of  training  he  might 
meeet  the  needs  even  of  the  least  promising  scholars." 

The  aim  of  education,  according  to  these  early  Humanists,  was 
the  development  of  the  Christian  citizen.  This  involved  the  de- 
velopment of  individuality  and  personality .  The  aim  was  distinctly 
practical.  Learning,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Humanists,  was  no 
excuse  for  withdrawing  from  practical  life  and  civic  helpfulness. 
The  method  of  obtaining  this  end  involved  moral,  physical, 
and  intellectual  training;  and  instruction  must  appeal  to  indi- 
vidual interests  and  be  adapted  to  the  stages  of  individual  de- 
velopment. This  ideal  was  largely  democratic.  Humanism 
wnth  them  was  an  affair  of  the  whole  people.  It  meant  life, 
and  it  represented  the  best  means  of  developing  men  fitted  for 
the  work  of  practical  citizenship.  Personal  distinction  in 
society  and  in  letters  became  a  definite  educational  end.  The 
ability  to  express  thought  in  word  and  action  was  deemed  es- 
sential, and  social  virtues  of  great  importance.  The  essentials 
of  good  conversation — a  trained  voice,  ease,  courtesy,  good 
temper,  lack  of  vehemence  and  arrogance,  poise,  willingness  to 
listen  and  to  be  convinced — must  be  inculcated.  Dignity  of  bear- 
ing was  the  natural  expression  of  corresponding  moral  and  in- 
tellectual qualities.  Hence  an  important  aim  of  g>'mnastics  is 
to  develop  a  manly  and  graceful  carriage.  In  a  word,  the  indi- 
viduality of  a  Christian  citizen  must  be  developed,  and  learn- 
ing made  available  for  action,  for  discussion,  and  for  leisure. 

There  is  much  evidence  of  the  success  of  Vittorino's  school. 
La  Giocosa  was  a  seat  of  culture  and  noble  discipline.  It  has 
been  called  another  Accademia,  and  likened  to  the  Trojan 
horse  giving  forth  its  band  of  heroes.  Guarino,  the  other  great 
educator  of  the  time,  sent  his  son  to  Mantua,  and  Poggio  and 
Fifelfo,  two  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  the  time,  did  the  same. 
Among  his  pupils  were  George,  of  Trebizond,  the  famous 
rhetorician;  Valla,  a  distinguished  Latin  scholar;  Perotti,  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  at  the  University  of  Bologna  and  author  of 
the  first  modern  manual  of  Latin  Grammar;  Ognibene,  a  suc- 
cessor of  Vittorino  as  schoolmaster  at  Mantua,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Aleria,  editor  of  the  Editiones  Prificipes  of  the  great  works 
of  Latin  literature.  The  impress  that  Vittorino's  training  made 
upon  the  princes  was  also  great,  and  he  was  loved  and  es- 
teemed by  his  fellow  Humanists,  and  venerated  by  the  citizens 
of  Mantua  for  his  character,  his  philanthropy,  and  his  influ- 
ence on  the  side  of  good  government. 

To  some  readers  this  account  of  Vittorino  may  seem  to 
furnish  an  example  of  the  halo  often  cast  about  a  man  by  his- 
toric distance;  especially  what  has  been  said  about  his  methods 
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of  training  and  discipline  may  be  discounted.  But  Woodward, 
whose  commendable  study  of  the  earlj'  Humanists  has  been  our 
guide,  calls  La  Giocosa  "an  ideal  school,  and,  so  far  as  a 
school  may  be,  an  ideal  home;"  and  of  his  own  story  of  Vit- 
torino's  discipline  he  says:  "  What  is  here  written  may  seem  a 
fancy  sketch  based  on  the  adulatory  method  of  criticism  com- 
mon to  the  fifteenth  century.  But  we  have  the  correspondence, 
fragmentary  but  most  significant,  of  Vittorino  himself,  the  un- 
varying testimony  of  scholars  who  spent  their  youth  and  early 
manhood  under  Vittorino;  the  indirect  evidence  afforded  by 
those  of  his  pupils  who  became  famous  schoolmasters  in  their 
turn;  and  the  respect  of  men  of  so  wide  experience  and  such 
ample  opportunity  of  information  as  Guarino,  Ambrogio,  Fil- 
elfo,  and  Poggio, — a  respect  due  not  only  to  his  attainments, 
but  to  the  noble  temper  by  which  Vittorino  gained  and  kept 
his  unique  authority.  We  may  trace  the  characteristics  of 
this  new  discipline,  if  we  will,  to  the  study  of  Plutarch's 
Treatise,  and  of  Quintilian.  Something  no  doubt  was  due 
to  the  revolt  of  the  Humanist  against  the  doctrine  that 
the  body  is  the  enemy  of  the  mind  and  of  the  spirit.  But 
most  of  all  do  we  feel  that  Vittorino  could  dispense  with  harsh- 
ness just  because  he  was  intensely  sympathetic  with  the 
young,  was  master  of  his  task  in  all  its  detail,  and  pursued  it 
with  an  undivided  mind.  Moreover,  we  know  that  he  was 
aided  by  able  colleagues,  men  of  like  mind  with  their  Master; 
for  most  of  them  had  been  trained  by  Vittorino  himself.  But 
the  last  word  that  can  be  said  is  after  all  just  this:  the  secret  of 
his  authority  lay  in  the  genius  of  the  man  himself." 

Had  Vittorino  no  faults  ?  Yes;  a  few  minor  ones  hardly 
worth  mentioning,  and  at  least  one  very  serious  one.  He  neg- 
lected the  Mother  tongue  and  its  literature  represented  by 
Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Bocaccio.  This  was  quite  as  much  the 
fault  of  the  times  as  Vittorino' s,  but  nevertheless  a  fault.  We 
can  pardon  it  in  the  Italians  in  their  first  enthusiasm  for  the 
new  learning,  and  because  the  Italian  tongue  was  crude  and 
unformed,  while  Latin  had  never  been  really  a  dead  language; 
but  this  very  fault  worked  to  the  undoing  of  Humanism  later, 
and  has  been  the  easily  besetting  sin  of  the  teacher  ever  since. 

So  much  for  Vittorino's  school  and  methods.  As  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  schoolmaster's  calling  he  marks  the  advent  of 
the  professional  teacher.  He  not  only,  as  Woodward  has 
pointed  out,  together  with  his  friend  and  rival  Guarino,  res- 
cued the  function  of  the  schoolmaster  from  contempt,  but  he 
anticipated,  perhaps  unconsciously,  many  of  the  most  impor- 
tant educational  doctrines  of  modern  times — that  the  aim  of 
education  is  the  development  of  interest  and  the  power  to 
think,  that  development  should  be  harmonious,    that  mental 
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activit}'  is  dependent  upon  physical  conditions,  that  play  has 
educational  significance  and  that  lack  of  interest  in  play  is  a 
bad  sign  in  a  child,  that  there  must  be  due  alternation  of  sub- 
jects, that  the  carriculum  must  be  varied,  that  instruction 
must  be  individualized,  adapting  content  and  method  to  indi- 
vidual talent  and  capacity,  and  hence  that  children  must  be 
observed. 

The  writer  must  admit  an  admiration  for  Vittorino  as  a 
teacher.  In  an  age  when  school  life  was  child  torture,  and  the 
masters  were  often,  as  Erasmus  said,  better  fitted  to  be  butchers 
and  hangmen  than  to  be  teachers,  Vittorino  made  learning  a 
delight.  At  a  time  when  dialectic  had  been  the  scholar's  art 
for  centuries,  he  taught  his  pupils  to  think  rather  than  to  split 
hairs.  At  a  period  when  scholars  were  dazzled  by  the  wealth 
of  the  new  learning,  he  did  not  forget  the  object  of  culture  the 
growing  youth.  When  life  was  all  too  short  for  the  demands 
of  the  intellectual  life,  he  broadened 'the  Humanist  ideal  to  in- 
clude physical  development.  In  a  country  where  luxury  pre- 
vailed, although  he  taught  in  a  palace,  he  inculcated  sim- 
plicity, frugality  and  hardy  nurture.  The  prot6g6  of  a  petty 
despot,  he  insisted  upon  the  freedom  in  teaching  that  alone  makes 
the  highest  success  possible.  Without  text-books  and  similar 
aids,  when  learning  was  necessarily  limited  to  a  few  subjects, 
he  nevertheless  enriched  his  programme  and  gave  variety. 
Without  the  aid  of  educational  literature,  except  that  of  the 
ancient  writers  and  of  two  or  three  contemporaries,  he  prac- 
ticed the  soundest  pedagogy.  At  a  time  when  scholars  became 
famous  by  writing  platitudes  in  verbose  Latin,  he  avowed  that 
he  felt  no  call  to  increase  the  bulk  of  written  matter,  and  was 
content  to  remain  merely  a  schoolmaster. 

Try  both  school  and  teachers  by  the  best  standards  of  to- 
day, and  they  stand  the  test  creditably.  Prof.  Palmer  has 
summed  up  the  essentials  of  a  good  teacher  in  four  qualifica- 
tions: I,  an  aptitude  for  vicariousnes,  z.  e.,  the  ability  to  get 
out  of  self  and  into  the  children,  involving  insight,  sympathy, 
sensitiveness;  2,  an  accumulated  wealth,  i,  e.,  of  knowledge 
and  interest  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  lessons  to  be 
taught;  3,  the  ability  to  associate  learning  with  life,  the  char- 
acter that  makes  knowledge  vital;  4,  the  willingness  to  be  for- 
gotten, self- repression,  the  sacrifice  of  one's  own  interests  for 
the  interests  of  the  pupils. 

Test  Vittorino  by  this  standard.  There  is  good  evidence  that 
he  had  each  of  these  essential  qualifications  of  the  great 
teacher.  His  aptitude  for  vicariousness  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  his  pupils  understood  and  loved  him.  His  wealth  of 
knowledge  is  abundantly  shown.  He  had  spent  twenty  years 
at  the  University,  was  one  of  the  leading  mathematicians  and 
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perhaps  the  best  Latin  scholar  of  his  time  next  to  Barzizza,  he 
knew  Greek,  and  had  not  neglected  other  subjects.  Moreover, 
he  had  held  a  chair  at  the  Universitj^  and  enjoyed  the  fellow- 
ship of  eminent  scholars,  and  was  interested  in  the  social 
an*d  political  life  of  the  city  where  he  dwelt.  That  he  had  the 
ability  to  associate  learning  with  life  we  have  most  convincing 
evidence.  His  aim  was  to  make  men  rather  than  clever 
scholars,  well-equipped  citizens  fitted  for  any  position  they 
might  be  called  upon  to  occupy.  In  his  own  character  learn- 
ing and  life  were  most  intimately  associated.  Dr.  Pastor  in 
his  History  of  the  Popes  says:  "  The  secret  of  this  great 
schoolmaster's  success  is  to  be  found  principally  in  his  reli- 
gious and  moral  qualities,  his  disinterestedness,  his  humility 
and  simplicity,  and  the  charm  of  his  virginal  purity."  Finally, 
he  was  willing  to  be  forgotten,  and  he  was  forgotten.  Only 
recent  investigations  in  Italy  and  Germany  have  fully  revealed 
his  work  and  given  the  opportunity  for  history  to  do  him  jus- 
tice. "  Probably,"  says  Rosmini,  as  quoted  by  Pastor,  "  the 
world  had  never  before  seen  such  a  schoolmaster,  who  was  con- 
tent to  be  a  schoolmaster  and  nothing  else,  because  in  this 
calling  he  recognized  a  lofty  mission;  one  who,  just  because  he 
sought  nothing  great  for  himself,  found  all  the  richer  reward 
in  the  results  of  his  labor. ' ' 

The  question  may  fairly  be  raised  whether  Professor  Palmer 
should  not  have  added  a  fifth  essential  qualification  of  a  good 
teacher,  namely,  health;  for  though  one  have  sympathy  and 
insight,  a  very  passion  for  vicariousness,  if  he  have  not  health, 
the  highest  success  will  be  impossible;  and  one  ma)'  have  all 
knowledge,  and  character  that  makes  knowledge  vital,  one 
may  forget  self  and  be  willing  to  be  forgotten,  but  if  he  have 
not  health  it  profiteth  him  little.  Not  among  the  least  of  Vit- 
torino's  achievements  is  to  be  reckoned  the  fact  that  in  a 
malarial  country  and  in  an  age  when  the  pestilence  must  be 
fought  in  darkness,  he  nevertheless  kept  in  good  health  until 
two  3' ears  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1446,  at  the  age 
of  68.  He  acccomplished  this  by  constant  regard  for  hygiene 
and  regular  and  rigorous  gymnastic  exercise. 

As  an  individual  Vittorino  represents  the  professional  teacher, 
and  his  own  career  is  prophetic  of  what  the  teaching  profession  has 
not  yet  after  more  than  five  centuries,  but  will  some  day,  become. 
In  him  the  function  of  the  teacher  was  differentiated  from  that  of 
the  priest  and  the  scholar.  He  was  willing  to  segregate  him- 
self in  the  little  community  in  which  he  lived,  and  yet  was  on 
terms  of  friendship  and  reciprocity  with  contemporary  scholars. 
We  see  in  him  the  spirit  of  professional  honor  in  the  conditions 
of  the  compact  by  which  he  entered  his  work  at  Mantua,  and 
in  the  fact  that  in  an  age  of  numerous  quarrels  among  scholars, 
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it  was  impossible  to  quarrel  with  him.  And  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  teacher's  calling  few  can  be  mentioned  who  have 
had  such  vital  professional  interests  and  have  so  completely 
won  the  love  and  respect  of  the  society  in  which  they  lived. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  distinguish  the  elements  that  contributed 
to  Vittorino's  success.  They  have  already  been  suggested.  As 
they  involve  the  conditions  essential  anywhere  to  the  highest 
success  in  teaching,  it  is  worth  while  to  resum<5.  Among  them 
are  the  personality  of  the  man,  his  genius  for  teaching,  his 
pedagogical  instinct;  his  broad,  definite,  practical  aims;  his 
freedom  in  instruction,  in  discipline,  in  organization  (he  not  only 
chose  his  own  teachers,  but  for  the  most  part  his  pupils  also); 
his  appeal  to  spontaneous  activity,  originality,  and  the  play 
instinct;  his  observation  of  pupils  and  his  adaption  to  indi- 
vidual talent  and  capacity,  his  practical  child  study  if  you  like; 
his  alternation  of  work  and  play;  his  regard  for  simplicity,  fru- 
gality, hardy  nurture,  and  health;  and  the  democratic  spirit 
and  organization  of  his  school. 

In  contrast  to  Vittorino's  work  history  presents  in  gloomy 
outline,  on  the  one  hand,  the  story  of  the  medieval  teacher, 
sometimes  grotesque,  sometimes  pathetic,  sometimes  brutal; 
and  on  the  other,  the  sorry  tale  of  the  teacher's  calling  for  the 
next  five  hundred  years.  Already  among  the  later  Humanists 
in  Germany  the  educational  ideal  had  become  narrow,  formal, 
and  aristocratic.  When  Humanism  crossed  the  Alps  it  lost 
much  of  its  vitality.  As  Ziegler,  the  German  historian  of  edu- 
cation, says:  "  Much  of  its  beauty  and  freedom  was  choked  in 
the  dust  of  the  German  schoolroom,  and  what  concerned  hu- 
manity and  the  welfare  of  the  whole  people  was  narrowed  to  a 
mere  afiair  of  theoretical  and  practical  pedagogy."  *  Thus  the 
great  Johannes  Sturm,  who  "  stamped  his  iron  heel''  on  Ger- 
man secondary  education,  represents  a  type  of  teacher,  formal, 
mechanical,  scholastic,  a  great  mechanician,  a  great  organizer, 
a  great  creator  of  school  programmes  and  systematic  method, 
but  as  a  teacher,  one  very  different  from  the  broad,  sympa- 
thetic, vital,  practical  type  illustrated  by  the  schoolmaster  of 
Mantua. 


1  Geschichte  der  Paedagogik,  p.  50. 


A  FEW  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  EDUCATION 
OF  WOMEN. 


By  KaTherine  E.  Doi^bear. 


If  women  could  feel  in  their  own  hearts  that  they  are  men's 
equals  intellectually  and  then  proceed  to  show  it  in  their  homes 
instead  of  spending  their  whole  time  trying  to  prove  it  to  them- 
selves and  to  men,  from  the  platform  and  pulpit,  we  might 
hope  to  see  some  improvement  in  their  educational  ideals.  At 
present  the  stumbling  block  seems  to  be  that  women  wish  to 
contest  against  men  rather  than  to  co-operate  with  them;  to 
try  to  secure  positions  which  men  desire  regardless  of  their 
fitness  for  them. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  show  whether  or  not  a  woman  can 
fill  any  worldly  position  as  well  as  a  man.  I  shall  confine 
my  suggestions  to  woman's  education  from  a  biological  stand- 
point. No  one  can  deny  that  nature  intended  that  every 
woman  should  be  a  mother,  and  if  education  is  to  fit  human 
beings  to  live  their  lives  most  completely  physically,  mentally 
and  morally,  and  to  do  in  the  world  what  nature  has  best  fitted 
them  to  do,  surely  a  woman's  education  should  teach  her  to 
be  a  skillful  housekeeper  and  a  wise  mother.  To  fill  such  a 
position  well  would  require  as  much  natural  ability,  intellectu- 
ality, training  and  original  investigation  as  is  required  for  an 
A.  M.  degree.  For  centuries  women  were  content  to  play 
their  natural  part  in  the  world's  life,  but,  during  the  last  one 
they  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme,  and  are  most  interested 
in  those  things  which  are  unessential  and  artificial. 

The  ordinary  college  education  is  unfitting  enough  for  boys, 
but  much  worse  for  girls  who  work  more  diligently  and  waste 
upon  it  the  strength  which  was  trusted  to  them  for  the  race 
and  not  for  their  own  selfish  selves.  Hundreds  of  girls  go  to 
college  to  be  in  fashion  rather  than  to  get  more  education;  it 
gives  them  a  feeling  of  superiority  even  if  they  have  no  scho- 
lastic ability.  At  college  they  get  a  generous  dose  of  English, 
modern  languages,  history,  Greek,  Eatin  and  mathematics, 
and  some  take  more  or  less  science.  When  they  graduate  what 
can  they  do,  and  what  do  they  wish  to  do  ?  Perhaps  most  of 
all  they  desire  to  be  independent,  self-supporting  and  free  to  do 
as  they  please.  The  easiest  and  pleavSantest  way  to  do  this  is 
to  teach,  especially  if  they  can  get  positions  to  teach  the  lan- 
guages.    Among  college  graduates  there  is  a  strong  sentiment 
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against  teaching  children;— nothing  below  a  high  school  posi- 
tion will  be  considered. 

Even  the  girls  who  had  more  or  less  domestic  taste  before 
going  to  college  are  likely  to  have  lost  it  while  pursuing  the 
charming  culture  subjects.  They  can't  waste  time  wa.shing 
dishes,— why,  they  '11  get  rusty  in  their  Latin,  and  that  will 
never  do.  It  seems  as  if  college  education  of  to-day  tends  to 
unfit  a  woman  for  almost  every  womanly  interest. 

I  will  suggest  a  little  course  of  study  to  fill  the  years  from 
fourteen  to  twenty- three,  of  a  girl's  life,  which  I  believe  would 
give  her  a  very  different  aspect  of  the  world,  its  duties  and 
pleasures. 

At  14  a  girl  is  large,  awkward,  restless,  afraid  to  talk,  espe- 
cially with  older  people,  desirous  of  dressing  prettily,  much 
affected  by  what  her  friends  think  and  say,  easily  pleased  and 
easily  hurt,  and  is  happy  and  sad  at  almost  the  same  moment. 
She  rebels  against  being  kept  at  one  thing  too  long,  is  quickly 
interested,  but  just  as  quickly  turned  aside. 

What  can  we  do  to  help  her  safely  over  this  trying  stage  ?  If 
she  is  sent  to  the  high  school  her  time  will  be  spent  on  Latin, 
algebra,  ancient  history  and  English,  and  perhaps  oratory.  She 
detests  the  Latin,  and  can't  do  much  with  algebra.  Unless  she 
has  a  good  verbal  memory  nearly  all  the  work  is  hard  and  un- 
interesting. Perhaps  she  dreads  the  history  so  she  is  unable 
to  sleep,  then  carries  her  note-book  to  the  breakfast-table  so  she 
can  study  while  eating.  It  comes  to  be  her  turn  to  speak  in  the 
elocution  class,  she  can  think  of  nothing  else,  can  eat  no  break- 
fast, but  hurries  off  to  school  with  a  headache,  there  she  is  un- 
able to  grasp  what  is  being  explained  in  her  classes  so  intent 
is  her  mind  on  the  event  of  speaking.  The  hour  draws  near, 
her  heart  pounds  harder;  the  class  passes  to  the  oratory  room, 
everything  begins  to  get  dark,  there  is  a  buzzing  sound  in  her 
ears;  after  several  have  spoken  her  name  is  called,  somehow 
she  goes  to  the  platform,  speaks  her  piece  and  returns  to  her 
seat  with  a  little  feeling  of  relief,  but  so  exhausted  that  she 
can  do  nothing  during  the  rest  of  the  day. 

This  is  of  course  rather  an  extreme  case,  but  I  expect  that  if 
we  knew  how  many  young  girls  feel,  this  would  not  be  so  un- 
common an  experience  as  we  might  at  first  think.  Are  severe 
strains  like  this  good  for  her  physically  ?  If  they  are  physi- 
cally bad  then  they  are  absolutely  bad  and  should  not  exist. 
There  are  girls  who  greatly  enjoy  the  work  in  elocution  and 
who  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  day  when  they  shall 
speak  from  the  platform.  For  such  girls  it  is  all  right,  and  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  themselves  in  this  way  should  be 
given.     My  point  is  that  for  a  nervous,  self-conscious  girl  it  is 
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harmful,  and  that  instead  of  overcoming  self-consciousness  as 
it  claims  to,  it  increases  it. 

Rather  than  taking  such  courses  in  high  school,  suppose  we 
allow  her  to  spend  some  of  her  time  learning  to  cook,  she  will 
probably  like  to  begin  by  making  candy  and  work  gradually 
toward  essentials.  This  would  be  a  most  natural  way  for  her 
to  begin.  She  would  be  directly  interested  in  making  the 
candy  good,  and  the  result  would  pay  for  the  effort;  then,  too, 
she  should  at  first  be  encouraged  to  make  only  those  things 
which  are  likely  to  turn  out  well.  Failure  in  cooking,  when 
several  are  disappointed  in  the  result,  is  most  disheartening, 
and  if  teased  about  it  she  will  either  want  to  go  off  by  herself 
and  cry  and  decide  not  to  try  again,  or  else  feel  like  throwing 
the  whole  thing  at  her  brother  and  telling  him  he  'd  better  do 
the  cooking  himself  if  he  knows  so  much  about  it. 

If  the  subject  of  cooking  was  properly  presented  so  girls  could 
understand  how  much  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  world  de- 
pends upon  it,  they  would  all  want  to  study  it  and  insist  upon 
being  taught.  Parents  are  often  largely  to  blame  for  the  atti- 
tude which  their  daughters  assume  in  these  matters.  In  a 
Massachusetts  high  school,  of  about  600  pupils,  the  course  in 
cooking  was  elective  and  not  nearly  as  well  attended  as  it 
should  have  been.  The  biology  teacher  tried  to  influence  all 
of  the  girls  who  took  her  work  to  take  domestic  science  also. 
The  reasons  they  gave  for  not  taking  it  were  sometimes  quite 
interesting.  Among  the  more  intelligent,  interest  in  the  course 
was  expressed,  but  it  had  been  omitted  on  account  of  having 
a  programme  so  full  of  compulsory  subjects  and  several  in- 
tended to  take  it  the  next  year.  One  pupil  from  a  less  cultured 
home  expressed  the  opinion  of  many  from  similar  surround- 
ings in  quite  definite  language.  She  said  she  was  n't  going  to 
be  any  one's  servant,  and  she  didn't  have  to  learn  to  cook; 
that  when  she  got  through  school  she  'd  get  married,  live  in 
a  fine  house  and  have  servants  to  do  all  such  things.  I  do  not 
believe  she  would  ever  have  felt  so  if  she  had  not  heard  it  at 
home,  but  her  mother  was  a  hard-working  woman,  and  proba- 
bly anxious  to  see  her  daughter  in  more  comfortable  surround- 
ings, so  she  tried  to  bring  her  up  to  feel  above  all  labor. 

German  or  French  should  be  begun,  or  continued  if  the  pupil 
was  fortunate  enough  to  have  been  instructed  in  it  earlier.  She 
is  ready  to  get  much  enjoyment  and  useful  information  from  bot- 
any and  zoology  if  they  are  well  taught.  Music  should  be  studied 
if  she  shows  ability  in  that  direction;  it  helps  to  express  her 
emotions  and  to  console  when  she  is  restless  and  out  of  tune 
with  the  world.  Dancing,  too,  is  of  value,  for  it  not  only  gives 
expression  to  the  rhythmic  sense  but  helps  to  make  her  feel  at 
ease  in  company  and  to  form  habits  of  conversation  and  ability 
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to  dancing  and  have  almost  a  mania  for  it,  but  I  doubt  if  keep- 
ing them  from  going  to  dancing  school  would  help  any  in  the 
matter.  If  they  want  to  dance  they  will  learn  how  any  way, 
and  the  more  they  are  prevented  the  greater  effort  will  they 
make.  If  they  received  dancing  instruction  with  the  same 
regularity  as  their  music,  English  and  cooking,  and  saw  its 
proper  place  in  education,  they  would  not  carry  it  to  such 
extreme. 

Drawing  and  painting  must  not  be  neglected,  if  there  is  taste 
in  either  direction,  and  in  connection  with  art  instruction, 
choice  of  harmonious  shades  and  tints,  or  contrasts,  ought  to 
be  encouraged.  The  maiden  might  accompany  her  mother  and 
have  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  carpets,  rugs,  draperies,  and 
especially  her  own  dress  materials.  It  is  the  dawn  of  keen  in- 
terest in  her  personal  appearance  and  advantage  should  be 
taken  to  instruct  her  in  tasteful  and  economical  dress.  She 
might  help  in  the  making  of  her  clothes  with  the  more  simple 
sewing,  and  gradually  learn  to  do  all  by  herself,  though  at 
14  she  would  be  likely  to  get  discouraged  long  before  she  could 
finish  a  dress  or  even  a  shirt  waist. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  at  this  age  is  that  she  have 
suitable  out  of  door  exercise.  Long  walks  which  are  not  merely 
exercise  for  its  own  sake,  but  with  some  motive,  as  studying 
birds  or  flowers,  playing  golf  or  anything  else  which  will  keep 
her  out  and  give  her  pleasant  occupation.  Boating  is  good 
exercise  for  summer,  also  tree-climbing,  and  coasting  and  skat- 
ing in  winter. 

At  15  our  girl  is  much  more  at  ease  and  has  a  greater  power 
of  concentration.  She  will  now  sew  with  greater  persistence, 
will  practice  dance  music  for  hours  so  as  to  interest  and  be  of 
value  to  her  friends.  She  likes  to  dance,  and  wishes  she  were 
grown  up  so  she  could  go  to  dancing  school  in  the  evening. 
She  feels  her  importance  and  wants  to  possess  things,  wants  a 
pet  to  care  for,  wants  her  own  books  and  pictures,  wants  to 
select  things  for  herself  and  others;  then  let  her  have  pets, 
let  her  select  her  own  library  and  have  a  room  of  her  own  to 
arrange  as  she  likes  with  the  understanding  that  she  is  respon- 
sible for  its  care,  even  the  sweeping  and  washing  of  windows. 

Allow  her  to  cook  as  many  kinds  of  things  as  she  cares  to, 
but  especially  to  make  one  thing  better  than  any  one  else  in 
the  house. 

She  should  learn  to  keep  her  clothes  in  repair,  and  know  the 
best  way  of  mending  all  kinds  of  rents  and  tears  and  of  darn- 
ing. General  instruction  in  physiolog>'  with  special  reference  to 
hygiene  are  necessary,  and  in  botany  a  study  of  moulds  and 
bacteria  would  be  opportune.  The  practical  physiology  work  is 
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one  of  the  most  important  subjects  to  be  taken,  and  the  student 
should  not  only  know  how  to  care  for  her  own  health,  but 
should  be  made  to  do  so.  She  should  realize  that  her  first  duty 
in  the  world  is  to  keep  well  and  strong;  to  do  only  as  much  as 
possible  without  over  tiring  herself,  to  have  great  regularity  in 
eating,  sleeping  and  studying,  to  take  plenty  of  out  door  exer- 
cise, and  to  have  broad  enough  interests  so  she  will  not  get 
despondent  over  her  own  little  trials  and  tribulations.  German, 
French,  literature  and  music  or  art,  or  both  should  be  con- 
tinued, with  interest  as  a  guide  as  to  the  amount  of  each.  Na- 
ture study  would  always  be  valuable,  and  if  an  interest  in 
myth  appeared  she  would  learn  some  of  the  nature  myths  so 
she  could  tell  them  to  her  companions  or  to  children  if  there 
was  an  opportunity.  Girls  of  this  age  are  fond  of  children,  and 
like  the  grown  up  feeling  which  they  have  when  little  folks 
take  hold  of  their  hands  to  be  led  to  school  or  across  the  street. 
This  child  love  should  be  encouraged  more  than  it  generally  is 
in  the  school.  In  the  seventh  grammar  grade  of  a  school  near 
Boston  a  three  year  old  child  was  one  day  brought  in  to  visit 
for  a  few  minutes.  She  was  prettily  dressed,  and  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  whole  class  for  the  moment.  As  soon  as  she 
had  gone  out  the  teacher  asked  how  many  of  the  pupils  liked 
babies;  all  of  the  girls  raised  their  hands,  all  of  the  boys  kept 
theirs  down  tight,  and  the  school  mistress  said  she  must  say 
she  agreed  with  the  boys  that  she  did  n't  like  babies  either.  In 
telling  about  it  at  home  one  of  the  boys  added — "  That 's  the 
time  the  girls  got  sat  on  for  saying  they  liked  kids."  One 
would  hardly  expect  a  child's  affections  to  develop  naturally 
when  surrounded  for  five  hours  a  day  by  such  an  atmosphere 
of  bitterness. 

For  the  next  three  years  the  same  general  plan  would  be 
followed,  adding  careful  training  in  breathing  and  vocal  culture, 
reading  aloud,  especially  poetry,  and  story  telling. 

At  i8  a  tremendous  amount  of  altruism  is  likely  to  have  de- 
veloped, and  a  girl  is  almost  dangerously  affectionate.  The 
chances  are  that  she  will  be  in  love  with  some  one.  At  this 
time  she  should  have  more  or  less  care  of  children,  for  on 
them  she  can  spend  her  affections,  and  both  will  be  benefited. 
I  'm  not  quite  sure  whether  it  is  safe  for  her  to  be  so  much  in 
love  with  a  man.  I  doubt  if  he  can  understand,  appreciate  and 
cherish  it.  Some  can,  but  many  cannot,  and  a  girl  of  eighteen 
is  not  capable  of  judging.  A  young  woman  who  has  arrived 
at  the  twenties  without  having  been  situated  so  she  could 
love  fine  music  and  art,  the  multitudinous  exquisite  forms  in 
nature  and  the  friendship  and  trust  of  little  children,  has  been 
cheated  out  of  half  the  pleasure  of  her  life.  Besides  the  aesthetic 
subjects  her  work  in  the  languages  would  continue,  and  sev- 
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eral  of  the  sciences  might  be  taken  up.     Much  work  i:  i- 

ology  should  be  done,  and  she  could  take   eleraentar  s 

and  chemistry,  more  or   less  geology  and  simple  >niv, 

with  as  much  field  work  as  she  could  take  with< ':  .iniiig 

fatigued.  At  19  she  will  be  ready  to  begin  marketing,  be  in- 
terested in  finding  how  to  buy  most  economically  and  to  make 
wholesome,  palatable  dishes  from  the  least  expensive  food 
stujffs.  She  will  also  be  interested  in  buying  household  fur- 
nishings and  learning  how  to  choose  good,  simple,  durable 
things  rather  than  extremely  decorated  and  painted  furniture 
made  of  cheap,  perishable  wood,  and  shrinkable  and  fadable 
materials. 

Entertaining  is  a  pleasant  occupation  which  she  should  learn 
to  do  artistically.  The  chief  thing  here  for  her  to  learn  is  to 
accustom  herself  to  discuss  those  things  in  which  her  guests 
are  interested  rather  than  to  force  upon  them  her  own  ideas 
and  opinions.  From  nineteen  on  more  fine  work  could  be  taken 
up,  some  fancy  work  and  fine  sewing,  the  cooking  of  more 
diflScult  dishes,  planning  of  meals  which  would  ser\^e  right 
constituents  in  proper  proportions  and  be  inexpensive  and  ap- 
petizing. Recooking  foods  which  are  left  over  requires  con- 
siderable thought  and  care,  and  should  receive  more  attention 
by  American  girls,  as  they  are  inclined  to  be  wasteful  in  this 
respect.  In  connection  with  the  preparation  of  foods,  artistic 
serving  should  also  be  considered,  but  there  should  be  as  much 
individuality  shown  in  the  dining  room  as  in  the  library,  in- 
stead of  an  attempt  to  imitate  one's  neighbors  in  serving  as 
well  as  the  .setting  and  decorating  of  the  table. 

Simple  psychology  and  pedagogy  will  be  valuable  to  her 
later,  and  might  well  be  taken  up  at  this  time.  If  she  is  bright 
and  natural  she  will  be  ready  and  willing  to  learn  many  chil- 
dren's games  so  she  can  enter  into  them  and  play  and  teach 
children  to  play  them. 

Her  previous  work  in  sewing  should  have  prepared  her  to 
do  good  dressmaking  by  this  time;  to  cut  and  fit  her  own 
clothes  and  to  make  over  those  which  are  out  of  style  or  need 
to  be  turned.  The  continual  change  in  styles  causes  one  of  the 
most  perplexing  problems  with  which  a  woman  has  to  deal. 
Unless  she  has  a  good  income  to  spend  upon  her  dress  it  is  very 
necessary  that  she  be  able  to  do  considerable  in  this  line. 

The  latter  part  of  the  time  would  be  spent  in  learning  to  care 
for  persons  during  sickness;  to  know  the  symptoms  of  all  the 
common  diseases,  especially  those  of  children,  the  effects  of 
various  kinds  of  medicine,  how  to  bandage  all  kinds  of  bums, 
cuts  and  sores,  to  restore  consciousness  after  fainting  and 
drowning,  to  give  right  antidotes  for  poisons,  to  keep  charts  of 
temperature  and  pulse,  to  understand  the  origin  of  the  diseases 
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and  means  for  prevention  of  vSpread,  to  prepare  proper  foods  for 
invalids  and  how  to  keep  the  sick  room  bright  and  sweet  and 
cheerful,  doing  just  those  things  which  .shall  be  a  relief  to  the 
patient,  and  knowing  what  not  to  do  and  when  to  leave  him 
alone.  During  this  whole  period  literature,  music  and  art 
would  be  continued,  also  walking  and  learning  more  of  nature's 
secrets.  To  complete  the  educational  work  a  year  of  travel 
would  be  most  beneficial;  so  that  the  young  woman  might  see 
her  country  and  feel  more  or  less  familiar  with  its  different  sec- 
tions, its  people  and  their  various  ways  of  looking  at  things. 
She  would  be  less  likely  to  think  her  way  the  only  way,  and 
in  many  respects  she  would  learn  to  be  more  tolerant  of  the 
opinions  of  others  and  their  modes  of  life. 

In  this  discussion  I  have  left  out  most  of  the  subjects  as  they 
are  now  pursued  in  the  public  schools  and  colleges,  but  there 
is  no  objection  to  girls  electing  whatever  subjects  they  choose, 
mathematics,  Hebrew  or  Chinese,  providing  that  the  subject 
will  not  draw  them  from  their  natural  and  normal  interests.  If 
by  studying  mathematics  the  girl  comes  to  think  she  is  brighter 
than  the  rest  of  woman  kind  and  that  she  is  really  too  intel- 
ligent to  waste  her  life  in  a  humble  little  home,  then  it  would 
have  been  better  for  her  and  for  the  race  if  she  had  never  heard 
of  mathematics.  The  race  must  continue,  and  there  must 
be  homes  and  mothers,  and  whatever  tends  to  prevent  either 
is  bad  for  the  world  and  ought  to  be  cast  away. 

The  new  woman  should  be  educated  and  cultured  and  re- 
fined, and  she  ought  to  have  as  much  education  as  she  can 
have  without  hurting  herself  physically  or  destroying  her  in- 
terest in  her  home.  Why  should  she  not  take  all  the  art,  music, 
literature  and  nature,  and  enrich  her  home  with  it;  not  go  out 
in  search  of  it  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  her  home, 
to  bring  it  in,  to  fill  her  home  with  all  that  is  best  and  happiest 
in  the  world;  to  make  it  the  center  of  attraction. 

When  woman  can  learn  this  and  execute  it,  then  many  of 
the  hard  struggles  of  the  world  will  be  lightened.  She  will  be 
able  to  live  more  economically,  so  her  husband  will  not  feel 
obliged  to  labor  every  day  in  the  year,  and  then  perhaps  steal 
in  order  to  keep  her  wants  supplied.  He  will  not  need  to  do  so 
much,  so  there  will  be  labor  for  more  and  less  would  be  in  a 
destitute  condition. 

Understanding  something  of  her  child's  education  during  the 
first  three  or  four  years  she  would  not  entrust  him  to  the  care 
of  a  nurse,  but  would  consider  it  her  highest  and  divinest  duty 
to  start  the  little  one  up  in  the  world  with  only  the  best. 

If,  as  must  certainly  be  the  case  in  Massachusetts,  some  of 
these  ideally  educated  girls  do  not  come  to  have  their  own 
homes  and  children,  they  will  be  well  prepared  to  teach  in  the 
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schools  where  they  are  most  needed,  that  is,  in  ilie  primary 
grades.  How  many  hundreds  of  little  folks  go  to  school  and  are 
misunderstood  in  every  way  by  the  teacher  who  doesn't  care 
for  children  anyway,  but  is  teaching  l>ecause  she  must  support 
herself,  and  in  the  primary  grade  because  she  cannot  get  a 
higher  grade. 

The  world  needs  women  with  a  sympathetic  love  and  under- 
standing of  children  more  than  it  needs  women  preachers,  phi- 
losophers, scientists,  temperance  cranks  and  women's  rights 
freaks.  If  girls  were  properly  educated,  the  present  condition 
would  soon  right  itself,  and  we  should  see  prettily  dressed 
young  mothers  devoted  to  the  care  of  their  children  instead  of 
elaborately  gowned,  childless  women  lavishing  their  time  and 
aflfections  on  poodle  dogs. 
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La  Suggestibiliti.  Par  Ai^fred  Binet.  (Bibliothfeque  de  Pedagogic 
et  Psychologic.)  Paris:  Schleicher  Frferes,  1900.  pp.  394,  with  32 
figures  and  2  plates.     Price,  5  francs. 

The  first  and  second  volumes  of  this  new  French  series  of  works  on 
pedagogy  and  psychology  have  already  been  noted  in  these  columns. 
The  first,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  the  useful  study  on  mental  fatigue 
by  Professor  Binet  and  M.  Victor  Henri,  and  the  second  the  French 
translation  of  Professor  B.  C.  Sanford's  standard  course  in  experi- 
mental psychology.  Professor  Binet  contributes  the  third  volume,  and 
presents  in  most  exhaustive  form  the  problem  of  suggestibility.  He 
distinguishes  at  the  outset  quite  clearly  between  hypnotism  and  sug- 
gestion. The  former,  he  very  properly  maintains,  belongs  to  the 
psychiatric  clinic;  and  he  agrees  with  Wundt  and  Ziehen  that  hypno- 
tism as  to-day  generally  practiced  is  productive  of  immoral  results, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  restricted  by  law. 

The  historical  orientation,  which  is  the  first  part  of  the  work,  is 
well  done,  and  all  students  will  thank  Professor  Binet  for  this  pains- 
taking resume.  The  second  part  is  based  upon  researches  made  by  the 
author  and  his  students  on  children  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
France.  The  problem  of  suggestibility  is  approached  by  Professor 
Binet  from  the  following  standpoints:  Disposition  to  yield  to  the 
moral  influence  of  others;  tendencies  to  imitate  others;  checking  influ- 
ences of  preconceived  notions;  force  of  expectant  attention;  automatic 
actions  and  subconscious  phenomena. 

Professor  Binet  in  these  studies  employs  definite  physical  tests  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  coefficients  of  suggestibility  as  well  as  question- 
naires. The  materials  thus  collected  are  well  digested,  and  applica- 
tions of  the  results  to  pedagogy  are  far-reaching.  The  curve  has  been 
used  to  great  advantage  throughout  the  book,  and  the  numerous  tables 
will  also  be  found  useful.  One  can  only  regret  that  the  book  has  no 
index.  Wii^iv  S.  Monroe. 

Aspects  of  mental  economy :  an  essay  in  som^e  phases  of  the  dynamics 
of  mind,  with  particular  observations  upon  student  life  in  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.    By  M.  V.  O'Shea.  Bulletin  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  No.  36.  Madison,  1900.  pp.  198. 
The  ten  chapters  of  this  interesting  and  helpful  book  discuss  the 
relationship  of  mind  and  body  as  conditioned  by  food.     Chapter  one 
presents  the  problem  of  neural  fatigue — its  nature  and  intellectual, 
emotional  and  motor  effects.     The  second  chapter  discusses  cerebral 
hygiene  and  economy  in  student  life.     Professor  O'Shea  rightly  main- 
tains that  one  may  be  living  on  a  low  plane  so  far  as  the  genera- 
tion and  conservation  of  vital  energy  is  concerned,  and  yet  not  come 
under  the  eye  of  a  physician;  and  he  points  out  that,  in  consequence, 
it  falls  to  the  educator  to  consider  some  of  these  physical  phenomena 
which  directly  determine  the  fruitfulness  of  his  teaching.     The  third 
and  fourth  chapters  treat  of  the  relative  value  of  foods  in  the  produc- 
tion of  nervous  energy.     In  the  fifth  chapter  Professor  O'Shea  dis- 
cusses briefly  the  preparation  of  food  and  the  hours  of  meals.  He  con- 
tends that  it  is  altogether  irrational  to  eat  a  big  dinner  at  mid-day, 
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and  urgesinsteadavery  simple  luncheon.  The  noon-day  dinner,  he  says, 
gives  one  both  a  bad  stomach  and  a  bad  conscience,  and  results  event- 
ually in  an  empty  head.  The  four  succeeding  chapters  treat  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner  the  following  topics:  Individual  peculiarities  in 
digestive  capacities;  Expense  of  dietaries;  Fresh  air,  exercise,  and  rest 
in  the  production  and  expenditure  of  cerebral  energy;  Conservation  of 
•energy.  While  the  essay  is  the  result  of  a  questionnaire  submitted  to 
the  students  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  author  has  summar- 
ized and  correlated  a  wide  range  of  scientific  facts  which  he  has  used 
to  great  advantage  in  the  interpretation  of  the  replies  to  his  question- 
naire. His  tables  and  curves  are  numerous  and  helpful,  and  his  bib- 
liographic references  of  great  value  to  the  student  of  problems  touch- 
ing mental  energy.  One  can  only  regret  that  so  useful  an  essay  might 
not  have  been  brought  out  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  book  trade, 
rather  than  as  a  university  bulletin.  Wii^L  S.  Monrob. 

The  College  Student  and  His  Problems,  by  James  H.  Canpibi«d.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1902.  pp.  197. 
This  volume  is  the  first  in  a  new  series  entitled  "The  Personal 
Problem  Series,"  and  is  dedicated  to  the  children  of  the  author's  edu- 
cational sons  and  daughters.  The  writer  has  had  unusually  wide  ex- 
perience, and  wields  a  telling  and  effective  pen.  His  chapters  are — 
Why  go  to  college  ?  the  choice  of  a  college;  the  selection  of  a  course; 
the  fateful  first  year;  fraternities;  athletics;  other  college  enterprises; 
electives;  the  joy  of  life-work;  a  few  last  words;  with  an  appendix  on 
expenses. 

American  Traits  from  the  Point  of  View  of  a  German,  by  Hugo 
MUNSTERBERG.  Houghton,  MijOflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  1901.  pp.  235. 
"The  following  essays,"  the  author  tells  us,  "are  not  scholarly 
studies,  but  light  sketches  dra,wn  in  leisure  hours  by  a  German,  who 
has  pitched  his  tent  among  the  Americans  and  become  interested  in 
the  differences  "  between  the  two  nations.  He  requests  no  Germans 
to  quote  or  translate  from  his  book  in  the  fatherland,  and  adds  that 
"  so  far  as  I  can  help  it,  no  copy  of  the  book  shall  reach  the  European 
continent."  He  proposes  also  to  write  a  German  book  on  America, 
and  will  try  to  keep  that  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  This  is  con- 
siderate, because  his  view  of  us  is  not  flattering.  Most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  five  papers  printed  had  been  previously  published  elsewhere. 
They  are— The  Americans  and  the  Germans,  Education,  Scholarship, 
Women,  American  democracy. 

School,  College  and  Character,  by  LE  Baron  Russei,!,  Briggs.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  and  Co.,  Boston,  1901.  pp.  148. 
The  author's  long  experience  as  Dean  of  Harvard  College  enables 
him  to  speak  with  rare  authority,  and  gives  his  book  a  very  real  in- 
terest. It  is  composed  of  essays,  all  of  which  have  been  previously 
printed— four  of  them  in  the  Atlantic.  They  are  entitled— Fathers, 
mothers,  and  freshmen;  some  old-fashioned  doubts  about  new-fash- 
ioned education;  college  honor;  some  aspects  of  grammar-school  train- 
ing; the  transition  from  school  to  college. 

The  Foundations  of  Education,  by  Levi  Seeley.  Hinds  and  Noble. 
New  York.  1901.  pp.  263. 
This  author  has  already  given  us  a  history  of  education  and  a  con- 
cise account  of  German  schools,  and  here  gives  a  magazine  of  practi- 
cal suggestions  on  fundamental  problems  addressed  chiefly  to  teachers. 
Some  of  these  are— the  motives  for  becoming  a  teacher;  cautions  to 
young  teachers;  the   spirit  of  the  schoolroom;  daily  programme;  the 
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basis  of  promotion;  politeness;  good  order;  the  philosophy  of  disci- 
pline; habit  as  an  end;  reminiscences  of  my  first  school;  professional 
spirit;  incentives;  practical  correlation;  German  schools;  the  history 
of  education;  recitation:  extremes;  self-control  and  employment; 
patriotism;  inspiration  from  the  lives  of  great  educators;  moral 
instruction  and  religious  education. 

Constructive  Form  Work.  An  introduction  to  geometry  for  grammar 
grades.  By  WiIvI^iam  N.  Haii^man.  C.  C.  Birchard  and  Co., 
Boston,  T901.     pp.  60. 

We  have  here  a  radically  new  departure  from  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing this  subject.  It  begins  with  circles,  polygons,  angles,  and  poly- 
hedrons. In  the  second  part  composite  curves  are  treated.  It  is  all 
intended  as  an  introduction  to  geometry,  and  ends  with  the  prelimi- 
nary definitions  of  that  science.  It  has'  already  been  on  trial  in  the 
schools  of  Dayton,  and  the  highly  symmetrical  and  colored  forms 
produced  by  the  children  are  abundant  evidence  of  their  enthusiasm 
in  the  work. 

Synopsis  de  la  Educacion  en  la  Republica  Argentina,  por  el  J.  B. 
ZUBIAUR.     F.  Lajouane,  Buenos  Aires,  1901.     pp.  103. 

The  author  is  well  known  in  this  country,  having  repeatedly  visited 
schools  and  attended  expositions,  educational  meetings,  etc.,  here. 
He  was  formerly  Rector  of  the  national  college  of  Uruguay,  and  his 
pamphlet  contains  just  the  review  of  education  in  the  Argentine  Re- 
public that  the  student  or  the  visitor  to  this  educationally  most  pro- 
gressive of  South  American  countries  would  desire  to  know. 

Year  Book  0/ the  Council  of  Supervisors  of  the  Manual  Arts.  First 
Annual  Meeting,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  December,  1901.     pp.  80. 

This  attractive  first  volume  publishes  a  number  of  interesting,  valu- 
able and  illustrated  articles  upon  various  phases  of  this  work,  one  of 
which  by  V.  I.  Shinn  is  entitled  "  The  Psychologists  on  the  Teaching 
of  the  Manual  Arts,"  and  but  for  a  few  words  about  Dewey  and  James 
is  confined  to  Baldwin.  Henry  T.  Bailey  describes  the  principles  of 
constructive  design  in  his  own  interesting  way;  Mr  Batchelder  sums 
up  his  views  on  a  system  of  color;  C.  F.  Whitney  writes  on  normal 
preparation  in  the  manual  arts  for  the  grade  teacher;  J.  P.  Haney  on 
manual  arts  in  the  elementary  schools;  T.  M.  Dilloway  on  the  rela- 
tion of  art  education  to  the  pupil's  needs;  W.  J.  Edwards  on  Venetian 
iron  work  in  elementary  schools.  Both  the  Council  and  its  publica- 
tion are  to  be  commended. 

The  Desert.  Further  Studies  in  Natural  Appearances.  By  John  C. 
Van  Dykk.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  1901.  pp.  233. 

In  1898  this  author  wrote  a  charming  book  entitled  "  Nature  for  its 
own  sake,"  which  shows  how  great  pleasure  a  naturalist  who  is  also  a 
scientific  man  gets  from  light — pure,  reflected,  broken,  shaded;  the 
blue  sky,  clouds,  rain  and  snow,  the  open  sea,  the  shore,  still  and 
running  waters,  mountains,  hills,  plains,  lowland,  leaf  and  branch, 
and  the  earth's  covering.  He  has  now  carried  the  same  spirit  and  the 
same  acute  observation  into  the  American  desert.  He  describes  its 
make,  the  desert  river,  light,  air,  color,  sky,  clouds,  cactus  and 
greasewood,  desert  animals, winged  life,  mesas,  foothills  and  mountain 
barrier,  as  they  have  impressed  him  in  several  recent  visits.  It  is 
essentially  a  field  book,  and  almost  makes  the  reader  actually  in  love 
with  these  dead  moon-like  landscapes,  usually  so  dreary  and  repul- 
sive even  to  nature  lovers. 
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The  Child's  Own  Book  and  Treasury  of  Interesting  Stories.     With  an 
introduction    by    Charles    Eliot    Norton.      (The    YounK    Polki* 
Library.)     Hall  and  Locke  Co.,  Boston,  1901.     pp.  524. 
These  ten  imposing  subscription  volumes  have  a  yet  more  imposing 
editorial  board  among  whom  are  President  Jordan,  Dean  Farrar,  John 
D.  Long,  Baroness  von    Bulow,  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  Hamilton  W. 
-Mabie,  Charles  ElioL  Norton,  and  many  others.     Ten   more  volumes 
are  promised.     The  bindini;  is  tasteful;  there  are  many  wood  cuts  and 
a  few  colored  plates;  and  the  design  appears  to  have  been  to  have  ex- 
perts select  the  best  literature  for  children  in  many  fields.     Of  course 
judgments  will  differ  as  to  what  really  constitutes  the  best,  but  in 
looking  over  the  first  half  of  this  series  there  appears  to  be  nothine 
that  we  could  well  spare,  although  there  is  plenty  more  that  we  shonla 
like  to  see. 

What  is  Shakespeare?  An  introduction  to  the  great  plays.  By  L.  A. 
Sherman.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1902.  pp.  413. 
The  plays  fully  described  are  Cymbeline,  The  Winter's  Tale,  and 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  Other  chapters  are  on  the  dramatic  art  of  Mac- 
beth, Shakespeare  the  Man,  the  grouping  of  the  plays,  and  their  per- 
sonal study.  The  appendix  contains  some  seventy  pages  of  carefully 
devised  questions.  It  is  a  valuable,  scholarly  and  sympathetic  contri- 
bution to  the  Shakespeare  literature,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the 
teacher's  needs. 

A  Dictionary  of  Architecture  and  Building;  Biographical,  Histori- 
cal, and  Descriptive,  by  RusSEi,!,  Sturgis.      In  three  volumes. 
Vol.  Ill,  O-Z.     The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1902.     pp.  1212. 
This  third  and  final  volume  in  its  series  allows  no  diminution  of 
interest.     Nearly  every  page  has  one  or  more  admirably  chosen  and 
clear  woodcuts  illustrating  the  text,  and,  as  in  the  previous  volumes, 
there  are  many  designed  to  explain  architectural  principles  and  de- 
tails.    Henceforth  indispensable  to  the  architect  'and  to  the  teacher 
and  student  of  art,  this  dictionary  should  be  at  hand  as  a  book  of 
reference  in  every  public  and  well  furnished  private  library. 

Old  Indian  Legends  Retold  by  Zitkala-Sa.  With  illustrations  by  Angel 
de  Cora.  Ginn  and  Co.,  Boston,  1901.  pp.  165. 
These  fourteen  legends,  all  new,  so  far  as  we  know,  and  well  illus- 
trated, like  the  author's  previous  papers  give  us  remarkably  fresh  in- 
sight into -the  mind  of  the  American  aborigine.  They  are  told  in  a 
way  so  vivid  that  they  bring  before  us  the  original  camp  fire  and  the 
circle  of  braves  sitting  about  it. 

The  Book  of  Psalms,  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  A.  F.  Kirkpat- 
rick.  Books  IV  and  V,  Psalms  XC-CL.  University  Press,  Cam- 
bridge, 1901. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  with  Maps,  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
J.  Rawson  Lumby.  University  Press,  Cambridge,  1897.  pp.  387. 
Of  all  the  many  recent  serial  and  other  publications  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, this  is  undoubtedly  the  best.  Its  size  is  convenient;  its  form 
shapely;  its  maps  sufficiently  numerous  and  clear;  and  its  notes  put 
the  non-expert  reader  well  abreast  of  the  results  of  recent  criticism. 

A  Short  History  of  England  for  School   Use,  by  Katharinb  Coman 
and  Elizabeth  Kendali,.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1902. 
pp.  424. 
The  aim  of  this  little  book  is  to  tell  in  a  simple,  direct  form  the 

story  of  England,  tracing  all  the  important  stages  and  not  neglecting 
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the  life  of  the  people.  To  interest  the  young,  stress  has  been  laid 
upon  the  personal  element  with  some  details  and  even  anecdotes.  The 
cuts  are  pictorial  rather  than  architectural.  At  the  end  of  each  chap- 
ter convenient  references  are  given.  There  are  sufficient  maps  and  a 
profusion  of  interesting  cuts.  The  story  is  brought  down  to  the  present 
time. 

Bell's  Miniature  Series  on  Painters.  George  Bell  and  Sons,  London, 
1901. 
G.  F.  Watts,  by  Chari^bs  T.  Bateman.     pp.  59. 
George  Romney,  by  Rowi^ky  CIvEEve.     pp.  61. 
This  new  series  begins  well.    The  booklets  are  shapely  and  tasteful; 
the  illustrations,  clear  and  copious;   the  judgments  and  summaries, 
excellent. 

Essays  on  the  Teaching  of  History,  by  various  authors.  University 
Press,  Cambridge,  1901.  pp.  104. 
Nine  eminent  English  teachers  have  contributed  chapters  to  this 
book,  the  chief  being  on  ecclesiastical,  ancient,  economic  and  consti- 
tutional history,  on  paleography  and  diplomatic,  on  the  teaching  of 
history  in  schools,  its  aims  and  practices,  with  a  final  chapter  on  the 
teaching  of  history  in  America. 

Monatschrift  fiir  hohere  Schulen.  (R.  Kopke  and  A.  Matthias.)  Jan., 
1902,  Vol.  I,  No.  I.  Weidmann,  Berlin. 
This  initial  number  makes  an  admirable  first  impression.  The  lead- 
ing articles  discussed  are  the  equivalents  of  education  in  gymnasia 
and  real-schools;  the  history  of  the  first  Prussian  school  law;  train- 
ing of  the  judgment;  and  the  treatment  of  the  imperial  period  of 
Roman  history.     The  book  reviews  are  valuable. 

The  Profession.     A  Magazine  for  Music  Teachers  and  Students.  Jan., 
1902,  Vol.  I,  No.  I.     Issued  by  the  International  Society  of  Piano- 
forte Teachers  and  Players,  New  York. 
This  little  quarterly  is  issued  as  a  representative  of  the  musical 
profession.    Perhaps  the  best  original  article  is  Dr.  Max  Meyer's  Con- 
tributions to  a  Psychological  Theory  of  Music.     It  is  essentially  a 
digest  of  his  own  theory.     It  is  quite  apparent  that  there  is  a  large 
field  for  such  a  publication. 

The  Care  of  Destitute,  Neglected,  and  Delinquent  Children,  by  Homer 
Folks.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1902.  pp.  251. 
The  object  of  this  book  is  to  trace  the  conditions  of  the  public  and 
private  care  for  destitute  through  the  last  century.  The  chapters  are — 
the  removal  of  children  from  almshouses;  the  State  school  and  plac- 
ing out  system;  the  county  children's  home  system;  public  support  in 
private  institutions;  the  boarding  out  system;  laws  and  societies  for 
rescue;  private  charities  for  destitute  and  neglected  children;  delin- 
quent children;  and  present  tendencies.  References  are  given  at  the 
opening  of  each  chapter,  and  a  good  index  is  added.  Every  one  inter- 
ested in  this  subject  will  find  it  a  very  convenient  primer. 

Anierika.     Betrachtungen  fiir  den  geographischen  Unterricht.    Schil- 
derungen  fiir  den  geographischen  Unterricht.  Von  Otto  OerTEL. 
C.  Nerseburger,  Leipzig,  1901.     pp.  80  and  75. 
It  is  interesting  to  read  a  German's  treatment  of  American  geogra- 
phy.    The  chief  topics  are  the  constitution  of  the  ground,  water  and 
climate,  flora  and  fauna,  early  settlements,  politics,  and  the  literature 
on  the  subject;  while  the  second  pamphlet  is  devoted  to  the  Cordilleras, 
the  lowlands,  primitive  forests,  the  high  plains,  geysers  and  water- 
falls. 
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The  Uiility  of  an  Academic  Education  for  Young  Men  who  have  to 
Earn  Their  Own  Living  and  who  Expect  to  Pursue  a  Commercial 
Life.  An  Investigation  by  R.  T.  Crane.  Rand-McNally  Press, 
Chicago,  1901.     pp.  70. 

Mr.  Crane  sent  out  questions  to  college  presidents,  graduates  and 
business  men  as  to  their  opinion  of  the  value  of  college  education,  and 
specimen  replies  are  here  printed.  In  the  writer's  opinion,  the  con- 
sensus of  view  among  business  men  is  against  college  education.  Ap- 
prenticeship needs  to  be  so  long  and  business  is  growing  so  intricate 
that  only  those  who  can  devote  their  lives  to  it  are  likely  to  succeed. 
The  strongest  argument  for  the  college  men  appears  in  the  fact  that 
wealthy  men  send  their  sons  to  college  and  then  turn  over  their  own 
business  to  them  later.  Certainly  those  who  advocate  college  training 
are  not  very  consistent. 

Die  Feriankolonien  und  verwandte  Bestrebungen  auf  dem  Gebieteder 
Kinder-Gesundheitspflege,  von  Wai^ter  Bion.  Ziirich,  1901.  pp. 
296. 

The  Swiss  have  certainly  accomplished  remarkable  results  in  vaca- 
tion colonies  as  is  shown  by  the  copious  full  page  illustrations  of  the 
buildings,  grounds,  and  localities.  Most  of  the  best  of  the  schools  of 
this  character  in  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Russia,  Spain  and  northern 
countries  are  described.  It  would  almost  seem  that  in  this  respect 
South  America  is  ahead  of  us. 

The  Age  of  first  Menstruation  on  the  North  American  Continent,  by 
George  J.  Engelmann.    Reprinted  from  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Gynecological  Society,  1901.     W.  J.  Dornan,   Philadel- 
phia, 1901.     pp.  36. 
This  paper  with  its  charts  is  almost  a  classic  on  the  subject,  and  is 
based  upon  a  larger  and  more  compendious  study  than  any  one  has 
hitherto  made.     The  author  has  lately  printed   interesting  contribu- 
tions to  the  question  of  the  sterility  of  women  and  positions  in  par- 
turition. 

The  Language  and  Metre  of  Chaucer  set  Forth  by  Bernhard   len 

Brink.    Revised  by  Friedrich  Kluge.     Translated  by  M.  Bentinck 

Smith.    Macmillan  and  Co.,  London,  1901.     pp.  280. 

This  new  edition  of  an  admirable   and   standard  work  by  Kluge 

contains   but   slight   modernizations  of  the   subject  matter.     It   has 

essentially  proven  its  value  during  the  seventeen  years  since  its  first 

appearance. 

Lyrics,  by  John  Vance  Cheney.     C.  C.  Birchard  and  Co.,  Boston, 
1901.     pp.  172. 
These  are  selections  from  the  author's  volumes  of  verse,  which  are 
now  out  of  print.     All  are  tuneful,  and  some  are  exquisite. 

Legends  of  Charlemagne  or  Romance  of  the  Middle  Ages,  by  Thomas 
Bui^FiNCH.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Co.,  New  York,  1901.  pp.  271. 

The  Training  of  Teachers  and  Methods  of  Instruction,  by  S.  S. 
Laurie.     University  Press,  Cambridge,  1901.     pp.  295. 
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